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PREFACE. 


These volumes present to the public selections from 
the writings of a man remarkable for natural endow- 
ments and vast acquirements. His literary labours 
extending over many years, and being scattered 
among many periodicals, some long extinct, it has 
been no easy task to collect them ; and T am quite 
sensible that, after all, the gathering from which selec- 
tions have been made is very imjierfect. I particu- 
larly regret not having succeeded in obtaining files of 
the early years of the Meerut Observer, a journal 
established by Mr. Torrens, in conjunction with the 
late Sir II. Miers Elliot and others, and to which ho 
contributed very largely. Much that he wrote was 
never published at all, and if preserved, is in private 
desks which have not been open to me. Of the 
lighter effusions of his pen, which were always good 
and often brilliant, he took no note, and I have had 
to rely almost exclusively on those of which I had 
personal knowledge, and some of the most pointed 
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of these I have seen occasion to exclude. Many very 
clever songs, epigrams, &c. <^c., are missing, which 
very possibly may be forthcoming after the publica- 
tion of this work, but I could not longer delay it for 
them. 

Of tlie blograpliical memoir I desire to say, that 
the pages which record Mr. Torrens’ early life and 
close with his departure from England, have been 
supplied by one the best able to do justice to the 
subject, and whose interesting and eloquent narra- 
tive I received with inhnitc satisfaction. Beyond 
this I never contemplated more than a slight sketch 
of my friejid’s Indian career. It has so happened 
that the name of Mr. Torrens has been intimately 
associated with one great political question, our 
Afghan policy, and on that subject I have expressed 
myself freely. Ilis career beyond this, as a public 
officer, is told in the simple record of his appoint- 
ments, and that he filled them all with distinguished 
ability and zeal. 

Ilis literary labours remain, and these, as far as 
practicable, arc now brought together. I have not 
attempted any critical examination of them, my sole 
object from the first being to preserve them in a 
collected form. The contributions to the Asiatic 
Society’s Journal I have not touched because they are 
preserved in that work, and because they would 
be foreign to the general character of these 
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volumes. A very large proportion of the Selec- 
tions will, I apprehend, be quite new to the, English 
reader. I have taken nearly all the poetry from 
the volume of the Arabian Nights, published in 
1839, because I found selection most difficult where 
all appeared good. The book is out of print, or 
very nearly so I believe, and the severest critic 
will not blame me for preserving what otherwise 
might soon have been lost, or at any rate difficult to 
procure. The novel of Madame de Malguet and the 
Scoi^e and Uses of Military Literature and History have 
been heard of at home : the language in which they 
have been noticed justifies me in selecting from them, 
and for the rest the judgment of the editor is at the 
mercy of the reader. 


Garden Reacd, 

April 2{)th, 1854. 
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CHAP. I. 

India has, perhaps, been underrated as to the men- 
tal endowments and acquirements of its public ser- 
vants. It lias been £renerally thouglit that the early 
a^e at whicli they are introduced to official life, the 
limited intercourse it is possible for them to enjoy 
with intellectual society, their protracted absence from 
Europe, a seniority system, and a routine of duties 
knowing little variation, have, with an enervating cli- 
mate, combined to render men, as a body, only respect- 
able, who might under more favorable circumstances 
have been distinguished. In this there may be some 
truth, but is it altogether true? We may have fewer 
raising themselves to distinction than we might on 
first impressions expect, looking to the class from 
which our Civilians and Military Officers are taken ; 
but if we fairly come to conclusions, understanding the 
country and its system of official education, we shall 
probably admit that the average of distinguished men 
is a respectable one. 

The Writer comes out young; the Cadet younger. 
The former is allowed to waste, if he pleases, as much 
as two years, under the pretence of being at a College 
which really has no existence ; and th e latter begins 



life pos.ted#to, or doing dnt^ with, a regiment that 
may be ofib of*sevcrM at a Military station, or almost 
isolated. He may fall into the society of a score of 
men among whom may be some qualified to assist, 
advise, guide him in his early career ; or his associates 
may set him no better example than how to get 
through his leisure time — which is four-fiftlis of his 
waking hours — by the excitement of sports of sorts in 
the morning, beer and billiards in the d.'iy time, and 
convivial meetings at night. The young Civilian pro- 
nounced fit for })iiblicduty is hardly more promisingly 
situated; the society he can enjoy is very scant, ami 
though his duties require an intellectual exercise, 
for which the sucking soldier is not necessarily called 
upon, the very great power — with reference to his age 
and capabilities — with which he is vested, the compa- 
rative irresponsibility under which lie issues his .sic 
volo, sicjnheo, and the habit of learniiigto believe him- 
self always right, because there are few opportunities 
of proving him Avrong, operate ])rejudicially on the 
formation of his character, and lead too ol'ten to an 
estimate which a more extended intercourse with men 
of education and large experience would very much 
correct. Young men are little likely to take to books 
and self-cultivation when exceedingly well satisfied 
with themselves ; and it must not bo forgotten that if 
our Civilians work honorably and conscientiously, in 
the discharge of their daily duties, the leisure for 
study is not great. They are likely to rest satisfied 
with the conviction that they are deserving well of 
their superiors for the zeal with which they carry on 
their public duties ; and against the incentive that we 
may fairly believe some must feel to distinguish 
themselves out of the mere routine duties of their class, 
we must set the enervating influence of the climate, 
which, more or less, tells upon all. 

By the time the young man has groAvn to middle 
Jife, or is verging upon it, and may be somewhat 



more favorably situated for improving lilmself, and 
is certainly better able to judge himself correctly, 
habit has got hold of him and it is not easy to 
])ccoine more than he has been. Long absence 
from Europe — wliicli in this country is absence from 
civilization— accumulates a rust which can never be 
n holly cleared off, and begets a self-snlliciency which 
is impervious. IMany a man of Indian reputation goes 
homo only to make people wonder how he obtained 
it. Hero he was in every body’s mouth, there he is 
lienrd of no more; or if he will be heard of in pam- 
phlets or speeches, it is only to offer liimself up as a 
})iiblic example of how small an intellect may make 
an Indian magnate. Our rulers .are now consider- 
ing new Eurlongh Kcgulations. They arc considering 
wlien a man may leave India, and under what condi- 
tions. They vonld come to a very wise determina- 
tion if they declared it compulsory on every public 
servant, wlio bails from Great Britain, to spend at 
least one year in every ten at home. 

Tliesc remarks are not made in a sjnrit unfriendly 
to the public servants of this country, l)ut tlie reverse. 
'J’heir object is not to show that tlua’e are few distin- 
guished men connected with it — for I have said I believe 
tlie average to be a respectable one — but why there are 
not more. It miglit fairly be subject of wonder that 
we liave any at all, but that we know that intellect will 
vindicate itself under the most disastrous combina- 
tions, and force of character will overthrow force of 
circumstances. India — or England in India — has names 
she may well be proud of, familiar to us all, ns identified 
with genius and ])rowess in war, and with the far more 
noble triumphs of a humanizing government, while 
science lias warmly acknowledged many distinguished 
devotees among Indian officials. 

Nor, it is hoped, will these remarks be deemed 
altogetlier impertinent to the subject in hand, — a 
brief biograpliical notice of one of the most highlyr 
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gifted men that ever set foot in India ; one who made 
himself a European fame as an accomplished Oriental 
scholar ere he had been ten years in the East ; the 
versatility of whose talents was the wonder of all ac- 
quainted with tJiern, and whose enerijy of character 
was superior to all the drawbacks to (listinction in an 
Indian career. And yet Henry Torrens would 
have been more distinguished had his lot been cast in 
Europe. The Service to which he belonged ought 
ever to be proud of his name, but his family would 
have had even more to be proud of than they have, 
had he never visited these shores. It was impossi- 
ble for such an intellect as his to have been satisfied 
with the ordinary excitements of Indian official life, 
impossible that to the love of labour ho should not 
add that labour of love which deligliteth in men and 
books, and silent communion with the great minds 
they disclose; and, further, that self-communion wliich 
from a rich soil bringeth forth ricli fruits : but actual 
contact with great living minds, the stimulus of the 
actual world of letters, life in action, and a noble am- 
bition to augment the honour of a distinguished name — 
ever kept alive by growing success acknowledged by 
voices worthy his ear, — these would have brought 
forth tlie entire man. 

Henry Torrens was the eldest son of the late dis- 
tinguished and lamented Major General Sir Henry 
d orrens, Knight Commander of the Bath, and of the 
Tower and Sword, Colonel of the 2nd or Queen’s Re- 
giment of Infantry, and Adjutant-General of the 
English Army. His mother was the daughter of 
Colonel Patton, of the H. E. I. Co.’s Service, at one 
time Governor of St. Helena. 

He was born at Canterbury, on the 20th May, 1806. 
His father — then a Lieutenant Colonel— was at that 
time on the Stall* of the Kent District, whose Head 
Quarters were at Canterbury. On the occasion of 
the unfortunate General Whitelock’s expedition to 
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South America, Lieutenant Colonel Torrens accom- 
puniod liini in the capacity of Military Secretary. 
During the absence of liis father on this service, Henry 
Torrens remained with his mother in Scotland : but 
after the return of the expedition, and the close of the 
trial of its unhappy Commander, Lieutenant Colonel 
Torrens was appointed to the office of Assistant in tho 
Department of tho Military Secretary at the Horse 
Guards, — when the family resided in London. 

On tlio ajipointment of Sir Arthur Wellesley to the 
CJommand of the Expedition to Portugal, Lieutenant 
Colonel Torrens received tho appointment of Military 
Secretary, and in that capacity was present in the ac- 
tions ot Poli<,'a and Vimiera, and throughout the suc- 
(‘essful Campaign which terminated in the evacuation 
of Portugal by the French. During the absence of 
Ills father in Portugal, Henry ToiTens and his mother 
remained in J^ondon; and on the return of Lieutenant 
( Colonel Torrens to the office at the Horse Guards, 
wliicli had been kept vacant for him in his absence, 
London continued for two or three years to be tlieir 
residence. As tlie family encreased in numbers, tho 
air and space oftered by a suburban residence, was 
felt to he a desideratum ; and about 1810 or 11, they 
I’cmovcd to Fulham, wliere at Mulgravc House, near 
the banks of the lhames, Henry passed tho first years 
of liig boyhood. 

His first tutor was IMr. Railton, a tall and gaunt 
Cockeniiouth man, an usher in Mr. Maxwell’s school 
at Parsons Green, Jiear Fulham, who came dailv over 
to Mulgravc House to instruct him in the first myste- 
ries of tlio Latin Grammar. His mother had early 
sown good seed in his mind, and by her astonishing 
powers of infant tuition, had prepared the ground for 
the ample crop which years and study were after- 
wards destined so fully to develope. Railton in truth 
was hardly worthy of his pupil: but he nevertheless 
made so favourable an impression on Henry’s parents, 
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tjiat he was encouraged by them to set up a school, 
with the promise tliat Henry and liis next brother, 
Arthur, (three years and a half liis junior) should be 
the first pupils. To Brompton, therefore, the boys pro- 
ceeded ; Henry at the age of nine and a half — Arthur 
at six — and a year later, the school encreasing with 
extraordinary rapidity, a larger house at Brook Green, 
near Hammersmith, (Eagle House,) became necessary 
to provide for the swelling numbers. The influence 
of Henry Torrens’ father, now a General Officer, a 
Commander of the Bath, the Colonel of a Regiment, 
and Military Secretary to the Duke of York, mate- 
rially aided the progress of the Cockermouth school- 
master : and Railton (a bachelor, and of the simplest 
and most sparing personal habits) made a rapid fortune. 
The school had soon increased to little short of one 
hundi^ed scholars, and Railton finally retired to Cocker- 
mouth with a fortune of £100,000, a sum unprece- 
dented in scholastic annals. 

In about 1818 or 1819, Henry was removed to the 
Charter House School, and in 1820, with two of his 
brothers he spent six months at ProN ins, in the De- 
partment Seine et Marne with a Frencli tutor, M. 
Becquet by name. M. and Mine. Bccquet are the ori- 
ginals of the Picotots, in the extraordinary novel of 
Madame de Malguet,” published in England in 1848,* 
and most of the otlier cliaracters in this story (repro- 
duced as they were in print after the lapse of so 
many years) are in fact more or less founded upon his 
boyisli recollections of the good folks of Pro vins, twenty- 
seven years before. Madame de Malguet herself, though 
refined and poeticized into a character as original 
in its conception as it is interesting in its de- 
velopment and touching in its denouement — owes 
her origin to his recollection of La Comtesse de Guer- 
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clii, a woman of high birth, but strange history and 
eccentric manners, whom he often met in the little 
Provins circles, and who always wore the dress of a 
man. The type of Meyrick — the English sailor-hero 
— was Hugh Patton, his mother’s brother, then a 
young Post-Captain, now an Admiral in tlie Service, 
and who lived with the Becquets and his nephews, 
partly to watch over their education and conduct, and 
partly in reality, as the story describes, to pick up 
French and red-legged partridges on the broad plains 
of Champagne. “ Liver and Lights” had their proto- 
types in Dash and Toby Picotot’s French-English, 
his peculiar ^e<a 52 -sporting habits and phraseology — his 
song-writing — and his chattering good-humored little 
wife — all are d'aprh nature, I'he original of Lam- 
bert” was the Le Capitaine Terrasse, a Bonapartist 
ex-Officer of Cavalry, who was vegetating in wrath 
and in enforced idleness under the surveillance of the 
gensd’armes, at Provins, devoured by mortification, 
disappointment and ennui — but a very good fellow, 
and very kind to the two brothers; and whoso ‘‘trum- 
])ct-march” strangely knocked out of his cane against 
ills teeth, was a thing not to be forgotten. 

Wlieii at Provins, Henry Torrens attended the ^‘Col- 
lege” under IM. Lebrun — a strange and characteristic 
specimen of the French institutaire of those days ; 
amopg wliose virtues cleanliness was not ; and who 
appeared constantly in school, shirtless and with un- 
washed and stockingless feet thrust into sabots of the 
coarsest and the heaviest. On his return from 
France, Henry resumed his studies at the Charter 
House under Drs. Russell and Watkinson ; the latter 
familiarly designated Watky” by the irreverent ; and 
of whose eccentric deportment and somewhat irregular 
habits, many a strange story used to be retailed. 

He shortly afterwards went to Oxford as a student 
of Christ Church, and there he remained for some 
yeai’s. The Choral Society” of Christ Church for 
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the cultivation of vocal music, in which beautiful art 
he so greatly excellcfl, Avas mainly founded by him. 
His social powers, his talents for conversation and 
for song, his wonderful sense of the ridiculous and 
appreciation of fun, — his active imagination and his 
animal si)irits — all these must have interfered in somo 
degree with the staid and steady course of scholastic 
life Avhich he should have doubtless follow’ed. Deans 
and Proctors, and such like stern authorities, in tlieir 
zeal for order and discipline, arc apt to make small 
allowance for the strength of such imaginative im- 
pulses on the mind of lively youth : and in truth a 
frolic cost our friend dear. 

One morning early, the Dean of Christ Church 
looked forth into ‘‘ C^uad,” and lo ! the doors of the 
various buildings which over-night had been of a hue 
soberly bcHtting the solemnity of their educational 
functions, presented now a bright scai'let aspect ! lii- 
c|uiri(js were set on foot, and the heinous crime was 
traced among others to Henry Torren^^. Rustication 
followed. Three companions in the otience were shar- 
ers in the punishment. They wao’e all the children 
of Officers of very distinguished military rank. "IVo 
of them w'ere sons of the man wdio shortly before had 
given peace to lMiro])e C the fourth, of a brave and 
enlightened soldier of noble blood, and then the Go- 
vernor of the Military College. The selection of four 


* General Alava, the well-known and hi^hly-Obteeincd Spaniard, 
who lived so iniii-h with the Guke and had been in his family 
thronfrhoiit the I’oninsidar AVar, deseiibcd to Coloind Torrens the 
mode in which the j>;reat soldier received the intelligence of the 
rustication of his sons. Ho was eutertauiiii{^ a party at dinner, 
when the letter eontaininf^ this information was put into his hands. 
He read it, put it into his pocket, and conlimied the eunversatiou in 
the Inely tone which had prevailed before, and w'hieh he kept up 
till his f;uests had all gone, leavin;r Alava, who was staying at Aps- 
ley Hon.se, alone with him. When the lust f^uest had taken leave, 
and none were present but his old friend, the Duke laid his head on 
his hands on the table and wept bitterly. 



military victims for punishment, when there were 
other offenders connected with graver dignitaries, gave 
occasion to some remark ; and the penalty was said to 
have exceeded by far the gravamen of the offence. 
To throAV indeed a young man back in life for a frolic, 
neither immoral nor disgraceful — for a practical joke, 
in fact, a mere lark — seems harsh and unjust ; and 
in this instance to have savored more of an impulse 
of offended dignity and of personal resentment, than of 
a calm and deliberate act of justice. The amount of 
})aintcr’s work done in the course of a few hours of 
darkness was such as to surprise the Oxford brethren 
of the brush who were called in to efface the offending 
red; — they declared it to have been a good three 
days’ job. 

Henry pursued his studies, till his return to Oxford, 
with the Reverend Mr. IMorrison, at Stoneleigh, in 
Warwickshire; in whicli neighbourhood he became as 
usual a general favorite, and was long, and may bo 
yet remembered. 

By means of this untoward and harshly visited fro- 
lic, his sojourn at Christ Church was prolonged till 
about 1824 or 1825, when he took his degree; and sorely 
against his will, but to meet his father’s wishes, he 
proceeded to ‘‘eat his Terms” at the Inner Temple, 
with the ultimate view of following the profession of 
the Jjaw. But to his imaginative miml and lively 
and sociable disposition, the drudgery of law studies, 
although in after-life he returned to them con amore, 
but with which indeed at that time he never earnestly 
grappled, became soon insupportable. Unwillingly 
his distinguished father found himself forced to relin- 
quish the just and reasonable hope of seeing his gifted 
son on the high road towards the brilliant prizes of the 
most fruitful in solid distinction of all the profession ; 
and, abandoning the law, Henry Torrens fell back on di- 
plomacy ;--to him through life a pleasing and conge- 
nial pursuit ; but indeed scarcely in the first instance 
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offering tlie immediate prospect of sufficient remune- 
ration to one whose patrimony was modest like his 
own. 

lie received an appointment in tlio department of 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and worked 
regularly at the Foreign Oflice in Downing Street, 
pen in hand, for some months at Precis and Protocols, 
when a Bengal writership was j>laced at liis father’s 
disposal. Sir Henry Torrens left his son entirely to 
himself as to his decision on this momentous question. 
Henry w’cnt down to Christ Church and consulted his 
friends. Lord William Bcntinck was on the point of 
sailing for his government; — he promised protection 
and advancement to the son of his friend ; — an emi- 
nent East India Director tempted him by the flatter- 
ing but fallacious promise of a return home with a 
fortune in ten years. 

Diplomacy was a barren soil ; — India, if loss bril- 
liant, held forth substantial pros})ects; and thus it was 
that in 1828 Henry Torrens left England for ever ; — 
with a genius equal to cope with the best of the land 
in the highest functions of the State ; with a mind eager 
for learning and a [)en whose lively and imaginative, 
as well as pathetic powers, and whose ready ekxpienco 
have rarely been surpassed — n ith a temperament ac- 
tive, restless, and untiring, — an amazing fund of de- 
sultory and abstruse information and a singular |X)wer 
(jf acquiring and retaining it, and with a genius for 
language seldom equalled ; — a first-rate man indeed, 
possessing all the polish and accomplishments ot high- 
bred society, and the usaye du monde, which that so- 
ciety alone can give; the charm and delight of every 
circle, in which he moved, and the darling of those 
whose intimacy and allections he shared. 
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The (late of Mr. Torrens’ rank as writer was April 
30t]i, 1 828 ; the execution of covenant, J une 6th, and the 
notification of appointment by tlic Honorable the Court 
of Directors, June 1 1th of tlie same year. He arriv- 
ed in India, Novcmhcr lOtli, 1828, passed College in 
tlic sj)ring of 1829, got a medal for proficiency in 
Hindee in February 1829, and on tlie 14th July 
1829, was appointed Assistant to the Magistrate and 
Collector of Land Revenue at Meerut. In April 1831, 
ho was Officiating Deputy Collector of Land Revenue 
and Customs at the same place ; February 21st, 1832, 
Hoad Assistant to the Magistrate and Collector, and 
June 23rd, 1834, Officiating Joint Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector. From 18tii January, 1835 to 1st No- 
vember, 1836, he was Acting Deputy Secretary to the 
(Tovernment of India in tlie General Department, and 
within this period acted as Secretary for a sliort time. 
On the 1st November, 1836, he was a])pointed Acting 
Deputy Registrar of the Sudder Dewanny and Niza- 
inut Adawlut and Preparer of Reports, and licld this 
office until tlie 91 h January, 1837, wlicn he succeeded 
as Acting Dojmty Secretary in the Judicial and Re- 
venue Department. On the 1 Ith April of the same 
year, he was made Officiating Collector of Rungpore, 
and had specially to look into the Treasury accounts. 
AfU'r settling matters to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment, he Mas offered the permanent appointment, but 
declined it. From 3 1st July, 1837, to 9th Oc- 
tober, 1837, he was Acting Deputy Secretary in the 
Judicial, Revenue and Secret and Political Depart- 
ments, and from the latter date till the 12th February 
1840, Deputy Secretary in all the Civil Departments 
in attendance on the Governor-General. His next 
appointment, which he held only till the 5th of March 



fullowing, was Officiating Secretary to Government, 
in the General Department ; he tlien became Secre- 
tary to the Board of Customs, which office he quitted 
in May, 1840, becoming Officiating Secretary to Go- 
vernment in the Secret and Political Department. In 
October, 1840, he rejoined the Board of Customs, and 
remained its Secretary until April, 1847, when he was 
appointed Agent to the Governor-General at Moor- 
shedabad, which situation he filled at the time of his 
death. 

The above record, showing fourteen or fifteen ap- 
pointments in nearly three years, illustrates the sys- 
tem of the Civil Service, which shifts a man from one 
department to another, iintil probably he has gone 
through all. Law, revenue, and politics are branches 
of knowledge, which the dullest are apparently supposed 
to master with the ablest, for Mr. Torrens’ career was, 
in the variety of appointments, that of scores of officers, 
and many of them, to say the best, very ordinary 
men. Without disparagement to the most distinguish- 
ed of Indian public servants, it may be said — must be 
said if the truth is to be spoken — that the system is a 
bad one; and that no department will be as well 
served as it might be while it prevails. Let us 
suppose our present able Financial Secretary, or 
our distinguished Foreign Secretary, transferred to 
the Sudder Bench! What sort of Juilges is it 
likely they would prove ? Clear-headed and t^arnest 
beyond question, but surely not as competent as in- 
ferior men whose lives had been passed in Courts, 
and in the practice of the law. It may be said that this 
is to suppose an improbable translation ; that these men 
would only be removed into Council or to the Gover- 
norship of the N. W. Provinces, or to a Residency : 
very likely ; but it is of what might be under the 
existing system that I write, and it is notorious tha^ 
men are sometimes made Judges of the highest Native 
Court of Appeal in the country, whose time and 



attention have not for years been directed to legal 
matters. 

But further remarks on this subject would be 
foreign to my theme. 

From 1829 to 18.35 Mr. Torrens would appear 
to have been at Meerut, and it was during this 
j)eriod — I think about 1832 — that in conjunction with 
lliairy Miers Elliott,* he established the ISFceriit Ob- 
server, the first newspaper, I believe, published in 
tlie U])per Ib’eviuces. 

In 1835 Mr. Torrens was again in Calcutta, and he 
seems to have interested himself in almost every thing 
that went on of public imjwrtanee. In June of the year 
ill (juestion, tliere wiis a iMeeting at the Town Hall to 
address the (lovernor-General in Council, upon the 
proposed law relating to the Press of India, and fo|| 
re})ealing tlie Regulation of March 1823, relating to 
tlie Press of Bengal. Mr. Torrens took jiart in the 
discussion and observed — With reference to the 
(h\ il Service, of which he was a imanber, he could 
say tliat those belonging to it, who Averc unfav'ourable 
to the liberty of the Press, Avero born Tories, bred 
Torit'S, and inhaled nothing but Toryism ; but the 
majority Avere greatly in its faAanir, and Avould re- 
joice that the country had the means Avhereby their 
actions might become better knoAvn to the commu- 
nity.*’^ Even in those days there Avere men belonging 
to the favoured Service who did not shrink from plain 
speaking, and if they did not truly , represent the 


^ The death, at, the Cape, of this disfioguished public servant has 
been annoiiiiced while these pauses are passinj^ through tho press, and I 
cannot foibear an expression of deep sorrow at bis loss. His date of 
rank us a Writer was precisely one year earlier than that of Henry 
T(»rrens, In tlu-ir hwc for Eastern learning, they were alike, and so they 
were in versatility of talent. Ihith were accomplished scholars, and the 
charm of the society m which they moved. The late Foreign fSecretary 
must inevitably have reached the very highest office open to a Civilian, 
had he heeii spared : his loss to this country as a public man, is a heavy 
one ; and by an unusually large circle of friends, the memory of his pn- 
vate excellencies will long be cherished with affectionate regard. ^ 

h 
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F(*oling of the body at large, tliey at any rate were not 
(■(aitradicted. On the same occasion tlie late Mr. James 
P.artle said — He could assure the Meeting, that the 
majority of the latter (the Society of Calcutta) were 
in fav our of an uncontrolled Press ; while the Service 
to which he belonged, were all or nearly all in its 
hn'oiir. The latter considered that all the acts of influ- 
ontial men should be disclosed to the public, and were 
of <i})inion that no honest inan would ever fear the ex- 
l)OMire. With reference to the Native Press, he con- 
si(lere<l it as a means for the cultivation of the Native 
mind, and that when the Government of this country 
holds it by the Native mind, they hold it by the best 
tenure.'’ 

In the following month, wo find our friend at 
th(' Town Hall again, at a IMeeting convened for 
flie purpose of a(lo[)ting such measures as might be 
best calculated to secure trial by jury in civil cases 
in the Sipavme Court, aud likewise for coiisideriug 
the expeilieiicy of extending aud ])romotiug the jury 
system throughout the country. Tlis Kesolution was — 
“ That this Ah'eting, convinced of the Ix'uefits n*sult- 
ing from trial by jury an<l of tlu' a[)pliejil)ility of the 
system to all parts of India, cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing their earnest hope, that tiu* (roverumeut of 
India may find it practicable to extend it to all parts 
of the Kinpire.’’ 

On the loth of Se]>tember 18‘hj, there was a" very 
large dinner at the Town Hall, to cc'lebrate the Act, 
wliereby the Press of India was rendeix'd free, and 
here again, Mr. Torrens took a very prominent p{irt, 
as he did on the anniversary the following year. I 
do not know that I can select a better specimen of his 
stvle ill si)eaking than is afforded by his speech on the 
t'ormer occasion, which was as follows: — 

‘‘ It is withpnnul satisfaction, yet not, I trust, without a duo 
and pin])cr sense of iny own inadeejuacy, that I find m\self 
deputi'd to address you on a subject tlie most intimately aud 
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iinmodiately connected with the cause of our meeting this 
(ncning. You have already hailed with heartful and enthii- 
!,ia>tie applause tiu‘ coirunents so ahly made by our learned 
chairman on that essence of the spirit of independence, — Press 
freedom in the abstract ; whence is conceded to the governed 
the rightful power of comment on the acts of the governing 
body ; whence the citizen possesses the means of exerting 
boine (legn'O of moral influence on the destinies of the commu- 
nity wliercof he forms a part; whereby the injured man 
obtains the jirivilege of submitting his grievances to public 
ojiinion, should they fail to meet with just arbitration from a" 
sojireme authority w’hich may forget its duty is to serve the 
intli\idnal while it controls the State. Let me now .^pcak 
to you of the agent to ns in the distribution of these advan- 
tages — the Press of India. But a few, a very few short years 
ago, and who would have dared here to assert that such 
an agent of public opinion existed in the coimtiy ? Who above 
all could have dared do so, being as myself the paid hireling of 
a nomiiinlly despotic goverimieut ? Who in those days coidd 
luiM* imagineil tliat the Indian Press would so soon become t!ie 
acknowledged mouthpiece of the feelings of the people and 
l)(> tlcclarcd free ? 1 look not, gentleimm, to the secondary 
agencies of the exertions of individual wiiters, or to the henefl- 
ceneo of individual rulers as having caused tliis great political 
revolution. No — a higher and more commanding influence 
has eflected it, — the progress of liberal opinions, — the influx 
of pf)])ular feelings throughout so large a portion of L'i\dised 
Europe has insensibly afleetod even our remote and semi • 
barbarous community ; — those feelings, gentlemen, actuated by 
which *meu unarmed, friendless, jioor, and powerless, have by 
combination and by union overthrown the thrones of kiims, 
destroyed the impiously arrogated divine right to heredita- 
ry tyranny, and demonstrated the post of chief magistrate 
of a people to be in trutli a merely elective one, held on 
the tenure of the people. Well, not even despotic power 
in tliis country availed as a harrier to the moral progress 
of these opinions; and why? — because thank God T the 
autocrat delegated to maintain that despotic power has been 
an Englisliman himself, subject to the superior control ot 
elective assemblies, and compelled to admit in his policy some- 
2 b 
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thing of the principle which regulates the acts of his nation's 
rulers. Other and more local causes have, of course, done much 
towards accelerating the operation of Press freedom in fiidia. 
I will not gentlemen again detail to you the history of the Press 
already sketched by our chainnan, nor touch on times Adamite 
or pre-Adamite. Such antediluvian reminiscences have become 
matters of comment for the historian. I need not even make 
much mention of days intervening between tbern and our own 
time during the insignificant viceroyalty of the Earl of Arracan. 
His successor, gentlemen, is the ruler on whom of all past we 
may to-night look with most interest, as having been the first 
to acknowledge the Press in India as in any way connected with 
acts of the Supreme Government. Few here can, I believe, 
forget the sensation produced by Lord William Bentinck’s 
extraordinary advertisement, wherein he invited dissatisfied 
persons in general and intelligent Indigo planters in particular, 
to supply him with what he termed information. This 
advertising openly for hints for legislation was a plain, 
straightforward, common-sense sort of j)rocee(ling, sufficiently 
surprising in any heatl of a government but doubly so as 
emanating from the Governor-General of India. Some 
laughed, some sneered, some condemned, and some few 
applauded, but the meavsure thus variously discussed, though 
certainly fraught with evil as the first sign of the secret 
intelligence system so much favoured by our late viceroy, had 
yet the beneficial effect of compromising him with regard to 
the Press ; for bow could he after ap])ea]ing for aid to the 
agency of the public journafs deprecate with, justic,^ his 
subjects making the same appeal- to the same power for the 
same purpose ? Lord William’s object in encouragiilg dis- 
cussion in the public papers was twofold : — firstly, he there- 
by elicited truth — that truth which distrusted taking oj)enly 
and honestly at the fountain head, lie obtained true informa- 
tion by the conflict of opj)osite opinions, and through the same 
means arrived at an accurate estimate of the moral character of 
those under his rule, — an advantage inestimable to one who 
like him ruled men by working on their passions and their jire- 
judices. Secondly, Lord William favoured Press discussions 
as a counterpoise to his own unpopular measures. He well knew 
the \alue of a safety-valve for disaffection ; and if in the escape 
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□f tho noxious pditical cases something personally offensive to 
himself was elicited, what cared he ? When cotitumelious 
paragraphs ajipeared, llis Lordship became conveniently 
ifHict(,'d with Falstaff’s malady of not marking, and })ohtely 
placing information gained to the credit account, was content 
.() spimgo out the debtor column of disagreeable personal 
trutlis, ijuoad ac, as per contra, not worth reckoning. In 
thus encouraging, however, such discussions, Lord William 
elfeclcd a singular revolution by bringing the officers of the 
Bengal Army In commimlcatlon with the Press in a manner n[) 
to Ills time unexampled in tliis country ; and here, gentlemen, 
I approaeh a part of my suhject wliich I would fain avoid 
were it possible. It involves a discussion of the most delicate 
nature, but which 1 feel it my duty, having been in some way 
compelled in projiosing to you the Indian Pre.ss, to enter upon. 
I consider it mv duty to do so in justice to many of those 
hra\e men whom you have but now entiuisiastically cheered ; 
for they have been unjustly stigmatized ; and I, as the son of a 
soldn'r, and one whose pride and pleasuie it has always been to 
he th(‘ companion and the friemd of soldiers, take satisfaction in 
rebutting tli(‘ improper imputation. Tho olHceis of the Bengal 
Army have hemi termed captions' cavillers at authority, insub- 
ordinate subordinates, — men who jireferred writing their griev- 
<uiees to ha\ing tliem redressed — why ? Because they wrote in 
the jiiihlic pajiers. Butting aside all tpiestion as to tlie rectitude 
of sucli proceeding, let me ask, were they tlie only body who 
did this, or Jiad they no precedent for such conduct ? Ditl 
th('v not see the correspontleiice portion of the haigllsli United 
Ser\ici# Journal teeming with statements of the unredressed 
grievances of officers of JI. M.’s Army, and II. M.’s Na\y ; or 
if they sought a nearer, a more immediate, a colonial jiroccdent 
— had tlicy not licforc them similiar expositions of injuries in the 
columns of the C'olnmho paper ? Tliey had all this, gentlemen, 
and tliey had more, — they were encouraged not only by 
precedent hut almost by precept. They liad the example before 
them of the highest authority in the country, — a military man 
ultimately their Commander-in-Chief. They saw that he 
favoured the Press, — that he attempted not to repress tlieir 
publicly commenting on their wrongs. It is a moral ahsiiidity to 
suppose for an instant tliat a man would rather write publicly 

3 h 
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of his grievance than apply to have it redressed through the 
proper channels ; but when having done so he found it unre- 
dressed, was he to blame if under sucli encouragement he did 
at last betake himself to the public prints ; nay more, when 
the Mofussil papers first appeared who was the earliest, the 
staunchest supporter of the one peculiarly devoted to the 
interests of the Army, — who but Lord William Bentinck ? 
It is remarkable that military discussions he never interferetl 
with, and that it was only on certain abstract political reasonings, 
and on the injury officially sustained by civilians that he inter- 
posed and threatened punishments for tlieir publication. Could 
a military man, — could any man tempted be supposed able to 
resist the temptation ? ‘I have a grievance to detail at Head 
Quarters. I know that the principal military authority sanc- 
tions public discussion of military questions. I know that he 
reads regularly, and witli interest, such and such a puhlicjitlon ; 
is it surprising that wliilc forwarding my official complaint 1 
should endeavour to attract his attention to it by detailing 
the subject in the print he favors and peruses, and tluis 
submit it to my chief and to the public at once.’ — No, g(Mitle- 
men, blame not the Bengal officers. Jf they ever acted indis- 
creetly, theirs was not the indiscretion, but his who sanctioned 
the action. If any one among them can have been supposed m 
this malter to have done wrong, it was not his fault Init that 
of the chief whose duty it was to set him (if lu' did v\rong) 
right. The acrimony, however, with wdiieli many of those 
discussions w'ere conducted begot a style the reverse of credi- 
table to the Bre.ss. The uncompromising tone and fiMrless 
statements of the uji-eountry papers added fire to this fijcd, and 
induced personally hostile recrimination, which 1 as a friend to 
the Press now regret should have been ent(‘rtalned. I do so 
the more, because this abuse of free speech has induced certain 
of the later writers to fall into the mistake of confounding 
strong language with strong writing. The two are not iiicoin- 
patibio ; but it should be remembered that the satire of a gen- 
tleman is like his sword, sharpest and most keen when most 
polished. The faults of the Mofussil Press were, however, 
those common to all juvenile political publications ; they are 
the more venial as having been incurred in supporting the cause 
ol' independence. Its merits were its own. The quasi free- 



di»in of the Press existing under our late viceroy was however 
of such a nature as to throw all writers into an anomalous 
position. Men were independent only on sufferance. Thus 
ojie priding himself on his boldness aimed at a daiigerous dis- 
tinction by tnmehing on the verge of undue' and unnecessary 
acrimony ; another exasperated by personal irritation disguised 
the working of individual feeling under the bastard sem- 
blance of independence, deceiving even himself in what he 
did. The honest act of our present ruler* has abolished 
the anomaly I trust for ever, and will, I think, remodel 
the character of the whole Indian Press. The acts of govern- 
ment are now open to free discussion : let then the sub- 
jects of comment be measures and not men. Do you who 
conduct the Press learn to respect the engine you govern as it 
ha> been respected by those who govern you. J scout utterly the 
har(' imagination of its being possible to see disaffection sown 
by means of the Anglo-Indian Press. If, indeed, the Press in 
India could ever be einployi'd against the stability of our 
govcinment the native press might be the means of operation, 
'rids however can at present be hardly anti<*ij)ated. Those of 
the natne community, capable of reading the history of passing 
events, of commenting rationally on the proceedings of govern- 
nuMit, must h(‘ siuisihle, that the ad\antago of the power now 
conciHled to tlumi must consist in its use, not in its abuse. They 
will a])))reciat(‘ the boon accord(*d to them whereby they enjoy 
a means of self-redress, by bringing the story of their wrongs 
bcfoie the tribunal of the governing power and of the public 
at once, and at the same time, lie wdio desires just judgment 
will not»eomnieiice by insulting the arbitrative power, and least 
of all cnuld he do so through an organ now acknowledged as an 
intc'gral part of the system of social government in India. The 
native press may oppose hereafter the ^ruling power, but it will 
only he when tin* political misdeeds of that power sliall have 
themselves armcil and given energy to the agents of opposition, 
(lentlcmen, I have now acquitted myself to the best of my 
ability of a task most invidious and most difficult, in some 
jncasure forced upon me. Let me have the satisfaction of the 


* Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
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conclusion of this loose address of hearing you cheer tny toast 
with the enthusiasm it deserves, and hail with warmth and sin- 
cerity the birth of the Free Press of India.” 

Steam communication with England had a friend in 
Mr. T., and he took })art in tlie proceedings of a 
Meeting held in March 1836. This attention to public 
questions, at the time that he had official iluties to en- 
gage him, and while lie was devoted to literary pursuits, 
sufficiently shows tlic activity of his mind. But more; 
it marked an independence of character and a certain 
catholicity of feeling, which a passionate love for books 
too fre<juently interferes with. He was a man of 
remarkably strong feelings, and his i)re[)ossessions 
were always witli the vv'eaker side: perhaps this 
sometimes led him to do injustice to the Autlmrities in 
the views he took of their conduct towards subor- 
dinates ; and pci’ha])s, too, it led him to be to(j little 
suspicious of men with grievances. He had a noble 
disregard for authority and great names where he 
thought they were doing, or giving sanction to, 
injustice; but it may be that his chivalry occasionally 
saw victims or lU'stined sacrifices where no jiersonal 
wrong was contein]>/ated. If lie was prompt to stand 
by others, he was c<[ually tenacious of his own posi- 
tion ami his own independence. Wlien he was Offi- 
ciating Deputy Secretary to Government, in the 
General Department, one of the journals s^l^oke of 
J^ord William Bentinck as having been his ‘ jiatron’ 
and ‘ henefaetor,’ on vvliieh Mr. Torrens })iil)liely 
wi’ote: — The use of these words, according to their 
common acceptation, would induce those who read 
them to infer, that I liad tleriv ed from Lord William’s 
favor and, beneficence extraortlinary official advantage. 
On reference to the list of the Civil Service, you 
will find me rated as a head Assistant. In the course 
of seven years’ service, I have obtained one step, accord- 
ing to the ordinary routine of promotion. ]\Iy pre- 
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sent ‘ good appointment’ I obtained casually during 
a visit to tlio Presidency on private affairs, utterly 
unconnected with any hopes of official advancement. 
Jt is a temporary appointment whicli I expected, wlien 
I took it, to liave been obliged to vacate this month, 
fl do not admit that any man can be my ‘ patron my 
j)osition in the Service as to permanent rank and 
emoluments is not better than most, and inferior to 
that of many, of my •cotemporaries. I do not, liow- 
cver, coin])lain of the position, nor do I desire to be 
patronized.” lie lived, however, to complain sadly 
of Ids position ; hut the spirit that revolted at the idea 
of being made an object of favour, of being advanced 
by the mere good-will of a patron, survived to the last. 


CHAP. III. 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Society on the oth of 
October 1837, was read a Minute by William Hay 
Macnaghten,* Idghly approving of un’lCgyptian manu- 
script of the Alif Laila, or Book of the Thou- 
sand Niohts and One Nioht, commonly known 
a'< the Arnhinn Niylifs^ Entertainment, which had been 
brought to India by the late Ma-jor Turner Macan, 
Kditor of the Shati-Nameh, and had become the 
property of Mr. (diaries Brownlow, by whom it was 
laid before this learned body. The other Members 
of tlie ("ommittee of Papers also spoke highly of 
the manuscript, and a very general wish was 
expiessed that it might not only be published under 
coiu})etent editorship, but translated. Eventual- 
ly ^Ir. ^Macnaghten undertook the former task 
and :\[r. Torrens the latter; but he did no.t proceed 
be\ond the first volume. When this was published 
(1838,) lie was Nvith the Governor-General at Simla, 


• Sii!)>,oquently Sir William, our unfurtuiiate Eiuoy at Cabul. 
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and the Af(yh an qiw<ition was then occupying the 
attention of' Ins Lordship and those about him. Mr. 
Torrens was away from the books and autliorities 
it was necessary to consult, to carry out liis plan of en- 
grafting upon the Tales a set of notes upon the liabits 
of the Mussulmans generally, making tliem as full and 
comprehensive as possible. Again, he intimated in 
his preface that had he known earlier of Mr. Lane’s 
being similarly engaged he might liave hesitated be- 
fore he undertook Ids task ; and perhaps it was this 
that mainly led him to discontinue it, — a determina- 
tion which every one must regret. 

The most striking novelty in Mr. Torrens’ volume 
was that all the poetry appeared in verse, which one 
critic, at least, did not deem judicious; ])ut as the 
work is one upon whicli it would be j)resinn])tuous in 
me to olfer any remarks, 1 may extract a portion 
of an interesting article by the writer in (piestion, 
reviewing at the same time Lane’s and other editions.'* 

But we must tear oursehes from Mr. Lane for a while, and 
hasten to o»ir last and newest worthy, Mr. Torrens, the ap- 
pearance of wliose l)ook wo hailed with a like joy, and to 
whom wo feel a similar gratitude for his enthusiasm in behalf 
of a true version. It is a <‘urious circumstance that two such 
translations as these should issue forth nearly, or, perhaps, at 
the very same moment ; for that of jMr. Torrens, thougli it 
has but just come to England, has the date of last year at 
Calcutta. f The first volume (which, as we have before men- 
tioned, is all that has yet arrived) is also a largo o6tavo of 
goodly thickness, possessing a fair lump of annotation ; and 
though it has no embellishment from the designer, it has new 

* The London and Wcstnnn.ster Keview, No. I.X I V. — October, 
1839 . 

t Mr. Torrens, the translator, and Mr. Macnaf^liten, the editor ot 
the work in its orifrinal lauguairo, are both of tliem hi^h in the civil 
service of the East India Company, and the latter is, perhaps, the man 
upon whom rests at this moment the largest share of the [)ractical go- 
vernment of India. It is gratif>ing to find that amiilst the toils of office, 
nowhere more hurtheiisome than in llritish India — nowhere so little 
capal)lc of being evaded or put aside— these gentlemen have still found 
leisure for the culfivation ot tastes and pursuits such as are evidenced 
by these publications. 
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talcs to rccomiuciid it, as Mr. Lane’s has, and difFerent from 
his (\^hicl^ is an additional recommendation); lastly, to enthu- 
siasts not easily alarmed, it has the novel attractions of not 
bt in<r so scrupulous in its notions of what is fit for retention, 
andbf (riving the whole of the poetry, — with, alas ! tlie draw- 
back of its being all put into verse. No dishonour either to 
Mr. Torrens’s verse, which is for the most part spirited, and 
sometimes (particularly in the blank verse) excellent ; and 
wiicn it docs its full duty to the originals, verse is, of course, 
better than the best prose, and Mr. Torrens’s poetical passages 
ar(' so far Ix'tter than IVIr. Lane’s, and indeed the best tliat 
ha\c \(>f appeared. When he is h'ss happy, his verse is but 
of the better sort of conventional order, with a suHficiency of 
gratuitous rhyim's and fillings up. Confidence in its fidelity 
would be dcstro)cd, were not the good faith manifest in the 
rc''t, and Mr. Lane’s version also at hand to confirm its pre- 
tellMoUs. Tt is impossible indi'ed not to look at the two ver- 
hiui^ without bringing them into comparison, and making them 
illustrati' one another. M'c gatlier, from a candid intimation 
on the part of Mr. Torrens, that he considers himself an infe- 
rior si'holar to >Mr. Lane, though a modesty of this sort ought 
not to tell against a man too far ; perhaps, indeed, it is only 
tht‘ (h'licacy of a naturally superior mind, doubting its success 
in comjiarisoii with anather, by very reason of having a still 
hiLiher notion of what is due to its task. And yet a true and 
generous candour would not have justice done to it, if we did 
not take it at its word, even to the seeming disparagement of 
its possessor ; and our impression is, after a diligent perusal 
of all that has hitliorto appeared from the pens of both, that 
iMi. I’orrens is, probably, the inferior scholar, with a less pre- 
cise ('arnestne^s about anything literal, and somewhat of less 
gra\itv of spirit ; yet more sensitive, we guess, both to mirth 
and lo tears, and with a greater instinct of universality. Lis 
style, though strongly eolounxf with •rientalisin, and indeed 
harsh and freipiently unidiomatic, is not so full of Mow.? and 
thees, and otlnn* scriptural and nnfamiliarizing inodes ; which 
will be thought by readers in general an advantage ; and yet, 
on the other hand, in Mr. Lane’s version there is a certain 
tveiflht of Eastern truth and completeness, i^iiich (a single 
false conclusion apart) gives a sort of paramount pervading 
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authority to liis work, and makes him resemble an Arab full 
dressed, compared with the lighter half-apparel of Mr. Tor- 
rens. At the same time, it is not a little remarkable that, owing 
perhaps partly to idioms of their original, and partly to long 
living out of their native country, instances of incorrect 
grammatical construction are to be found in the versions of 
both those gentlemen, particularly in that of Mr. Torrens; 
and though his original manuscript, as well as Mr. Lane’s, is 
Egyptian, his proper names (which, as usual, amuse us with 
new readings upon new, and increase our despair of any settled 
nomenclature) abound in that substitution of the letter n for 
other vowels which marks the oriental scholarship of the 
Ganges ; — Scheherazade and ' Shahrazad takijig the form of 
Sfui/ivrzad; Mahomet and Mohammad, of Muhummudi 
and the Khalecfeh, »Iaafar, and Mesroor, becoming Kladcef, 
Jofnr, and 3fusroor. In one ])assage our old friends Nou- 
reddin Ali and Shomseddln Mahomed really seemed as if 
they made a month at us on purpose, wlien they cj^led 
themselves “ the Fuzrer Noor ood T>ven UUec of Ai^gypt, 
and Shums ood Deen Muhmnmnd^ his brother.” 

There is one piece of preciseness, of Mr. Lane’s sort, which, 
on the other hand, Mr. Torrens has retained, and which, it 
appears to us, would have been much better omitted. Mr. 
Lane 1ms it not, and it has the air of being taken down from 
the inotith of a liomelier. story-teller than the one that furnish- 
ed his original. We allude to the frequent repetition of the 
words, “ So goes the tale which is a warrant of authenti- 
city quite as unnecessary, and not at all so amusing, as the 
dice Turpino of the Italian poets. * 

To show in what respect the verse of Mr. Torrens has 
sometimes the advantage of Mr. Jmne’s prose, in giving us a 
completer idea of the original poetry, take the following amus- 
ing s])ecimcn of an Eastern tjgrm of rhyming. There are 
some of a like sort in tYte writings of Sir William Jones. But 
we must first give the prose of Mr. Lane. 

“ Never trust in women, nor rely upon their vows ; 

For their pleasure and displeasure depend upon their ])assions. 
They otter a l^lse affection, for perfidy lurks within their 
clothing. 
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Bv the tale of Yoosuf (Joseph) be admonished, and guard 
” af^ainst their stratagems. 

Dost thou not consider that Iblees (tlie Devil) ejected Adam 
by means of woman ?” — Lane, Vol. i, p. 9. 

“ With confidence no woman grace, 

Nor trust an oath that’s given by them ; 

Passion’s the source and resting place 
Of anger and of joy with them ; 

False love they show with lying face, 

But ’neath the cloak all’s guile with them. 

In Yoosoof’s story you may trace 

Some of the treacheries rife in them ; 

See ye not Father Adam’s case 

He was driven forth by cause of them.” 

Torrens, p. 7. 

This is paraphrastic ; but still true to the meaning, while it is 
truer than prose to the form, at least to one form of Eastern 
poetry, if not to that of the immediate original ; though we 
suppose it to be that also. 

In the story of the Fisherman and the Jinnee (or the Ji'n, 
as iMr. Torrens calls him : a punster would soon find terrible 
spirit-warrant for that,) the reader who is curious enough to 
compare the translations, will find plenty of poetry that Mr. 
Lane has omitted, all of which, we confess, we would rather 
he had retained. Among others, is this good piece of blank 
verse, ending with a curious denouncement of the Mussulman 
clergy by the poor disappointed fisherman ; — 

When thou art seized of evil, then put on 
Patience the noble ; 

(this is finely modulated, — worthily of the sentiment) 
that is truest wisdom. 

Complain not to God’s servants ; in that case 
Thou mak’st a plaining to the merciless 
Against the merciful.” — Torkkns, p. 29. 

In the following no less excellent blank verse, Mr. Torrens 
has shown either that Mr. Ijane has not been correct even to 
the spirit of the original, or that his rival has improved upon it. 
But from what he says afterwards in a note, or the popularity 
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of the eloquent expressions in the last line but two, we must 
suppose that the former is the case. We will again give Mr. 
Lane’s version first. It is in that beautiful, terrible, and af- 
fecting passage of the story of the Physician Dooban, where 
his decapitated head speaks to the tyrant upon whom his 
retributive poison is working : — 

“ They make use of iheir power, and used it tyrannically ; 

and soon it became as though it never had existed. 

Had they acted equitably, they had experienced equity ; but 
they oppressed ; wherefore fortune oppressed them with 
calamities and trials. 

Then did the case itself announce to them, This is the re- 
ward of your conduct, and fortune is blameless.” — L ane, 
Yol. i., p. 97. 

Observe how far inferior this “fortune oppressing them/’ 
Sic., and “ the case itself announcing to them,” is to the 
imagery and expression in the verse of Mr. Torrens : — 

“ They issued savage mandates, but no long time 
Survived they in tlieir cruelty ; lor lo ! ye ! 

’Twas but a little, and the mandate was not. 

Had they done justice, justice were done them ; 

But they did ill, and. evil was their portion ; 

And fortune' turned against them, strongly armed 
With acts of woe arid trouble ; so they passed hence, 
And the mute eloguence of their condition 
Repeated to them. This is your reward ; 

Blame not the retribution.” — T oiikens, p. 50. 

Every bit of verse, however, in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ is not 
worth quoting like this ; and we should be surprised that a 
taste like Mr. Torrens’s retained the following cold and hard 
lump of conceit, did we not suppose him to do so because he 
would be as impartial in giving the bad verse as the good. 

When the parting was near, and our hearts were nigh 
broken. 

In transports of love as our last vows were spoken, 

A thick shower of pure pearls in her weeping she shed. 
While my tears, Idle cornelians (!) flowed blood-like and 
red ; 
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The two streams trickled down in continuous flow, 

And liung rouii(jl her fair bosom a necklace of woe !! ” — 

i\ loi 

]^oor Madame Voleuville’s wreath of roses (in Paul de 
Kock’s novel), vvliich in her fat fluster, during the transports of 
the waltz, she danced down from her head into a collar for her 
neck, was a resj)ectab!e calamity to this ! 

Of a thoroughly different nature is the supposed descrip- 
tion, by a dead man, of the way in which he was parted from 
bus friends. It is chaunted at a funeral. The versus quoted 
in the same place by Mr. Lane are different, and very infe- 
rior. The ultra-free, dramatical character of Mr. Torrens’s 
versification in this instance appears to us very judicious and 
affW'ting. 

“ On the fifth day I parted from those 1 loved 

And they washed me on a plank from out the door ; 

They stripped me of the clolhcs 1 erst was dress’d in, 

And clad me in a raiment was other than mine own ; 

And they bore me away on four men’s necks 

To a jilace of prayer, and some of the people prayed for 
me. 

They prayed for me a prayer — in it were no prostrations ; 

They prayed for me, even all those that were my friends ; 

And they accompanied me to a dwelling house was arched 
in. 

T^et all mankind perish, yet will my dgor not open '* — 

P. 3G7. 

“ One touch” of mortal sympathy “ makes the whole world 
kin.” Orcus, Hades, or IJela, never had the deaf and inexo- 
rable devourment of the grave more truly painted than in that 
line. 

One or two specimens of a lighter sort, and we must make 
our escape from Mr. Torrens’s verses. Most oriental is the 
following ; of which, by the way, there is no equivalent in Mr. 
Lane’s translation. 

“ In saffron tint she walk’d bedight, 

' In sandal red, and yellow bright, 

Pale amber, musky grey ; 

(No good combination of colours, those !) 

2 c 
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‘ Up, up, in haste !’ the young man cries ; 

Ah^ slender waist ! she cannot rise^ 

Nor skills to get away - 

With heavy hips that say^ ‘ Sit still ! ’ 

And make her linger ’gainst her will. 

Thus, when I would our union press, 

‘ Come quickly,’ says her loveliness, 

Her coyness answers ‘ Nay.’ ” — P. 220. 

The Porter of Baghdad, in order to pursuade the three ladies 
that they require a fourth companion, quotes an Anacreontic, 
or rather Hajizite, which would produce jovial thumps on the 
table from any diahle a quatrCy ea§t or west : — 

“ Dost thou not see, four things must be, where revels are 
afoot. 

The sweet harp, and the dulcimer, the gittern, and the 
flute ? 

To them ’tjs meet four odours sweet in contrast we oppose, 

The myrtle flower, and violet, the lily and the rose ; 

Yet even these must fail to please, unless four more com- 
bine, 

A garden rare, a mistress fair, hard cash and heady 
wine.” — P. 78. 

There is no quotation to this effect in Lane. Surely these 
omissions are losses. 

The Porter of ’Baghdad however seems to have alarmed 
Mr. Lane ; and truly he, and his fair trio, are somewhat 
startling personages for the meridian of London. Many 
doubts will be expressed by the most entliusiastic of readers, 
whether Mr. Torrens should have told all that he knows about 
them. Mr. Lane has an additional reason why he will have 
as little as possible to do with them. He says they give “ a 
very erroneous idea of the manners of Arab ladies.” But, 
with his leave, this is one of the numerous beggings of the 
question, more or less implied, with which he first assumes 
that the ‘ Thousand and one Nights ’ are purely Arab, and 
then retains or rejects features in them accordingly, thus 
squaring his proofs to his theory. The manners of the three 
ladies of Bagiidad are, we dare say, Baghdadian enough ; 
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jossibly from a Persian model ; though from another note of Mr. 
Lane’s we see no reason to draw any very bashful conclusions 
n favour of Egyptian women in general ; and it is from 
Lgypt lie has obtained his experience of the Arab nation. In 
rntli we must own we think Mr. Torrens did a bold thing, 
tvlien he gave this story as it appears in his volume ; and we 
ear it will keep it out of the hands of some readers. Yet we 
u (juit him not only of all blameable intention but of any sense 
sf an unwarrantable trespass upon the licence permitted to 
inusual works of scholarship, and descriptions of foreign 
manners. We hold this to be due to the ingenuous and manly 
lature evinced in his preface. India is a country, where the 
noral, and even the religious breeding of the people, gradually 
iccustoin foreigner as well as native, to toleration of ideas on 
:ertam subjects, startling even to their Eastern neighbours ; 
md a Persian tale, of the liveliest order, would lose none of 
its freedom, though a good deal of its scandal, in passing 
through the ears of a Hindoo theosophist. At all events, 
Mr. Torrens appears .so unapprehensive of the strong objec- 
tions which will assuredly be made to this story, that by a 
^inguIar and unconscious turning of the tables on Mr. Lane’s 
Ar.ibian purities (which however the latter does not very con- 
sistently stand by, on several other occasions) he says in his 
IVeface, that he has been obliged to “ omit portions of the 
tales, in consequence of “ the admiration of beauty inherent in 
the Arah^ his innate voluptuousness, and licence of expres- 
sion,"* • 

It is not a little amusing to compare the stories and des- 
criptions in IMr. Torrens’s version yvith those of Mr. Lantf ; 
but as we* have quoted so many verses from him, and do not yet 


Among the new stories given by Mr. Torrens is one that his contempo- 
rary has omitted as depending in too great a degree “ upon incidents of 
a most objectionable nature so much so, that he says he could not 
even attempt to “ abridge it though “ a pleasant tale might be com- 
posed from it by considerable alterations.” It is that of ’Oomr Bin 
Na’man and his two sons, &c., in Mr. Torrens’s collection. Wo confes.s 
've are no admirers of it, nor of its Amazonian heroine, though compar- 
ed with stories retained in all editions of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ we do 
not find the excessive objectionableness noticed by Mr. Lane. And Mr. 
Torrens, though ho speaks of ” omitting portions” of his original, does 
not intimate that he has made ” alterations.” — Vol. XXXllI. No. I. 

3 c 
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see land in this enchanted ocean of criticism, we must content 
ourselves with giving, for a prose specimen, a sample of the 
patlios in these stories, whicli Mr. Torrens appears to us to 
have rendered with a more touching and affectionate earnest- 
ness, than his learned rival ; more as Chaucer, or Boccaccio, 
might have told it. The reader recollects (or if he does not, 
we advise him speedily to become acquainted with it) the 
story of the young man who stole a purse to give to his mis- 
tress ; which cost him his bleeding hand, and ultimately 
broke her heart for pity. Her discovery of the mutilation, and 
consequent generosity and death, are thus related by Mr. 
Torrens : — 

“ I wrapped my wrist in a rag, and thrust it under my 
robe, and my appearance was altered, and my colour liad paled 
with that had come to pass to me ; but I went on to the house, 
and I was other than composed, and 1 threw my face down oii 
the carpet. Now the damsel saw that I was altered in com- 
plexion ; so she said to me, ‘ What is thy ailment, and how 
IS it that I see tliine aspect altered ? ' And I replied to 
her, ‘ My head pains me, and I am not well.’ So upon 
that she was vexed, and was troubled on my account, and 
said to me, ‘ Distress not mine heart, oh ! my lord ; sit, and 
lift thine head, and tell me that hath happed to thee to-day, 
for a story is sliown me in thy face.’ And I answered, ‘ Sparc 
me this talk.’ So she wept, and said, ‘ It is like thine incli- 
nation is turned from me, for sure I see the contrary to thy 
wont,’ But I waf silent : and she kept on talking to me and 
I gave her no answer until night came on. Then set she food 
before me, but I abstained from it, ai^il dreaded lest she sliould 
see me eating with my left hand. So I said, ‘ I have no wish 
to eat just now and she replied, ‘ Tell me of that hatli 
happed to thee to-day, and what is in thee that grieves thee, 
and breaks thy spirit, and thine heart?’ ' And I answered, 
‘ Wait awhile ; I will tell thee at my leisure.’ Now she set 
before me wine, and said, ‘ Here is for thee ; for this will 
check thy sorrow, and there is no help, but that thou drinks’t 
and tells’t me of thy tidings.’ And I replied to her, ‘ So is 
there no help, but that I tell thee ? ’ She answered, ‘ Even so.’ 
So I said ‘ If it be even so, and that there be no help, then 
give me to drink with thine own hand.* And she filled the 
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jtip, and drank it off, and filled again, and gave it me, and I 
^k it from her with my left hand, and wiped the tears from 
|iy eyelids, and broke out repeating : — 

“ When ere the Lord ’gainst any man 
Would fulfhinate some harsh decree, 

And he be wise, and skill’d to hear 
And used to see ; 

He stops his ears, and blinds his heart. 

And from his brain all judgment tears. 

And makes it bald as ’twere a scalp, 

Keft of its hairs, 

Until the time when the whole man 
‘ Be pierced by this divine command ; 

Then he restores him intellect 
To understand,’ ” 


“ Now when I ceased repeating my verses, I took the cup 
witli my left hand, and wept, and she shrieked with an ex- 
ceeding loud cry, and said, ‘ What is the cause of thy weep- 
ing ? Thou dost rack my heart, and what makes thee take 
the cup with thy left hand ?’ Then said I to her, ‘ Truly I have 
upon my other hand a boil.’ ^ Lo’ she answered, ‘ I will take 
it our, 1 will make it discharge.’ But I replied, ‘ It is not 
Itime yet for it to discharge : so do not teaze me, for I will not 
take out my hand from the bandage, not now.’ Then I drank 
off the cup, and she gave not over making me drink, until in- 
toxication prevailed over me, and I slept in. my place where I 
,sat. Then saw she my wrist without a fist, so she examined 
me closely, and perceived with me the purse with the gold, 
land sorrow came upon her, such as never came upon any one 
betore, and she ceased not suffering grief of mind on my ac- 
count until the morning. Now when I woke from sleep I 
found she had dressed me a stew, and she put it before me, 
ajid behold it was made of four chicken poults, and ' she gave 
me a cup of wine to drink : so I ate and drank, and set (h)wn 
the goblet, and purposed to go forth, and she said to me, 
‘ Whitiier goest thou ? ’ and I answered, ‘ To a place I mean 
to go to.’ But she said, ‘ Thou must not go ; sit still.’ So 
^ I sat down, and she said, ‘ So, thy love has so overpoweretl 
jthee, that thou hast wasted all thy property, and has lost thine 
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hand ? Bear witness now to me, and the Almighty be the wit- 
ness, that I will not separate from thee, and thou shalt indeed 
see that my saying is true.’ Then sent she alter witnesses, 
and they came, and she said to them, ‘ Write my contract of 
marriage with this youtli, and witness tli|^t 1 have in posses- 
sion the dower.’ And tliey wrote my marriage contract with 
her : then she said, ‘ Witness that the whole oi my pro- 
perty that is in this chest, and the whole that I have in slaves, 
and handmaidens, is given to this youth.’ So the) witnessed 
it for her, and 1 iook possession in riglit of marriage, and thev 
departed after tliey had taken their fee. Then took she me by 
the hand, and placed me in a strong room, and opened a very 
large chest, and said to me, ‘ Look at what is in the chest and 
I looked, and behold it was filled with ’kerchiefs. So she said. 
‘ Tins is thy property that 1 took from thee, and everv ’kerchief 
that thou gavest me in which was fifty deeners, I m rapjied it 
uj), and cast it into this chest ; so take thy property, for it has 
returned to thee, and thou art from to-day my very friend^ 
for God’s destiny has come to pass with thee, so that on my 
account thou hast lost thy right liand, and I could not return 
thee an etjuivalent : for if I give my soul, it were but little, and 
thine were the greater sacrifice.’ Then said she, ‘ Keep safe 
thy property so 1 removed her chest to mine, and added iny 
property to lier property that I had given her, and my 
heart rejoiced, and my sorrow abated. So I stood up and 
kissed her, and thanked her ; and she said, ‘ Thou hast given 
thy hand for my love ; so how am I able to give thee an 
equivalent ? Wullahy ! If I were to give my soul for thy 
love, it w'ore indeed but a little, and [ could not then reach 
that which is thy right claim on me.’ So then she nidde over 
to me in writing all that .she po.ssc.ssed, in her wearing clothes, 
and her portion, and her chattels for needful uses, and she 
slept not that niyhty hut (wept ?) a.s one .sorely afflicted with 
grief on my account, until I told her the whole of what befel 
me. tSo I abode with her, and We rested thus less tlian a 
month, ere weakness gained mastery over her, and illness in- 
creased upon her, and she tarried not beyond the Jifth day 
ere she was among the people of the other world. So I laid 
her out, and spread the earth upon her, and made pious recita- 
tion of the Qoran for her, and bestowed the lawful aim for her 
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according to tlie whole of my property ; and I turned me 
from the grave ." — ToitKENS, ]*. 276. 

This is as like one of the stones in Boccaccio, as can be ; — 
we mean for depth and purity of sentiment ; for it is (piite 
original, and has never been repeated. Most assuredly that 
clear and tender believer in the human heart (most misconceived 
by those who know only Ids freedoms) would have told it, 
liad it been known to him. The heroine is precisely one of 
his own sisterhood of loving creatures, who are made up of 
none but kindly elements, whether for joy or sorrow, and can 
only die out of some excess of sweetness. How unselfish, and 
free from vanity, her thinking that she could not do enough for 
him ! And how touching is the unostentatious silence of the 
survivor, as to his own grief! lie says nothing, hut to describe 
her generosity ; and turns in dumbness from her grave. He 
does not think it necessary to say what he felt ; nor could he 
say it, if lie would. The patience of his tone is enough. 

There arc one or two passages in the foregoing criti- 
cism on which a word may be* said. Mr. Torrens, in com- 
mon with Mr. Lane, but offending, we arc told, more 
frequently, is found guilty of incorrect grammatical con- 
struction. The instances arc alleged, but not adduced. 
If we take them for granted, we must smile at one of the 
cx])lanations suggested on behalf of both gentlemen — 
“ long living out of their native country.” Mr. Tor- 
rens had certainly been about ten years in India 
when this volume was published, but seeing that he 
did not come out until he was in his 23rd year, 
that lie was in all acquirements ten years in ad- 
vance of his age, and that he was a constant writer, 
it is too much to suppose that he had in any. degree for- 
gotten his mother-tongue. The critic might have rest- 
ed satisfied with his other hypothesis — the “ idioms of 
their original ” — as to what appeared to him defective in 
grammatical construction, although being confessedly 
ignorant of Arabic he must after all have guessed 
at this solution. Sorry are we that we cannot read 
Arabic,” says the critic. It puzzles one then, not a 
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little, to understand how he is able to sit in judgment 
on translations from that language I Yet he does so ; 
and of the poetry, speaks of “ the drawback of its 
being all put into verse ” which, however, “ is for 
the most part spirited, and sometimes (particularly in 
the blank verse) excellent ; and when it does its full 
duty to the originals, verse is, of course, better than 
the best ])rosc, and Mr. Torrens’s poetical passages are 
so far better than Mr. Lane’s, and indeed the best that 
have yet appeared.” Surely this should be the judg- 
ment of one able to read and appreciate the original ! 
Again, we have examples given of tlie good and bad ; 
passages worth' retaining and passages that might 
have been well rejected. 

After an approved passage we are told every 
bit of verse, however, in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ is 
not worth quoting like this; and wo should be 
surprised that a taste like Mr. Torrens’s retained 
the following cold and hard lump of conceit, did 
we not suppose him to do so because lie would be 
as impartial in giving the bad verse as the good.” 
Precisely so, and this is wliat a translator should do, 
unless there be strong reason why a })assage should bo 
suppressed. The question for the critic sliould be, not 
whether the conceit is cold and hard and unpoetic, 
but whether the translation is a good one? Many 
will probably think that for an Eastern poet there is 
nothing at all extravagant in the passage in question. 

But let me quote what Mr. T. said on the subject 
of his labours in his Preface : 

For the prose of this translation, and the style in which it 
is written, 1 will merely say that it formed itself without any 
effort of my own, on the language of the original. Believ- 
ing that the lighter literature of a people conveys the best 
standard of national disposition, and that there is no better 
clue to character than the turn and spirit of familiar phrase- 
ology, I have rendered the Arabic as literally as 1 could, 
for my object was, less to give the incident of a tale, than 
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manners of a people. All the peculiarities of the Arab 
jitionally, and of the Mooslims at large, are, 1 think, best 
feplayed in this style, though I own that with these general 
Ivanfages, it is yet open to ridicule for its quaintness and 
I criticism for its servility. But I did not determine upon 
* adoption without making trial of one less literal, and 
ithout finding it impossible to convey an idea, such as I 
ished, of passions and affections, without giving also some 
II the spirit of language. The admiration of beauty inherent 
b the Arab, his innate voluptuousness, and his licence of 
Expression, have obliged me to omit portions of these tales, 
b which the style of description, is more accurate than deli- 
Batc; while the habit of devotional feeling, common to the 
Mooslims at large, and exhibiting itself in pious ejaculations 
ind prayer on ev('ry possible occasion, rendered it needful 
So dispense with a translation of certain w'ords, the constant 
use of w hich would appear to European readers rather irrever- 
»nt than devout. 


As regards the verse, tlie best defence I can offer for it, is, 
(that it IS in general literally rendered, an assertion which I 
.■would not venture on, w’crc it not sAnctioned by the fiat of 
.^finitely belter scholars than myself. I must at the same 
^me say, that the correctness of iny readings of the obscurer 
ipoetry is by no means insisted on, for just as I have some- 
pmes taken another interpretation of a passage than that mark- 
ed by the jiointirig of the edition I translate from, so may many 
a rendering at variance with mine be discovered by other 
readers. The learned Silvestre De Sacy remarks as follows 
upon some peculiarity of Arabic poetry in the preface to his 
Chrestomathia!! Arabe. * Or, je ne cralns point de le dire, il 
n’est gucre de poemes Arabs qui ne presentent des passages 
bbscurs dont I’intelligence exlge le secours des commentaries ; 
et cette obscurity ne tient pas uniquement a rimperfection de 
da connaisance que nous pouvons avoir do la langue Arabe ; 
!elle tient aussi, du moins en partie, au genre meme de cette 
poesie, aux ecarts de I’lmaginatlon des poetes Arabes, a la 
Ireeherche de figures bizarres, d ^Expressions insolites, de tran- 

S sitions subites et inattendues, qui les caracterise ; enfintl I’usage 
frequent et outr6 des ellipses dont la restitution est souvent un 
peu arbitraire, et a d’autres causes de la meme nature. Aussi 
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voyons nous, que less commentateiirs hesitent souvent autre 
divers sens dont un meme passage leur parait susceptible, et 
quelques poetes, Abou’lola, par example, ont cru necessaire de 
commenter eux-mcmes leurs propres ouvrages,’ This opinion 
of so excellent a scholar will have its weight with those who 
may compare my poetic versions with the original. To other 
readers it is but right that I should declare that the very 
nature of the Arabic language demands a style of paraphrase, 
rather than translation, in many passages of its best poetry ; 
and that, because the vigour of single words, and the imagery 
conveyed by a phrase, to the mind of an Arab, cannot be 
given by single words in another language, nor pictured without 
transfusing the idea, rather than translating the idiom in which 
it is expressed. It is to be remembered, moreovtr, that the 
poetry of an imaginative people is necessarily obscure to those 
whose fancies are naturally less vivid ; and that in a perfect 
language adapted to convey with metaphysioial nieety, every 
shade of feeling, and every mood of the mind, there is a terse- 
ness and force, difficult indeed to render into ftn imperfect 
tongue without falling into the diffuseness of paraphrase. 

Again, the richness of the peculiar construction of Arabic, 
enables the rhetorician and the poet, to indulge much in a play 
upon the analogy of words, so ingenious as often to allow of the 
reading of two meanings to one j>hrase, whereas the second is 
dependant on an illustrative of the first. The use of this 
figure known in rhetoric by the term of tuguees^ or analogy, 
of which there are seven different kinds, lias induced a dis- 
tinguished writer* on Arabic customs to declare that the usual 
chief merits of Arabic poetry ‘ consists in the use of paranomasia 
and other figures, which render it untranslatable.’ Against this 
opinion, which if quite correct would reduce the character of 
Arabic poetry to a most contemptible level, it would be too 
presumptuous in me to put forth my own renderings of verse 
by way of refutation. I am, however, fortunately able to cite 
the evidence of a much more competent translator, Mr. Car- 
lysle, whose Arabic Anthology has rendered popular, in a 
very literal translation, verses, the intrinsic poetic merit of 
which hai5 been unhesitatingly acknowledged. In my own 


* Mr. Lane, author Of the Modern Egyptians. 
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translation, I have endeavoured to give the force of the double 
meaning wherever practicable ; and where the intricacy of the 
ktfj/tees has baffled me, I have ventured to give the essential 
neaning, which often possesses poetic beauty enough to please 
)v itself, even when divested of the adventitious aid of rhetori- 
cal ingenuity. 

There is "one peculiarity in Arabic literature, instances of 
Iwhich are constant throughout these tales, which I have not at- 
binj)ted to imitate, the use namely gf a species of rhymed prose, 
much admired by the Arabs. It is far from impossible to com- 
pose in English in this style, but the effect of the irregular sen- 
tence with the iteration of a jingling rhyme, is not pleasing in 
our language, and I have therefore nowhere sought to introduce 
it. This style is, however, very popular with Arabic authors, 
and the whole of the Qoran is indeed written in it.” 

Touching the above allusion to Mr. Lane, that 
gentleman, in a note in his third volume says : — “ I 
examined many pieces of poetry in various parts of 
tiie work (the Breslau edition) and those upon which 
I chanced to open, led rne to express an opinion which 
a furth(‘r examination proved to be incorrect, that the 
usual merit of the Poetry consisted in rhetorical 
figures which rendered it iintranslateable. This opi- 
nion I mention here because it has been represented 
as relating, not to a miscellany of poetry that has 
been greatly corrupted in almost all copies, but to 
Arabic poetry in general, by an Orientalist who has 
given convincing evidence of his having no intention 
to misinterjirct iny words, and whose talents and 
accomplishments arc such that I am very far from 
regarding w ith indifference, his unintentional exagge- 

‘ion of Riy errors. 1 allude to Mr. Torrens.” 
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CHAP. IV. 

In 1838, Lord Auckland, the then Governor-Gen- 
eral, was at Simlah,' meditating the policy to be 
adopted towards Afglianistan. About that policy, as 
developed, it is probable that there are not now two 
pinions. It was as injudicious as it was disastrous. 
False pretences and shuffling in our communications 
with Dost Mahomed long preceded our armed support 
of Shah Soojah, and in the disgraceful expulsion liroin 
the country — an expulsion enforced by the influence 
and power of the family our Government had trifled 
with — and the annihilation of our Army, we received 
our just reward. 

This is not the occasion on wliich to go at length 
into the subject, but its mention may not be avoided, 
since the name of Henry Torrens has long been 
associated with the Simlah manifesto. It will presently 
be seen how much he had to do with it, and 
what his opinions really were. A senseless dread of‘ 
the power of Russia to shake, if not destroy, our Indian 
Empire had long existed in England as well as in 
India; and perhaps the delusion was stronger and 
more general there than here. There is little reason 
to believe that any state of parties at home would have 
averted the mischievous policy of active interference 
in the affairs of Afghanistan, Had Lord Heytesbury 
come out when appointed Governor-General, we should 
in all human probability have had our agents and 
emissaries travelling in that country, and in Persia 
and in Scinde, as we had under Lord Auckland, and 
commercial ends 'would have been the explanation 
and pretence of the one Government as they were of 
the other. It is not for me to affirm that in this respect 
all was hollow and false ; but it is beyond controversy 
that the first consideration and real object was to 
watch (sujpposed) Russian intrigue and circumvent it, 
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Hid tliat ixilitical profit was the motive to our nego- 

Whatever doubt may once have been entertained on 
he subject, it is now too clear for denial that Dost 
^fahonied was earnestly disposed to league himself 
vith tlie British Government; that he was thus dis- 
posed from the first; that ke was open and .candid 

S lirouirhout, and that he was driven into enmity only 
V hen he found himself grievously deluded, and with- 
lut a hope from the intelligence of those at the 
lend of affairs. It would be too much to say that 
^hc disasters of Cabul were the consequence of the 
bolicy that took Shah Soojah by the hand and marched 
Inim in triuinjdi to his capital ; it might even be too 
biuch to say that thej^ were the consequence of depar- 
ture from that policy as originally framed ; for it has 
bet'n thought, and said, that able military demonstra- 
tions would have averted the catastrophe that brought 
dishonour to the British flag. But reading the past 
by the light of the present, remembering that Shah 
Soojah held but the semblance of power for a few 
nioiifhs after our disgrace, and was then shot and 
thrown into a ditch, and that Dost Mahomed after 
being two years our prisoner was restored only to 
ke-assume a power which has never since been shaken 
— we may fairly say that the policy of 1838 was a 
Igrievous mistake. Nor can it be pleaded that it was 
£ mistake for which much is to be said in palliation : 
indeed, whatever may be said has yet to be heard. 
iWe have on record Sir W. H. Macnaghten’s evidence 
pi favom* of Dost Mahomed. When he surrendered, 
feir William wrote — “ I trust that the Dost will be 
treated with liberality. His case has been compared 

S that of Shah Soojah ; and I have seen it argued 
at he should not be treated more handsomely than 
is Majesty was ; but surely the cases are not parallel, 
he Shah had no claim upon us. We had no hand 
depriving him of his kingdom, whereas we ejected 

d2 
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the Dost, who never offended us, in support of our 
policy, of which he was the victim.”* 

But if we injured the Dost by an unwise policy we did 
him a more unpardonable wrong by suppressing — in de- 
fence of that policy — the evidence of how ardently he 
had desired to be our friend. The author from whom I 
have just quoted, after giving instances of suppression 
of parts of Dr. Burnes’ letters before they were 
allowed to appear in the Blue Book, has expressed 
himself worthily on the subject of mutilating public 
documents. The dignity of history, I suppose, preclud- 
ed the expression of his feelings in the text ; ho does 
it in a note. I will take the liberty of giving the 
passage here. “ I cannot, indeed, suppress the utterance 
of my abhorrence of this system of garbling the 
official correspondence of public men — sending the 
letters of a statesman or diplomatist into the world 
mutilated, emasculated — the very pith and substance 
of them cut out by the unsparing hand of the state- 
anatomist. The dishonesty by which lie upon lie is 
palmed upon the world has not one redeeming feature. 
If public men are, without reprehension, to be per- 
mitted to lie in the face of nations — wilfully, elaborate- 
ly, and maliciously to bear false-witness against their 
neighbours*, what hope is there for private veracity ? 
In the case before us, the suppressio veri is virtually 
the assertio falsi. The character of Dost Mahomed has 
been lied away ; the character of Burnes has been 
lied away. Both, by the mutilation of the corres- 
pondence of the latter, have been fearfully misrepre- 
sented — both have been set forth as doing what they 
did not, and omitting to do what they did. 1 care 
not whose knife — whose hand did the work of mutila- 
tion. And, indeed, I do not know. I deal with 
principles, not with persons ; and have no party ends 


”■ Sir W. H. Macnaghten to Mr. Robertson ; Jan. 12, 1841. 
Correspondence. Kaye\ Afghanistan, vol. 1, p. 568. 
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servo. The cause of truth must be upheld. Of- 
5cial documents are the sheet-anchors of historians— 
he last courts of appeal to which the public resoit. 
[f these documents are tampered with — if they are 
nade to misrepresent the words and actions of public 
non, tlie grave of truth is dug', and there is seldom 
i rcsuiTection. It is not always that an afflicted 
parent is ready to step forward on behalf of an injured 
rliild, and lay a memorial at the feet of his sovereign, 
exposing the cruelty by which an honorable man lias 
been represented in state documents, as doing that 
which was abhorrent to his nature.* In most cases 
the lie goes down, unassailed and often unsuspected, 
to posterity ; and in place of sober history, we have 
a florid romance.” 

Mr. Kaye has rather suggested than asserted that 
we are indebted for the Afghan policy to the three 
Civilians who accompanied the Governor-General to 
Simlah, and to whose guidance his I^^ordship is supposed 
implicitly to have resigned himself. These three Civi- 
lians were William Hay Macnaghten, Henry Torrens, 
Mid John Colvin.t “ Perhaps,” says Mr. Kaye, “ he 
Lord Auckland) scarcely knew to what extent he was 
iwayed by their counsels; but it is my. deliberate 
joiiviction, that if he had not quitted Calcutta, or if 
le had been surrounded by older and more experi- 
inced advisers, he would have followed a line of 
K)licy more in accordance with his own feelings • and 
►pinions, and less destructive to the interests of the 
►mpire.” It is not necessary to enquire whether men 

I etter able to advise were left behind in Council— but 
may remark on Mr. Kaye’s apparent oblivion of the 
eclaration made in Parliament by Sir John Hob- 
ouse, that “ the policy was no less ours (the Cabinet’s) 
ian it was his,” (Lord Auckland’s.)! The impression 


+ rpu ^ remonstrance of Mr. Burnes’ "father. 

T 1 he preront Lieut. Governor of tho North-Western Provinces 
+ House of Commons, June 23rd, 1842, 

ds 
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on Mr. K.’a mind .has clearly been, as observed by a 
public writer, when upon this subject, tliat “ the des- 
patch of this grand expedition across the Indus, is to be 
attributed to the ynilitary genius and bold and ambi- 
tious views of Mr. Henry Torrens.”* 

Let me, before coming to Mr. Torrens’ statement, 
elicited by the FrieruVs notice of Mr. Kaye’s book, 
quote from the latter what is said of Mr. Macnagh- 
ten’s Assistant: — 

“ In his colleague and assistant, Mr. Henry Torrens, 
there were some points of resemblance to Macnaghten : 
for the younger officer was also an accomplished lin- 
guist and a ready writer, but he was distinguished by 
a more mercurial temperament and more varied 
attainments. Perhaps there was not in all the pre- 
sidencies of India a man — certainly not so young a 
man — with the lustre of so many accomplishments 
upon him. The facility with which he acquired every 
kind of information was scarcely more remarkable 
than the tenacity with which he retained it. Witli i 
the languages of the East and the West he was equally 
familiar. He had read books of all kinds and in all 
tongues, and the airy grace with which he could throw 
off a French canzonet was something as perfect of its 
kind as the military genius with which he could sketch 
out the pliui of a campaign, or the official pomp with 
which he could inflate a state paper. His gaiety and 
vivacity made him a welcome addition to the (jover- 
nor-General’s vice-regal court; and perhaps not tlic 
least of his recommendations as a travelling companion 
was that he could amuse the ladies of Lord Auckland’s 
family with as much felicity as he could assist the la- 
bours of that nobleman himself.” 

Again : — It is probable, indeed, that the counsels of 
a man so young and so erratic as Henry Torrens wdulti 
have met with no acceptance from the sober-minded j 


* Friend of India, September 23rd, IS 52. 
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loblcman at the head of the Government, but for a 
jiirunistance which gave wekht to his opinions and 
;o<»eiicy to his advice. By all the accidents of birth 
u id early associations, as well as by the bent of his 
)\vn genius, the ’young civilian was a true soldier. 
The ton of a distinguished officer and an approved 
nilitary teacher, he had graduated, whilst yet a boy, 
n tlie learning of the camp, and his after-studies had 
lone inucli to perfect his acquaintance with the tac- 
ics and strategy of modern warfare. He possessed, 
ndeed, the very knowledge which the other mem- 
[>ers of the Simlah Council most wanted ; and hence 
t was that he came to exercise considerable influence 
3ver Lord Auckland, more perhaps through his 
brother secretaries than directly brought to bearmpon 
the mind of the Governor-General himself. It was urg- 
ed that the expedition, if entrusted entirely to Shah 
Soojah and the Sikhs, would set in disastrous failure ; 
and there vt^as at least some probability in this. Rmijeet 
Singli was no more than lukewarm in the cause ; and 
tlie Sikhs were detested in Afghanistan. Lord Auck- 
land slirmik from the responsibility of despatcliing a 
Lritisli ai’iiiy across the Indus ; but, warned of the 
danger of identifying himself with a slighter measure 
promising little certainty of success, he halted, for a 
time, between two opinions, and slowly yielded to the 
assaults of his scribes.” 

Now let us enquire was there no one but these 
scribes about the Governor-General ? No one to whom 
he might appeal for an opinion? Was every Member 
of Council in Calcutta ? Sir Henry Fane, the Cora- 
mander-in-Chief, was at Simlah and in constant com- 
munication with his Lordship. This, Mr. Kaye in a 
few later p^es admits ; but it does not seem to have 
weakened his opinion about the scribes having done it 
all, although he actually tells us — ** The Commander- 
m-diief was not only recommending such measures, 
but insisting upon his right, as the first military 
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authority in the country, to determine the number 
of British troops to be employed, and the manner of 
their employment.” Thus, whatever the Council 
might have advised, had the Governor- General been 
in Calcutta, it is clear that the policy adopted was 
approved by the military Member, and tliat it was in 
accordance with the views of the British Cabinet. If it 
had tui’iied out eminently successful, all the credit Mr. 
Torrens could have claimed would have been that he 
approved it. He must bear the blame of bad judgment 
in common with others, from those who condemned 
it, but he cannot be involved further. 

Mr. Torrens’ explanation was as follows : — 

On the sound historical basis of general opinion” 
and “ well credited report ” you do me the honour of 
tiscribing to me the creation of a policy which w.as a 
sound and wise one, /lad it been carried out as devised, 
and of which I only wish I could claim the authorship : 
but you will perhaps allow me to cite against “ general 
opinion” and well credited report,” the assurance of a 
late Cabinet Minister, Lord de Broughton, that he was 
the author of the expedition, the which he undoubtedly 
was. Without this declaration publicly made, I could 
not state what-follows. 

The facts now related for the first time are simply 
these. Mr. Macnaghten, with me for his under 
Secretary, most unwillingly accompanied the Go- 
venior-General in 1837 towards the North-West, in 
whicli his presence wtis not required. Mr. Macnagh- 
ten, in the conviction that with the peculiar turn of 
mind of the Governor-General, it were better for him 
to be with his Council, did his utmost to persuade his 
Lordship to return from Cawnpore to Calcutta, the 
rather that it was the famihe year of 1837-38. Orders 
were i^t one time given for our return, but counter- 
manded. Before our arrival at Cawnpore, Mr. Mac- 
naghten, pressed by his Lordship’s anxiety and uncer- 
tainties, had prepared a scheme, based upon the 
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independent expedition of Shah Sopjah in 18.32 — of 
which we often spoke together, with reference to the 
stormy aspect of the timc3,-r-which contained the germ 
of the famous Afghan expedition ; the scope of this 
scheme was : 1. Accoi^ding to the policy of this Go- 
vernment in 1809, to interpose a friendly power in 
Central Asia between us and any invasive force 
from the West. 2, To exhibit the military resources 
of the Government which had experienced a danger- 
ous decline in a native estimation. 3. To set at rest 
the frontier wars between Afghans and Sikhs which 
interfered with the extension of our trade. 4. To 
effect tliesc objects by means of our pensioner, Shah 
Soojah, acting in concert with Runjeet Singh; settling 
through our mediation the claims of the latter on 
Scinde, and of the former on Cashmere and Peshawur; 
satisfying Runjeet as to his demand for Sw^at and 
liooneer, and purchasing from the Ameers of Scinde, 
by relieving them of tribute and vassalage to the Dur- 
ance Crown (Shah Soojah’s), the complete opening of 
the Indus navigation, and the abolition of all tolls. 5, 
'I'o establish in the person of a subsidized Monarch in 
Afghanistan so firm an ally at the head of a military 
})coplc as might assure us that, in the event of Runjeet’s 
death, the Sikhs would find occupation on the frontiers 
of Peshawur, for so large a portion of their army as 
might materially interfere with the assemblage of an 
imposing force on our own frontier. 6. To pass into 
Afghanistan, as Shah Soojah had done in 1832, by 
the Bolan Pass, place him on his throne, subsidized 
at twenty lakhs a year, and march home through the 
Punjab, showing our power. 

Such was the project submitted, rather to propose 
something to the Governor-General in his uncertainty 
than to suggest a plan for absolute adoption. A few 
days afterwards, Mr. Macnaghten told me, that his 
Lordship had peremptorily rejected it, saying, “ such 
a thing was not to be thought of'^ Some fortnight or 
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three weeks afterwards, letters arrived, I believe 
from Her Majesty’s Ministers in England, suggesting 
various schemes of diversion in the East as respected 
the aggressive views of Persia in connection with a 
great European power; — one, I believe, was analogous 
to that suggest^ by Mr. Macnaghten, and it was 
then Lord Auckland asked for the paper which had 
been previously submitted to him. I never saw it 
it again after that time ; but on it was framed a 
scheme in consonance with the views of her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers which was approved bp them and acted 
on ; but which only contemplated the expedition to, 
not the occupation of, Afghanistan, and it was the 
change of policy which fathered our disasters. My 
duties, which as under and as officiating Secretary 
were purely executive, brought me subsequently 
much into official contact with the Governor-General, 
but not mitil after the policy had been decided upon 
as respected Afghanistan, and so thoroimhly decided, 
that Mr. Macnaghten was ascending the hill with 
the tripartite treaty in his pocket, at the time when 
“ well credited report ” represents “ some body” — 
myself — as rushing down the hill to tell him of the 
adoption during his absence of the policy on which the 
treaty in his pocket was founded ! I well recollect the 
subsequent discussions and difficulties as to execution, 
and in these Clerk, Wade, Colvin, Mackeson, Burnes, 
D’ Arcy Todd, Lord, and others had a share. Of those 
curious councils it does not behove me to speak — 
save that previous to one I remember poor Burnes 
making his fifth suggestion within the week, to the 
effect that “ wo had but to send Shah Soojah to tho 
mouth of the Khyber Pass with two battalions of 
poys, and the Afghans would carry him through it 
in their arms,”* when I recollect saying with some 

* Burnes was of this opinion : he.erred on that point in common 
with many others ; but his views from first to last were in favour ot 
making the Dost our ally. 
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asperity — surely it is better not to confuse high 
authority with fresh plans, when all our energies are 
needed to carry out* the one decided upon.” As you 
liave honored me with the title of adviser of Lord 
Auckland, and given me the opportunity <^f divesting 
myself of the unreal credit or discredit, as you may 
decide it to be, before the expedition was decided 
uj)on, I will in justice to myself record with you, two 
ot‘ the few opinions I ever had the opportunity of 
delivering it began; the one was strongly against 
the fortification of Herat, the other strongly against 
the admission of English women of any rank into 
Afghanistan, for giving each of which I was strongly 
reprimanded, and from this anecdote I leave you to 
conclude the slight amount of my utility out of my 
strict line of duty.” 

Having given the foregoing the Editor observes : — 
In another letter on the same subject, he informed 
us, that the Afghanistan policy was settled long 
before he had Lord. Auckland’s ear so as to go in to 
him with the boxes, and that “ poor Macnaghten had 
brought the grand project to completion at Lahore 
while he and Mr. Colvin were charged with hatching 
it at Simlali.” Mr. Torrens also said in that letter, 
that he always thought we were in difficulties from 
the date of Mr. Macnaghten’s being appointed to a fixed 
mihassy in Afghanistan; and, when the occupation 
of the country was determined on he looked to our 
leaving the country, — we could never have held it — 
with some discredit. He mentioned that old Colonel 
Skinner said to him at Eerozepore before the army 
marched, it will be a second Monsorfs retreat.” He 
likewise stated that Mr. Macnaghten had given great 
offence to the most influential parties in the Camp, 
by nearly succeeding in his attempt to prevail on 
TA)rd Auckland to return to Calcutta, that he was 
constrained, by a casual phrase which he had inadver- 
tently used in one of his letters, to go on the Embassy 
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against his wiU, and that he made many conditions to 
avoid being sent, and that various concessions were 
made to induce him to go to Ofebul. We deem it 
necessary for the exculpation of Sir William to give 
the greatdht prominence to these facts,' because, the 
whole expedition has been laid at his ambition ! ” 
There is at the first glance an apparent contradic- 
tion in the statements that the policy was Lord De 
Broughton’s, and that Mr. Macnaghten brought the 
grand project to completion at Lahore, while Messrs. 
Colvin and Torrens were charged with hatching it at 
Simlah ; but it is explicable on the supposition that 
the policy of an expetoon to Afghanistan was that of 
the Secretary of the Board of Control, and that the 
precise character of the expedition wa§ matured by 
Mr. Macnaghten while on his mission to Runject Singli. 
It is true that the Friend of India pointed out, wlien 
giving Mr. Torrens* letters and showing them to correct 
Mr. Kaye, as far as Mr. T. was concerned, that the 
statement of Sir John Hobhouse in Parliament, that 
at the end of October 1838, he, being utterly ignorant 
of the course which Lord Auckland had determined 
to pursue, sent him instructions which were found 
afterwards to correspond with his Lordship’s views 
and course of procedure, was utterly irreconcil cable 
with the fact or Lord Auckland’s expedition across the 
Indus having been determined upon in July, since 
there was ample time for his despatches announcing the 
fact to have reached home before the end of October. 
But this, too, is explicable on the above supposition, and 
in all human probability it will turn out — should the 
truth ever be known — that the ultimate character of the 
expedition was decided upon in this country, and that 
the views which had been generally expressed by the 
Board of Control, as to the necessity of doing some- 
thinw in Afghanistan, were of a nature to admit the 
Ministerial license that declared the policy ultimately 
adopted to be that of Cannon Row ; a responsibility 
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taken prol^ably under tlie exigency of political parties, 
Jrpartizanaiip, at the time. Indeed, it is manifest 
tliattlie letter of Sir John Hobhouse’s declaration, 
tliat he Avas the author of the expedition, is conradict- 
ed by the stotement, tliat being utterly ignorant of the 
course to be pursued he sent out instructions Avhich 
were afterwards found to be in keeping with that line of 
prodcd}ire. 

If tlien the particular policy in question was tram- 
ed here, by whom was it framed? Whoever may 
liave written tlie Minutes which Lord Auckland 
signed — supposing them not to have been penned by 
hnnself— liuiijeet Singh was the man who determin- 
ed the policy, for it Avas left to him to act independ- 
ently against Afghanistan or in concert with the British 
Government • there can be very little doubt I think 
that it was concluded beforehand, which course so 
astute a man would adopt ; — then with whom origi- 
nated the suggestions ? Mr. Macnaghten is dead, Mr. 
Colvin has not spoken, and Mr. Torrens has said that 
he api)roved the measure finally adopted but did not 
originate it, and saw nothing wrong till a fixed Embas- 
sy and the occupation of the country were determined 
upon. In the interview which Mr. Macnaghten had 
with Shah Soojah, to submit the treaty to which Runjeet 
Singh had consented, we arc told that he ‘‘ set forth 
how it was the desire of the British Government that 
one of their own functionaries should be stationed at the 
Shah’s Court and when subsequently certain points 
were submitted by the ex-King, upon which he 
especially desired the assurances of the British Govern- 
ment, among the number was the following — When 
I have been reinstated at Caubul, and the officers of 
the British Government prepare to return, should I 
desire to retain one of them as an Envoy, and some ’ 
others for the purpose of forming and disciplining my 
army, they will not be refused.” Tliis article Mr. 
hlacnaghten stated would doubtless be approved by 
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the Governor-General.”* Erom this introduction by 
Mr. Macnao;liten of the subject, it is clear that the pre- 
sence of a British official at the Shah’s Court was con- 
templated from the first ; but we must conclude that it 
was proposed to leave him there only for a given time, 
perl laps semi-politically semi-commercially, and that he 
was to be a person of moderate rank. It will be observ- 
ed that when Mr. Macnaghten speaks to the Shah the 
term used h functionary.^ and that when the Shah speaks 
a few days after he stipulates for an Envoy! It is a little 
strange that this point should have been referred to at 
all by the Shah, except we suppose it to have been 
done on some one’s suggestion; for the language 
employed by Mr. Macnaghten was clear as to our Go- 
vernment’^ wish to have an officer left with him, 
und there was no single word used that might intunate 
it was only to bo a temporary arrangement. Is it possi- 
ble that Mr. Macnaghten, whatever his original opinions 
and feelings might have been, warmed with his subject, 
saw advantages in a fixed embassy, and felt that he 
would like to hold the high and distinguished office 
so specifically characterized by the Shah? Tliis may 
be surmised without the faintest reproach on his 
character as an able, accomplished, and truly honora- 
ble man ; and one who does not father our disasters on 
the appointment may venture this solution of what 
is else, as it appears to him, inexplicable. 

We need not trouble ourselves to enquire with 
whom rests the responsibility of having kept our army 
in Afghanistan: it was an inevitable necessity, in 
which is the best evidence of the badness of tlio entire 
policy, and of the extraordinary want of information 
on the part of the highest authorities as to the chance 
of Shah Sooj all’s popular restoration to supreme 
power. It is marvellous that any one conversant 
with the history of Afghanistan, if enly since the 


* Kaye's Afyhanistan, Vol. I,, pp. 329 and 331. 
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commencement of the present century, should have 
tliou.fdit it possible that a foreign force could take the 
twice-exiled monarch to liis capital and leave him 
there in safety ! I have said inevitable necessity : I 
mean of course if the bubble was not to bm-st at once : 
wo might have marched back and left a victim, and 
as lie loll at last it is a pity we did not, and save the 
tliousands upon thousands of our countrymen who so 
miserably perished. 

The character of the Simlah policy was well under- 
stood, and appreciated as it deserved by the Khan of 
Khelat. The Khan, with a good deal of earnestness, 
enlarged upon the undertaking the Kritish had em- 
barked in— declared it to be one of vast magni- 
tude and difficult accomplishment — that instead of 
relying on the Afghan nation, our Government had 
cast them aside and inundated the country with 
foreign troops— that if it was our end to establish 
ourselves in Afghanistan, and give Shah Soojah 
tlie nominal sovereignty of Caubul and Candahar, 
we were pursuing an erroneous course — that all 
the Afghans were discontented with the Shah, and 
all IMaliomedans alarmed and excited at what was 
passing — that, day by day, men returned discontented, 
and we might find ourselves awkwardly situated if we 
did not point out to Shah Soojah his errors, if the fault 
originated with him, and alter them if they sprung 
ti-oin ourselves — that the Chief of Caubul was a man 
of ability and resource, and though we could easily 
put him down by Shah Soojah even in our present 
mode of procedure, wo could never win over the 
i Afghan nation by it.”* This was said while an- army 
was on its march, while already its sufferings from 
“ famine allowances” had begim. 

I shall say nothing of Ghuznee, nothing of the strug- 
gles of Dost Mahomed : we had not exactly a tumasha 

* Burnes to Macna<jhte?i : Khelat^ March 30, 1839, MS. Be- 
cords. Kaye's Afyhanistanj VoL L, p. 410. 
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march to Caubul, but wc placed our puppet on the 
throne,' and enough had been learned and was daily 
occurring to prove that wo could not leave him there. 
Hero then the rottenness of our policy was at once 
apparent, if it had never disclosed itself before. Wo 
had a large army which had reached Caubul through 
difficulties that had never been dreamt of, and there 
it was obliged to remain, at an immense distance from 
our provinces and our resources, to be shortly swept 
from the face of the earth, or rather to strew the earth 
with its bones. 

I have said that this Afghan policy was a subject I 
could not avoid, Mr. Torrens’ name having been so inti- 
mately connected with it. I have briefly stated my own 
opinion and pass from the subject, — yet I cannot do so 
without expressing my surprise that a writer like Mr. 
Kaye, who could so emphatically denounce the dis- 
graceful act of mutilating official papers, should have no 
single word of censure for diplomatic falsehood. In a 
lamentable misapprehension of the real state of Af- 
ghanistan and the relative prospects of the rival families, 
and their respective ability to be of use to us — or 
with a full knowledge and with some views not 
yet disclosed — Dost Mahomed was sacrificed. The 
Simlah manifesto misrepresented facts, and of Mr. 
Macnaglitcn’s statements to llunject Sing in his 
personal interview, when he was speaking on the 
part of the British Government” Mr. Kayo says 
he spoke ** fluently and well. Whether all he advanced 
were strictly true it is hardly necessary to inquire. 
Diplomacy is not intended to be subjected to such a 
test.” • And then we have an instance of how the truth 
was deliberately sacrificed, — “ The failure of Burnes’ 
Mission was spoken of as the result of the unwilling- 
ness of the Caubul Ameer to break, off negotiations 
with other foreign agents,* though even at that time 


The same misrepresentation was made in the Manifesto. 
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Dost Mahomed, after Bumes’ departure, was making 
a last despairing eftbrt to win back tlie friendship of 
the Ihdtish Government.” This is diplomacy! It 
should not be subjected to the test of truth ! I can 
understand a diplomatist, like a counsel in a court- 
of-knv% making the best of his case, but I should 
be sorry to think he may state that which is directly 
untrue without incurring the reprobation of honest 
men. Official documents were mutilated because 
Dij)lomatists had stated the thing that was not, and 
adopted a policy which the ‘whole truth must have 
shown to be unwise and unjust. The historian is 
content to stigmatize alone the later Conspirators 
against Truth ! 

If ]\lr. Kaye’s work should reach a second edition he 
will no doubt republish Mr. Torrens’ letter, and thus 
relieve him from the responsibility he has mistakenly 
sought to fix upon him. 

1 will end this chapter by giving an extract from a 
letter of Torrens’ to ]\Ir. Macnaghten when the 
latter was on his Mission to Lahore. It has been just- 
ly (|uote(l as a masterpiece for perspicuity and for 
communicating important subjects with brevity.” * 

“ In any discussion upon the present policy of the 
Indian Government, you may remark, that the Gover- 
nor-General has no appetite for wars and conquest; 
that the boundaries of the East Indian empire have 
seemed to him to be amply extensive ; and that ho 
would rather conquer the jungle with the plough, 
plant villages where tigers liave possession, and spread 
poinraerce and navigation upon waters which have lii- 
tl ierto been barren, than take one inch of territory from 
bis neighboyirs, or sanction the march of armies for 
:he acquisition of kingdoms ; yet that he feels strong 
in military means, and that with an army of 100,000 


* The Iridui Review^ September 1842. 
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men under European officers in Bengal, and nith 
100,000 more, whom he might call to his aid from 
Madras and Bombay, he can with ease repel every 
aggression, and punish every enemy ; yet he looks on 
this army only as a security for peace, and as an in- 
strument of preserving in their integrity the present 
territories, and the dignity of the East India Company. 
In discussing the dangers to which the British Govern- 
ment may be exposed, you may remark, that, lor ene- 
mies from the westward, the Sikhs and the English 
are as one nation, and their armies, acting in the field 
together, would be invincible. To the north is Nepal ; 
and it may be stated, that the Governor-General is 
Avcll aware of the dissensions which have prevailed in 
that kingdom, and of its ])rcsent distracted state, lie 
knows that every divided country is dangerous to its 
neighbours, and tliat designing men are active in en- 
deavours to raise their conseciucncc at home, by ex- 
citing disturbance abroad, l^l-v ery movement of these 
men are known to, and watched by liim ; but the 
Governor-General expects that this fever of excite- 
ment will subside in Nepaul, as it i)romises to subside 
in Ava. The mountains of Nepaul lUivy be difficult 
to climb, but tliey have been cliincd by British troo])s ; 
a contest on the plains would be fatal to the Goor- 
khas, and Nepaul could ill afford to lose the many 
lacs which its ])ossessions in the Terrace afford her. 
The state of Ava hks been similar to that of Nepaul : 
there has been internal commotion, which has liad in- 
fluence on external relations ; with its steamers and 
men-of-war, and a few regiments from Madras, the 
British Goveniment miglit overrun and conquer large 
tracts of unhealthy country ; but it has been slow to 
take offence, and it yet looks Avith confidence to the 
adjustment of every difference. Of serious internal 
disturbance, his Lordsliip can have no apprehension ; 
for wlulst every native chieftain appreciates the good 



faitli and the forbearance of the Britisli Government 
towards tliose who are faithful to their engageraents, 
tlicy are conscious also of their weakness, and that 
treason would ensure their own ruin, as it would add 
to tJie power and resources of the paramount autho- 
rity. 

With regard to commercial matters, you may par- 
ticularly express the gi’atilication with which the Bri- 
tish Government received information of the fostering 
])rotcction which the Maha Rajah liad extended to the 
commerce of the two States, in the sanction given by 
liim to the transmission of boats and merchandise by 
tlie Indus to Bombay. It is well known with h<#w 
much favor the British Government regards the in- 
terest of merchants, how it looks upon commerce as 
the legitimate source of wealth and of power, and as 
the best bond of concord amongst nations in the exten- 
sion of its own wealth ; by those means it foresees also 
the extension of the wealth and power o*f the JMaha 
liaja, and rejoices in the joint aggrandizement of the 
two nations.” 


CHAP. V. 

In May 1840, the office of Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society became vacant by the resignation of Dr. W. 
B. O Shaiighnessy, who had been acting, with assist- 
ance in the Oriental Department, in the absence of 
Mr. James Prinsep. ]\lr. Torrens volunteered to 
officiate, and his offer was most cordially accepted. Mr. 
Prinsep died, leaving a name and fame not confined 
jo India, and Mr. Torrens continued in office as 
honorary Secretary until November 1846, when he 
proceeded to Moorshedabad to officiate for General 
tlaper, the Governor-General’s Agent at the Court 
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of the Newab Naziin of Benrral. In 1843, Mr. Tor- 
rens proposed to retire, but was induced by the Pre- 
sident, the lion. Mr. W. W. Bird, to continue his 
services with the assistance of a paid Sub-Sccretary. 
(Jn that occasion (of his temporary retirement) the 
Society did itself the honor of voting tlieir distin- 
guished Secretary a testimonial, which was presented 
to him in the April of the following year. The 
following is from tlie Society’s proceedings : 

" When the Geological Curator had concluded liis 
portion of the business of the evening, the President, 
the Hon’ble W. W. Bird, rose and addressed the Mcet- 
as follows : Before we proceed farther, I wish 
to draw your attention, gentlemen, to the beautiful 
si)ecimen of Indian workmanship lyin^ on the table in 
tlie shape of a silver inkstand, which is intended as a 
testimonial to Mr. Torrens, from his associates of the 
Asiatic Society, expressive of the deep sense entertain- 
ed by them *of his distinguished services. It will be 
in the recollection of many here present that about the 
commencement of the last year, he was obliged, for 
reasons then stated, to resign the office of Secretary 
which he had for some time held with so much credit 
to himself, and so much advantage to the Society, and 
it was on that occasion that this testimonial was voted 
to him, which, under the superintendence of Mr. Pid- 
dington, has assumed the form of the very tasteful 
object now before us, and on which no pains or ex- 
pense have been spared to render it worthy of Mr. 
Torrens’ acceptance. 

As few can have the opportunity of examining thi.n 
elegant specimen of Indian manufacture, I will shortly 
describe it, and I cannot do so more appropriately than 
in the words of Mr. Piddington, who has kindly fa- 
voured me with a memorandum on the subject. 

“ The style,” he says, “ of the testimonial is Moorish, 
(Arabesque,) chosen as the most appropriate one in 
reference to Mr. Torrens’s able and s})irited translation 



of the Arabian Nights, (the Alif Leila,) dedicated by 
him to the Asiatic Society ; the only translation of 
that classic work which has exactly painted to the 
Kn"lisii reader in his own language and with tlm 
colours of his own imagination, the minds and tifiB 
life of the children of the East. 

‘‘ It is placed on a basement of shawl-work of which 
the pattern is the Shamrock, in allusion to Mr. Torrens’s 
Irish origin. The frosted wu'cath above this basement 
is composeil of the rose (Persia), the Lotus (India), 
md the Jessamine (Arabia). These flowers are from 
aatiire. All the other decorations are from the Al- 
hambra, or from the great Mosque at Cordova, two of 
the wonderful and inimitable monuments of a people, 
^vlio seem to have been almost led to construct them as 
iessons to the human race of the imperishable glories 
:)f science, literature and the arts, as compared with 
those of conquest. 

“ The centre and surmounting ornament is an exact 
model of the Fountain of Lions in the Alhambra. It 
has been chosen, not only from its beauty, and its 
tiumeroiis historical associations with the magnificent 
Bra of the Arabian Khalifs of Spain, but also from its 
being in itself a curious and a solitary instance of the 
practice of an art forbidden in the Koran, by Maho- 
medan artists. It is one of those unique and precious 
monuments which the arts have given to History and 
to Poetry, at the sight of which a thousand associa- 
tions with the annals of a whole nation, (the European 
Arabians,) now extinct, are awakened in the mind. 
1 need not remark ’here, that every page of these 
annals from the landing of El Tarikli to tSe glories of 
the Ommiyades, the winding sheet of Abderahman, 
pie conquest of Granada, and the dismal farewell of 
he heart-broken Moors to their terrestrial paradise 
he Vega of Granada, is pre-eminently the classic ro- 
nance of History : of wliich the Fomitain of the Lions 
s still the talisman. 
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It was the beautiful custom of the Arabs of old 
to adorn their public and private buildings, and even 
their weapons and domestic furniture, with mscrip- 
tions allusive to their purposes, or suggestive, or lauda- 
tftry, of great, and good, and useful works and thoughts, 
whether religious or secular. We have in our tribute 
adopted this custom also, and while wo have appro- 
priated one tablet to cormnomorate our gift, we have, 
in tlie Arabic inscription on the opposite compartment, 

of which the paraphrase may be rendered — 

“ There is no fountain like the mind, 

‘‘ There is no water clearer than Truth, 
conveyed an aphorism of which no one better than 
Mr. Torrens can appreciate the hidden meaning.” 

Such is the testimonial, and in presentmg it to Mr. 
Torrens on the part of the Society, I beg to assure him 
that it affords mo the most sincere gratification to be 
their representative on the occasion, and the channel of 
communicating to Iiiin a token of estimation so well 
deserved. I beg also to assure liiin on their part, and 
likewise on my own, of the satisfaction we feel at his 
having been so obliging as to resume the situation in 
which the services, now so inadequately acknowledged, 
were rendered by him, and their conviction that the 
Society of which he is so distinguished a member, 
will be indebted to him for still further services, and 
that he will earn for himself, by the exertion of his 
eminent talents, still further testimonials of their 
esteem and approbation.” 

Mr. Torrens then rose, and replied in nearly the 
following words : — 

“ Honorable Sir, and Gentlemen, my Fellow-mem- 
bers of this Society, — I will not in ordinary phrase 



attempt to speak of embarrassment in now rising to 
laddress you. My gratification is too heartfelt and 
pinccre to admit of any such sensation, and under its 
fcidiK'ucG I will endeavour to express on the spur of 
IIk' moment my thanks to you for this splendid, and 
fco me, inestimable testimonial. If I do not do so in 
[set terms, you must pardon me, for I have felt myself 
lnnabl(3 to write a set-speech in anticipation of tliis 
hiiili honor now conferred, and I have therefore judg- 
ed it best to trust to the spontaneous utterance of the 
heart, if I may so say, which sometimes by its truth 
gi\ es weight and dignity to even the sorry phrases of 
a sp(‘aker but little practised. 

Gentlemen, the first and most anxious desire of 
every man, who has in any sort addicted himself to 
nterary pursuits, is the thirst for literary distinction- 
uliis I liave felt in common with thousands a thousand 
[times better qualified to earn, and to deserve it, than 
I ever have been, or could ever be, but my position 
iWered to me little expectation of being at any time 
iblo to achieve it. The days are passed when men 
sngaged in this country as public servants, could with- 
)ut any dereliction of duty enjoy the luxuries of let- 
tered ease, and follow stead'ily up their literary labours, 
>r their plans of liistorical or scientific research, pari 
mssu with the performance of their official functions, 
pie calls of office have greatly multiplied, as was na- 
^ral they should do, with the extension and conso- 
pdation of tiie British power in this country, and the 
mjoyment of that leisure which enabled a Jones, a 
[Jolcbrooke, or a Wilford to enrich our sum of know- 
edge by the valuable results of their researches, can 
)e no longer hoped for by those who have succeeded 
hem. It may be said there were giants in those days, 
nd doubtless few have since appeared who could ri- 
al or compete with the galaxy of able, and learned 
rientalists, whose labours in the early days of this 
ciety rendered its name illustrious in the scientific 
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world of Europe, — who led to the foundation of the 
Asiatic Societies of London and of Paris, — nay, more, 
who brought about that taste for the study of Sanscrit 
literature, which in Germany particularly has led to 
discoveries in philology, and in the history of nations as 
traceable thereby, not less invaluable than unexpected. 

In addition to tlie disadvantage above alluded to, I 
had in taking the office of your Secretary, the dis- 
couraging example of what in this enervating climate 
over-exertion in literary, combined with official labours, 
will effect, in the person of my esteemed and lamented 
friend and predecessor, James Prinsep. Where such a 
mind was unequal to support the strain, I felt how idle 
and absurd it would be in any one less qualified for the 
struggle by varied ability, and copious information, to 
attempt to venture on it. I therefore determined, in- 
stead of endeavouring at something new to woa’k out to 
tlie best advantage, the unemployed and unillustratcd 
treasures of our various collections, and, conscious of 
my incapacity save in superficial attainments on a 
limited field, I decided on attempting to obtain the 
services, and superintend the labours of men really 
competent in distinct branches of science. Our then 
President, Sir Edward Kyan, warmly supported my 
views, the local Government, to its honor be it spoken, 
came forward with liberal and timely aid, while the Hon- 
orable the Court of Directors consented to uphold us 
in that spirit of mimificence wliich it has often evinccdin 
matters of science. Tlius, gentlemen, I found sliortly 
afterwards associated with me, our curators, Messrs. 
Piddington and Blyth, and while I laboured to con- 
vert the Journal, (then my property,) into a journal of 
General Science in accordance with the plan laid down 
by Sir William Johes on instituting this Society, in- 
stead of attempting chiefly to work out in it the doubt- 
ful problems of antiquarian researcli, — while I was 
occupied in prociu’ing material for our Transactions, — 
in arranging and digesting our records, and in provid- 
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ing for the printing and publication of Oriental works 
(and I more particularly allude to the reprint of the 
three first volumes of the Futwa-i-Alumgeeri ) — these 
gentlemen busied themselves on the one hand in re- 
arranging our geological and mineralogical collections, 
then to all appearance in hopeless confusion, and in 
classifying them by catalogues recovered from the 
disordered mass of our papers, — arid on the other .in re- 
stocking — I may say, in creating — our Museum of 
Zoology. If our relations with other scientific bodies 
have been renewed, and enlarged, — if the name and 
character of our Society has been^ worthily maintain- 
ed, — if we are now possessed of a Museum which taken 
in conjunction with our Library, and our antiquarian 
treasures, places this Society first as a scientific body 
in the dependencies of the British Crown, — I take no 
credit to myself apart from these, my zealous and 
worthy fellow-labourers. 

Happily placed in conjunction with them, it has 
been my fortune to have by your kindness accorded to 
me as your Secretary, that literary distinction, so ear- 
nestly, and ambitiously desired but which 1 could have 
hoped to obtain in no other but such circumstances. 
There are times, Sir, when such distinction, proud as 
it is, becomes doubly welcome, and I am in the posi- 
tion to feel its value at this moment most sensibly,# 

Let me, Mr. President, express to you briefly my 
personal feeling of gratitude for much good-will shown 
towards me, and for the constant support which you have 
afforded me in my endeavours to carryout arrangements 
of which you were pleased to approve for the benefit of 
the Society. Let me here e xpress to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, my heartfelt acknowledgments for this 
magnificent token of their good opinion, and to 
assure them, that its receipt highly enhances the 
steady inclination I have ever had to devote in so 
far as occasion permits, my poor services to the pro- 
motion of their interests. 


/ 
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Gentlemen,^! most heartily- and sincerely thank 
you.” 

This speech was, as said, delivered on the spur of 
the moment and with mucli feeling : indeed the speaker 
was greatly affected; the explanation of which is 
that he had thought himself not sufficiently appre- 
ciated. In this there was no vanity, no over- 
estimation of his labours ; but he had felt a warm 
interest in the progress and reputation of the Society, 
had worked zealously in its behalf, and had not 
been free from vexations arising from varying views 
taken by different parties, few if any of whom were 
able to do more than help with their subscrip- 
tions, The speech was remarkably characteristic of 
the man. One of the objects of his life was literary 
distinction and in a few words he owned it : he spoke 
with unaffected modesty of himself, and never was 
there the same amount of ability with less pretension ; 
he generously brought his co-adjutors prominently 
forward, bespeaking for them the greater share of 
whatever credit the Society had reaped under his 
administration. Ho was through life remarkable for 
the liberality with which ho regarded every man’s 
efforts in a good cause, though they might not take 
the direction he thought the correct one ; he was 
quiok to recognise and encourage the slightest appear- 
ance of talent, while, without a particle of jealousy, 
the largest amount of it elicited no word of envy, or 
qualified recognition. It will be no offence to the gen- 
tlemen who have succeeded him in the Asiatic Society 
to say that his loss has never been made good ; and, in- 
deed, it is likely to be long before this distinguished 
body has a Secretary with the reputation of Henry 
Torrens and the anility he had to earn a greater 
fame. 

The contributions he made to the Journal of the 
Society were, — Note on the Bamian Coins — Note on 
Kandahar Gems — ^Note on a Vocabulary of the Lepcha 
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Language — Note on an Inscription from Oiideypur, 
near Saugor — Note on an Inscription from Bhatera — 
Note on Captain Hart’s Notice of the tribes of Kujjuk- 
jycjj — Note on Dr. Bird’s Notice of the opening of the 
topes of Kanari — Note on a Copper Land Grant- 
Observations on a second Inscription taken in facsimile 
from tlie neighbourhood of Mount Aboo by Captain 
Burt — On Bactrian Gems and Coins — Note on a 
Cylende and certain Gems from Herat — Note on the 
Report of Csoma de Korbs’s death — ^Note on Lieut-CoL 
Lloyd’s Notes respecting Csoma do Kerbs — On Native 
impressions regarding the Natural History of certain 
animals — Some conjectures on the progress of the 
Brahminical Conquerors of India — ^Note on a specimen 
of Iron from the Dhunaka Hills — Translation of some 
uncertain Greek legends on Coins of the Indo-Scytliian 
Princes of Cabul. 

Activity of mind was one of the remarkable 
characteristics of Mr. Torrens: the only relaxation 
' he took was in change of occupation. When sufficiently 
fatigued with the official labours of the day he would 
write a paper for the Society’s Journal, or a news- 
' paper-article for publication the next morning, 
embodying an amount of information — say on any 
Indian subject — that few other men in the country 
possessed ; or turn to his German books, of which he 
j was specially fond, and pen a translation which had 
perhaps been haunting him and imploring expression ; 
or rattle off a song, or squib, without erasing a word, 
and if the former sing it faster than he wrote ; or turn 
to such a work as his Scope and Uses of Military Lite^ 
\rature and History, or to such a novel as Madame de 
Malguet, and finish a chapter before he thought of 
sleep. Or perhaps he would give his evening to a 
rehearsal. The Stage had strong charms for him, 
and in dramatic literature few men I believe have 
jever been so well read. He was an accomplished 
[Vocalist, and so thoroughly a musician, thougff not a 
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performer, that he sang in opera with artists as though 
it had been, too, his profession. The highest walk 
of the Drama ho did not attempt, being physically 
unequal to it, but in all others he was excellent, and I 
am told that the rapidity with which he executed on 
two or three occasions, dramatic sketches “ to order,” 
full of point and character, was something marvellous. 
They were written when he was in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and I have not been fortunate enough to 
procure them. He took little care of what he wrote 
— unless it recommended itself to his attention by the 
importance of the subject — and I have seen and heard 
scores of clever things, now I am afraid hopeless of 
recovery. 

In January 1842 Mr. Henry Meredith Parker, of 
the Civil Service, the friend to whom he had some 
years before dedicated his translation of the 1st Canto 
of Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato^ was about to quit 
India ; and having been for years one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Indian Stage, a farewell dinner was 
given to him on the boards of the Sans Sonef, then 
recently built. The Stage has been a good deal 
^ittacked here at times, but it has never wanted good 
men and true to support it, and on this occasion Sir 
Edward Ryan, Sir John Peter Grant, and a host ol 
others not given to immoral pursuits were present, the 
chair being filled by Mr. Longueville Clarke, of the 
the Bar, one of tlie oldest of the anti-Prynne-ites. 
Mr. Torrens took a prominent part, proposing the 
toast of The Drama — that most fascinating of all 
descriptions of literature, which had gone the round ol 
Europe, the handmaid of the fine arts and the incen- 
tive to the best development of the best poetic genius. 
He felt it would be idle to attempt to follow out its 
history from the commencement or even from th^ 
time when it took a new form in Portugal, and through 
the writings of Lopez de Vega and others of the Eliza- 
bethan era was placed at once upon a high pre-euii* 
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nence whicli it had retained for tT^o centuries. In 
those days people read no books — they had no books 
to read — no newspapers nor periodicals — they went to 
the theatre — and gathered from the performance as 
then given, that instruction which they could not 
obtain elsewhere. But the Drama had within the last 
thirty years changed its appearance — it ceased to be 
the scliool of manners and morals that it once was. 
The novel had taken its place ; nevertheless its 
power was not perfectly extinct, for it had continued 
to go hand-in-hand with the flood of light but instruc- 
tive literature that had been created. A brighter 
day, however, was now dawning upon the Drama : 
tlie best writers of the present day were devoting 
their talents to the production of dramatic works — and 
he had no doubt that they would soon raise an 
immortal structure of literature of which the country 
might be justly proud.” Mr. Torrens also proposed 
— “Tlte French Drama and the great names who 
adorn it.” He spoke of the extraordinary works 
of Racine, Corneille, Moli^re — the talents of Talma, 
Mars, Geor^— and happily referred to the obligations 
which the English stage owes to the prolific modern 
French authors. He rose for the third time and said : 
— One of the laws of nature is said to require that 
counteractive influence should always be in operation : 
thus nothing is produced without a corresponding 
something destined to destroy it, and upon this prin- 
ciple, doubtless, the existence of those existing amateurs 
whom we have just toasted is threatened every 
play-night by a hungry band of existing critics, whom, 
nevertheless, I now rise to propose the health of. To 
speak truly. Sir, our critics do ordmarily ‘ do their 
spiriting gently,' though some sudden births are occa- 
sionally seen in which the dreaded critic with fangs of 
brass and claws of steel starts into life for the purpose 
of tearing and wringing all who approach the peril- 
ous foowights: such critics, Sir, are content with 
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nothing under perfection, and yet with no abstract 
perfection either, but with a positive, actual, pre-con- 
ceived perfection embodied in the mind’s eye of the 
fearsome judge in the representation of a particular 
part by one particular man : such a critic, Sir, does 
not go to see Macbeth played by Mr. Macready, but 
Mr. Macready in the character of Macbeth, and when 
he sees our friend Brown in the same character incon- 
tinently damneth the said Brown, because he is not — 
Macbeth ? No, — ^because he is not Macready in Mac- 
beth. Far different I trust are our critics, the body 
corporate whereof I see here most fitly represented, so 
fitly indeed. Sir, that I shall have your excuse for 
proposing a good toast very ill by my success in get- 
ting D. L. R.* on his legs to return thanks for 
it. 

A Glance at the Stage and the New Histriomastix, 
which will be found in the second volume, show — the 
former how Mr. Torrens could havo handled the sub- 
ject of the Drama had he chosen to write at length 
upon it, and the latter what pitiable objects its detrac- 
tors were in his hands. This paper is perhaps 
unsurpassed in the admirable administration of severe 
punishment without the slightest savageness of spirit 
The feeling at almost every passage is with what gene- 
rosity the enemy is spared : he is twisted about and 
turned inside out, as it were, by a most masterly hand ; 
and after all the rich humour with which it is done 
is enough to disarm resentment even where the 
castigation falls. 


* Captain David Lester Richardson, thus always spoken of in 
India ; a gentleman of great taste, of some poetic fame, an impfli** 
tial critic, and an author who has passed the ordeal of his bre 
thren where they are not always as generous and just as himself. 
His Sonnets^ Literary Leaves, and SeUctims from the British Pwts : 
from Chaucer to 'the Poets of the present day, with Biographic^ 
and Critical Notices, are works of which Anglo-Indian Literature 

may justly be proud. 
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I have spoken of Mr. Torrens as writing for news- 
papers. He seems to have done it — more or less — during 
the whole of his Indian career, and it is not impossible 
that it made him enemies where it would have been 
better he had friends. Things are not now as they 
were twenty years ago : the Press is not looked upon 
with the same suspicion and disfavour, as it was even 
ten years since, and officials now write, or supply 
information, who then would have shrunk from even 
the suspicion of being connected with the fourth es- 
tate. In the fulness of his information on every 
subject he could not possibly help writing, and he 
had a manliness of spirit that scouted thd idea of 
being slave to any man’s humours because he was a 
public servant. This must not be construed as imply- 
ing that he wrote against the Government, or a syllable 
on any subject that he would not have been prepared 
to justify. My experience of him as a writer for the 
journals is perhaps greater than that of any other 
person, and I can truly say that he avoided every 
subject on which he thought ho could not express his 
opinions without impropriety, contenting himself only 
with topics on which he believed ho could teach those 
who might please to read him. Possibly this was a 
source of offence with some. Squibs he now and then 
let off, but they were full of fun, not mischief, and he 
could not help it : they would have been circulated 
[widely enough though there had not been a. newspaper 
^ the country, and I am certain can never have 
fciven real offence to any body. I have said thus 
much because I have heard it remarked that his con- 
nection with the Press « did him no good,” and because 
persons so talking may perhaps think it was not to be 
Complained of if it did him harm. I know not if it did 
hut of this I am sure, that he never within my know- 
edge published an article on’any political question, or 
m any matter affecting the interests of the country, to 
hrliich he might not openly have appended his name, 
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without anticipating the resentment of any honest and 
intelligent man. For son<e years past I think he wrote 
very little that was not of a purely literary character 
After leaving Calcutta for Moorshedabad in 1847, he 
was separated from all who took any active interest 
in what was going on, and devoted himself to mental 
exercises more agreeable to his tastes and more worthy 
his powers than morning pabulum for an Indian 
public. 

In July 1844, Madame de Malguet Was commenced, 
as has already been stated, in the Eastern Star, and 
continued regularly everj week for some time : there 
was then an intermission, the cause of which I 
forget; then it was resumed, finished, and finally 
made its appearance before a London public in the 
form of a three-volumed novel, under the auspices of 
Longman and Co., in 1848. As this work was favor- 
ably received at home, nay as it at once commanded 
attention without the adventitious aid of publisher’s 
puffs, I may remark that here it was wholly unnoticed. 
Whoever read it must have been struck with the ability 
of the writer and seen it was no common ‘performance, 
but it escaped all public mention ; no cotemporary , 
Journalist had the intelligence to discover, or he lacked 
the fairness to admit, that a very superior work was 
in course of publication. In a former page the scene 
and the originals of many of the characters in this 
work are noted, and it is impossible to read it without 
that interest which attaches to every fiction that strikes 
one as .drawn from real life, not perhaps from life as 
we may have actually experienced it, but as we feel it 
may have been, and as we are sure the writer has 
known it I might say more, much more, of this 
novel which I read, as it appeared in chapters, 
convinced that if published in England it was impossi- 
ble it should escape celerity — but I will abstain and 
give a letter about it addressed to the London pub- 
lishers by Miss Edgeworth, who was most anxious to 
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learn the name and condition of the writer. This is 


what that accomplished woman wrote: — 

“ Madame de Malguet is written by no common 
hfind. It is the work of a master-hand — the produc- 
tion of a mafter-mind and master-genius — of a man 
of genius, I (in all humility) should think. There 
are in this book, signs and proofs of knowledge of 
the world, of society in various classes, and many 
countries, of such intimate personal habitual inter- 
course as hardly any woman even in these travelling 
days would be likely to obtain, or capable of employ- 
ing to good account. The metaphysical and physical 
practice and infortnation and the depth, and the height 
of thought, I will not be such a recreant to my sex 
as to pronounce beyond woman’s power ; but I may, 
without offence or derogation say, they are beyond her 
education usually, and her habits. I therefore assume 
that this book is written by a man — Please Mr. Long- 
man to tell me, whether I am right or wrong in this 
guess. 

The character and description of Madame de Mal- 
guet herself, are more what a man might give of a 
masculine woman, than what a woman could or would 
give. 1 he desire to make herself appear amiable would 
have pierced through the thin disguise in any mortal 
mixture of Earths feminine mould. But whichever it 


was, man or woman, who wrote the book is of little 
consequence. It is a work of superior genius — genius 
displayed in the drawing of the characters and in the 
putting and keeping them in action — in interesting, 
consistent, consecutive, progressive action, through the 
whole story, to the 3rd Vol. where the fortunes of aU 
parties are disposed of, and where the tale should end. 

Ihere the inspiration ceases— the genius of the Au- 
thor leaves him, and all the rest is mere oblivion — 
common-place novel writing-pairing of— all for love 
aiK the world ill lost. The ultimate discovery of 
Madame de Malguet to be a common soldier’s daugh- 
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ter, and her mother to have been a bad woman, is 
abominable and absurd — and a mere sacrifice of Aris- 
tocracy to Democracy unworthy of this author’s can- 
dour and ability, whatever his own birth or station 
may be. * 

I suspect him to be a disappointed ill-used naval 
Officer, and am quite willing he should have his fling 
at the Secretary of the Admiralty who jilted him for 
my Lord George Anybody. But why must he bring 
down the Aristocracy ? The Democracy have it all 
their own way now enough surely, and pretty work 
they make of it 

Sufficient it would have been for our Author to 
have shown, as he has admirably in the character of 
lus sailor hero, bom in the middle ranks of life, that 

** Virtue can itself advance 
To what the favourite tools of chance 
By fortune seem designed.” 

(I remember to have heard these lines repeated by 
Sir Walter Scott to himself with peculiar emphasis.) 

Captain Merrick is the finest exemplification of this 
moral, and not the least strained — perfectly easy and 
consistent throughout from his field spqf ts to his duel. 

The finest duel I ever saw, for we do actually see 
it. 

Merrick is not only admirable but delightful through- 
out, so cheerful, open-hearted, open-handed, so plain- 
spoken, always to the point, upright, downright, honour- 
able, generous, noble, in every sense of the word a 
gentleman. Aye, every inch a gentleman. Merrick 
18 a just English national portrait that must delight 
our Navy. 

Lambert, the French Colonel, is admirably drawn 
too. Most truly noble, even in the midst of his re- 
volutionary rage 

EKs mother theVivandi^re is a nonpareil; an inimita- 
ble mixture or alternation of the grotesque, barbarous, 
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and sublime. Bold dragoon of a woman who bullies 
us out of our admiration and pity, spite of disgust 
and detestation. 

I do not know whether tliis character and the draw- 
ing of it— whether drawn from life or conceived by 
the imagination of the writer — does most honour to his 
genius or to the wonderful habits of observation and 
power of adaptation by which his genius is constantly 
aided. 

When the Vivandiere is dressing Merrick’s wound 

that is admirably exemplified so shortly and truly 

her desiring that he should be held to prevent his 
turning wlien she is extracting the bullet, admirable 
that stroke. 

But if I were to let niyself go into recollection of 
all tliat struck me as admirable strokes, bearing the 
iinpress of reality in the lowest and hurrying to the 
flights of fancy m the higher scenes— I should never 
end. 


It is time I should. But 1 cannot refuse myself 
the pleasure of mentioning Brigitta, the most amia- 
b e ! she who puts so much feeling into a single simple 
phrase— “E galantuomo.” Her love, her gratitude, 
lier attachment to her mistress are charmimr. 

The comic characters are exquisite, and not the least 
overcharged-Picotot-and Picototte— Picotot’s trans- 
‘‘“‘“"(“""'•‘T/abbits’’) and Picototte’s nothingness— 
most difficult for an author with such affluence of wit 
and imagination, and must have cost him much to pre- 
serve in this admirable specimen. 

Of La Fosse, and Finot the younger (Adolphe) I 
could sav a great deal. But I will refrain, ml with 
mhinte /orbe^ce I leave Madame de Malguet her- 
selt untouched. ® 

, I will only now add, that I wish this note should 

if you Mr. Longman 
^ mk that It would not displease him to see this honest 
^iiusion of the feehngs of one, who has been really 
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transported with pleasure in reading — I mean in having 
this book read — in the spirit in which it was written. 

I own that I am in hopes that the author will see 
that it is sincere — and that he will let you tell me 
who he is, and I earnestly hope he will write again. 

I have, I fear, Sir, taken up too much of your time. 

I am, your obliged, 

Maria Edgeworth. 

P. S. — Remorse seizes me at the recollection of 
having condemned as common-place the whole of the 
end of the story, and I must except three beautiful 
passages which now stare me out of countenance. 

The Palace of Ice — the exquisite song of Annechet 
— and the description of the colored varying medium 
through which at different times we look at objects and 
form opinions — this is as good in poetic prose as Pope’s 
“ Gild with opinion’s varying ray.” 

Boileau says never trust a critic who does not put 
his fingfer upon the point which you know to be weak. 
I should hope that criticism may be as safely trusted 
which points out the passages which the Author knows 
to be best” 

Mrs. Jamieson, too, must have dben and read Ma- 
dame de Malguet, and the above letter, for she writes 
I say ditto with all my heart to Maria Edgeworth. 
I would say a creat deal for myself, but her charming 
letter has rendlered all other praise superfluous — if not 
presumptuous — the book is deserving of all she says, 
so fresh and so powerful. I certaimy do sympathize 
in the objections she makes to the close of the 3rd 
vol. the needless humiliation of the heroine.” 

The author could not but have been Ratified with 
tliis letter of Miss Edgeworth’s. I wish it were in my 
power to give the reply that I doubt not he wrote 
acknowledging it, and I should like to have seen the 
grounds upon which he supported his third volume, if 
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indeed he did so. In the copy of the letter I have, 
there is no date, but it was probably written soon after 
the work came out. It is somewhat strange that the 
writer should have been in ignorance of the author’s 
name since I never lieard that any secrecy was at- 
tempted, and I find it mentioned in a notice of the 
]) 0 ()k in Blackwood's Magazine for October 1848. The 
novel is thus glanced at. 

“ Curate — But what think you of Madame de Mal- 
(fuvt ? In a different way, tliat is as unlike any other 
novel as Jane Egre. This, too, is written to exhibit 
tlic character of woman under no ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Aquilius — She reminds me of tlie Chevalier d’Eon, 
whose portrait I remember to have seen years ago in 
the Wonderful Magazine — half man half woman. 
Madame de Malguet is perliaps an amalgamation of 
the Chevalier and Lady Hester Stanhope. TJiese, 
after all, are not the beings to be exempt from the 
tender passion, but it is. under the strongest vagaries. 
Love without courtship is the very romance of the 
passion ; and such is there in the tale of Madame de 
Malguet The scene is laid in a little town, and its 
immediate neighbourhood, in France; and though a 
“Tale of 1820,” carries back its interest, and much of 
the detail of the story, to the horrors of the first French 
Revolution, There is consequently a wide field for 
diversity of character, and for conflict ^opinions, and 
their effects, as shown upon every gradWf social life ; 
and it is very striking that the deepest-rooted preju- 
plices, ere the conclusion, change sides, and are fitted 
upon characters to whom, at the commencement, 
they seemed but little to belong. The inborn aristo* 
cratic feelings, alike with the republican habits, me^^t 
their check ; and I suppose it was the intention of the 
I author to show the weakness of both. 

Curate. — I am not certain of that, for I think the 
! innate is preserved even through the disguise of contrary 

0 
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habits. I know not which is the hero— the Buona- 
partean soldier or the English naval captain. There 
are some discussions on subjects of litc interspersed, 
which show the author to be a man of a deeply re- 
flecting mind, and endued with no little power of 
expressing what he thinks and what he feels. 

Aquilius.— When I found fault with this wet 
blanket of happiness, the monumental termination of 
Mount Sorel, I di<l not so soon expect to meet witli 
a repetition of this fault. I must pick a quarrel with 
the writer for unnecessarily putting his characters 
hors-de-cornbat. I think authors now-a-days need not 
be afraid of the fate of Cervantes— of having them 
taken off their hands, and made to play their parts 
upon any other stages than their own. 

Lydia. — You seem, both of you, to forget the real j 
moral of tho story— that a person endowed with a 
little more than common sense, general kindness, 
amiability, and energy of character, may be more 
usefid in the world than the most accomplished hero. 

Curate.— You would have found him too a hero, 
if his actions had been within the sphere of heroism. 
I hope to meet with Mr. Torrens again. Hr 
has very great powers, and his conceptions are 
original.” 

Something of the spirit in which this work was writ- 
ten may be’gathered from the lines inscribed in the 
fly leaf of a c^ presented to the author of this sketch, 
and which wmbe found among the selections. Oiir 
friend relied on no story of “petty chances, small dis- 
tress on no history of love which but for semi-sm 
were^dull.” The charm of the novel is that the charac- 
ters are all life-like yet new, and that it does not con- 
tain a single line of common-place. Mind is in every 
page, and a knowledge of character that is rarely mrt 
with. I must not conclude without entering, very res- 
pectfully, a veto against Miss Edgeworth’s and 

Jamieson’s verdict as respects the alleged degradation u* 
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Madame de Malguet. Miss E. says it was quite unne- 
cessary and appears hurt that the aristocratic should 
have been sacrificed to democracy. It may be doubted 
wlietlicr she fully comprehended, — though it may 
seem impertinence to say so — the design which the 
author proposed to himself to work out, and which is 
told in the letter of Merrick to the lady of Chalautro 
alter she had learned that instead of being a Marchio- 
ness slie was in reality the child of Pierre Lambert, an 
e([iierry in the stable of Louis the Sixteenth, and com- 
plained that she had “ led a purposeless existence.” ‘‘ I 
have contemplated the destinies so cruelly distorted from 
tlie lot of women, of — pardon me for couplhig the 
names — an aidstocrat and a plebeian, both of whom I 
knew ; and I found that the feminine nature triumphed 
in tliem over every obstacle ; amid blood and crime. 
In sorrow and desolation, through good report or evil, 
under ridicule, insult, contumely, shame, and the 
world’s hatred, in turmoil or in quiet, with the 
advantage of instruction or in the mire of ignorance, 
nay, even while subject severally each in her way, to 
a self-sought perversion of their nature, there was the 
woman in them, fulfilling her mission of love and 
mercy.” He probably desired to impress by what his 
critic terms degradation, that what there was of the 
pood and amiable in €ie supposed high-bom and eccen- 
tric lady was not repugnant to the nature of one of 
bnv origin — that what was admirable in ^er was not the 
fruit of high blood, as she herself would have sup 
posed, but existed because she w^as a woman. Politi- 
cal feeling clearly clouded Miss Edgeworth’s judgment 
pn this point She sees wrong to Madame de Malguet 
pnd a sop to democracy that she is shown at last to have 
been born of an intrigue by which a noble family was 
pislionourl’d ; but that Madame’s brother, the Marquis, 
phould have tempted a peasant girl to his bed by a 
parriage which he afterwards denied, leaving his vic- 
|im to take to the army and become a suttTer-tramp 

9 2 
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Avliile her son Avas kept out of his inheritance by this 
same Lady — though innocently — that she does not 
comment u})on as a reproach to Rank. 

The work appears to me to be an admirable one, alike 
in conception a-nd execution ; full of freshness, vivacity, 
and deep feeling ; nor do I sec that as an artistic compo- 
sition a single i)age could be advantageously curtailed. 
The quiet dignity witli which, without a word, the lady 
of Chalautre withdraAvs from tlic estate she had once 
thought her home, (and Avhero the generosity of the 
I’ightful heir would have allowed lier to remain), when 
she learns the truth of her birth, her single letter to 
Merrick and her successor, her tenderness amid her 
lieart-crushing afflictions to the humble followers of her 
fallen fortunes, and her quiet escape from lifc,~Merrick’s 
answer found clasped firmly in the dead right-hand” — 
all this is the work of a master and closes a novel which, 
brought out as novels ordinarily are — would alono 
liave made an extensive and enviable reputation. 


' CHAP. VI. 

In January 1846 Mr. Torrent began the publica- 
tion in the Eastern Star — of a work entitled Remarks 
on the scope and uses of Military Literature and His- 
tory, It was ' subsequently re-published forming a 
goodly volume, witli the Ibllowing modest preface 
“ The folloAving pages were written at the instance 
of an esteemed friend, a very able officer of the Indian 
Army, who proposed tlieir subject, as an apposite one 
for the opening article in a projected Military Review. 
Circumstances having intervened, which mused the 
abandonment of the intended periodical, after the 
bulk of this work had been completed, it Avas sug- 
gested to the Avritcr that he might at any rate take an 
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author’s recompense for his labour, by putting the 
useless MS. in print. He trusts that no part will be 
taken as offered ex cathedra. Nothing in it presumes 
to he instructive, but merely suggestive of instruction. 

Tlie points of military history referred to in the 
following chapters, do not include any consideration 
of those important and interesting questions, which 
have to do with the mechanical arts as applied to the 
])ractices of war. These, together with a review of 
the change produced in the history of warfare by the 
introduction of the use of gunpowder, will bo taken 
u}) in the Second Part of the work. ' 

It is obvious that as neither this treatise, nor its 
proposed sequel, can bring the study of the subject to 
:i period later than the end of the sixteenth century, 
a full review of the scope and uses to the soldier, of 
history and literature as applied to his profession, will 
demand a work more extended and elaborate in pro- 
portion as the matter considered* grows in interest, 
and in intricacy. Whether it is possible to under- 
take this so as to bring down the consideration of the 
subject to a later period, remains dependent upon too 
many contingencies to enable the writer even to form 
an opinion, much less enter into an engagement, as to 
the future. The work, however cursory, will never- 
theless complete in two parts a sort of running com- 
mentary upon the history of war and warlike'^inven- 
tions up to the period when the mode of conducting hos- 
tilities underwent a total revolution ; and its very in- 
completeness may perhaps provoke a more competent 
writer to recast what has been done imperfectly, and 
: supply what may have been left undone altogether.” 

It will be seen that the writer says the bulk of this 
work had b^n completed ere the idea of the Military 
Heview which had been projected, and for which it 
was intended as an opening article, had been given 
^p: seeing that the volume extends to about 386 parses, 
i‘Klependent of an Appendix ; it is pretty clear that 
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tliough it might have made a succession of most valu- 
able papers it would have been impossible to give it 
as an introductory dissertation. The fact no doilbt 
was that the idea of such a tlieme for such a purpose 
was suggested and taken up, and with tliat wealth oi' 
information which he possessed on alntost every sub- 
ject his article grew upon its author until it became 
a book, and then was but a small part of the design 
that had shaped itself during his labours. I think 
that he had prepared to a great extent the materials for, 
if not written much of, the second part when the first 
was published; hut he desired to refer to several 
authorities not hero to be procured, and wrote home, 
I believe, to friends to do the needful for him in the 
Bodleian and other Libraries. 

The work, as published, was noticed at home, and 
fixvourably ; but ii was not one, to which ordinary 
critics could do justice, though whoever read it might 
truly say that it was a production having charms for 
the million as well as for the scholar and soldier. 
I should have attempted an analysis of its contents 
but that a very excellent one appeared when the vo- 
lume came out,* which T prefer to subjoin, and from 
it, the reader, wlio has not met with the work, will be 
able to form a good idea of the character of the book 
and the information and research of the gifted 
author. I give also tlie introductory remarks. 

This is one of the most pleasing and instructive j 
works which has for a long time issued from our local 
press, on which it reflects no small degree of credit, j 
It is evidently the result of 'Varied and extensive 
reading, of deep antiquarian research, and long reflec- 
tion on a subject to which the author is allured by 
no professional sympathies, but, still, by a stronit 
hereditary predilection. It is impossible to rise from 
the perusal of it without the impression that if he had 


* The Friend of India, July 30th and August 13th, 1846. 
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not been a civilian, he would have been a soldier^ 
and would well have sustained that military reputation 
of'wliich ho may be justly proud as an heirloom. 
Wo. believe we betray no confidence in stating that 
we are indebted for it to the pen of one who has ac- 
quired liigh distinction in the walks of oriental litera- 
ture. And it will appear marvellous to the reader 
liow the Secretary of the Asiatic Society, amidst his 
numerous official and literary engagements, can have 
created leisure for the study of those numerQus writers, 
from wliose works he has extracted whatever could 
illustrate and adorn the subject he ha» taken in hand. 
A list of the works quoted would fill three or four 
pnges, and yet the treatise is not a dry collection of 
authorities; but a very delightful narrative of the pro- 
gress of a science, which has been rendered attractive 
in no ordinary degree by the peculiar talent of the 
author, and the clearness and elegance of his style. 

d'he work begins with the oldest book extant, that 
of Job, which is also the earliest record wo have of 
military science, and gives evidence of the existence 
lit the prima3val period in which it was written of 
military divisions and arrangements, of the use of mu- 
sical instruments in war to encourage and command, 
pf the use of defensive armour, and even of cavalry. 
The land of Uz, has been identified by very recent ‘ 
discoveries with that of Aws, in Arabia, and the patri- 
arch, Job, appears to have been a prince of the an- 
Pient tribe of Ad, a mighty and highly-civilized race, 
j\hicli is supposed to have perished in the samedread- 
hil famine mentioned m Genesis which was over all the 
barth, and from which Egypt was delivered by the pro- 
vidence of J oseph. F^om this land, in which, as we learn 
P’om the sublime descriptions in the book of Job, the 
m of training the horse for battle, had been carried 
jo great perfection, the author passes on to that coun- 
Py 'vhich ’was the cradle of the civilized world. He 
piances at the proofs which have been afforded in tho 
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monuments and tombs, the sculptures and tlie paintings 
of the Egyptians, of tlie careful and elaborate study of 
the principles of military science, as exhibited in their 
military dispositions, armour and dress. They used 
the bow like the far-famed English bowman, in after- 
times, drawing it to the car, and shooting according to 
our own term, “ wholly together.” In the attack of 
fortified towns they used the “ tortoise” which was 
apparently invented by them and continued in use for 
tfiirty cent\iries till it was superseded by the invention of 
gunpowder. To them was the art of war indebted for 
the huge shiekls, termed in the middle ages the 
mantelets and pavisses* The battering ram and the 
scaling ladder wore theirs also. But the pride of their 
army consisted in their chariots, carrying two persons, 
the driver and the warrior, and so light that a man 
could carry one on his shoulder, and so low as to ena- 
ble the man at Jirms to throw himself from them and 
fight on foot witl\ease. Such were Pharaoh’s chariots 
with which he pursued the Israelites and the wheels 
of which came ofp in the Red Sea. But in spite of the 
repeated reference to Egyptian horsemen in Scripture, 
no allusion is to be found in any of the antiquarian 
remains in which that country is so rich, to Egyptian 
cavalry as a body. But this is at once explained by 
the fact that the horsemen used by the Kings of Egyi)t 
were not native Egyptians, but were brought into the 
field by their allies or tributaries the Lubims, the Suk- 
kims and the Ethiopians. « The Ethioj)ians doubtless 
furnished their contingent of that fiunous civi^alry, after- 
w'ards so well known to the Roman armies, as the Numi- 
dian or African horse.” And it appears clear to the 
writer that tlie Egyptians, althongh the parents of mili- 
tary science in the ancient world, made no equestrian 
use of the horse, and employed 4nm in no higher or 
nobler duty than that of dragging a light military cart. 
But in all other respects, both as it regards the art of 
war, and military discipline, all the nations of antiquity 
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iijKjnestioiiablj derived their knowledge from the 
wJiiclnvas not only the focus of westeni civi- 
lization, but the fountain of all military science. The 
(infusion of this science from Egypt among the Ph^i- 
cians, the Carthagenians, the Greeks, the Etrurians 
and the Homans is clearly and successfully traced in 
tli(‘ pages of this interesting work. 

The second chapter begins with the Phenicians, 
V ho extended their power by colonial establishments, 
not witli the object of conquest, but lor the extension 
of their trade. Like all other commercial nations, 
tliey carried on their wars chiefly by means of hired 
troops. England has adopted the same principle, and 
supports its colonial empire by an army of which not 
one-tenth are inhabitants of Britain. The writer 
traces the connection between Phenicia and Egypt, the 
Ibrmcr, recruiting in the valley of the Nile, and the 
latter, depending on Phenicia for naval skill and dar- 
ing, and he supposes that the Egyptian discipline be- 
came transfused through Sidon into Carthage, and that 
the triumphs of Hannibal may thus be traced to the 
military skill of the Pharaohs. 

The writer devotes a few pages to the Military 
History of the Hebrews, and shows lliat they were 
Tlyhsos, a despised and degraded race in the land they 
left, and hence, though under the command of a leader 
conspicuous for. his personal daring, and who was 
learned in all the learning of the Egyptians, and who 
h ad not of course omitted the study of military science 
in which they excelled all other people, never 
ottered any resistance .to Pharaoli, and were terrified 
at the mere report of the giant children of Anak. 
But wheii the debased generation had perished 
in the wilderness, their ^ sons, Hyksos no longer, 
hut a race of free men, inured to arms and victory 
in their conflicts with the Amorites, the Midianites 
and other tribes, were ready to win their inheritance 
the promised land by their swords. Whatever 
nt military system the Hebrews possessed, they must 
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of course have borrowed from the E<jy]^tians ; and it 
is worthy of remark tliat like the Egyptians, they 
were also totally deficient in cavalry. From tlie 
Jews the writer passes to the Greeks, and demonstrates 
that their military system was ecjiially derived from 
the Egy})tians. Jle goes over minutely the des- 
cription of tlieir order of battle as narrated in Homer, 
and states that it is “ the exact repetition of the Egyp- 
tian system with perhaps a less refined formation as 
to battalia of separate arms : it is tlio origin of the 
famous Macedonian ])halanx, witli wliich half the 
world was vanquished ; it is the rude prototy]3C of that 
‘ attack in column, covered by clouds of skirmishers,’ 
by which another Alexander bid fair to have subdued 
the world of modern times.” A complete identity is 
traced between the Greek and the Egyptian war car. 
The Egyptian phalanx was rapidly introduced among 
all the Grecian nations, but it was when brought to per- 
fection by the Macedonums that it was rendered most 
memorable. The inconvenience of this mode of orga- 
nizing troops, however, is shown by reference to the mo- 
ditications which Xenophon felt it necessary to intro- 
duce to adapt the order of his attack to circumstances 
and the nature 'of the ground. The extraordinary ad- 
vance which the Greeks had made in the use of what 
Arnold, in reference to Hannibars expedition, calls 
‘‘ artillery,” but which the writer before us calls “ the 
knowledge of projectiles” is next noticed, as well as the 
question of ancient drill and discipline. Then follows 
a very interesting and instructive dissertation on the 
use of elephants in war, and, though the quotation be 
somewhat long, wo cannot resist the temptation of 
laying the following very accurate and spirit^ remarks 
on the war elephant before the reader, wliich, in ad- 
dition to the attraction of the subject, will also serve 
to give him some idea of the writer’s clear and ele- 
gant style.* * * * 

* Aa the passage her© quoted has been marked for selection and 
will be found at page 10 of VoL II,, it is here omittetl. 
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This chapter closes with the remark that it is cer- 
tain tlie Greeks had no bodies of Cavalry until after 
the Persian war, when their collision with an eques- 
trian people made them aware of the value of this 
urjn. • 

Tlie third chapter carries us to Italy, and to its first 
warriors, the Etruscans, and to their disciples, the 
Komans of the oreat warlike republic, wdiich expand- 
kI into an empire, and upon the ruins of which arose 
the military science of modern times. The writer 
commencecl his treatise with the remark that a know- 
lediic of tl^e science of war could only be coeval with 
considerable progress in other sciences. But this 
tlieory, though based on reason and experience, seem- 
ed to be entirely subverttHl -when he came to consider 
the self-created greatness of Rome, lier indigenous 
^kill ill arms, and in the science, not of war only, 
!)Ut of victory. So constant does she appear in the 
onward march of her military successes, so admi- 
rable in discipline, and warlike even in her earliest 
days, that a sort of military inspiration appears inva- 
I’iably to attend her generals, wdiilo her legionaries 
seem to fill into their ranks soldiers by intuition.” 
But since Nieburh and Arnold wTote and reasoned, 
tliese rejiresentations in Livy’s ‘ pictured page,’ have 
been transferred from the province of History to 
that of Romance, and no one bestows any higher 
belief on them than ho does on the fables of the 
Poorans. The writer undertakes to vindicate his 


original principle, even in the case of Rome, by prov- 
ing that the science of arms which percolated through 
other nations to the Romans had its origin in the 
lather land of all science and civilization — in Egypt 
And the difficulty is at once solved by a reference to 
the Etrurians, who w'ere a powerful people in Italy, 
celebrated for their dominion of the sea, their com- 
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type of the Roman arms is found in the tombs of the 
' Etruscans and is depicted on tlie fading M alls of those 
extraordinary sejmlchres,” M'hich modern x’esearch 
has brought to flight. The Romans owed all their 
arts to the h^trurians ; againit whom they rarely 
ventured to turn tlu'ir arms until time brought about 
the gradual subjection of Italy to their yoke. And 
it is (dejirly provtal that whatever gave distinction to 
tlio Etrurians u^as derived from the Egy'ptians. 
“ Constant points of reseii^blancc or of dilference,” 
says Mrs. Hamilton Grey, struck me in every 
tomb between the Etruscans, and the Egyptians or 
the ancient Greeks and constant evidence of those 
customs which the Etruscans afterwards taught 
Rome.” Two Etruscan nobles were among the most 
celebrated of the Roman Kings ; and for the oldest 
and most enduring monuments of Rome, the Romans 
M’cro indebted to tlio Etruscans. They learned arts 
from Etruria before they began to learn them from 
Greecij. And as the writer well observes, “ the 
Homabs hated the Etruscans and feared tliem, inert 
though they were in their tranquil superiority ; an 
ancient nation passing away ; and, as is constant 'in 
such cases they pilfered from and they abused them.” 

The author then passes on to the Roman legionary 
formation, which though a confessedly perfect organiza- 
tion did no more than furnish the means ; it could not 
and never can in any age attain its end. Hannibal, 
like a good soUlier, amended his owm organization, by 
adopting the better one of his beaten enemy. It is iii 
connection with this subject tliat the author, in one 
of the finest jiassages of the work, remarks : 

“ There have been no brave and disciplined troops that at 
some time have not done this, and won a battle In the teeth of 
all probability, and in despite of their Generafs imbecile, or 
infatuated dispositions. This may in petty warfare occasionally 
decide a contest ; but in ^^ar as we understand it, the battle won 
may be victory lost. The soldier gains the day, but crippled 
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ly Ills own exertions in a fight ill-timed and ineffective as being 
luitless of consequences, he is unable to act when again 
(ailed upon, and for the brief honor of a field of butchery, the 
General loses the campaign. Constant instructive examples 
of this occur in the Military history of the Romans, whose 
talentless leaders in the early wars of the republic seem to have 
been prone to depend on the soldier rather than themselves. 
It has been the crying sin too often of like Generals in modem 
days. Many have pranked themselves in honors bought with 
the blood of brave men, who should have been visited with 
punishment instead of reward^ for unmilitary conduct in the 
guidance of the devoted troops that won the fight, which they 
iiad blundered into. Courage, discipline, and the vigour of 
national character are material .elements in the history of 
Military successes, as has been obser\'ed before, but the 
Gfuieral who depends upon these alone is not fit to command 
an army.” 

The fiftli chapter treats of the decadence of Mili- 
tary science by the irruption of the barbarian tribes, 
oil the one hand, and the Saracens on tho other, 
while simultaneously with these latter, there appeared, 
to augment the confusion, the Sea Kings of the north, 
whose boast was never to sleep under a smoky roof 
nor to indulge in a cheerful cup over a hearth.” The 
autlior then proceeds to trace the first faint germ of 
that Military system which was destined to arise out of 
this chaos, and to exercise so powerful an influence on 
the condition of society, till it was superseded in its 
tm*u by the modem art of war. This leads to a rapid 
sketch of the great Charlemagne, who was engaged in 
fifty-three campaigns, and not only rolled back the 
tide of barbarian invasion, but gave a new form and 
<‘haracter to the institutions of Christian Europe. 
This brief notice is succeeded by a discussion of the 
oftensive and defensive armour of the Knight of chi- 
valry “ enveloped and loaded with such a number of 
weighty encumbrances, that it is by no .means wonder- 
ful that in the midst of summer, in the heat, dust and 
press of an engagement, men at arms should be safib- 
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cated in their own armour.” The autlior then adverts 
to the morality which grew out of the institutions of 
Chivalry, and shows that though poetry and romance 
— and we may add distance of time — have thrown a 
halo of glory around those days and scenes, crime of 
all sorts was never so rife, honour so disregarded, or 
war so brutally conducted, as during tlie centuries 
wlien the influence of Chivalry was most predominant. 
Tlie standard of morals was low, notwithstanding the 
deference paid to the fair sex. 

The sixth chapter opens with a description of the 
general disposition of a Feudal force, which was adapt- 
ed to partizan warfare, and totally incapable of any 
military combinations. The author vividly describes 
the helplessness of an army composed of feudal mate- 
rials, the powerless position of the General in Chief 
whose subordinate leaders had each one a will of his 
own which his vassals were bound to obey, and the 
total want of discipline, arising from the absence of all 
unity of control. From this subject he passes hastily 
to the Crusades — ^Nvhich produced no change in the art 
of war, except by the improvement of missiles, — and 
then to the military organization of the Arabs in parti- 
cular, and of Mahomedan armies in general. The 
subject of standards and drums on the field of battle 
is then introduced, and the use of them from the davs 
of Job, as rallying jwints for troops, and the origin of 
the apron of the Persians, the bundle of hay of tlie 
Homans, the horse tail ot the Turks, the Tavern of the 
Danes, and the horse of the Saxons is described, and 
then the moveable standard on a car drawn by cattle, 
and the devices and armorial bearings depicted on the 
banners of chiefs. As an introduction to this subject 
W'e have a long and interesting disquisition on the 
existence of two descriptions of rank in feudal armies, 
the one chivalric, the other military. 

The next chapter describes the petty or partizan 
warfare of the middle ages, the constant conflicts aris- 
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ing out of the occupation of the fairest provinces of 
France by tlie English, and the border feuds between 
England and Scotland. The style of fighting of this 
chi^’alric age was not, however, adopted by the Flem- 
ings, the Swiss, or the Irish. It was at Granson, to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century, that Europe 
for the first time witnessed an army of infantry of not 
less than 20,000 men move itself to the attack of the 
liest and bravest cavalry, the most formidable batteries, 
the choicest arcpiebusers, commanded by one of the 
first leaders of the day. It is from this period we 
may trace the new system of Europe in which the arm 
of infantry was deemed of the highest importance. 
After describing the three anti-chivalric nations, above 
mentioned, the author enters on the military sports, so 
much in vogue in the middle ages, and which so often 
ended tragically. After tracing the intimate connec- 
tion between the past time and the practice of war, 
he proceeds to remark that in an age in which igno- 
rance was accounted in a degree honourable, as dis- 
tinguishing the knight from the clerk, the noble from 
the merchant, those of the highest rank were often the 
most coarse, brutal, and ungovernable in character 
and manners. The chapter concludes with an instance 
or two drawn from the chronicles of that period to il- 
lustrate the history of the tilt ; and the description of 
the rich and gorgeous tournament in winch our 
ancestors took such delight in the days in which my 
Lord Bishop sometimes made his mark, because his 
episcopal fingers had never learnt to write, will be 
found among the most interesting portions of the 
work. 

The eighth chapter treats of the constitution and 
internal arrangements of an army in the feudal chivalric 
period, and of the means used to correct the disadvan- 
tage of the feudal organization, in which personal re- 
nown, and the personal advantage in prisoners and 
plunder was the great motive of the majority of com- 
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batant 3 in these unwieldy masses, and the great military 
maxims of unity of action and obedience to one head, 
were, if not wholly lost sight of, at any rate greatly 
disregarded. The remedy, — partial at best — lay in 
the appointment of high military officers with the 
rank of high Constable and Earl Marshall to command 
the whole body, and to see that every man did his 
duty. His office necessarily interfered witli the feudal 
authority of the liege lords of the soldiers, their vas- 
sals ; and in some cases led the feudal magnate to 
forsake the standard of his sovereign. No other offi- 
cers, however, are mentioned prior to the sixteenth 
century. But the feudal military constitution prior 
to the great change effected in warfare by the intro- 
duction of gunpowder was effected by the substitution 
of paid troops for feudal levies, and the discovery of 
tlie true value of infantry. The first of these alter- 
ations was evolved in Italy and in England ; in the * 
former from her social constitution and mercantile 
ijros\)ority ; in the latter from her political institutions 
which had never been entirely feudalized. The yeo- 
manry or free soldiery of England, classed as early 
as 1 1 93 as a separate and acknowledged body in the 
commonwealth were the ‘Wery pith and nerve of 
the military power of the countrv, the descendants of 
those sturdy Saxon Yeomen, wfio took to the green- 
wood rather than submit to the grinding oppression 
of their conquerors.” It was this noble infantry which 
was chiefly instrumental in securing for England the 
glory of Crescy, of which the writer has drawn a 
very animated description from the chronicles of the 
time, with the view of shewing that this body was 
retained by the king on pay, that it was distinct from 
the feudal soldiers, and that the combatants fought on 
foot. In that engagement, however, the French also 
had troops paid by the crown, but they were foreign 
mercenaries, Genoese, who could not be trusted the 
previous night at Abbeville, lest they should plunder 
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the town.” In Italy, the use of mercenary troops may 
be traced at a still earlier period, and the custom had 
been so well established that the word soldato was a 
common term at the commencement of the 13th cen- 
tury. But it was in England that tlie remedy for 
the evils arising out of the chivalric military consti- 
tution, and the employment of faithless mercenaries was 
first developed, by creating a standing army constitu- 
tionally governed, and of which the first rudiments are 
to be found in the King’s “ Sergeants at arms.” But al- 
though England was the country iif which a standing 
army paid by the crown was first organized, with a view 
to render the king in some measure independent of his 
feudal nobility, it is in this country that the standing 
army, from motives of constitutional jealousy, has 
ever been kept on a very limited scale, as compared 
with the population of the country. 

The ninth chapter treats of the constitution of the 
chivalric army as respects the use of infantry. The 
Swiss, who destroyed for ever the pride of mounted 
chivalry, have gained the credit of first inculcating 
the value of a national dismounted force of trained 
men. But centuries before the battle of Granson, in 
which this point was established by the most signal 
success, the English had established this as their own 
practice. It was our foot soldiers that constituted 
the chiefest strength of our armies. According to 
De Comines, “ the chiefest strength of an army in 
the day of battle lies in its archers ; ” and " the Eng- 
lish without dispute are the best archers in the 
world.” So thought also the good Bishop Latimer, 
who in his sixth published sermon, says, the arte 
of shutynge hath bene in tymes past much esteemed 
in the realm ; it is the gift of God, that he hath given 
ns to excell all other nacions wythall. It hath bene 
Goddes instrumente, whereby he hath gy ven us manie 
victories agaynste oure enemyes.” Yet the writer of the 
present treatise is anxious to maintain that it is " not 
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the nature of the weapon which is permanently 
effective, but the nature of the man that wields 
it.” And well might he have illustrated his posi- 
tion by an allusion to the fields of Ferozeshuhur and 
Sobraon, where the English yeoman achieved the 
same triumphs with his bayonet, which his ancestor 
did with his bow and cloth yard shaft at Crescy, five 
centuries ago. 

The military character of the Scots, who exhibited 
the singular spectacle of a free nation, divided into 
races ; the one a pure Celtic stock, the other, a mixed 
pco[)le ; the one, occupying tlic mountains, the other, 
the plains, is next passed in review. After describing 
tlic Jiigh military reputation the Scots have ever held 
throughout Europe — with whicli, the matchless pages 
of Quentin Diirwaixl have familiarized the English 
mind — the writer says : 

“ The example they afford is the crowning one in proof of the 
fact, tliat whereas the great element of military power lies in 
a discij)lined mass of tlie people, — so can tliat people only dis- 
play tl\e spirit necessary for tlie full development of that 
power wlien they are free ; — nay more, we know that the freer 
the nation, the more decided becomes that development. 
Scotland gives the most remarkable and convincing evidence of 
this truth ; next Switzerland ; next our own country ; and lastly 
the Free Towns of the Low countries.” 

In tlie tenth chapter the same subject is continued ; 
and the writer describes the increasing disposition of 
the French King to employ Swiss mercenaries after 
they had been found so useful in curbing the power of 
the Duke of Burgundy ; the rapid change which this 
influx of wealth produced in the nationm character of 
the Swiss, by inducing rapacity and arrogance, and 
eventually treachery, till at length, on the bloody field 
of Marignano in 1515 they violated the compact made 
with Francis the first, before the ink on it was dry ; 
and sixteen thousand of them fell under the fire of the 



French guns and the pikes of their German merce- 
naries. The appearance of these Swiss troops in Italy 
in aid of the French, made it necessary to call into 
being a force capable of resisting them, and this was 
found in the German lanzknecht, who were drawn 
cliit ily from the Tyrol. The CJiapter then passes on 
to tlic military character of the French, and of the 
Italians, the real fighting portion of whose armies, at 
first lay in the Burgher troops and gentlemen, the 
popnlo e cavalieri. But at length it was found easier 
to hire soldiers to fight, than to fighfcthemsclves. The 
Italians were fond of war and could pay for it. In 
thirty years, Florence spent in wars 11,500,000 golden 
llorins, exhibiting the singular union of a love of 
war and a love of traffic which is generally considered 
so comt)atible. The military chai'acter of the Spani- 
ards and the Portuguese then comes up in review, and 
closes the notices of those nations which played a part 
on the theatre of European politics before the modern 
system of warfare commenced. The Chapter con- 
cludes with a very interesting notice of the Burgher 
troops, and^more especially of those of London, which 
were commanded by a knight or noble as chatclain : 

“ This was sometimes hereditary, as with the Fitzwater 
family, the head of which was, as Stowe says, “ Castilian, and 
Bannerbearer of London,” by owing service to the city for 
his castle Baynard, which stood on the Thames Bank. 
In time of war, it was his duty to appear at St. Paul’s bearing 
tlie city banner, and there meeting the Mayor and Sheriffs, 
solemnly received charge of it as the city’s banneret of fee, to 
liear and govern it to the honor and profit of the city, to his 
j)()wer.” 

The writer traces the existence of the London 
Burgher force, from the days of Henry the Third to 
those of Sir John Gresham, and Queen Elizabeth, in 
whose reign the " armed muster,” much against her 
''dll, was put a stop to. But the warlike array of the 
^dty was not extinct ; in the days of the Long Parlia- 
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ment, the Trained Bands did essential service to the 
cause of liberty ; and the remembrance of them still 
lives in tlio 3r(l Buffs, and has been immortalized by 
Cowper in his doli^dited ballad of John Gilpin. 

But o have exhausted the ;*eader’s patience, and 
must bring this notice to a close, without going over the 
11th chapter, which discourses of the line of march, 
war cries, &c. &c. and winds up with some remarks 
on the general application of military study. 

We have thus attempted a brief analysis of this 
interesting publication, and shall be happy to find that 
our lull nble efforts are instrumental in inducing others 
to partake of tho same pleasure which we have enjoyed 
in tlic perusal of it Our review is necessarily mea- 
gre, and will, we fear, give a very inadequate idea of 
all the varied and delif^itful information with wliich 
the work is replete, for the author is not only com- 

e at home with Joinville, and Monstrelet and 
irt, and all the other chroniclers of that chival- 
rous age, but has evidently studied with great dili- 
gence and advantage, tho modern commentaries on 
those extinct, but still attractive institutions : those 
who take up the work will find instruction and amuse- 
ment blended with much tact and discretion in 
its plages. We liope the able writer will meet with 
sufheient encouragement to induce him to complete 
the Second Part, and place before tho public his views 
of the gradual development and organization of the 
modern system of military tactics.” 

I thii\k I may say without any impropriety that 
the officer alluded to in the preface, as having sug- 
gested this work, or given the hint out of which it 
grew, was Captain Arthur Broome, of the Bengal ' 
Artillery, a very old and dear friend of Mr. Torrens’; 
himself an accomplished writer, and the author of 
the Htse and I^ogress of the Bengal Army. While 
I have been engaged with these pages he has written to 
me a few lines on the subject now in hand. He says ; — 



It is no exaggeration to say th^t the “ Remarks 
on the scope and uses of Military Literature and 
History” is one of the first works in our Military liter- 
ature, and is worthy of a place amongst the best and 
standard European works relating to that profession. 

Although written by a Civilian it is thoroughly 
imbued with the highest military spirit and feeling, 
and might well have passed as representing the views 
and as[)irations of the most enthusiastic soldier. At 
the same time almost every page bears the mark of 
sound, calm judgment, W'onderfully free from national 
prejudice, though not without a natural and honest 
pride in the reputation won by British Troops in so 
many hard-fought fields. 

But the most remarkable feature of the work is the 
astonishing amount of reading and information that 
has been brought to bear upon the subject, a profusion 
of well digested erudition that we fear very few 
members of the profession are able to accumulate. 
And yet this store of knowledge is laid open before 
the reader without the slightest alfectation or display. 

The style is admirable ; rendering what from almost 
any other pen would have been dry reading, even for 
the professional reader, an interesting work to all. 

Making every allowances for the disadvantiiges of 
publication in India, it is extraordinary that a work 
of such undoubted merit and of general interest 
should not have attracted more notice than it has 
done ; but the day may yet come when justice will 
be done .to it, and when it will find a place in eveiy 
soldier’s library as a text book. In the mean time it 
will doubtless furnish a mine of unacknowledged 
material for other military writers, as to a certain 
extent it has already done m one instance. 

One thing that must strike every reader of the 
work is the quick perception with which the author 
has brought out the leading and important military 
features of every nation and of every age. We have 



tliG E/:^yptian chanotcer, the Hebrew foot soldier, the 
Scythian horsemen, and the Phoenician mercenary 
standing out in bold relief as the types of their class. 
The organization and peculiar qualities of the Greek 
Phalanx and the Roman Legion are clearly elucidated. 
The gradual rise, the progress and the causes of de- 
cline of the Feudal Chivalry are traced with a master’s 
liand ; wliilst tlie author ap})ears to have thrown 
himself heart and soul into the pleasing task of depict- 
ing the growth and establishment of infantry as the 
governing body of all armies — more especially with 
reference to the gallant yeomen force of his own 
country. Whether he is describing the military 
character, organization, or tactics of the dwellers in the 
Nile Valley or the Holy Land, the restless Nomade 
or the mercantile Carthagenian, the Greek, the Etrus- 
can or the Roman, the Arab of the Desert, the steel- 
clad Baron or the gallant English Archer, the 
sketch is alike clear, distinctive and interesting ; and 
he is equally at homo when diving into the pages of 
the old classic authors, of the monkish annalists, or of 
the voluminous modern antiquaries and historians. 

The one great rcgi*et that is likely to bo felt by all 
readers of the work is, that the able and accomplished 
author should not have been spared to complete it.” 

This is not the language of a partial and admiring 
friend merely, but that of a soldier who has made the 
scientific branches of his profession a study, and largely 
occupied his leisure hours. with literary pursuits. The 
sentiment with which he concludes, is one tliat must 
be participated in with double force by those who 
were personally acquainted with the object of his most 
just eulogium. 

The Calcutta Reviac, too, gave a long notice of 
the work, observing, — the scope and uses not 
merely of military literature but of the military 
life, morale, and polity, are briefly but luminously 
considered, with great ability and cleai-ness of 
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analysis ; evincing in the author intellectual powers 
of a liigh order, no less than extensive acquire- 
ments.” 

The writer further writes : — " The authorship of 
tliis work being now, we believe, pretty generally ascer- 
tained, it would be affectation to allude to a person as 
anonymous, who is held in such high estimation as the 
accomplished Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Tliose who are well acquainted with his distinguished 
]it(Tary and social talents, will not be surprised that 
the work itself should exhibit proofs of such extensive 
reading and multifarious research. The impartiality 
and kindly feeling that breathe throughout are highly 
creditable to Mr. ToiTens, as a man and an author.” 

I could not deny myself the pleasure of quoting this 
passage, because I was always struck with the high 
feeling of the obligations of an author which pervades 
every chapter, and which I believe influenced liiin 
strongly whenever he took up his pen for the public. 
()f the justice of the reviewer’s remark, the reader 
will be, I think, able to judge from the selections I 
have made from the work ; and from them, too, he will 
ho able to appreciate the eloquence with which it is 
written. 



CHAP. VII. 


Mr. TorrRNs’ health had been for some time in- 
different and lie left Iiidift for Egypt in May 1850, 
having arranged to meet his wife and family at 
Alexandria. lie wrote of the climate there in July 
as delightful, hut he appears to have been in low spirits. 
Illness or some other circumstance detained his family 
in England longer than he had anticipated, but he 
had the happiness of seeing them at last, and after 
they returned home he came back to India, where he 
arrived the last day of November. An absence of 
six or seven months was not nearly sufficient to rein- 
vigoratc a constitution that had suffered from an un- 
interrupted residence of nearly twenty-three years in 
a hot climate. He returned apparently well, but 
lacking much of the energy and fine animal sjdrits 
which formerly characterized him. He amused him- 
self while alone in Alexandria with a diary, which 
was subsequently published under the title of Idle 
Days in Egypt.” Erom these notes I have made 
extracts, and tlie reader will see what he said on the 
subject of the existing Furlough Regulations, and 
how forcibly and feelingly he expressed himself on 
the subject. Had it been pennitted him to visit 
Enghmd for a year or two without sacrificing his 
appointment, he certainly would not have stooped 
short at Eg}^q)t, and it is mot unreasonable to believe 
that his valuable life might have been spared for 
years. In his case it was not only the body but the 
mind that needed change and relaxation ; and although 
the climate of Egypt was agreeable to him, its bene- 
ficial effect was not visible in any accession of spirits. 
He was, very shortly after his return, if indeed not 
before, sensiole that it \V“as absolutely necessary he 
should visit Europe if he ivas to live, and he made all 
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his arraiio;emonts for taking his furlough in May 1852 : 
so coiiHilently was it expected he would leave India 
that his family wrote to him at Madras that he might 
got tlieir letters on his way home. Unhappily cir- 
cumstances occurred at Moorshedabad which seemed 
to him to render his stay there imperative, and the 
intention of proceeding to England was abandoned, 
t(j the deep regret of his friends who saw him breaking 
every month. About the end of July, Mi*. Courtenay, 
the Governor-Geiierars private secretary, went on a 
short visit to him and they returned together to Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Torrens was not well on the way down, and 
gave some slight indications of a wandering mind. 
As tlie boat readied Calcutta he became insensible 
and was carried on shore to the house of Sir James 
Colvile. lie had suffered a similar attack some weeks 
previously. His state was at once declared to be 
alarming, but certaiidy not hopeless : he rallied and 
became perfectly conscious, and then occasionally had 
a partial relapse ; then he mended so much as to make 
his arrangements for returning to Moorshedabadi 
intending to settle his affairs there and be back, in 
time for the Screw steamer of September. On tlie 
12tli August I received the following note from him, 
written in a feeble hand. It was, 1 imagine, the last 
he ever wrote ; — 


Thursday. 

“ My Dear J. H., — I have been worse than bad, and 
was carried off here by Cy. in a faint or fit — 
unable to write hardly to my wife since — from the 
boat in which we came down from Md. nine days 
ngo I Let me see you before sun-down : — I am off 
next Monday. 

Always thine, 

H. T.” 
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I passed two hours with him on this afternoon, 
and was astonished to find liiin apparently well, 
thouf»h weak. His intellect was quite clear and his 
memory good, lie recalled events of years gone by 
and spoke of ^^eoplc, some dead some living, the friencl- 
ships he had formed in his time and those which had 
survived, of his wife and cliildren, of his future plans 
and prospects and of mine, and then of the topics of 
the day. fn every rcsi)ect but that he looked a little 
wasted and w'as weak, he appeared as well as I had 
seen him for years. On one matter only he might 
have led some to think that his mind was not (juite right : 
lie si)oko of a vision he liad seen while at Berhamporc, 
which ho declared was not an intimation of coining 
death, but a warning of dangers to be avoided ; the 
vision was of a female, ‘‘and” said he, “ I have been 
puzzling myself in vain to remember by what name 
she called me. I caimot ; but I know it was the name 
hy which I was to he known in the next world” He would 
not be reasoned with on this matter, or even hear of its 
‘being the effect of great nervous excitement and shat- 
tered health. I asked what tlio danger was against 
which he supjiosed himself to have been warned ? He 
said that it was clearly the danger he should incur by 
remaining longer in the country, and that he had made 
up his mind about leaving it I have repeated this 
conversation because when I heard of his early relapse 
into unconsciousness, I was struck with the remark- 
able self-possession and perfect memory he had evin- 
ced and spoke of it, though at the time it had been 
far from suggesting itself to me as a last mental effort 
— a prelude to the impending eclipse. On Friday and 
Saturday the patient was now better now worse, some- 
times quite conscious, sometimes partially so, and some- 
times in a state of perfect insensibility. These changes 
succeeded each other up to the morning of the 16 th, 
when he expired without a struggle. The funeral 
took place in the evening of tlie following day, 



and was attended by a largo number of persons — 
ci\ ilians, soldiers, lawyers, merchants and others, ad- 
mirers of tlic brilliant talents of the deceased or 
attached to him in life for his warm heart, generous 
disposition, and social qualities. 

Henry Torrens was a man much misunderstood 
by all who were not intimately acquainted with him. 
Slight in figure, with long, dark, curly hair which 
reached his shoulders, and with a manner more 
foreign than English, the impression of him very com- 
monly was that he w^as a fop : witli those whom he 
knew but did not like, he was somewhat cold and re- 
served, perhaps haughty ; but in general society he 
was always lively and agreeable, and with Ins intimates 
the life and soul of every meeting. So far from having 
anything of the reality of a coxcomb about him, he was 
as thoroughly manly in his feelings and ideas as he was 
^igorous in intellect, and one of the strongest recom- 
mendations any person could have to his favour was 
a contempt for the frivolities and shams of life, 
d'hose who really knew him well are few ; they will 
not hesitate at vouching for the correctness of what 
1 ha^'e written. 

With natives Mr. Torrens was universally popu- 
lar : a perfect linguist and able to discourse familiar- 
ly with all he met, in whatever part of the country, 
he had the art of putting every one immediately at 
his ease, and so high was his character for profici- 
ency in the languages, for courtesy, and intimate 
knowledges , of Eastern character and habits, that 
when attaclied to Lord Auckland’s suite, ‘‘ Henry 
Torrens, sahib^' was always specially asked for as the 
interpreter between bis Lordship and the Native 
princes or magnates who prefeented themselves 
before the Viceregal Court. 

The accomplishments which graced him as a young 
man on his arrival in India were cultivated amid the 
business of life, wliile the acquirements that early distin- 
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^rni>licd him, and gave such i)romise to his family and 
Iriunds, were extended by regulated study, and a love 
ef reading tliat was insatiable. The amount of his 
general knowledge nas prodigious, and I never in my 
life met him in any conversational party to which he 
did not ap})car to impart some information. He was 
reinarkahly fluent, yet not over-given to talk, and no 
man ever less obtruded his knowledge for the sake of 
display. His spirits were, Avhen in health, very 
great; his appreciation of luimour singularly acute ; 
a!Kl his short but ringing laugh when enjoying “ the 
feast of reason and the How of soul ” was a thing to 
he remembered foritsjoyonsnessand infectious quality. 

With all the graces and lighter accomplishments of 
life, he was a man of earnest thought and deep feel- 
ing; to the ordinary observer he was a delightful 
companion, to the intimate friend the most intelligent 
of instructors. His views on all subjects were large 
and liberal, and the earnestness with which he en- 
h)rccd them when roused, disclosed the sincerity of 
his convictions and a power of eloquence which in a 
worthy theatre would have given him fame : no two 
men could have been more different than Henry 
Torrens in the gay and fashionable circle and Henry 
Torrens with men of congenial mind. With the one 
he might liavc been thought to be the charm 
of such a circle only : wdth the latter it was clear that 
the man was too good for courts and crowds, that fashion 
and its frivolities were things he could admirably affect 
to care for, but that a wider and more intellectual sphere 
of action was w hat his ambition yearned for. He knew 
that he was frequently misunderstood, and did not 
care that it should be otherwise : his delight was in 
liis books and his friends, and in the consolation of 
those and the sympathy of these he was happy, — let 
me rather say as happy as he could be, destined to spend 
his life, or tlie best part of it, in a country he had 
long ceased to like, mainly perhaps because he had 
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been disappointed in his official career ; — and this 
hriii^^s mo to a subject upon which it is Impossible to 
avoid saviuir a lew words. 

Mr. 1 orrons died the Governor-General’s Agent 
at Moorslicdabad, an appointment in whicli lie liad 
little or nothing to do beyond seeing that things were 
kept straight in the petty Court of the Newab, an 
otHec wliicli tlie most ordinary person miglit liave 
lilled. He was transferred from the Secretaryship 
of the Board of Customs to Moorslicdabad after nearly 
eighteen years’ service, and remained there for the 
remainder of his life. That a man of his extraordi- 
nary abilities should have hold this office, after being 
twenty-three year? in the Service ; a man, too, who 
had been assistant-secretary and for some time acting- 
^eeretary to a (Tovernor-General, away from his Council, 
hiiirteen years before is matter for remark; but a sub- 
ject, however, which I should not have touched upon had 
It not very frequently been the topic of public com- 
ment. Air. Torrens was of opinion that when he was 
Jseiit to Moorslicdabad it was a distinct declaration of 
the Government’s intention to "shelve” him, or at 
any rate he entertained this opinion at a very early 
»l:ite after his appointment, and continued through life 
under the strongest possible impression that he was 
the object of a malignant conspiracy, composed of 
men who personally disliked him and were jealous 
et his reputation, forming what has been called hero 
“ the Bengal clique.” I will quote a passage from a 
recently published letter,* which shows how this opinion 

entcu’tained by others; the writer, however, deeming 
to have been one only among many 
victims. Speaking of this work as nearly ready, he 
■'^ays : — 

‘‘ I should think that the book will be an amllsing 
f'ue and well worth reading, especially if the author 


* The Calcutta Correspondent of the Delhi Gazette, 
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will write the plain truth, and all that he knows. 
Torrens was a man of real genius, elegant taste, and 
a cultivated classic mind ; and in these respects very 
unlike many of those witli whom he was hroin^ht 
into contact, ignorant, self-sufficient, naiTOW-mincled 
men, stuck up with all vain conceit, and tlie silly 
pride of belonging to an exclusive service. 1 suppose 
you know that it is the standing misfortune of the 
Company’s Government that the functionaries, wlio 
are more particularly employed in its administration 
here, invariably pursue such » course towards its 
servants, as makes from amongst them useless worth- 
less friends, and talented dangerous enemies. Promote 
dullards, fools, and men who are harmless, because 
they have neither merit nor capacity ; but a clever and 
talented man, keep him in the back ground and in 
obscurity, and, if necessary, hunt him down. This is 
the Bengal system, and were not its existence and its 
results painfully obvious in the inquiry and examina- 
tions that took place last year in England, on the 
occasion of the renewal of the Charter ? A host of 
men of talent, and information, and power, against 
the Com])any’s Government, and not a single indivi- 
dual of the same stamp to say a word in its defence, 
and stem the torrent of obloquy and accusation ! 
This is the natural result of a system which fears to 
encourage anything above mediocrity, but seems to 
tliink that it is better to pci’secute talent than to 
employ or encourage it, and that system has been 
at work in Bengal from time immemorial. It 
weighed upon Torrens, as it has weighed upon so 
many others before him; but it could not entirely 
keep him down, and if the work I allude to above 
shoujd be well edited, as I expect it will, I have no 
doubt it will give ample proof of his versatile genius 
and great ability.” 

These volumes will undoubtedly afford ample proof 
of 'Six', Torrens’ versatile genius and great ability, 
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but I am quite unable to subscribe to this writer’s 
account of the Bengal Government, and its determined 
liostility to men of talent. I felt deep sympathy 
\\itli a clear friend in his disappointments, and now 
recall the bitterness with which he dwelt upon them ; 
hilt as in his life-time I could not see things in the 
light in which he viewed them, I cannot now ado^tt, 
or indeed do other than disclaim, an opinion which is 
not only glaringly absurd, but destructive of the cha- 
racter, as men of honour, of all implicated. That a 
system prevails, and always has prevailed, by which 
men of talent have been crushed and dullards pro- 
moted is what only a sad dullard could really believe 
— and I should have expected to find him a partisan 
of the imaginary system rather than its assailant. The 
force of individual talent is not easily reju’essed ; the 
idea of the force of all the talents being kept down 
by all the dulness of the Service is too inucn for the 
credulity of any one a degree above an idiot. But 
how does the assertion square with the fact that Mr. 
Torrens was under-secretary with the Governor- 
General and, as we have seen, acting-secretary, when 
he had not been more than nine years in the country I 
No man who is conversant with facts, and who speaks 
the truth, can deny that the men who have been 
intimately connected with the Government of Bengal 
for the last twenty years have been among the most 
distinguished in the Service, and wherefore should 
such men love to draw fools towards them ? Them- 
selves hard-workers, wherefore patronize exclusively 
the idle and the worthless? And if this could be 
explained we should still require to be told how it can 
have been, that successive Govemors-Gcneral have 
felt satisfied with ignorant, self-sufficient, and i^row- 
minded officers when they might have taken to their 
counsel and their aid talent, industry, and large ex- 
perience ! Whose interest can it possibly be to have 
worthless friends, and talented dangerous enemies ! ” 
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What is stated in the above extract in allusion to the 
l^arliainentary inquiry is an extraordinary mistake. 

Tliat tliere may liavc been men enemies of Mr. 
Torrens and jealous of his earlier prospects is 
quite possible; that he may have been personally 
disliked by those wlio did not understand him is pro- 
bable ; but Ave must look for some other reasons 
nddejy ditferinj^ from those assigned for the insiiHi- 
cient j)ositiou lie held at the time of his death. And 
it is not ditHcuIt to suggest them, and so avoid even 
tlie tenqitation to believe that wiiat cannot by possi- 
bility be true generally was nevertheless true in his 
particular instance. It is not necessary to assert as a 
fact, that Mr. Torrens, with all his great and 
varied talents, was deficient in judgment and discre- 
tion. The reverse might be true, yet if that deficiency 
was believed in, we at once have an explanation of 
his not getting the secretaryship of India in either of 
its departments, or of Bengal, or one of the more im- 
portant of the ^ Residencies, without the necessity of 
believing in a conspiracy against him or in any other 
unworthy conduct. ^ly belief is that ho was tliouglit 
wanting in steadiness of purjiosc, erratic in opinions, 
and too much a creature of impulse for the head- 
ship of any department ; that he was not considered, 
in fact, a safe man. To this must be added that 
he cUsliked the Service and did not conceal his dislike ; 
and indeed some two or three years before his death 
ho took to reading law, with the idea of com- 
iileting his terms at the Inner Temple when 
he went to England, and being called to the Bar. 
riiough he had warm friends among Civilians, as a 
general rule he avoided them, and this can hardly 
have failed to make him unpopular with those wlro 
identified themselves with the Service and took pride 
in exaltiim its character. Mr. T. came out with Lord 
William Bentinck, was high in favour with Lord 
Auckland, and when Lord Ellenborough was succeeded 



1)v' Sir Homy ILarJin^o, he had in tlie head of tlie 
(to\ eminent an old friend of his fatlicr’s wliose disposi- 
tion in list, one would naturally think, have been to 
serve the son to the fullest extent of his ability, particu- 
larly when that son was a man of distinguished acquire- 
ments. Will it be said, and if so are we to believe it, 
that the so-called ‘‘ Bengal clique” poisoned the minds of 
tlie>,e Governors-General and of our present chief, Lord 
Dalhousie ; that they were able to keep out of high 
political employ a man whose general reputation would 
liave made his appoitjtinent an honour to those who 
uave it, supposing liiin to be as unexceptionable in judg- 
ment and discretion as in other respects. I confess that 
having an alternative of belief I accept it, and conclude 
that my friend was conscientiously distrusted on the 
])oint of judgment and discretion, — whether justly or 
not is immaterial to the argument, which seeks 
simply to dispose of the case of a system of perpe- 
tual conspiracy against the fittest men, and eyen a 
special malignant persecution of Henry Torrens. 

But I will not ayoid an opinion. I haye spoken 
cordially of his natural talents and great acquire- 
ments, and I must admit deficiencies when justice to 
others recpiires that I should do so. He was a 
man of some contradictions and no one was more re- 
markable than this, that he described character better 
than he read it : in much that he wrote he showed 
great insight into men and their motiyes, and in much 
that he did he showed he did not understand them. 
^Vith his pen he would disclose an acute perception 
the most delicate shades of character as well 
throw in the broad lights and shadows, but in 
ttctual life he was not always clear in his reading of 
nmn nor wise in his confidencies. The explanation 
IS that when lie calmly drew upon the experience of 
Ike built up by subtle obseryation, ho was generally 
unerring, when he trusted to his feelings he was often 
'vrong. Generous and confiding to the last degree, 



I lielleve him to have been frequently the victim 'of 
duplicity which very ordinary persons would have 
detected, and it was the dangerous chivalry of his 
character to believe that every man who was m trouble 
was a just object of sympathy and protection.^ It 
was difficult, it not impossible, to make him believe 
that a man might be in antagonism with authority 
and yet not be the victim of arbitrary power. Ihese 
idiosyncrasies, with others, may have stood in the way 
of his advancement, and I had much rather believe 
that they did so, than harbour the thought of a long 
continuing conspiracy, instigated by jealousy of all 
that was great and good in him I 

With this I quit a subject that I should have been 
glad to avoid, could I have done so without being 
open to the suspicion cither of sharing the opinion 
as to systematic persecution, or of wanting the can- 
dour to admit one deficiency in the character ot a 
friend. 

I will conclude the chapter with an extract from a 
letter, which affords unqucstionablo testimony to Mr. 
Torrens’ official zeal and ability. 

“ I may add, too, that when he was secretary to 
the Board of Customs, it was found advantageous, 
about the year 1841-42, to place tlie whole of the 
excise inanagemont of Calcutta under his particular 
control and supervision. The excise of Calcutta had 
been since 1804 under old Mr. Blacquiere and was 
too much for him, combined with all his other duties. 
It was entirely remodelled and reorganized by Torrens 
and remained with him till about the year 1846, when 
it was put into the hands of a separate officer, now 
the Collector of Calcutta. I mention this because the 
appointment, though it entailed a considerable amount 
of additional labour on Torrens, was never formally 
gazetted (at least I think not); but I had occasion to 
go through the paj^ers some time ago when in the 
Bengal Office, and was struck by the order and good 
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manaprement which Torrens had introduced into a 
de])ai’tmcnt tliat rather wanted it.” 

'hhis is written by a gentleman for some time con- 
nected with the Bengal Government and now on 
inrlough ; one of tlie most distinguished among the 
rising men of tlie Service, and whose steady advance- 
ment is anotlier refutation of the slander" tliat great 
talents are systematically neglected. 


CHAP. VIII. 

I approach the conclusion of a very slight sketch. 
I might extend these pages by attempting a cidtieal 
notice of Mr. Torrens’ writings, but I do not feel mvself 
e(|ual to it, and it formed no part of the design wdth 
uhich I commenced my task. I may mention that 
he left about two hundred and fifty pages of a new 
^U)rk, entitled “ Ye Master of Gartan, or ’Tis not a 
Novel.” This will probably be published hereafter, 
and cannot, I am sure, fail to add to his reputation. 

The intimation that a selection from his writings 
was to be made w^as received with very general satis- 
hiction, and I have great pleasure in quoting the 
principal portion of an article on the subject, from 
the pen of a gentleman whose name has already been 
introduced, — Captain D. L. Richardson.* 

Of Mr. Torrens’ merit as a writer — his elegance, 
spirit and versatility — the public need not now be 
told, but perhaps his personal accomplishments were 
loss generally known. We have spoken, on a late 
occasion, of the all-accomplished Henry Meredith 
I^arker, and we may fairly apply the same epithet to 


Bengal Hurkaru, Jan. 2, 1852. 
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his friend Torrens. He was a poet, a musician, and 
an actor, and we are not aware that there was any 
elegant qualification within the reach of a higlily- 
gifted and a highly-cultured nature in which he hud 
not exliibited more or less of that peculiar readiness 
of intellect for wliicli he was so eminently distin- 
guished. lie had not so large a share of purely 
poetical inspiration as his friend Parker, but he hail 
quite as much quickness and versatility of mind — 
perhaps more — and if his verses were not always, 
strictly speaking, poetical^ in the highest sense of tlie 
word, they were always smart, lively and ingenious.* 
Though less original, he far surpassed his friend in 
the variety and depth of his intellectual acquisitions. 
He was a classical scholar, had made himself master 
of most of the European languages, and had won a 
name in Oriental Literature. His field of study was 
singularly wide and varied,^ and notwithstanding the 
native force and vivacity of his mind, he must have 
been as industrious as he w^as gifted. His great 
abilities were duly recognized by several successive 
Governors, and he had onerous duties and important 
trusts to occuj)y a large portion of his time. And 
yet in spite of literary studies, and official labors and 
anxieties, lie found time to take his full share in the 
lightest amusements and the most frivolous occupa- 
tions of social life. In fact, though a fit observer 
could not fail on a single glance at his expressive 
countenance, to recognize the outward signs of a 
richly-endowed inward spirit, we are inclined to 
believe that he often left an impression in general 


* This must not perhaps be taken as the final, deliberate judg* 
meiit of the critic, or at any rate as embodying all he miglit 
desire to express on a reconsideration of Mr. T.’s poetjcul 
'VM’itings. I shall be glad to read what ho says after he has hifi 
the Orlando Innamorato, The way lo Brecheltant, and Tk 
^'cojihcstanis under deliberate review. 
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society by no means favorable to his highest claims 
as a man of intellect. Ho who takes a leading part 
in fashionable crowds and exhibits himself as a 
thorough man of the world, seldom obtains any 
credit for hard study or profound thought. The 
social spirit and a turn for grave reflection are so 
rarely found united in the same individual that the 
world in general are slow to recognize instances of 
the j^ossibility of such a happy combination of aj)pa- 
rently inconsistent qualities. Mr. Torrens’ manner 
too, to speak frankly, and to use plain language, liad 
something, we must confess, a little coxcombical in it, 
and a strong feeling of self-satisfaction was too 
often exhibited in every look and tone and ges- 
ture. 

Those who knew him well — and no man had more 
real friends or warmer admirers — were aware that 
under this rather unpleasant surface, there was a 
depth both of mind and heart that made them per- 
fectly indifferent to all sliglit defects of manner or to 
the expression of a somewhat too lively consciousness 
of his own superiority over those about him. Besides, 
though coxcombical in manner he was a thorough 
gentleman, and it is but fair to explain that his self- 
satisfaction was not connected with arrogance or 
ill-will. No man was more ready to open his heart 
to the love and admiration of all high qualities in 
others. He was vain but not haughty, self-admiring 
but thoroughly social. His was the very opposite of 
the cold and reserved nature which broods with a 
sort of sullen satisfaction over its own greatness, and 
IS jealous of all rival pretensions. He was a truly 
generous, kind-hearted, and high-spirited man, so 
that there were few of his acquaintances who were 
*iot willing to forgive him his intellectual superiority, 
oven though it was occasionally forced upon their 
notice in a somewhat ostentatious manner.” — 

k 
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The recent death of Sir Henry Miers Elliot has 
suggested, in another quarter,* a comparison between 
that distinguished officer and the subject of this brief 
memoir. The writer says : — 

“ Mr. Elliot and Rfr. Torrens were singularly alike 
in essentials, though in some matters they were 
peculiarly dissimilar. Both were endowed with great 
natural abilities, and both had made the most of the 
superior education which they had the good fortune 
to receive. Both entered the Civil Service together, 
and under very peculiar circumstances ; they were 
both scliolars ; and men of great and varied informa- 
tion ; they were both distinguished for their know- 
ledge of Persian and Oordoo: they were both pas- 
sionately fond of the stage, and, at Meerut, guided, in 
their day, all the theatrical arrangements ; tlicy were 
both high Masons, and endeared themselves to all 
with wliom they came in contact; they were both 
addicted to writing for the Press, and for generations 
to come their names in this country will not be for- 
gotten. They were singularly alike, too, in applica- 
tion. Their vanity rendered them positively laborious; 
it is to their labours that they owe that sweet sleep 
which they now enjoy at an age when older men are 
toiling through the vale of lile, in search of honors 
which they have already reaped. 

They were alike, too, in their habits and their 
maimers ; courteous, gay, gentle, kind, humorous, 
firm, serious — just as the occasion demanded. It was 
this that made both men so popular, — not only with 
“ society,” but with all classes. Lord Bolingbroke 
says that “ Death is the great criterion of Merit,” by 
which he means, we suppose, that it is not until a 
man is dead you can measure the amount of public 
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appreciation. What of Sir Henry Elliot in Agra — 
Agra which holds a vast number of living people ? 
Is there a native that does not make his death a 
subject of wonderment and of sorrow? Is there an 
uncovenanted servant in the whole of these provinces 
that docs not seem sensible of the public as well as 
tlie individual loss that has been sustained in Sir 
Henry Elliot’s death? Is there any one in the 
society ol‘ this, or of any other station where he was 
hnown, who can revert to his memory without heav- 
ing an honorable sigh ? It signified not whether he 
was required to preside over an examination, or a 
public meeting, or be present at a dinner, or a dance, 
his presence insured each and all against even the 
chance of failure : and when Lord Daihousie, on the 
5th of December 1849, invested him with the Order 
of the Bath — and alluded to Mr. Elliot’s fidelity 
and ability in Council,” there was scarcely a soul in 
that inimcnse throng who did not seem to feel that 
the emotion which accompanied his Lordship’s diction 
bespake the sincerity of the compliment which was so 
gracefully bestowed. 

Mr. Elliot had not the gnnius which Mr. Torrens 
})0ssessed — nothing like the creative faculty — the won- 
derful ra])idity of execution ; but Mr, Elliot’s talent 
was of a higher order than that of Mr. Torrens ; and 
hlr. Elliot was that practical man which Mr. Tor- 
rens was not. 

Mr. Torrens died in Bengal. He was at the time 
of his death a Bengal Civilian, albeit he used to say ho 
belonged to the North-West. If Bengal neglected to 
do honor to the rival, cotemporary, and friend of Sir 
Henry Elliot, — if Bengal neglect to raise to his me- 
mory a statue, exhibitive of the fact that the sublime 
sentiment of Tacitus has penetrated thus far East — 
then the people of these provinces must ask the permis- 
sion of Government to supply the want, and thus link 
m death, and in renown, two men who out of a dis-^ 
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tinguislied service stood together so prominently for- 
ward — two men whose abilities and accomplishments 
made them the constant theme of admiration and 
applause. 

A statue, to the memory of Sir Henry Elliot, will 
bo erected in Agra. The people of India will sub- 
scribe their money, as earnest of the recognition of his 
worth; and posterity shall see that although the 
European has been ‘^amidst these splendid ruins” 
described as ‘‘ the destroying conqueror,” nevertheless 
there were men amongst them whoso image the con- 
(piered desired to perpetuate. 

Until we knew the people of India we entertained 
of them the very worst opinion ; and we confess there 
was a time when we thought Mr. Shore a visionary, 
if not a fool. But in this, as in some other matters, 
our opinion is changed ; and when we find that a man 
like Sir Henry Elliot, who is now dead, and beyond 
the pale of ever bestowing patronage, favor or coun- 
tenance, can still rivet the regard of those amongst 
whom he lived, we scarcely know whether w^e are 
more shocked at what was our own ignorance of 
Indian character, or more, charmed with the appreci- 
ation of the deceased’s transcendant merits.” 

Statues may be left alone. If raised they would 
be creditable to those who set them up, but a suffi- 
cient, and the best, record of the lives of men like 
these is in a collection of their works. This I have 
attempted in the case of Mr. Torrens, and I believe 
the literary labours and remains of his cotemporary 
and friend have fallen into far abler hands. 

Let me not lay down my pen without a word about 
Mr. H. M. Parker, a gentleman who has happily sur- 
vived a long and laborious service in India, ana who 
in the leisure of retirement has been able to do for 
himself, that which I have feebly attempted for one 
of his friends and which has yet to be done for 
ft another. I cai’e not, in this instance, to weigh relative 
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^reiiius, accomplishments, learning: I am content to 
know and record, that Torrens, Elliot and Parker, 
were three of tlie most brilliant men that ever did 
honour to the Civil Service of the E. I. Company ; 
that tlicy were coteniporaries, and that, witli the mag- 
nanimity of great minds, they thoroughly appreciated 
oacJi otlier. 


I have omitted to notice the marriages of Mr. 
Torrens. His first was in 1832 to Eliza, daughter of 
tlic late Sir Walter Roberts, Bart. By this lady, 
who died in 1834, he had one son, now a Lieutenant 
in H. M.’s 23rd Regt., Eusiliers. In 1836 he mar- 
ried Louisa, daughter of Mathew Law, Esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, and by this union had two 
f^ons and three daughters, all surviving. 
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FK(JM STONELKKiir, ArAKWICKSIIIKE. 


Tiio’ 'tls trne,my (lenr T;it, tliat my business ispressino-, 
Aiidtliatwritinii; ut length may be somewhat distressing, 
Vet 1 caiinot resist the e\ees^.ive tianptation 
( )!' >criblding pnetleal congratulation : 

And since you’ve b('en busy in Ulackwatcr attics 
At fortification and the Mathematics, 

Aow scratching your head, and now twirling •your 
thumbs, 

Oil tlie subject of field-pieces, bastions an<l liombs, 
ril without further preface at once make you ])rivy 
To how my old cove, I’ve been flooring my Livy : 
Vour conception of that I cannot make apter 
Tlian by rattling you olf just a specimen chapter; — 

^r. Lucio ct Quinctio Papirio, Coss: 

‘‘ The enemy came to the Cluilian loss, 

“ And just as tlie Consuls had called for a levy 
‘‘All the Tribunes at once, running up in a bevy, 

‘‘ Cried, Halloo, in that there conscription’s a Haw, 

‘* We’lWgitate first the Agrarian l^aw I 
To this bitter proposal })erforce they consented, 

“ The enemy laugh’d, and the levy’s prevented : 

“ (If the enemy’s notion perchance, Sir, you seek, why 
‘‘ TlicyTe but a small party of Volsci and ACqui). 

“ In this shocking emergency what can they do ? 

The matrons are weeping, the senate look blue ; 
“The Consuls are sulky, the people seditious, 

“ And all of the deities quite unpropitious. 

VUL. I. 
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‘‘ In this state of affairs, says the ancient relator. 
They’d nothin<i: else for it but make a dictator : 

“ The name of this worthy (I’m sure j^ou are curious) 
“ Was Publius Marcus JEmilius Furius; 

“ And he on appointment (it followed of course) 

“ Made Scrvilius Ahala his master of horse : 

“ Tlic Tribunes then said this was mighty vexatious. 

“ Rfost of all, P. Licinus, and Marcus Iloratius ; 

“ But regal authority at all times is humbling, 

And tlie soldiers were march’d off in spite of their 
grumbling ; 

They went to the Mount Algidus, where tho’ ’twas damp 
“ They pitched on the banks of the river their camp ; 
The dictator next morning, (how great arc his merits I ) 
Gave them all a good rowing to keep up their spirits. 
“^Now, by Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, and Mars, 

-Dg }^ou fear, fellow-soldiers, to go to the wars ? 

“ ‘ Pray do not the Senate, in peace though you fly ’em, 
“ ‘ Give each man for his services two-pence per diem ? 
‘ And if you don’t care for your children and wives, 
‘ Won’t you lay down for two-pence per diem your 
lives V 

^ Besiiles, pray don’t look on tho thing with a false eye, 
‘ You’ve every chance now of licking the Volsci : 

“ ^ Tho Augurs this morning ad\ ise us to fight — 

‘ Two dozen cock eagles were seen on the right, 

* Oh I be joyful, my friends, in tliis prosperous omen 
“ ‘ The descendants of Uomulus give in to no men ! ' 
“The soIdiers,appIauding, their shields and spears rattle, 
“ Hurra for old Publius, and rush to the battjp: 

“ While the yF(|ui and Volsci at once run away, 
“WVnd the taking their camp puls a stop to the fray. 

“ Having ended thus well such a dangerous broil, 

“ The dictator gives up to his troops all the spoil, 

“ While they, so contented and happy the men are all) 
“ Cry out, ‘ was there ever so worthy a General? ’ 

“ A triumph’s decreed him, and then (])ray remember) 
“ lie his oflicc resigns on the Ides of September.’’ 
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Now I don’t mean to say that this brilliant relation 
Is of any one Chapter exact the translation. 

But I sat down to show that the Roman command erst 
Was different in some things from Butler’s at Sandhurst. 
Don’t bo shocked at these rhymes (our friend Livy says* 
liorrens”), 

I remain. 

Your affectionate brother. 


To 


H. Torrens. 


Arthur W. Torrens, Esq., 


1824. 


Ji. 31. College^ 

Sandhurst. 


POLYGLOT BABFS OWN BOOK, 

Edited by Bartolozzi Brown, Gent The Notes, moral 
and pcditical, by a distinguished Under- Secretary ; the 
Preface and occasional Notes by *the Editor, affec- 
tionately dedicated to the Biggest Baby in India, 


PREFAC E. 


A new era is dawning upon this hitherto unen- 
lightened land. Knowledge, as Lord William Bentbibk 
says, is generated by Steam Navigation ; the capital 
of the late Agency Houses has acted as an insensi- 
ble and invisible agent in the formation of infant 
schools ; little Bengalee girls take in plain needle work, 
lUtle Bengalee boys study Lindley Murray ; and Te- 

A 2 
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lenga women, under the influence of flic missionaries, 
have acliievcd the important reform of bearing tlieir 
water-pots on their heads’ anti])odes. Satisfactory as 
these things are, to all real lovers of tlieir kind, the 
•vista of the future, would however present us with a 
barren prospect, but for the exertitms of the truly 
philanthropic, who abet the progress of intellectual 
improvement, by smoothing the tlireslihold of the 
temple of knowledge, clearing the tangled paths which 
lead to it, and thus enabling the infant, unassisted, to 
thread the mazes, and work his own way to its very 
penetralia. 

I had long speculated how (as an humble accessary 
in so great a work,) 1 might best lend my feeble efforts, 
for the general good. It was not howov'er until after 
my conversation on this subject with a youtliful, but 
(listinguislied philanthropist, that a line of conduct 
became in a manner cliidked out for me, and that I 
commenced the interesting occupations, the fruits of 
which I now give to the world. Yes, it was the great 
Trevelyan* who first pointed out to me, under how 
great and fatal a mistake our instructors of youth 
had hitherto laboiu’ed. Watts, Barbould, Edgeworth, 
and a host of others, have each absurdly imagined that, 
by reducing important truths in simple language to the 
comprehension of children, they were best serving the 
interests of the risiim generation, and thus conveying 
to the infant mind, tlie elemental parts of education. 1 
am of a more modern and enlightened school. Chil- 
dren can, we know', rarely fomi accurate ideas, save 
on the trifles which constitute the business of their life. 
Doubtless therefore the rejil method of elevating those 
idfas, is to treat those trifles with a degree of attention, 
analogous to that bestowed on them, by those they 
most mterest Let the teacher enhance the importance 


* The present Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, of the Treasury ; then 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, &c., &c. • 
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of' ills pupil’s pursuits, by writing of them in sesquipe- 
dalian language, by illustrating them with instances 
drawn from the abstrusest sources, by exerting himself 
to nudvc nine holes e<phvalent to a practical display 
of the theory of projectiles, and to explain the princi- 
])Ic of gravitation by placing in its proper light the 
importance of JackstraAvs, 

Hence I have determined on presenting Indhi with 
a l^olyglot Baby’s Own Book, consisting of translations 
of those interesting little odes, so popular in our nur- 
se'i’ies, animated to this undertaking by Mr. Trevclyaji’s 
assiirmice, that “ English' is the ocean of knowledge, 
and translations the rivers running/zw/i it” — (v. letter 
to tlie Bengalee children). IToav distinguished a devo- 
tion have Ave not here, to the beauty of metaphor I 
JloAv sublime an idea, conveyed to the mmds of Ben^ 
galee bnehas, on the paltry subject of a school-book! 
To excite that idea, Iioav noble a disregard for the Iuaa'S 
of nature, Iioav sincere a contempt for the dictates of 
common sense ! 

In this imdertaking, I have been especially assisted 
l)y a galaxy of talent, devoted at iny humble request 
to the furtherance of so useful a work. It has, I must 
<Avn, been mortifying to me to discover (as Avill be 
;>ccn in my very first chapter) that Mr. Trevelyan’s 
metaplior regardmg English and the ocean, is rather 
more remarkable for i^oetry than truth. English 
turns out to be even in this, as in other instances, onlj^ 
a Trevelyanised philological river, and does not exhi- 
bit in the literary world that singular plienomenon 
unknoAvn in the natural one, — an ocean with iiA^ers 
niiming from i* ! Still hoAvever I trust that Me«rut 

ill, lie Calcutta, (v. Mr. Trevelyan’s letter to 
friends of education) cease to be a divergent focus qf 
barbarism,” but soon become a radiating centi'e, when, 
to a degree infinitely greater than has yet been realiz- 
ed, light, and life, and intelligence, might emanate to 
remotest of the subordinate proAmices. 

A 3 



CHAPTER 1st. 


POLYGLOT BAPY’S OWN BOOK. 

C II A r T E u 1 st. 


?Rfp, iKDlJlt, BitiUIe. 
cat, anB titt fiBBle; 
tTiie coto tump’B obcr tite moon. 

Uttle Bog laugBcB 
Co see tt)t fsport, 
anB t^e Bis^ ran after t^e spoon. 

NO 2^ ICS VARIORUM. 

JIcnj, Some manuscripts read JTif/h. I have dis- 
carded it, for reasons hereafter adduced. 

Dkldley Diddle, In old copies written Dyddyll, As 
to the meaning of tlieso singular words commentators 
hivve hitherto been at fault. They are however in- 
disputably a corruption of the Anglo-Saxon exclama- 
tion of sorrow, “ Dyll I drye, i. e. Sorrow I suffer 
(v. Ballad of Sir Canlayne, Percy’s Relics, stanza 
15, — To liym grat dyll was dyght,” i. e. on him 
great sorrow was inflicted. Tliis balhid is of unknown 
aiiti(iuity). By pronouncing these words rapidly, we 
arrive at Dyllidrye — Dyddhfe — DyddUe — Diddle I ! ! 
The Anglo-Saxon form, I liowever conjecture to be 
itself a modern rendering of genuine Saxon, which 
was in vogue when this singuhir ode was first known 
in Europe. Its origin is indisjiutably Chinese (v. 
Chinnery’s note). Now the Avars, a Tartar race, 
bordering on China, were expelled their country A. 
D. 540-50 by the Toorks, and driven into Europe. 
They settled for some years in Bulgaria, but were 
latterly (A. D. 576) employed with the Lombards 
and 20,000 Saxons (1) in the subjugation of Northern 
Italy ! ! The original hymn of Hoo Than, was then 
introduced by the Avars into Eui’ope, adopted by the 
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ancient Saxons, and, with the degeneracy of their lan- 
guage, anglicised into tlic form wliich was eventually 
coiTii[)ted to our present reading ! 

Tlic Cat and the Fiddle, — Here (after an exclamation 
of woe) the ode refers to two specific objects, — 1st, a 
Cat; 2nd, a Fiddle, I am inclined to read “ the cateJ^ 
Cate is, it is well known, used for cake, (v. 

“ Kate of Cate Hall, iny super-dainty cate.” 

Tamhig of the Shreiv.) 

It was also corrupted into catt, and even cat, as 
we see pancat for pancake! This is common in 
h’orthamptonshirc (v. Warton) — “To turn cat (i. e. 
rate) ill pan,” — old English proverb. Having thus 
cstal dished my reading, I deduce thence a definite 
ineaning for the whole ode, the commencement of 
wliich turns on a lamentation over the miseries atten- 
dant on debauchery, feasting and revelry, typified by 
the cate and the fiddle. 

The Cow, — Moon. — This line, clear as it is, has 
caused much altercation. Some read over the sun, 
others the hull, &c. &c. I however dismiss all such 
conjectures. As a natural consequence on tlie riot 
alluded to in the two first lines, the coio, typical of 
the wealth of the Tiitar, or Nomadic nation, jumps 
over the moon, i. c. is utterly expended. 

The little — Sport. — The ridicule of the world to- 
wards a ruined spendthrift is exemplified by the 
laughter of even the little dog (“ the friend of man”) 
at such imprudent conduct on the part of his master. 

The Dish, — Spoon. — Utter rack and ruin in the 
household I Some arc inclined to read tliis lino as im 
exclamation of the ruined man — 

Tm dished, and I look like a spoon ! 

Others take an Anglo-Saxon reading. 

-0^55 (i. e. this, — 'i. e, the dog) ran away with a 
^peurn (i. e. kick, viz. for laughing ?) 
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The whole ode is a moral rhapsody, highly instruc- 
tive, and, when thus explained and illustrated, pecu- 
liarly adapted for the use of youth. Many grave 
authorities in other versions of this interesting hymn, 
differ from me, as to the exact meaning of the alle- 
gory ; I have, however, every reason to confide in the 
fidelity of ray authorities. 

ORIGINAL HYMN OF HOO THAN 

Cofntnuniratfd hy ('hinrurij haq. 

WITH A NOTK 
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That is literally-— 

Ily, TIoo, Than, 

Beast and dd^lle, 

1^)011 moon jump cow, 

Dolighteh to see sport small dog, 
l^})on chopstick run eatthcn dish. 


During iny investigatioii into the Chinese Annals 
l‘ur liistorical suhjeets for Yuetnres, I liave hoen fortu- 
•jiate eiioiioli to liglit upon the enclosed version of the 
1‘aiiioiis Nursery J^yrie, Hey diddle diddle,” which, 
according to your desire, I have edited for your excel- 
lent Polyglot. I have called it version, though Icontend, 
and with reason, that it is the original of our English 
Poem. You will not ])rohably assent to this proposi- 
tion, tliough I am ])resuniptuous enough (an< I you know 
1 never fail for want of presumption) to believe that I 
can prove it to your satisfaction. The anticpiity of 
this Chinese poem is evident. I met with it on the 
niargin of an old coj>y of Con-foot-ize (Confucius I 
thiidi Englishmen call it). Tliero was a note attached 
to it, ex})laining that it was a recovered ode of that 
autlior, and to be placed in the next edition of his 
“ 8hee” (a poetry of the highest kind). Most of these 
odes are intended for recitation at the worship of pa- 
ternal ancestors, and some of them (amongst which 
I include this ode) were written in tlie reign of Woot- 
ing, who ascended the throne B. C. 1323. Now this 
makes it considerably earlier than the English copy, 
which cannot, I think, be dated earlier than the age 
of Edward the Confessor. I proceed to make a few 
verbal commentaries. 

Amongst other reasons for attributing it to the 
age of Wooting, I place in the foregrourul the fact 
ot the exclamation “ Hye Hoo /Than,” ■which is the 
obsolete elementary form of Wooting. Nothing can 

plainer tlian this, and settles the age of this pro- 
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(liiction at once. In short, tliis was a Hymn address- 
ed to Wooting. You will observe tliat in Chinese 
it was “ the beast and tlie fiddle.” I heg you to ob- 
serve this, because the word beast is of great impor- 
tance to my argument. You will invariably observe 
that succeeding agl?s descend to particulars, wliere 
their ancestors liave indulged in generals, so that 
while beast may be translated iiito cat — cat never 
could liavc b(‘en translated into beast. It may be 
doubtetl why the subsc()uent version introduced tlie 
word cat, in preference to any otlier animal. For* 
this I advance two suggestions : one is, tiiat the Clii- 
nese character for beast (the letters are you know 
nearly all symbolical or representative) bears in soint‘ 
points a resemblance to a cat rampant. Another is, 
tliat there is in European countries a natural con- 
nexion between a fiddle and a cat, seeing that tlie en- 
trails of that animal fimnish the instrument with its 
strings. Now this I consider most convincing, for, as 
F. Amiot tells us, the Chinese fiddle, or kin, has 
strings of silk, and not of catgut. I consider this to 
be irrefragable. 

The words laughed to see” admit of an elegant 
combination in the monosyllable you”. The last 
line fui’iiishes us with imotlier proof of the antiquity 
of this Dithyrambick. The fact has been well ascer- 
tained, by the earliest historian Missionaries, that 
there were no spoons in China m the year 1323 before 
Clirist ; and again, you will observe that the original 
has dish.” Now it is imquestionable that 

porcelain Inis been in common use in China for several 
centuries, and tlie allusion to the primitive use of 
earthen dishes places the age and originality of this 
Lyric beyond discussion. Allow me to recapitulate, 
by observing that 1 consider this a fimeral ode, or 
rather metrical ‘‘oratio fmiebris,” addressed to the 
departed King Wooting of happy memory. I reckon 
it a perfect study; tew but those versed in Chi- 
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iu“^c (like inyself) can fully understand it. The au- 
tlior has ingeniously distributed (as we say) his 
))road masses of light and shade ; there is no half- 
tiiiting In it, at the same time that the mournful oeca- 
sion lias enabled him to melhjw the otherwise rich 
tone and strength of liis production. Tn conclusion, 
allow me to take some credit to inj^self for this dis- 
corejy, which uHI (f trust) render me as celebrated a 
critic, as I am already a painter. 

Itulidu tramlatimi hij Fta J C. A, M. della Trvppa 
liiandcse Capellno. di S. A. Serena, La Become 
Sombre, 

Oibb, didliii ! uhiine, didlino ! 

Kill ’1 Gatto, od il Violino ! 

A1 di sopra la Luna la Vacca saltava ! 

11 riso iniiovc al caninetto 
n viso stran di (jiud giocdiotto, 

Kd ill Kiatto conendo al Ciicchiaio caceiava ! 

Arabic translation, by Aya Ullee, Arab Merchant 

jP Jy 

JLdii v.Ai'f 

(Nate. — ]My respected correspondent wished to in- 
troduce o?ie new reading in his version, by substi- 
tuting HOUSE for Coiv. He was unprepar^ with 
uutliorities for this change, and I was induced ro ])ass 
't over, as it struck me his excellent judgiiKuit might 
liave been misled in this, by some shade oi' professional 
I'l’cjudice. — B. B.) 

^'Oti/i translation, by the gentleman ivho first quoted 
" Risum teneatis amiep^ for the Bengal Ilurltaru, 
Atudesty, so common a failing witli the literary 
tuen of Calcutta, has induced the able translator to 
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withhold his name. It is enough however ’•to sp*e(‘ify 
him as the first qiioter of tliat immortal phrase, 
which has been adopted by all the Calcutta Editors, 
and constitutes their one classical stand-b}'’. They 
have liowever entered into an agreement, that eacli 
shall not quote it more tlian once a fortnight, a ne- 
cessary and amicable arrangement. — B. B.) 

Proh dolor ! hoi mihi ! vo; fell fidibusqiie eanoris ! 

Transiliiit Lunam Inicula noctivaguin. 

Exigiii risere canes, ludinnqiie jocinnqiic 

Spectantes, sed enlm lanx cocldearo tiilit. 

Dividitur hoc frngmcntnm in duas partes. Primani 
versus continet primus, improentionibus, et vere, quas 
vocat Iloratius, Thyesteis precibus scatens. Secunda 
tota ad narrationem spectat, quoe quidem quam^ is 
ogregia sit et lucuJenta, tamon ejus nitori quoedani 
pcrturbntio, et cxngitatoe, ut ait Seneca, mentis coii- 
cursatio maxime otKciunt. 

Vers. 1. Scri])ti pleriquc “ hei misero! felisque 
" fldes(iue canorce !” Non recto I to tenendum esse 
avbitror. Ahi* absente, sensus non apparet. Vee cniin 
formula cst aniini indignantis, sed et ad moestitiam 
ten dent is — ut liic. 

Vers. 2. Qumritur do causa buculae vel vacca' 
])eregrinantis. hlihi quidem satis non constare con- 
titeor. Anne legendum? ‘‘ TraUvsiluit Solem.” Non 
miror^quidem. Sol enim masculus; et vacca, ut 
apud XriniKeum legimus, valde llbidinosa, quinctiain 
capra aliquando salacior. Forsitan hoc oblique tangit 
Papinius Statius, in loco apud careen lyricum ad 
Septiin: Seren: Vacca dulci mngit adultero;” ct 
in Ovidio legimus,” Bucolicis modis,” nempe mugi* 
tibus, quibus boves sollicitantur ad venercin. Jam 
turn in voce “ noctimginr^ liperco olem enim non noc* 
tigavum audivi. Locus igitur obscurior, et plane 
emeiulalionis (meoe saltern) non capax. 
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V-ers. 2u “ Ludumque jocumque.^ Verba nequ&- 
((iiam ejusdcm significationis. Eadem repetitio apiid 
1 erentium. “ Ludumque jocumque dices esse ilium 
alterum.” Eun, 2, 3, 8. Rursus , apud Ciceronem 
“ Ludo et joco uti licet.” Off: 1,29. 

Vers. 4. Hoec sc Toupius et Classicus Ignora- 
imis noil intelligere fatentur nec ego. Vide tamen 
rpae inoiiuit Sputzeli. Cap. IX. 143 et. seq: 
Procul dubio, orationis impeditoo constructio ex agi- 
tato et quasi insano Poetoe animo cxoriri solita est. 
\"cruin enim vero Longini sententia ^‘oratio quo 
ol.scairior, eo subliinior.” Coiiscntio. Class: Ignor: (no- 
iiiinis optiine merit!) primam syllabam verb! ‘^Coch- 
leare” corripui negat. Acute sane! an potuit dici mi- 
serius? Doctissimus Interpros Martialem inobserva- 
tiini procteriit. Inter alia loca legimus “Nonus acu 
levius vix cochleare tulit” viii. 71 “Nuinquid scis 
})otius cur cochleare vocer?” Xix. 121. Incuria vix 
excusanda 1 

Uindee trmslation by Cornet J. D, M,, Resident and 
Representative of the H. C, Kotah. 

II Tyrtt II 

II II 

II ItJX 

n <3*®! Cl 

iiTwr II 

H II 

French translation by- — , Theatrical Interpreter, 

Chowringhee. 

Ah ! didlon, chantez, didlon, 

Chantez le Chat, et le Violon I 
Chantez aussi la Vache hardie, . 

B 
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Qui, ne craignant pour sa vie, ^ 

Fit par dessus la Lune un saut f 
C61cbrez done ce petit Chien, 

Qui it tel jeu ne pensa rien, 

Et rit gaiinent dc ces propos ! 

Alons le CuiDier s’en alia, 

Et poursuivit partout le Plat ! 

[Note. — It is perhaps necessary to explain the new 
office of Theatrical Interpreter. 

The Calcutta community pay large sums to see a 
Company of French Comedians perform, whose lan- 
guage they cannot understand. An English transla- 
tion of all the good jokes, in each Vaudeville, is 
therefore supplied with the tickets of admission, 
in order that the audience may know when to be 
amused. 

This translation is not all I could have wished, being 
very diffuse, and faulty in a reading, for which 1 
can find no authority, viz. the spoon pursuing the 
dish; all other versions, from the original hymn, 
downwards, have it vice versd. Arbitrary acceptations 
and attempts at individuality, by enlarging on the ori- 
ginal, are however common faults of French transla- 
tors. — B. B.) 

The German ode, an old nursery rhyme, communicated 
by Capt T., A. D. C to 11. E. the G. G., Sec. Lot 
Comm., §'c, ^c. 

Hie ! diedel, diedel ! 

Der kater und die fiedel ! 

Die kuh liber der Mond gesprungen ist ! 

Der Hund gelacht mit frbhlich herz, 

Sehend in foUher freudig scherz, 

Und die Schiiffel der loffel gezwungen ist. 

[Note. — This distich, as Captain T. observes, is 
proved to be of great antiquity by the obsolete usage 
of ist, instead of hat, wluch would be the correct mo- 
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(lorn verbal adjunct. The use too of the verb zwingen 
in this sensb is remarkable, I am very much obliged 
to Capt. T. for this singular relic, and at the same 
time beg leave to thank him for his Sanscrit transla- 
tion of 

Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner. 

B. B.) 


Greek translation by the Principal of Bishop^ s College* 

at Set'XTj. 

"ilf-upa hiXorarri. 

Ul fWl f. €. 

oral aiXovp^, ovai. 

Tip XvpKj ). ( 5 ) 

7ra;rat. TraTraTtie. 'rraTrairai* 

<r£Xi}y}]v tunftaivovQ ia 
KipTtiee ftdvQ. 

Kurec ovfxiynXoi (rTi]<Tay 

yeXoirTfiT ’iun Qaidia- ( 1 ^) 

' icai 'triral tot a<pr}p itaae 
Kox^Xsapioy. 

Annotationes. 

Hoc poema quam exquisite concoctumi Animum 
nescio quo mocrore pertentat I Lachrymae, ihstar gran- 
iliiiis ingentes, atquo injussoe funduntur ! Mira Poetae 
ficultas I quae lectorom, alienil moestiti^, suoe oblitum, 
afHccre potest ! carmen mirti curlt diligentiAque legen- 
'ium. Metrum, quamvis abnorme, legibus tamen baud 
<]uaquam appositum. 

Vers. 2. Interpolatum puto. non alii. 

Vers. 3. Ot wio/, “ c,” “ Moestissima imprecatio ! 
vertim oidipodos aran redolet quao apud Groecos in^ 
proverbium abiit. interpres quidam ignotus pro ‘‘ d 
"e” “oz^^oriegit. Nullis annuentibus Codd. Quin- 
“ oP « or repetitum ingentem auribus molestiara 
facessit. 

B 2 
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Vers, 6. Alii legnnt pa papapapapapai^ cujus fro- 
quentior usus in Aristophane. Iiieptissirae quidem! 
Hujus loci enim metro qiiam maxime loedet. Versus 
hie Cyclian: Anapeest: Sicut apud A{lscliyli Sept: 
adTheb: 757 — pairoktonon oidipodan. In Aristoph: 
Pac: epdehete nun cn ossa. Confer etiam Hermann: 
El : Doc : Metr : xxxiii. 395. Person : Proof : ad Med : 
Valck: ad Pham: Ihmckh ad Pind: Pyth: i. 13. 

Vers. 9, 10. Mire hi versus intricatiorcs vexati sunt 
divorsis interpretationibus, (juarum sententias piget 
afferre. Peccari praicipue in eo videtur, quod canes 
ndere dicuntur. Quidni ? Tametsi, ridcrc non solent, 
faucum tamen expansio et quoDdaiu labioruin solutio 
ad risuiu persolvendum miro mode sunt accommo- 
date. 

Vers. 11 Plerique articulum poscunt : non ctecst, 
opinor. to “ o” }intc pinax in metri neccssitatem offen- 
dit. Proeterquam Butmann; in Or: Gr: Middie- 
tonus, Matthioo, Valckenaer ad N. T. aliaque in 
cam sententiam ierunt, articuli Grteci non esse, ut 
ainnt Indi, “ thikana,^ 

Vers. 12. Eadcin de articulo disceptatio Coclde- 
aria, docct Domitius, appellata sunt a specie coch- 
leuruin, non ab alicujus cibi usu. Anglice SPOONS. 


Translation in Trevelganised Oordoo, by Shiekh Dullooy 
S(m of IShdkk Koodrut Oollah, of Meerampore, Cert. 
Stud. Delhi ColL, and Water Bailiff of Brougham 
Tow7if Budraj, 

(Tunna nunna durry dun) 

Wall ! samngee ! Wah ! bilao ! 

Chand ke oopur oorh guyee gao ! 

(Tunna nunna durry dun). 

Jub tum^hu dekhkur ab, 

Ch»hota kootta khilkhilab, 

(Tunna nunna durry dun). 

Burtun chun che ko bhugab ! 
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( Note. — Dear Sir, — I write in particular for remind- 
ing you to say, that this is wy (Sheikh Dulloo’s) 
traduction. Mr. D. is sinuating to people here, that 
lie wrote my letters, wliich he knows he did not, but 
that I (Sheikh Dulloo) did, Wallalil Billahl He shall 
have to get up very early in the morning, as the pro- 
verb says, to write such letters I I am alittlish angry 
about this, because I do not like to have my lamp put 
out, and my face blackened, because I am made 
Water Bailiff of the new town. He may so well say 
h(' traducted this, as that he wrote a line of my letters 
to our respected friend the Editor, and so (as the pro- 
verb has it) he may smoke this for a pipe I 

Your respectful servant. 

Sheik Dulloo, 
Water Bailiff. 

To Bartohzzi Brown, Buhadoor. 

Dep. Col., Sirdhana. 

The ode bp the celebrated Waqff, from that version 
of the original hymn of lloo Than, which was cur-- 
rent in Samarcund among the Nepthalites, or White 
Huns, communicated by Major Ploughshare Macan, late 
P. I, to II. P. the C. in C., with a note. 

U j jbf 

^^yo (Jd hsr’l 

(J d *^3 ^ If 't* J b 

lit/o ft 

J,i l«>^ Jd jl JJ^ ilxij 

c;l J»3 b 

bl fj^ bl 

This elegant poem was written by Waqiff, a Poet 
whom I do not scruple to rank as the first of the Per- 

B 3 
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fiian Lyric writers, without the exception even of 
Hafiz. In some of his higher narrative strains he 
nearly equals Firdousi, whose Shah Nama I published 
at Calcutta, in 4 vols. price 100 rupees unbound. 
Waqiffhasthe majesty of Fur rccdoodeen Attar, tlie 
fire of Ali Hazeen, the sweetness of Unwaree, and 
the melancholy of §aib. This poem has a prominent 
plafe in my Anthologia Per-sica, which 1 am now 
preparing for publication with notes to translations, 
])rice 14s. 6d. boards. It is needless to remark that 
tliis Ghazul is entirely mystical, and that the author 
being a Soofy, or wild Platonist, is supposed to liavo 
indulged in the contemplation of the divine nature, 
and attributes of God, until he is almost transposed 
into, and amalgamated with, the Universal Soul, and is 
.now drawing near to supreme beatitude. 

He commences by beautifully addressing his own 
heart in the words aya deli imn, whieli, by-thc-hye, 
bears some resemblance to our own celebrated hymn, 
“ hey diddle diddle.” He then goes on to say that 
as a cat hunts a mouse, so is his heart searching 
every hole and corner, for manifestations of divine 
power and goodness ; that as the fiddle-strings trem- 
ble under the bow, so does his heart palpitate with 
apprehension. Under the ‘‘cow jumping over the 
moon,” ho allegorizes his own rapid approximation 
to the celestial splieres ; by the Dog’s laughing at the 
sport, he typifies that he inwardly ridicules the foolish 
pastimes and diversions of grovelling man. The last 
lines are somewhat more obscure, where he raptur- 
ously exclaims “ the blast of the dish bore away the 
tender bud of the spoon from the flower-garden.” 
The d^Ierat ool Arifeen however has come to my assist- 
ance, and I find that by the dish he alludes to the 
universal recipient The individual recipient is veil- 
ed under tlie word spoon, which takes up gravies, 
meats, &c., just as the Soul is the receptacle of the 
emanation of God’s Essence. So that he means, in 
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other words, that his soul is at last drawn into the 
universal whole, that he has attained the summit ot* 
Soofyism, and, in short, is about, as Colonel Case- 
ment says, to be absorbed. 

Spariish translation by Major General Sir S. K. C. 
B., K. T. S., ^c.j §'<?., ^c., arranged 

a well-known air, ^ 

Ay de mi ! didlos (ay, ay,) didlos (ay, ay,) 

El gato (ay, ay,) y’ el Violin : (bis) 

Sobre la Luna la Vaca saltb, 

El juego sentiendo el Perro reib, 

(Ay d<i mi ! ay, ay,) 

La Cucliara (ay ay) la Cuchara 
Por el Fuente seguida volo ! 

Ay ay, didlos, ay ay. 

Notes, Moral and Political.^ 

My dear little Children, — It is a remarkable fact 
tliat the infant mind is versatile, and negligent of 
tilings not strongly impressed on it. The real way 
tlierefore of improving and storing it, like tlie H. C.^s 
Salt Golahs, with useuil and profitable matter, is to 
teach you, • little boys and girls, to grapple like intel- 
lectual giants, with deep, serious, and weighty specu- 
lations, on little matters, best suited to your comprehen- 
sions. The reticulated machines with which are en- 
trapped the finny denizens of the Hooghly, allow tlip 
slimy and naturally lubricous eel to escape retention, 
when they are opposed to his course, but detain and 
hold fast the more massive rooee muchlee, or the pon- 
derous blackfish. Thus is it with your minds. The 
higher the books you read, and the longer the words 
in them, so much the surer will you be to remember 
dl you are taught in their contents, and if you re(Juire 
a model for style in writing, take mine. 
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In the foregoing pages you have read in various 
languages, a very pretty little story, which several 
learnea gentlemen have interpreted for your edifica- 
tion, almost as well as I could have done myself. 
However, they are none of them right in what they 
say, and here you may take as a basis for your future 
opii^ns, that I am always right, and the rest of the 
worW always wrong. You may take this pretty poem 
in two acceptations ; — first, politically. It shows the 
absurdity and incongruity of ill-assorted Govern- 
ments, and the unwholesome nature of democratic 
institutions, in which men are as ridiculously thrown 
together, as arc the cat and the fiddle, in which the 
consequences arc as strange as the cow jumping over 
the moon, (absurd enough to make the very dogs 
laugh) and equally subversive of all order, as would 
be the unnatural pursuit of the spoon by the dish. 
Hero then remember, that absolute monarchy is the 
only proper form of Government, particularly for you 
in India, and in good constitutions like our’s, every 
thing like Councils and Assen^blies are only for show, 
and not use; for if they were used, great alterations, 
and pestilential reformations would take place, and 
perhaps even the very Under-Secrctarios would lose 
their places, which might mvolve the ruin of Hin- 
doostan. 

Second, Monrally. It refers to the nature of educa- 
tion. By diddle diddle, words which there is no mean- 
ing to, Uie necessity of your Naming languages is 

e put before you, by showing your own help- 
3 , on meeting with expressions you do not 
understand. By the cat is typified the study of Na- 
tural History, and by the fiddle that of the fine arts 
in general. But as in pursuing these studies, you 
must only read the hooks in my monthly catalogue, 
the danger of wandering out of the proper course, 
is shown in tlie fate of the ambitious cow, who tried 
to jump over the moon, an unheard-of feat, and never 
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was restored to her papa, and mama, and brothers 
^nd sisters again. In the little dog, you see a type 
of those foolish and imprudent people, who laugh at 
me, and say I arn not the wisest and best educated 
man in India ; and in the last line you see the fate 
tliey meet with, for Government will not have a good 
opinion of them, or make tliem Moonsiffs or Suddur- 
oo-Sudoors, or give them any employment; so^eir 
dish and their spoon remain empty, and, instead of 
being put to their proper use, are occupied in chasing 
one another,* for want of some more substantial avo- 
cation. 

Having recommended you, my dear little children, 
to study my style of writing as your model, I will 
here give you an extract from my “ Short Address to 
the Friends of Education.” Doubtless you all wish to 
change your mud cottages to splendid edifices, and be- 
come as wise as those who are not more learned than 
}'Ourselves ; but where are your alphabetic tables and 
primers (the pucka bricks of knowledge), where are 
your grammars (the coping stones of learning), where 
are your dictionaries (the orthographical wood of 
literature), or your geographies and maps, (the mor- 
tar by which instruction is cemented) ? 

“But throughout provincial stations Ijie practical 
accomplishment of the object so devotedly to be wish- 
ed, is at present found to be encompassed with difficul- 
ties. Men there are now everywhere, high-minded 
nien, who are generously disposed to make a consider- 
able sacrifice oi time and trouble towards the advance- 
ment of the best interests of their fellow-creatures. 
But, at first, they are* generally placed somewhat in the 
condition of those who, wishing to exchange a mud cot- 
tage for a spacious and noble edifice, Jind that though 
they have skill to contrive, and power to execute, they 
have no materials to work upon, no bricks, no stones, 
no wood, no mortar. It is proposed to establish a 
seminary of instruction ; funds are collected, and plans 
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may be arranged : but where are the materials with 
which to commence operations ? Where are the alpha- 
betic tables^ the primers, the grammars, the diction- 
aries, the geographies, the maps ? These are not in 
readiness ; the names of the most approved ones may 
not be ascertained ; and even if they were, it may not 
be known where they are to be had, and to whom 
appl^tion ought to oe made. And thus, from the 
want of a seasonable supply of educational materials, 
the most ardent zeal may be ready to languish, and 
the best laid schemes of benevolence apt to be frus- 
trated. 


C. E. T. 


END OP CHAPTER FIRST. 
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A BALLAD. 

A ballad dedicated to the Junior Members of the B. C. S., 
and intended to have been sung at the Albion Tavern on the 
occasion of a recent Vice-regal Inauguration Dinner to the 
tuue of “ Run, neighbours, run," 

I 

No, neither sinecure, nor mastership in cliancery, ^ 
Nor post, nor place, nor pension for a younger son I 
Hume, Grote, and vile Lord John have dished our 
only chance or I 

Might help you, but our halcyon days are almost gone; 
A failing bar, a falling bench, and, what must most 
disgust us is 

No hope for briefless barristers, no hole for Lord 
Augustuses: 

The fact is, ^ear Sir Robert, (to conceal it were hy- 
pocrisy) 

Lord Brougham and Vaux, the man that talks, 
has swamped the aristocracy ; 

Thus you may see neither sinecure nor chancery, 
Nor post, nor place, avail us now for younger sons. 

II. 

But (as the boys must . eat) let’s see what’s on the 
tapis now, — 

With army full and navy dull, what can be said ? 

Join the Canadian O’Connell, Monsieur Papineau, 

Or Cavaliero Evans’s Isle of Dogs brigade r 
Command King Otho’s grenadiers (supposing that he’s 
got any). 

Or live on nope, and kangaroo near much-belauded 
Botany: 

Try Sidney, Perth, Van Dieman, or (I’d have you 
kdbp on all an eye) 

My cousin Colonel Torrens’s new pound-an-acre colony? 
fere then’s some hope without sinecure or chancery. 
To pick up somethii^ decent for a younger son. 
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IIL 

Yet ^tis cold comfort, for the price-makes-value 
principle, 

May suit well-dinnered theorists, but won’t suit you ; 

He who eats may argue, but say how is he 
convincible, 

Who has to prove in person if the/oc^ be true? 

You’ll send Bill there ? — he must go somewhere — yet, 
Sir Robert, that I call. 

Merely making him a victim to economists dogmatical: 

No, with your backstairs interest (than which nothing 
better wheedles) treat 

The potentates by patent at the large house near 
'rhread-needle-street. 

They (worthy gentlemen) sans sinecure or 
chancery. 

Will give you quid pro quo, and aid a younger son. 


IV. 

Yes, Bill must go, for see how great our population is 

With anti-nuptial Malthusites in dire dismay I 

Miss Martineau’s preventive check, Sir, now our sole 
salvation is. 

Yet flesh and blood is flesh and blood say what you 
may: 

Bill’s a clever chap too, and can turn liis hand to any 
thing, come 

Don’t forget you can’t afford to furnish him a yearly 
income ; ’ . 

As Bob, your eldest bom, alas I his cash at Bmge et 
Noir gages, 

Let Billy broif in Bundelcund to balance Bobby’s 
mortgages. . t 

Thus, tliink no more, my friend, of sinecure or 
chancery. 

We’ll humanise the Hindoos with our younger sons. 
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V. 

Quick, tliongh be quick, all the youngster’s doubts an- 
ticipate, 

Heat, tigers, liver, cholera, in that far land ; 

\yords, a few words, somewhat plausible will dissipate 

Such trifling fears which never in his way should 
stand : 

IP you find your rhetoric unequal to effect or do it 

Hold your tongue, and let your friend the I — H — 
D-r-ct-r do it : 

He with glance paternal, which unused to gibe or scoff 
is. Sir, 

Will humbug as sublimely as a trained recruiting 
officer. 

Trust, trust to him (hang your sinecure or chancery,) 
He’ll dispose to best advantage of a younger son. 


VL 


Hark I only hark! with what bland and cool com- 
placency 

He numbers o’er the blessings of the great C. S.— 

Tells what they trere, just perhaps by way of decency 

Allowing now they may, indeed, be somewhat less ; 

“Still though credit, fame, rupees, and such like 
things in millions 

Wait for ever on the E — 1 1 — ^n C — ^y’s civilians : 

If, dear Bill, you keep from debt, you soon may see 
yourself in stone 

Inimortalised by Chantrey like our great Mountstuart 
Elphinstone.” 

Sure, this is better, Sir, than sinecure or chancery, 
Thus ' to gudg€onize at second-hand a younger 
son I 


0 
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YII. 

“ Then as to fortune why, convinced of this, dear Bill, 
I am, 

About twelve years will see you home, quite at your 
ease : 

Since, too, we Ve done t away the College of Fort 
William, 

Both marriages and debt are much on the decfrease ; 

Also we Ve adopted (lest you should not prove 
obedient 

When ordered from Calcutta) tliis most excellent 
expedient ; 

Writers very oft are packed in palanquins (like cages) 
straight 

And thus sent off to learn Oordoo with some tip- 
counfry magistrate.” 

Sure this is better, Sir, than sinecure or chancery, 
Such care {’tis quite parental) of our younger sons ! 

VIII. 

** All you’ve to learn are some few dialects, (youll do 
it; if 

You don’t, why you’re deported) in about a year: 

That’s for you writers, but such knowledge is. intuitive 

In soldiers, old or young — at least that’s what we hear : 

Ensigns, day by day, poor boys, dragged* roaring from 
their mess away 

Forced to rule whole districts, hit or miss, surmise and 
guess away : 

Meanwhile you, lucky dog, in happy ease your bile 
expectorate 

As seventh sub-assistant in some excellent collectorate! ’’ 
Who would wish for sinecure or mastership in 
chancery, * 

With such immense advantages for younger sons? 
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IX. 

Iloi-L* lie stops : ’twere time he should, for Billy might 
look cross upon it 

JTad he heard his Mentor by mistake rehearse 

The orthodox Bentinckian creed witli Mr. Ross’s gloss 
upon it — 

Here it is for you, though. Sir, in doggerel verse. 

“ All hut B, C. S. collectors for. their offices sufficient 
are ! 

All moonsiffs are immaculate, aU judges inefficient 
are ! ! 

No military favourite (whatever his condition^ errs ! ! ! 

And colonels of ?u:tiUery are heaven-bom commission- 
ers!!!” 

Mum though, compared with joys of sinecure or 
chancery. 

This might turn out discouraging to younger sons. 


X. 

No, let hiAi have just enough of these and other things 
To mystify, not satisfy, ffis anxious mind ; 

You’ll see ’tis best in uncertainty to smother things. 

As soon as he’s in Hindoostan the truth he’ll find. 

If after all an Indiaalife Bill be not quite decided for, 
Never mind/tit any rate a younger ^otl% providsd for: 
If averse he feel, when first by heat oppressed or 
thinned, to it. 

He’ll, (take my word,) get used ere long, as eels do 
when they’re skiimec^ to it 
Thus tvithout sinecure or mastership in cjiancery, 
Here’s excellent provision for our younger sons I 

1836. 


c 2 
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iDtlantio Snnamorato. 


Were I called upon to bestow the aptest desig- 
nation (after my own way of thinking) on the cha- 
racter of the time in which we live, I should feel much 
inclined to denominate it, the Age of Matter of Fact. 
The endless search aftejk the soi-disant useful and 
profitable, pervades not only the lighter, but even the 
lightest branches of our literature. , Our novels must 
each and every one point a moral by introducing in- 
dividual traits of persons actually existant, and to 
make their sketen of manner tell with double 
truth, only half veil the events of the day by a thin 
tissue of supplementary fiction ; our tales must be WTit- 
ten in illustration of, at least, political economy, and 
our romances, scorning the school of Ratcline and 
Udolphine horrors, must assume the brevet rank of a 
pseudo-reality, and go forth to the world in all the 
gorgeous fascination of the historical novel. It is the 
latter style of literature which has in very deed 
clapped a coping stone of utilitarianism on even those 
literary fabrications formerly knoVn as least profitable 
and most wilcQy extravagant. To compose these 
works, De Comines, Hollinshed, Stowe, Froissart, 
and a whole host of older and ruder chroniclers 
are ransacked for points of history in detail ; Grose, 
Anthony Wood and writers of this stamp, furnish 
forth sKetches of manners lon^ gone by, and cus- 
toms obsolete, while the poets of chivalry Judiciously 
skimmed, afford descriptions of battle-fields and ban- 
quets, and lend on compulsion some portion of their 
spirit and originality to animate the mass of literary 
matter into action. When the Promethean novelist 
has worked his material into a happy amalgam he lays 
it over tlie substratum of his story, ushers it to the 

world as " A Tale of ” any century before the 

sixteenth, and booksellers may safely print the sheets 
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of ail embryo tliirJ edition in anticipation of its perfect 
success. It is, however, singular that while such a 
literary compound is lauded to the skies, as not only 
“ deeply-interesting,” but “ liighly-instructivo” as not 
“ only display ing a deep knowleage of the workings of 
tlie human mind,” but also ‘^giving what must oe a 
singularly acciu’ate description of the manners of 
oiu* forefathers” — it is singular — at least it appears 
so to me, thaf modern matter of fact should decry the 
poetry, and fiction of the olden time as frivolous and 
useless, when all the while to it alone has the author 
of the “ highly-instructive ” novel been indebted for 
liis means of instruction. 

It is needless to observe that only what is conven- 
tionally called the lighter literature of a nation, can 
give posterity real insight into what were its domestic 
imumers, and familiar habits of thinking. History, as 
it respects chiefly political events, can never do this 
effectually ; occasional traits must of course appear, 
but they lead most frequently only to conjecture ; even 
the travel lei^ supplies not what we want in this res- 
pect, for his remarks must in most cases be of necessir 
ty superficial, unless he has sojourned in the land he 
describes so long as to have imbibed something of the 
individuality of the people. It is to the poet, and the 
dramatist that ’v^e must look for such information, and 
hence how dbubly valuable to us is the work of the 
blhid bai’a^ who tells of early mamiers, when the world 
was young I . il^pw eagerly do we search every ex- 
pression of the* farte- writer, (for he is no better) 
Aristophanes, and even forgive the Koman satirists 
their uidecencies, in gratitude to the truth and realily of 
the sketch they give of manners in their time. What 
holds good in those more ancient days is equally true in 
our own. The chivalric poets of the middle ages breathe 
the spirit of their social life, pourtray the feelings of 
their heroes, and describe the manners of their times. 
The fastidious ones who see them inWrweave their tales 

c 3 
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of love, and martial prowess, with preposterous super- 
natural creations arc wrong to desi)ise the books thus 
written as destitute on that account of the means of 
instruction ; those who do so are entirely mistaken. 
The whole tribe of giants and hippogrifts, dwarfs and 
enchanters, were years ago condemned to the nursery 
and servants’ hall, whence the progress of improvement 
hath again driven them forth hopeless of patronage in 
these anti-fictitious days, save from those children of a 
larger growth, who take not tales of chivalry at second 
hand. But when this supernatural machinery was 
first brought into play, it must he remembered that 
there were few even among the better educated who 
did not believe that verily and indeed necromancy, or 
what was called such, was as purchasable a commodity 
as law in tho present day and perhaps very little more 
dangerous to tamper with, provided he wno dared the 
mysteries of the prince of tlie air were possessed of 
sufficient earthly superfluities to purchase a future in- 
demnity for past am from Mother Church. The im- 
perfect knowledge and misuse of chemistry, astronomy, 
<!fcc., led as easily to the encouragement of such an opinion, 
as did the very slight acquaintance possessed by those 
of tlie middle ages of geography, and consequently of 
tho manners and habits of distant nations,, to the belief 
in such strange varieties of the human Bpecies as figure 
in the tales of chivalry as dwarfs and giantSj So late 
as in Shakespear’s days, the popular opinion perfectly 
allowed the existence of ll U ‘ 

** Men wh^emeids 

Do grow beneath their shoulders,” , 

and one of tlie later Byzantine historians gives a gravely- 
detailed accoimt of a giant eighteen ^N^rds height 
one of the champions on the siae of the Venetians at 
the siege of Constantino]^le, about the year 1200. 

The origin of much of the marvellous so plentifully 
interspersS in tales of chivalry may hpwever be 
traced to a much ^earlier era. The favqurite days of 
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romance are those in which Charlemagne, that pro- 
totype of him who was next in France to bear the 
name ot Emperor, had to struggle for t^e consolida- 
tion of his power against the turbulent Pagans, who 
then inhabited Germany and Saxohy, and the hordes 
ot Mahommedan enthusiasts who threatened destruc- 
t on to his empire from the South. The chroniclers of 
tliose days, rude, bigotted, illiterate monks, exapgerat- 
cd of course the sine, the prowess, and ferocity of 
tlicir Celtic opponents. The strange rites, and idola- 
trous worship of these nations, their heroism in 
defence of their homes and religion, and the successes 
which their desperate valour achieved not unfrequent- 
y against the soldiers of the Cross, struck their anta- 
gonists with that feeling of undefined awe, by which 
even the bravest spirits must at times be overpowered, 
lence the Christian knights were doubly rea^r to pal- 
liate their defeats, and find excuses to themselves' for 
wHat m very truth was mere dread of their barbarous 
foemM, in adopting the belief that the enemy’s successes 
and their own fears, were alike the consequence of su- 
pernatural ag^cy employed by those, who in riVht of 
their idolatry yrete of course the sworn bondmen of the' 
mtcmal power* , This belief the sycophantic chroniclers 
"ere most r^adj^ to confirm, and when once established 
with regard to real idolaters, it was easily transferred 
j>y them to . the still more terrible host of Mahommedan 
iigots, whose actual reli^ous tenets the writers of 
those tmies either really understood not, or purposely 
attected to mistake. Thus in all the old ^ngli^ ro- 
jnances ^ EMtem warrior swears invariably by his 
Ueity, Mahound Trivi^unt, or Termagaunt; while 
the tWians maJfe him invoke Macone, or Macometto 
^ evident eorruption of the name of the prophet of 
im c Spanish history of Carlo Magno, an ' 

mage of Mahomet is expressly made mention of “En 
Jtedio estaija la imagen de Mahomet Maziza de oro 
ho, tan grande Coma nn hombre.” (Lib. 2. C. 30) 
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and this is done on no less authority than that of the 
monkish chronicler Turpinus, Turpino, or Turpin, 
whose accoipitof the Mahoinmedaii invasion of Franco 
is made the foundation of all the romantic fictions 
regarding events connected with it : Est lapis antig- 
nus altissimus super q\icm clevatur ima^o ilia de auro 
optimo, in effigiein Jiominis Jusa, super pedes suos.” 
(Lib. 1, C. 28?) De Idolo Mahmneth.)* 

Against these idolatrous foes, and their sorceries, the 
heroes of the Cross are represented as waguig ofttimcs 
ineffectual war, frustrated in their most desperate 
efforts when acting in concert, by some convulsion 
of the elements, or when alone, in quest of adventures, 
baffled and beguiled by the blandishments of beauty, 
created at the will of an enchanter, or assailed by 
some monstrous creatm’c, serpent, dragon or griffin, 
w'ho can only be overcome by the staunchest knight, 
fighting for his true faith, and the lady of his love. 
We are fully borne out by all historical accounts in 
attributing to the early Saracenioj or Arabian war- 
riors, a much more periect discipline (if the word may 
^ be so used to express the power possessed by large 
bodies, acting in concert) than was then to be met 
with among Christian armies, and hence the not uii- 
fre<juent defeats of even the bravest European troops 
which could then be opposed to them. These defeats 
needed of course to be explained away by those who 
Celebrated the exploits of Christian warriors, and as 
noticed above, the effects of enchantment w^ere the 
means most readily, and easily employed by poets, 
who though imstudied in their art, saw plainly that 

* This ancient writer who was no^ed fo» his (“ verdaderis”) 
veracity, in the (Espejo de Cavallerias) Mirror of Chivalry, put- 
I lished in 1586, and on the unhappy author whereof Cervantes has 
vented some of his keenest satire ; Don Quixote talks with the ut- 
most gravity of course on all occasions, of “ el verdadero historiador 
I'urpin many instances might be given here of the frequency 
with which Puici, Boiardo and Ariosto, bring in thif veracious bis* 
toriun as voucher for their wildest improbabilities. 
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the digniis vindice nodus” sanctioned in this instance, 
the use of a supernatural solvent. The fables of ser- 
pents, and dragons, opposing the champions of the 
Cross, may, I 5iink, be fairly referred to the times 
*lien crusades were undertaken against the Druidical 
professors of the serpent worship, whose fanes of 
unlicwn stones, were, when the worshippers had been 
destroyed, or converted, almost always purified to 
Christian uses by the foundation of a chapel to St. 
]\Iichael, as the destroyer of the dragon.* The serpent 
or di’agon being thus orthodoxly established, as an 
opponent to th^ early knights of the Cross, the use 
of the Gr(?ek fire, and other chemical preparations 
in later years, against the eastern crusaders, supplied 
those ignorant, ml then, of their composition, or enects 
with fresh matter for marvel, and in fine when warm- 
ed a little by a poet’s imagination, and engrafted on 
established superstitions, created, the fire-spitting 
hi|mogrift^ immortalised by all chivalric poets, as 
their hero’s direst opponent. The horrible oppres- 
sions of petty potentates throughout Europe, and the 
very names assumed by them, as emblems of their 
strength, and afterwards traditionally embodied as 
realities, led to a continuation of such fables, and sup- 
plied the poets with additional material for a lay. 
When even in our days, Auson’s fabulous account 
of the gigantic size of the Patagonians, was until a 
very few years ago implicitly believed, we need not 
wonder quite so much at the credulity of Our fore- 
lathers, in admitting the existence of giants; nor 
need we be much surprised, that with all the material 
above described, as a stock for the adaptation of fiction, 
tbeir poets should enhance the dangers, and deserts of 
tbo chivalrous knight, who fighting honestly in defence 
of the weakest, and for the glory of his religion, and 


^ At Carnac, in Brittany, there is a singular instance of this 

usance. 
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liis love, constituted in their eyes the heau ideal of all 
moral excellence. 

It appears that short poems and son^s regarding the 
prowess of Charlemagne, and his kni^ts were used ^ 
incentives to military valour, and held in high estimS 
tion at a very early period. A squire named Taille- 
fer, is stated to have advanced first to. the attack at 
the battle of Hastings, singing the Song of Boland^ or 
as an old French chronicle hath it, 

“ Quand il vizent Normally venier 
]\Iont veissiey Engleiy freniir 
Taillefer qui mont bion chaptoit, 

Sur un cheval qui tost alloit, 

Hevant culs aloit chantant 
De KaUemaigne et de Boxdlant^ 

Et d* Olivier de Vassaux^ 

Qui mourevient a Rainschevaux.” 

The more modern chivalric writers as Pulci, Boiar- 
<lo, Berni, Ariosto, and others,* either diversified^or 
continued as fancy dictated, the subjects of these old 
romances, eking out their list of champions with others, 
either the known heroes in other tales, or the creation 
of their own brain, aided perhaps by tradition, and the 
older chroniclers. The original Paladins, whose prow- 
ess against Pagans and Infidels was earliest celebrat- 
ed, were doubtless the Marquis^es, or Lords of the 
Marches appointed by Charlemagne to hold authority 
over a certain extent of frontier, on condition of 
their defending it against the invasions of enemies. 
Of these the celebrated Roland, employed on the fron- 
tier of Bretagne, and said to have been a nephew of 
Charlemagne, was one, and Rinaldo of Montalban 
imotlier. The feats of these redoubted champions 
form a favourite subject for all the luxuriant fancy ot 

• Tasso can hardly be considered as a purely chivalric poet, no*” 
can our own inimitable Spenser, whose poem professes to be allc* 
fiorical only, w'ithout any allusion to the history of what may ^ 
t ailed the chivalric age. 
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( liivalric poetry to be employed on; but in addition to 
them are an ligst of other knights, whose names and 
eliaraeter became as well-known among the well-read 
of the cliivalric ages, as are in our day the heroes of 
the Iliad ; even after the subjection of Constantinople 
u hen Greek literathre was more generally known in 
Kurope, we find the champions of romance still hold- 
ing tlieir place with the warriors of old Greece, and 
iinmcd in conjunction with them, as models by wliicli 
the warlike spirits of the age might mould themselves 
to ieats of bravery, and courteous deeds. Doubtless 
there is an indescribable charm in the true spirit of 
chivalry, which must be felt even in our unim- 
l)n>sioned and prosaic days. Look on it in its purity, 
and it must be confessed that man never yet devised 
any motive of action so pure and beautiful as that ; 
read of it as set forth in the older romances, which 
ere indeed the manuals of chivalry,* and amid all 
the quaintness of an antiquated style, the subject will 
appear doubly fascinating. As a politicJib institution 
(hivalry was most important, and no less so as a moral 
one. 'Wq owe to our Gothic forefathers the entire 
change in the system of society, induced by making 
women more than the mere objects of sensuality, or 
of domestic convenience, which they continued to be 
even in the most enlightened days of Greek or Roman 
civilization. After the glorious institution of that 
refined spirit of chivalry, which exalted woman-kind 
to its just rank in society, Women,” says the elegant 
Russell proud of their influence, became w^orthy of 
the heroism they had inspired ; they were not to be 
‘i{>l)roached but by the high-minded, and the brave ; 
and man in those gallant times, could only hope to be 
admitted to the bosom of the chaste fair, after having 
proved his fidelity and affection, by years of perse- 
verance, and of peril.” Such high-wrought feeling 


As “ lAuncelot du Lac,” ** Morte Artur,” &c. &c. 
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was, however, as the constant parent of an exaggerat- 
ed and caricatured enthusiasm, peculiarly susceptible 
as is enthusiasm of every kind, of satire. We have 
ample evidence of the excess to which the refinements 
of chivalric devotion were carried in the platonic ab- 
surdities of the earlier Troubadoufs.* Thus we find 
that long ere he, who 

« — .. laughed Spain’s chivalry away,” 
had in aiming at the extravagances of knightly feeling 
tlnown its very reality under a temporary cloud, 
several authors had the boldness to satirize in no 
measured terms, and at the time when they were 
most esteemed, the usages of chivalry : or these 
Chaucer in his Rhime of Sir Thopas” is most conspi- 
cuous as sneering at the poetic style of the common 
chivalric ballad, wlule the obscure author of the 
Tumament of Tottenham” (one of the wittiest satires 
ever penned) ridiculed about the fourteenth century 
the favourite habit of bestowing the hand of the fair- 
est and most wealthy damsel, on the suitor most suc- 
cessful in the trial of arms. Tibbe the Reeve’s (or 
bailiffs) daughter is the fair prize for which the chi- 
valry of Tottenham 

“ Of Hyssylton, of Hygate, and of Hakenay,” 

contend, armed with flails, and mounted on cartmares ; 
nor is she alone appointed by the munificent Reeve as 
u reward to tlie victor ; the Reeve also promises to 
him, 

Coppell’ my brode henne, that was trpy t out of Kent : 

And my dunnyd kowe, 

For no spens wyl I spare, 

For no cattel wyl I care, 

He schal have my gray mare, 

And my spottyd sowe.” 


* Warton’s History of Poetry. 
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For how Perkyn wan Tib won the brood hen, tho 
dun cow, gray mare, and spotted sow, you must refer 
to Percy’s “ Keliques of ancient Poetry,” wherein the 
Avliole is duly set forth. Such light artillery of ridi- 
cule had however little effect in those days when chi- 
valry was still existant on its original foundation ; but 
Avlieii ill later ages the disorders and oppressions which 
first had called for its institution, had almost disap- 
peared, when hosts of untalented romancers had ob- 
scured the true spirit of that beautiful system by the 
imposition of endless fantastic observances, and when 
those observances had become by degrees incorporated 
with the idea of true chivalry, disgracing its pure 
simplicity by affectation, and puerilities, then did tho 
masterly satire of Cervantes tell with sweeping force 
upon tho vitiated chivalric institutions, and*, confound- 
ing the useful with the absurd in one common clause 
teach men to deride that as a whole which partially 
must to the end of time be held in honour. It must 
have been truly absurd, as eyen the most chiyalric 
enthusiast confesses, to haye heard the warlike youth 
of' the time of Cervantes, affecting still the air and 
bearing of errant knights, as if Europe were still a 
land but hardly christianised, and every country in it 
were still oppressed by the petty owners of a few acres, 
and a place of strength, who on these pretensions 
played tlie tyrant on all too weak to oppose them. 
The mistake of those days was that m^y of the pro- 
fessors of chivalry affected to adopt the ancient usages, 
of a bygone state of society, to modem times, wherein 
however, the chivalrous spirit might have had as much 
scope as ever, but rather morally than physically. 
These chivalrous conservatives^ paid the penalty of 
their folly, by endangering, fw political conservatives 
have of later years, the very system which they were 
so worthily attached to the regenerator as it was*of 
society and the sure protection of the liberties of the 
many. Among Christian men, however, so long as a 

D 
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disinterested benevolence, true valour, honesty unim- 
peachable, and that feeling towards the weaker sex, 
which teaches men at once to succour and admire, 
60 long as those attributes of a civilized state of 
society can be saul to exist, so long must the spirit 
of chivalry be still extant; it may no ‘longer be 
known under that name, yet our “ gentlemanly feelim/' 
is in these days but one and the same, with the 
chivalrous motives which made our forefathers gentle- 
men also. 

Boiardo is one of the chivjilric poets whom Cervan- 
tes particularly delights in ridiculing. The helmet of 
Mambrino, that invulnerable head-piece which pro- 
tected Ilinaldo, has become more celebrated in its 
Cervantic Travestie as a barber’s bason than it would 
ever have l^een when immortalized by Boiardo him- 
self as an actual and positive helmet; while the re- 
moval of dapple by the puppet master de Passa- 
mont from under Sancho Panza while the faithful 
squire slept, is more renowned than the prototype of 
that very event which occurred to the king of Cir- 
cassia, that hero’s steed having been in like n^annor 
abstracted by a juggling rascal named Brunello. We 
might cite many other instances in which our poet has 
furnished the Spanish ante-chivalrist with a rich field 
for the exercise of his satire. Matteo Maria Boiardo, 
Count of Scandiano, was however, despite of the ridi- 
cule cast on him by the master-wit, a true and gallant 
Knight, though an uncultured poet : he died “ knight- 
ly in his harness” on the battle field, leaving his poem 
unfinished, and unpolished, to bo completed by less 
practical cliivalrists than himself. Niccolo degli Agos- 
tini first added to, and altered Boiai'do’s, poem but the 
celebrated Bcrni, taking the same work in hand, im- 
proved and enlarged it, so as to make the Orland, In- 
namorato, the beautiful poem it now is. Berni has 
though admirably maintained the chivalric spirit of 
the oi’iginal writer, and is particularly happy in hB 
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o-rnphic descriptions of battles and encounters.* Tlic 
first canto, a translation of wliich into Eiiolisli, of a 
corresponding metre is now for the first time attempt- 
ed, contains of course more of the diction of the 
original author than do many of the later ones. 
Boiardo’s Awn style is distinguished by a rough kind 
of careless simplicity, wliich caused Ugo Foscolo to 
remark that “he tells his story in the tone of a feudal 
Baron,” and which thus bearing the impress of what 
Ik; really was, renders his poetry doubly interesting, 
The poem opens with an account of the intentions of an 
I'iastern potentate, Gradaso, who is plamvng aji invasion 
of Chai'lemagne’s territory, in order to obtain Bayardo, 
Binaldo’s horse, and Durlindane the sword of Orlando. 
Of the first I need only say that he added, to every 
])ussiblc (quality which could distinguish the war-steed 
of an errant knight, the intelligence as our poet tells 
us, of almost a rational being, these combined qualities 
rendering him perfectly invaluable to any one who, 
like the knights of old, esteemed their good steed as 
only second to their lady love. Regarding the merits 
of Uurlindane, we must be silent, leaving the author to 
give an instance himself. It occurs, we must observe, 
in the midst #f a tremendous •engagement against the 
Hower of the Pagans (Orlando unluckily for them) 
being in an especial fury : — thus (B. 2, Canto 24.) 
Valbum, Medina’s count, must sorely rue 
That first he met him (ill fate ordered it) 

For just i’ the middle was he cut in two. 

As one a pullet or a tench would split ; 

Then Alibant, Zoledan, near him drew. 

Than whom no Saracen had readier wit, 

Nor lived of them a scoundrel more decided 
Him, Roland crosswise hath in two divided. 

* The engagement between Bradamente and the Arab ])anif6rte 
-h C. 6) has supplied Sir Walter Scott with the inuoh-admired 
funibat between Sir Kenneth and Saladin in the Crusaders, Sir Wal- 
U r’s description being a mere prose paraphrase of Berni's. 

V 2 
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Nor Turpin, in liis wish to praise to the full, 

For this tremendous blow famed DurHndane, 
Asserts here what to mo seems wonderful, 

“ As ’twill perchanoe to those who read my strain 
As what should cut, and cutting weave the wool. 

So gently trenchant was its tempered grain, 

It cut and closed at once the wound it dealt, 

Nay, when it struck, the blow was hardly felt.” 


Thus when it sliced just now that Pagan rude 
Across the trunk, the thing was done so neatly. 
That still one-half upon the other stood. 

No whit unsettled, but fixed on most featly ; 
And as it happens oft when warmed the blood 
Hurts for the time unheeded are completely, 

So he still fighting through the battle sped. 
Unwitting or his wound, and yet quite dead. 


He, where the Christian troops were thickest found 
With many random strokes maintained the fight. 
And deeming all his limbs were whole and sound 
Laid on the right fearlessly with all hk might ; 

At length with both hands striking, on the ground 
His* trunk above the girdle did alight. 

Just from the waist where Durlindane had hewed it 
(A sight which killed with laughter those who viewed 
it.) 

So inimitably tempered a blade must be of course 
worth risking a kingdom for. 

Having stated the intentions of Gradasso, the poet 
brings us at once to the court of Charlemagne just at 
the time when a solemn tournament is about to be held> 
and at the royal banquet preceding it, the fair Angeli- 
ca, daughter of the King of Cathay, presents herself. 
The sequel will tell itseltl 
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As to the merits of the translation in wliioh the 
said sequel is to be found, I need only say that it 
lias been made as faithful as possible, being invariably 
i:i\ cn stanza for stanza, and in most instances line for 
line. Tliat the original has not suffered in my hands, 
far l)e it from mo to havei the assurance to assort ; I 
liave reduced the pure ore of my author, by a sort of 
depreciatory process of literary alchemy into the baser 
metal of my own translation, and that in direct 
deiianee of that skilful transmutcr of poetry Mr. Stewart 
Kose, the excellent author of the received English 
version of Ariosto, who has declared that ‘Mlerni is 
imtranslateable,” and as proof of it has only published 
.111 abstract of the plot of his poem in prose, with some 
\’e]’y few stanzas done into metre. This is given as an 
introduction to the Orlando Furioso, which is written 
in continuation of the story of Boiardo’s poem. Many 
after tlie amiounceinent of Stewart liose’s opinion 
might feel little inclined to enter on tlie perusal of 
even this, my first canto, which hath appeared damn 
ed ill anticipation by the fiat of a first-rate authon- 
ty — many may feel no interest in the subject, many 
may think with plain spoken, and unimaginative old 
Roger Aschain tliat books of chivalry treat but of 

nianslaughter, and ,” (indelicacy.) Those wlio 

take anticipatory condemnation on trust would be 
most likely right in this instance in so doing, but it is 
not for those who would .do so to dip into a book of 
< liivalry ; still less can it be supposed that the absolute 
(‘oiitenmer of such (so called) frivolities can patronize 
their distillation into English. . Perhaps I should only 
look for auditors among such as those for whom alone 
Borni says he wrote. 

For yon gay gallant, and fair damosel. 

Within whose gentle breast young love doth lie. 
For you these pleasant histories I t^l, 

With deeds of arms adorned and courtesy ; 

D 3 
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Ne’er let'’tliem then be read by one so fell 

Who moved by wrath or rage to joust would hie, 
For you, ye brave gallants, and ladies gay. 

As erst began, so now concludes my lay. 

ORLANDO INNA3IORATO M. M. BOIARDO RIFATTO 
DA BERNI. 

The l5^ Canto, Is^ Book, translated into English in 
ottam rima. Dedicated to II. M. f 

Gradosso marshals his array 
In Paris joust Carfmagiie ; 

Angelica from far Cathay 
Doth discord there ordain. 

N. B. — This Spenserian distich of contents is unau- 
thorized by any similar announcement in the original. 

Book 1st —Canto 1st. 

I. 

Ye gentle level's, and enamour’d dames. 

Who seek to leani things new of pleasant cheer, 

To tlie fair story which my poem frames 
In kindly mood, I pray of you, give ear ; 

The prowess wliich a lasting honour claims. 

The great, the glorious actions you shall hear, 

To which for love Count Roland did attain, 

When ruled in France, the Emperor Charlemagne. 

II. 

Thou, who the banks of the great king of streams 
Adom’st, and those embraced by Mincio’s swell, 
With wisdom, which thy virtues so beseems. 

With that fair race Italia loves so well ; 


Henry Meredith Parker, Esq. 
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Turn tVards me thy bright eyes, with ^nclly beams 
Gonsaga’s pride, illustrious Isabel, 

Nor scorn the verse, perhaps another vowed 
To dedicate to thee, had death allowed. 


III. 

And thou too, Lady, glorious as thou’rt fair, 
Pescara’s all^renowned Marchioness, 

AVlio o’er that now mere dust and spirit bare, 

Put pillar erst* of martial worthiness 
Th;^ ’neonquered husband, levin bolt of war 
Dust ofttimes mourn bewrap’t in sable dress. 

Awhile the bitter fountain of thy woe. 

Their ceaseless tears, let those hne eyes forego. 

IV. 

Perchance not foreign to these thoughts ’twould 
prove, 

Nay, might some solace to thy grief afford. 

To hear a tale of warfare, and of love. 

With which I know thy gentle heart is stored. 

But fresh remembrance in thy mind might move, 
Of him still night and day, by thee deplored. 
Whilst reading these my verses, thou may’st see. 

In them the living type of him, and thee. 


* The word “ Colonna,” the family name of the lady’s husband, 
^ontains a double meaning which cannot be rendered in English, 
fhe Marchioness of Pescara here addressed, was doubtless the wi- 
dow of that gallant and chivalrous Pescara, who, says Robertson, 
“ dying at tnirty-six, left behind him the reputation of being one 
of tlie greatest generals, and ablest politicians of that century” 
(lo25.) It was this gallant knight and generous enemy, who at- 
tended the renowned Bavard in his last moments, when wounded to 
death on the banks of the Sessia, and who caused his body to be 
embalmed. 
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V. 

Let it not Sir, seem strange to hear this talc 
Of Roland love struck ; Love in its nature is 
Most nobly daring, and will still assail 
Most stoutly those declared its enemies ; 

Nor can brave heart, strong arm, or helm, or mail 
Buckler, made proof by spells, and sorceries, 
Force wliatsoe’er so long defence maintain, 

But that by love, ’twill conquered be, and ta’cn. 


This history is known to but a few, 

(Since Turpin’s self the facts did ne’er proclaim) 
For that perchance his chronicles lie knew 
That valiant spirit, might in some way shame 
Which, though all other things it overthrew, 
Weak, weak indeed when matched ’gainst lovi 
became ; 

Love deep as his, to all was known full well. 

Deeds great as his, their own famed story tell. . 

VII. 

Now as these written chronicles relate. 

Reigned in those lands, that earliest see the light, 
Beyond far Ind, a mighty king, whose state, 

Whose power, and riches were so infinite. 

Whose strength and manly daring were so gi’eat 
That the whole world sufficed not for his might ; 
Gradasso was his name, a dragon’s face. 

And heart had he, and seem’d of giant race. 

VIII. 

And as with great lords often ’tis the case. 

Who covet just the things they can’t possess. 
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And seek more warmly, that they would embrace 
Tlie mote new obstacles their search repress. 
Losing as well their honour in the chase. 

As wealth by ill-advised foolishness; 
lie in prowess stout, and daring brave, 

Did Durlindane and Byards* seek to have. 


IX. 


Now musters he throughout his vast domain 
Jlis men at arms, to forward this device*; 
Knowing full well he never could obtain 
One or the other at a money price ; * 

For those that own the two, are merchants twain, 
Who still too dear would sell their merchandise ; 
ITeiice he designs to journey into France, 

And gain the wished-for treasures by his lance. 

X. 

One hundred, fifty thousand cavaliers. 

From out his subject multitude he chose. 

Not that he needs to second him their spears. 

For (such his vaunting boast) he dared oppose* 
Singly, the king Charlemagne, and all his peers 
AV^ho in our holy faith their trust repose. 

As much by him should single hand be won. 

As the sea girds, or looks upon the sun. 


Some account of the steed and sword for which Gradasso 
invaded France, has been already given. I merely add a note for 
the purpose of informing the curious that Durlindane is actually men- 
tHuied by Surpinus. “Rolandas in prato super Rancice valfem 
babibat spatham suam secum opere puicherriman, acumine incom- 
Parabilem, fortitudine inflexibifera nomine Durlenda. (C. 23, 1525) 
n uicbet also in “Lcs Annales d’Aquitaine” mentions that at the 
f "It of Roland’s tomb at Blayes M'as placed “ son espic Dw/enda/,” 
u '' ill be of course remembered that the habit of naming celebrated 
blades was common among all warlike European nations. 
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XL 

But for the time tliis Pagan lay we by, 

Who not unknown will let himself remain, 

And back to France, to Charlemagne let’s hie. 
Who does a joust in right fair sort ordain ; 

Each king, and every Prince of Christentye, 
Each Lord of walled town, and Chattellain, 

Who to him suit and fealty do bear. 

As reason is they should, are present there. 

XII. 

Present in Court was every Paladin ; 

For that the feast be furnished forth most fair, 
From far and near, they all had boun’d them in, 
A coimtless crowd to Paris did repair, 

Of strangers. Infidel, and Saracen, 

For a court royal was proclaimed there, 

And every one a certain safeguard had. 

Who nor known traitor was, nor renegade. 

XIII. 

Therefore from Spain, had many wended here 
All noble barons, famed for great emprize 
The giant-limbed Grandonio,* worthy peer. 

And F errau with strange distorted eyes. 


* 1 must here remind my readers that most of the Knights in- 
troduced by Boiardo were well known both as to character and 
exploits to the well-read in the lighter literature of the middle ages, 
in the heroes of older romances Grandonio, though introduced on 
many occasions in this poem seems to rank with the Gyas and Clo- 
anthus of the iEneid, and is rarely mentioned save (witn a reference 
to his size, or strength) to file in at an assembly. Ferran, Ferraqu, 
or Ferraquta is a most renowned Infidel, celebrated as a warrior, 
and a sloven, lie never washed his face, on principle, in order to 
appear more terrible, and squinted as appears by the text like a 
dragon. He was a^ort of Mahommedan Achilles, oeing almost in- 
vulnerable, and figures conspicuously in many romances. 
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King Balugant in kith to Charlemagne near, 
Sorpentin Isolice, those firm allies. 

With other knights, who honour well might claim, 
AWioiii I hereafter in my tale shall name. 

XIV. 

Through Paris echoed every instrument 
Trumpets and brattling drums, and clang of bell 
Steeds there were trapped, with new strange orna- 
ment 

Garb meet for those, in foreign joust who mell, 
]\Iore suits 'with gold, and jewel work besprint 
Than would suffice the tongue of man to tell. 

As each for favor of the mighty king, 

With his best means set forth his fiurnishing. 

XV. 

Already near at hand approach’d the day, 

On which the solemn feasting should commence, 
When king Charrinagne in all a king’s array, 

Each Baron born, and Loi'd of influence. 

Caused bid to his own board ; such men as may, 
O'er it, being there, a greater grace dispense. 

And to this tale, the guests in all amounted. 
Twenty-two thousand thii’ty duly counted. 

XVI. 

Charles with content and merriment replete. 

First ’mongst the Paladins his station bore. 

At the round table* on a golden seat 
Him all the Saracens were placed before. 


* An old Spanish writer on chivalry (Marquey) expressly states, 
tliat Arthur of Britain first established the order of Knighthood ot 
tbe Round Table. Charlemagne it seems had also his order under 
tho same designation, as Ariosto supports Boiardo in this matter 
and says there were two orders the old and the»new (Orl. Fur. c. 4. 

3 .) 
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Who use nor bencli, nor board, but deem it meet 
To lie like do^s on carpets on the floor ; 

Such fashion as m eastern climes is seen, 

And that whole place was full of them I ween. 

XVIL 

Then on right hand and left most orderly, 

And as beseem’d, the tables were laid on 
The crown’d heads at the first, of Lombardy 
Of Brittany, of sea girt Albion, 

^ Names of no small renown in Cliristentye 
^ Ottone,* Desiderio, Salamon, 

With others near them, in such order jdac’d 
As told what rank each Christain monarch grac’d. 


XVIII. 

Dukes filled, and Marquesses the next degrees. 
At the third boai;d sat counts, and cavaliers 
Full highly-honor’d were the Maganzese,t 
And more than any Gano of Poutiers 


Ottone of Albion, I conoeive to bo intended for Offan, king of 
Mercia, nhoso friendship for Charlemagne is matter of history. 
Desiderio is evidently Desiderius, the luat kin^ of the Lombard’s, 
who after losing his country led an inglorious life at the court of his 
comjueror. 

t The Manganzese are ever represented as a crafty insolent and 
cruel race, 

^la schiatta Maganzeye 

Che in tutto il mondo non ela peggiore. L. 2. C. 24. 
t Gano, Ganellone, or Gan is mentioned by Turoidus as one of the 
chiefs, who witlrbimsel^ (for the worthy Archbishop . too took the 
field) battled on Charlemagne’s side against the “ Infidels.” Hire 
sunt nomina piignatorum majorum, qui fuere cum carolo ; Ego Tar- 
pinus Archiepisopus Bhemensis, qui dignis monitis christi fidelem 
ponulam ad bellandum fortem, animatum et a peccatis absolutum 
readabam et Saracenot vropries armis expugnabam^ Rolandus. OU* 
verius, Gaisserus, Ganaionus (qui postea traditor extitit), &c, 

(c. 11.) He was for his treachery, Turpia^jsays elsewhere, tom by 
Charlemagne’s order, by wild horses (c. 26.) Hence the romance 
represents him as a magician, and the fated betrayer of Biniddo. 
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With fire-fraught eyes^Rinaklo glar’d on these, 

For that the traitors with unseemly jeers 
Held ’mong themselves, mocked him in haughty guise 
Not being like them surcharged with braveries. 

XIX. 

Yet smother’d in his breast these hot thouglits 
slept 

While playing now with goblet, now with glass, 
Thus talked he with himself : “ accursed sept, 

Ye rascal rout, whose wits would shame an ass 
I’ll see how well your saddles will be kept. 

And if to-morrow in the lists we pass ; • 

Then all of ye, if my opinion’s sound, 

Will ’neath my arm lie sprawling on the ground.” 

XX. 

King Balugante, who a shrewd guess gave 
At what he thought, by gazing on his face. 

Answer to this did by his trushman* crave ; 

“ If in this court ’twere true that greater grace 
“ Were render’d to the rich, than to the brave 
“ To th’ end that he, a stranger in the place 
“ Who Christian usages in no way knew, 

“ Might give to every man his honor due.” 

XXL 

Uinaldo laugh’d and in “right gentle guise 
“ Return you” to the messenger, he said, 

“ And tell the king, Rinaldo thus replies ; 

“ If in court customs he at all be read, 

“ That the precedence no one here denies 
To gluttons at the board, and dames in bed, 

“ But in the place where valour must be shown 
“ Man’s meed of honor by his deeds is known.” 


* Inteq)reter, a wofrt in coranion use when English was spoken 
Its ^)urity. For authority vide Sir M, Boleyn’s Letters to Ileury 


£ 
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XXII. 

Lo ! while they still their conference delay’d, 

In mingled tones the inati’uments resound, 

Lo ! weighty plates of finest metal made, 

With viands exquisite most richly crown’d; 
And hcauteous cups right cunningly inlaid, 

The mighty Emperor to all sends round ; 

1 le each guest honoring in peculiar mode, 

Some mark of record to all present showed. 

XXIII. 

# 

Meanwhile king Charl’magne in extreme delight 
With gentle tones his fair discourse combinecf, 
(jlad mid so many a Duke, and valiant ICnight, 
Himself such pride of place, and power to find, 

I Ic all the Pagan race esteemed as light. 

As sand of Ocean scattered hy the wind. 

But sudden matter that did there befall, 

I’urn’d on itself the thoughts and eyes of all : 

XXIV. 

For from the end of that fair hall there came, 
Four giants : (each than other did appear 
Larger and fiercer) in their midst a dame. 

And in her train a single cavalier ; 

Like the bright eastern star, or brighter flame 
O’ the sun, forsooth to say, she shone as clear. 
Or what create may beauty best express; 

No eye before e’er saw such loveliness. 

XXV. 

Clarice j^nd Galerana, Addo too 

Whom Roland, Ermeline whom lov’d the Dame 

(Pallas in this, in that you Dian view,) 
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Witli many from whose mention I refrain, 

Fair past man’s thoughts were there hut all we 
knew, 

Le.^s fair, wlien she in hall did entrance gain. 

Whose lustrous sun eclipsed their light as far. 

As does our smi surpass each lesser star. 

XXVL 

Turns sudden tVards the spot liis eager eyes. 

Each Christian Lord and gentleman, the while. 
From their low seats the Pagans all arise ; 

Maz’d with such wonder as does sense beguile, 

Each gentle converse with the damsel tries, 

Who with right gladsome presence, and a smile 
Might win a tiger’s heart, or move a stone. 

Til us ’gan her speech in soft and lowly tone. 

XXVIL 

“ The feats of prowess, high mighty Lords, 

Of these thy Paladins, thine own great worth, 

“ Which on the cars of all men now outpour’d, 

“ Ay, have e’en passed the confines of the earth, 

“ Hope to these foreign wayfarers afford, 

‘‘ That not in vain their way they’ve toiled forth, 

“ Who from the world’s end* hitherward are bound, 

“ For love of honor, ardent as profound.” 


* The celebrity of Charlemagne, and the extended renown of hjs 
namo, are matters of history. The famous Haroon-ool-Rasheed vain- 
Uk- friendship of the Emperor above that of all other potentates, 
find sent an embassy to him soon after his coronation with a present 
• f’ the first striking clock ever seen in Europe, ceding to him at the 
''iinie time the holy place of Jerusalem. A potentate who in thobo 
troublous times could hold under his single sway all France, the 
tjretuer part of Germany, a part of Spain, the low countries, and 
Itiily as far as Benevento, might well be celebrated even in lands 
^noun then as the “ World’s end.’* The romancers have of course 
' matters a little further than history allows, and bring him 
a<liiiirers from Cathay. Charlemagne is at once the Agamemnon 
‘nd Xestor of Boiardo’s epic. 

£ 2 
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XXVIII. 


And that our purpose I may all declare, 

(“ The cause in briefest manner to recite, 

‘^For which we to your solemn festal fire) 

“ Know this man, Hubert of the Lion, hi^ht, 

“ Who docs this dark and sable surcoat wear, 

“ Thrust forth his own fair home against the right 
“ Ilis sister I, with him together driven, 

“ To whom the name Angelica is given.” 

XXIX. 

“ Two hundred journey’s beyond Tanais tide 
‘‘ Where erst our wonted home, and our resort 
“ Rumour, some tidings of thy name supplied 
And of th’ appointing of this knightly sport, 
Hence through so many coimtries have we hied, 
‘‘ Rut to present ourselves in tliis your court 
“ And, if indeed we may gain that reward, 

“ A wreath of roses if a right we’ve heard.” 

XXX. 

“ More pleasing fur withouten doubt is this, 

“ That gift whate’er it be of value higher ; 

"The noble heart sure amply-gifted is, 

“ If the mere name of honor it acquire, 

" And in this mind my brother purposes 
" ’Gainst all assailants who the nght desire 
" Christian or Saracen to hold liis own, 

" And wait tlieir onset at famed Merlin’s tone.” 

XXXI. 

" Now be the agreement of the fight' revealed, 

" Which let all Know', who in it would engag e; 

" The night from’s saddle beaten to the field. 
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“ Shall in defence no further battle wage, 

“ But no more said, at once as prisoner yield ; 

“ Whoso dismounts my brother, I the gage,# 

“ And niced of conquest will myself repay, 

“ While with his giants, Hubert wends away.” 

XXXII. 

Before the monarch when her speech was done. 
Waiting liis answer did she humbly kneel ; 

With fixed and wandering stare gazed every one. 
Yet nearer than them all does Roland steal, 

For that the hurt with him had deepest gone, 
Though straggling fain his trouble to conceal. 

Still on the ground his eyes averted rest. 

And for his folly no small shame contest 

XXXIII. 

Of CharPmagno’s downfall, of his kingdoms ill, 

Of Roland’s bane, was that sad day the first, 

Love and desh ‘0 do all his being fill ; 

Th’ unwary soul that poison has o’er coursed ; 
Trembling he stands, and wants alike the skill ; 

To know or heal his pain ; on’s brow forth burst 
Brads or cold sweat, bis face now red now pale, 

Shows what strafe passion does his soul assail. 

XXXIV. 

And since no solace can his pain efface, 

Or cool the burning heat from which he shrinks, 
Save when he views that pure and beauteous face 
Like some sick wretch who ’ncath his torture sinks. 
Shame he at last does from his thoughts displace 
And with raised eyes love’s venom’d philtre drinks, 
yet so wholly lost, but reason still, 
hi tlioughts like these, reproves his wayward will. 

js3 
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XXXV. 

“ Orlindo ! Madman ! ’neatli what plirenzy’s sway, 
“ (What and how f^reat) dost let thyself be driven ; 
“ See’st not the sin* that hurrios thee awaj^ 

“ And makes the nothing worth in sight ot Heaven ; 
“ Can’st not the strength, the daring now display, 

“ For which by all fame once to thee was given, 

“ Thou ’gainst the world would’st erst defiance hiu'l, 

“ And what ! art now made captive by a girl V” 

XXXVI. 

“ But how, if she despite her sex or age, 

“ Have greater strength and Jiardihood than I, 
*^Can I resist such odds, or seek t’ engage, 

“ In battle ’gainst an unseen enemy V 

‘‘ Be what he may, or love, or phrenzied rage, 

“ Or what e’er else, he’s called a Deity ; 

‘‘ Then what avail me strength and reason too, 

“ Constrained and fixted in what e’er I do.” 

XXXVH. 

Xiainst love he raised his plaint thus piteously 
While rankled in his side the venomed dart ; 

But Namo, whose old locks all silvered be, 

Owns no less passion in his aged heart ; 

What may we say? none got them thence scot 
free, 

Charl’magne the wise ’scaped not the self-same 
smart ; 

Glorious her triumph o’er so many there, 

Victress in woman’s robe, and flowing hair. 


* In loving an Infidol. 
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XXXVIII. 

With doubt and marvel in their mien expressed, 
Stood each and all intent on that fair face ; 

Fta’rau alone more daring than the rest, 

For that he came of Andalusian race, 

Thrice t’wards the girl his hurried course addressed 
To seize and flying bear her from tlie place, 
lies]:>cct and fear of Naming great Charle’magne 
Thrice from his purpose did the knight restrain. 

XXXIX. 

Seated as clianced by country Gano’s side. 

Was Malagige,* who ofttimes ’mid the rout, 

( iazed on her, deeming this right strange, yet tried, 
I low he as well his ends might bring about ; 

At last as fellow craftsmen ne’er can hide 
From’s fellow’s ken, he made her wholly out. 

And knew she liitherwards with foul intent. 

And versed in magic art her steps had bent. 


XL. 

Charlemagne enamored, ’gan with question slight, 
Her to address ; solely that he would fain 
Find cause to keep her longer in his sight ; 

He looks and speaks, and speaks and looks again ; 
She seemed to him so strangely fair a wight, 

He ne’er could gaze enough, or e’er refrain ; 

Ihit he at length dismissed the maiden fair. 

And heard and granted all her late made prayer : 


* Mala^ige or properly Malagigi is a knight celebrated in the old 
'■"mance for his sorceries. Malagige, or Malagigi, may fairly take 
fiink as the Ulysses of the chivalric poems. His skin in necro- 
’iianfj however cannot compete with that of the Infidel, and his loss 
io the champions of the Cross causes much disorder and misfortune. 
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XLL 


Frpm the paved floor, not yet had passed the dame 
When Maiagige his volume took ; for first 
Ho sought what web of cunning was tliis same, 
“Which all prepared some future evil nursed ; 

He read, and as he read a voice there came. 

Full on Ins ear, when lo! a fiend accursed. 

With haughty speech lie hears up starting ask. 

That hel>e quickly told, what e’er his tiisk.” 

XLIL 

“ Who is this maid?” The spell learn’d lord began. 
Whence has she, tell me, come, and for what end ? ” 
The fiend replied, “ your foe, who here hath wan, 

“ You and your cause to injime and offend ; 

Galafron of Cathay, an old old man, 

In farthest India for her sire is kenn’d ; 

“ Her here, with these attendants, and the knight, 

“ Her brother sent ho, who Argalia hight 

XLIIL 

“ Not Hubert, as she said, to hide the truth, 

“ And thus deceive you ; for her heart with drift 
“ Of fraud is filled, and guile all seeming sooth, . 

“ She every spell, and secret charm can sift ; 

“ Valiant as valimit can be is the youth, 

“ To whom his sire a steed exceeding swift 
“ Was given, and eke a lance of gold as well, 

“ With subtle labor framed and powerful spell 

XLIV. 

Such is the nature of this wond’rous spear. 

That whoso lives can ne’er withstand its thrust ; 

** Strength, and dexterity, are useless here. 
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“ For one and other yields, as needs it must : 

“ Such spells as on this earth have not their peer, 

“ With such strange virtue do this lance encrust, 

“ That not great Brava’s count Rinaldo — no, 

“ Nor the vast world stand firm beneath its blow.” 

XLV. 

“ The mail he wears is of as precious cost, 

“ ( Right well equipped he left his sire’s domain,) 

“ A ring he has, which this strange power can 
boast. 

Worn on the hand, all spells it renders vain ; 

“ Placed in the mouth, to sight the wearer’s lost ; 

“ Happy the man who may this ring obtain I 
“ Yet trusts he none of these as equal worth, 

“ That wond’rous beauty, peerless here on earth.” 

XLVL 

“ With him, for this, hi^ sister is allied, 

“ That won by her fair face, and practiced wile ; 

“ Forth in her train the Paladins may ride, 

“ Love struck and faint to field, in armed file ; 

“ Then may the knight with that good lance supplieil 
Dismount, and lead them captive many a mile, 
“To blazon with their spoils his Indian throne; 

“ Thus Gallapon’s design in all I’ve shown.” 

XLVIL 

He spoke and straight was Malagige involved. 
Hearing these tidings, in right sore dismay ; 

Yet without more words, he at once resolved, 

The dame Angelica to seek straightway. 

That by his art her plans may be dissolved : 

F er this Argalia wrapt in slumber lay, 

Feneath a fair pavalion placed alone, 

( told elsewhere,) near Merlin’s massive stone. 
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XLVIII. 

Not^oo far hence his sister did recline, 

Her lint wliite ringlets on the verdant sward, 

0 Close by a fountain ’neath a lofty pine. 

Where one watched by her, of her giant guard ; 
No mortal thing she seemed when sleep her eye 
Had closed, but like an angel her regard ; 

Her brother’s ring she on her finger bore. 

Whose power and virtues you have heard before. 

XLIX. 

Now Malagige* upon his demon steed, 

Through the still air his silent journey kept, 

And made the sprite descend above that mead, 
Angelica there saw he as she slept. 

Near her the giant armed for warlike deed, 

The rest about the grassy meadow slept ; 

This suit and service owed they to their lord, 

Wliile slept the Damsel, to keep watch and ward. 

L. 

The Necromancer smiled, then op’d his book 
To play some devilish cantriss to this crew, 

Wlioni as he read a drowsy sleep o’ertook. 

Heavy their eyes, and weak their members grew. 
None could the might of that false magic brook 
But on the ground their outstretched G)die3 threw ; 
That done the enchanter drew liis trenchant blade, 
And as with fell intent approached the maid* 


* Here we find the enchanter Malh^ge soaring in mid air, on his 
way to Angelica's encampment without our having been previously 
informed of his compelling hia devilish adviser to do dnty as an 
cthcrial palfrey. I merely cite this as a proof of the abr^t nature 
of the narrative in the first Canto, which seems chiefly ^iardo’s, 
the few last stanzas are, 1 believe, neither his nor Berni’s but by 
Agostini. The first interpolater of the poem. 
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LI. 


Raised was the arm to strike her, wlien his eyes 
Full on that face, in all its beauty fell. 

Which bound liis muscles with such powerful ties, 
That failed all strength at once ; there did he dwell 
Like ice or marble, fixed in still surprise 
\Vdiile seemed a voice to say, — thou wert too fell. 
Too brutal dastardly, too pitiless. 

To lay rude hands on so much loveliness.” 

LII. 

And thus becoming of far other mind. 

Her lover now, no more her enemy. 

The sword he quits, and close by her reclined, 

On her fair person gazes tremblingly ; 

Then thinking on the chance that thus designed 
Fortune to thrust on him so temptingly. 

How of this Lady ho might have his wul, 

He thought at once his wishes to fulfill. 

LIIL 

And deeming he had all her senses locked 
By magic art in slumber so profound, 
d liougli then in ruin all the world were rocked 
With the vast fabric of the Heaven around. 

She’d still sleep on, nor e’en by that be shocked, 

A closer place by that sweet girl he found, 

Clasping her fast ; nor of the ring had heed, 

Her brother’s, which she wore in case of need. 

LIV. 

That ring which spell and sorcery disarmed, 

Each wizard art, and fell enchantment broke. 

Loud screamed the damsel, waking and alarmed. 
And at her shriek Argalia too awoke. 
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From liis pavilion forth lie rushed unarmed, 
Seeking the quarter whence liis sister spoke, 
There saw he her by Malagige embraced, 

On whom he darts in rage and furious haste. 

LV. 

And having neither sword, nor lance, nor mace. 
His hand to a heavy cudgel he applies, 

Of which some lay as’t chanced about the place ; 

“ Surely thou must be some mad beast” he cries 
“ Thou rascal coward of a brutal race ; 

“ Since hither thou art come in thief-like guise 
“ To shame fair Dainosels as they repose, 

Tliou must perforce be punished with dry blows.” 

LVI. 

Bind brother, quickly bind, this traitor wight, 

“ While fast I keep him ; (thus the lady told 
Argalia) ’gainst this wizard not thy might, 

“ Without me ring, which on my hand I hold, 

‘‘ Could e’er prevail meanwhile the Christian 
Knight 

Griev’d not a little that he’d been so bold ; 

Argalia t’wards a giant runs whoso sleep 
Might death be called, not slumber, ’twas so deep. 

LVIL 

Him here and there, with might and main 
shakes, 

But in the sleeper still no feeling finds, 

A loosened chain from off his staff he takes. 

Back in malicious joy his way he winds. 

Fast to his back the Christian’s arms he makes. 

His feet and briefly all his body binds. 

To ^lalagige not much his art availed, 

For over his Angelica’s prevailed. 
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LVIIL 


Soon <as she saw the Knight securely bound. 
Within his breast her liand the damsel pass’d ; 

That book to ill devoted, there she found 
With signs and symbols fill’d from first to last ; 
Scarce half bad she turn’d o’er, when all around 
The lately cloudless Heavens were o’ercast. 

And dreadful voices in her hearing yell 
‘ W hat must we do, your wishes quickly telL” 

LIX. 

‘‘ Thus will I,” said the dame, that ye convey 
“This Christian to my father Galafron, 

“ And, when the caititf at his feet ye lay, 

“ Say he from me was sent, by me was won ; 

“ And ’gainst those christened gentry from to-day 
“ There needs not much more, as I think be done ; 

‘ This one alone I feared, and now the best 
‘ Is captive made, I little dread the rest” 

LX. 

Her order given, by this infernal crew 
Was Malagige through middle air convey’d 
Who when him bound before the King they threw, 
Deep in a cavern ’neath the sea was laid. 

Angelica now t’wards her giants drew. 

Dispelled the charm, and each one conscious made 
Astounded there they stood and all aghast 
Like men who nothing wist of what had pass’d. 

LXL 

While in this place thus matters take their bent. 

In Paris city other feud befalls ; 

Fain would Orlando seek Aigalia’s tent. 

For burning passion all his being thralls, 

F 
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O’ the crowd of lovers none to this consent, 

Each self-esteemed, aloud for justice calls, 

Nor force nor favor thus they tell the King, 

Should e’er or shame, or wrong on others bring. 

LXIL 

Tho’ Roland were his nephew, and known brave 
There were full many in Court as brave as he. 

But Roland first the chance of death will have 
Nor second can endure in aught to be ; 
Charrmagne who could nought else the order gave. 
At last, that chance the issue should decree, 

The written names of whoso sought t’engage. 

Should from an urn be chosen by a Page. 

LXIIL 

Who that fair love born quarrel to o’erlook 
Had as it happened near them ta’en his stand ; 
Another bore the urn which first he shook, 

Then closed above with firmly pressing hand, 
From forth the urn the Page a paper took ; 
Astolfo, said the scroll, of Engeland ; 

Ferrad’s great name the second lot supplied, 

Rinaldo next, with Dudon by his side. 

LXIV. 

The giant-limbed Grandonio followed these. 

Him Berlinghier, and him Ottona stout ; 

His name as next the good old monarch sees, 
(Chance willed him not amid the laggard rout) 
And, lest my tale by too much telling tease. 

Before Orlando’s tliirty names came out ; 

By such mischance might rage not mirth be stirred 
’Mid such a throng to be not even third. 
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LXV. 

Tlie Englisliman Astolfo/ we are told, 

8o fair in person was, so stout of limb, 
lie not alone the foremost place might liold 
At home, hut east or west were none like him ; 
More was his courtesy though much his gold ; 

He ever lov’d to prank in gallant trim, 

J)Ut somewhat easily from’s seat he fell, 

I li?i sole defect, as Turpin’s records tell. 

LXVI. 

But to our tale ; in arms he took the field. 

And sure at sumptuous price those arms were sold ; 
With massy pearls encrusted was his shield, 

Ilis mail where seen seemed all of burnished gold; 

A ruby on his helmet ally-steeled 

]\Iade its rich cost amount to sums untold ; 

Much larger as they have it was this stone, 

Thau largest met that ever yet was grown. 

LXVII. 

Over his steed a trapping did he throw 
Of silk, with leopards all hroidered fair,t 
And caused him lightly curvet to and fro. 

That all upon him did in marvel stare ; 

Tims to the amorous festal did he go. 

And reached the lists tho’ somewhat late it were. 


* This name I am inclined to think is p. corruption from the 
1/itinized appellation of some Saxon noble attendant on tho king 
Mercia; some Gastolfe, or Eswolf who after casually figuring in 
T urpin’s chronicles as Astolphus has been celebrated by the ro- 
mancers as the handsomest man of his day and a bad horseman. He 
^ constantly introduced by Boiardo and despite his indiflferent seat 
(lespatchod by Ariosto on the flying steed to the moon, 
t Leopards and not lions, were anciently borne on tho arms of 
hiiojland, Napoleon’s affectation of not acknowledging our lions is 
''cll known, and immortalised in his direction to the Army of 
I ortugal for “ driving the Leopard into the sea.” 

F 2 
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Then took his horn and loudly gave it breath 
Defying thus Argalia to the death. 

LXVIII. 

The youth who there stood waiting for the fight, 
Comes cased in harness to the listed plain ; 

Him with liis arms Angelica bedight 
Herself, herself his stirrup holds and rein ; 

He and his steed in surcoats snowy white 
Alike yclad, fair semblance to maintain, 

With shield on arm, and firm in hand that spear, 
Which to the ground bears every cavalier. 

LXIX. 

Each to the compact once again agreed. 

As with a mutual courtesy they met, 

And the fair dame as well upon the mead ; 

Then for career some way apart they get, 

Each ’gainst the other rides with e(iual speed. 
Under his shield cnsconcd and firmly set ; 

But the English Duke, as in the shock they mell 
Lifted in air his legs, and headlong fell. 

LXX. 

And fortune cursed, right ill at ease in mind 
For this his fall, and thus wise muttering said 
“ A^ let him look t’ himself an he not find 
‘‘ T were just in the nick of time I was sped 
“ ^Perchance e’en now I rode against the wind, 


* Equal partition of the sun and wind was a necessary observanc*' 
to ensure a fair joust. It is easy to conceive the difficulty of keep- 
ing a lance-head true to its aim when the jouster having only 
narrow openings in his visor through which to look, and his sight 
further obstructed by the glance of sunshine full before him or still 
worse the wind blowing violently through hig helmet bars in 
his eye balls. Any one who gallops against the wind may ha'*' 
practical proof of the disadvantage a course so run must have beei' 
to a Knight in harness. 
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Porchaiice by this besides I was bested 
Now blames his horse, now finds his selle amiss 
Now grieves o’er that mischance, and now o’er this. 


LXXI. 


J3ut while he thus complains is borne away 
By those four giants to their master’s tent ; 

To gaze well on him when disarmed he lay 
(’lose to Astolfo’s side the damsel went, 

And as her eyen his fair fresh face survey 
By sudden pity is her nature bent ; 

Bonor as due to lord in arms well-known. 

Kindness and courtesy to him are shown. 

LXXII. 

llnwatchcd, unfettered as he list the knight 
Paced round the margin of the neighbouring spring, 
While the fair Lady by the moonbeams light 
A stolen look would thither ofttimes fling ; 

The youth as darker grew th’ advancing night 
She laid on couch of richest furnishing ; 
before the tent strict watch while he doth sleep 
Herself, her brother, and the giants keep. 

LXXIIL 

Scarce yet peered forth the newly-risen morn 
When bold Ferrah is seen in arms complete 
Coming afar and winding loud his horn : 

The sounds right sdon Argalia’s hearing greet ; 

He clad in weeds, which well his shape adorn 
Leaping on’s horse pricks forth his foe to meet. 

His lance in hand, his good sword by his side. 

His armour all by magic art supplied. 

F 3 
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LXXIV. 

But for the beauteous and higli-inettled steed, 
Hight Rubicon, on which he rode to war. 

Of more than human parlance then were need 
To speak his praises truly as they are ; 

Than blackest crow, he was more black indeed, 
Tliree fetlocks white, and on his front a star, 
So swift and strong of foot he left behind 
The air borne birds, and passed the very wind. 


LXXV. 

No horse I say than him could faster go. 

Not Bayard even, no nor Brigliador ;* 

Yet seemed ho to Ferrah by far more slow. 

Who in his breast such fiery passion bore ; 

He only thinking to dismount his foe 

Not much of courtly guise in’s greeting wore ; 

To him did hours like years go ling’ring by 
And hasten, hasten,” ever was his cry. 

LXXVI. 

To win the precious prize with staff in rest 
’Gainst his opponent swiftly lie career’d. 

But as the lances clashed on either breast 
Argalia firm as is a tower appear’d ; 

Down powerless to the ground was Fcrraii kest 
Nor hap, what hap may could he have uprear’d 
His person thence, which so his heart did fire 
He lost his very wits for grief and ire : 

LXXVII. 

Oft for light cause is man to anger prone. 

When urged by love, by youth or temper’s thrall ; 
As was Ferrah whose love no bounds could own 


Orlimdo’s steed. 
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Still blit a youth so fierce was he withall, 

That men would blciicli beneath his look alone ; 
As 'twas his wont for matters sliglit and small 
Ijorne off by rage the madman’s part to play, 

As ofttimes erst, so did he on that day : 

LXXVIIL 

For being in such shameful fashion foil’d 
Added yet further to his natural heat, 

And with some reason the hot blood upboil’d 
Of each young love-struck youth at such defeat. 
And so the wheel of Ferraii’s anger oil’d 
That he all madden’d leapt upon his feet; 
llage docs so blind him that with sword in hand 
lie on Argalia falls, and wields his brand. 

LXXIX. 

Nor bonds, nor compacts in his thoughts abide. 
Nay more, he thinks he docs but what is right ; 

“ Madman stand back,” aloud Argalia cried, 

I with no prisoner can engage in fight I” 

“ Fight or fight not, I fight, Ferrail replied. 

And traverse-cutting with remorseless might 
'Oainst the youth’s legs, so shrew’d a blow he sped, 
That being nimble stood him in some stead. 

LXXX. 

This when they saw, to bring their Lord relief 
The giant yeomen straightway ran in haste, 
Argesto was his name, who seemed their chief ; 
Lampordo next with larger stature graced ; 
Ulgan, the third, who ast was his belief 
Ho ran right well, before the others raced; 

The fourth, huge man, as Twilon was address’d 
Full head and shoulders taller than the rest. 



LXXXI. 

Lampordo with all his might a javaline threw, 
Which were he not from power of weapon free, 
Had surely traversed Furrail through and through 
Nor would have help’d him much liis valianty ; 
But never man did cat or leopard view. 

Or skirring whirlwind on a troubled sea, 

Or levin bold from heaven so quickly Hash, 

As did Furrail upon the giant dash. 

LXXXIL 

The tall man smote he on the dexter haunch 
And cut him through as though he were of dough, 
Right to the mid leg through both reins and 
paimch. 

Nor is’t enough to strike this mighty blow, 

But on the rest he Hies like lion staunch. 

And scores their hides with’s faulchion as they go ; 
Retires Argalia shaming at the sight, 

Stands on one side, and views the passing fight. 

LXXXIII. 

A monstrous bound in air now Ferrah made. 

And earth spme twenty feet beneath liim left ; 

With heavy sweep so wielded he his blade 
Down to the teeth in twain was Ulgan cleft 
But whilst with him embarrassed he delay’d, 
Argesto’s mace with iron-handed heft 
Struck the knight’s head behind so dire a blow, 

As made from forth his mouth the life-blood flow. 

. LXXXIV. 

On this still fiercer than before grew he. 

And, for the others caring not a whit, 

From crown to girdle parted equally 
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The haughty giant to the earth he hit ; 

Then was tlie Knight in fearful jeopardy, 

Tarlon with joints in strength immeasured knit 
'fakes liim behind, and clasps him tightly round, 

And struggles hard to cast him to the ground. 

LXXXV. 

^\Tn’c it mere chance, or wereT the Baron’s might 
I cannot tell, yet got he clear away ; 

A sharp and clear-edged faulchion wields the 
knight, 

A?i iron staT the giant’s huge hands sway ; 

'Twixt them afresh was recommenced the fight, 

And both at once a mighty blow assay, 

Dealt with such force that either surely thought, 
lie to his foe, some grievous harm had wrought. 

LXXXVI. 

No death outright there happen’d from these blows, 
For that Turlon with stalwart force and rude 
Strikes the ICnight’s head, his helm in fragments 
strews 

And his armed front does all offence denude ; 

Down FerraiVs sword at that same instant goes, 

(A sound like whistling hurricane ensued) 

Across his mail-clad limbs his faulchion flew, 

And cut them, like a reed at one blow through. 

LXXXVII. 

• 

Almost at once thus fell they on the mead. 

One senseless as in death, and one-half dead ; 
Argalia quits in daring mood his steed. 

And captive make Ferrah ere word was said ; 

Who all amazed scarce thinks in very deed 
He sees himself by Pagan champion led 
Captive yon hostile pavilions within. 

And still denies that he his prisoner bin. 
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LXXXVIII. 


If Charles the Emperor be pleased to make 
‘‘ This compact with the Dane, what is’t to me ? 

Can he constrain me lest liis law I break ! 

^‘Like serf or tlirall must I submissive be? 

“ Here came I to do battle for love’s sake, 

“ And make your sister mine by valianty ; 

Here will I have, or else away with life 
If my known daring fail not in the strife.” 

LXXXIX. 

Astolfo, who till this was sleeping sound, 

Rose at the noise, for he but late awoke ; 

The giants yells, which all the meads around 
Caused shake, and tremble, first his slumbers broke; 
When the two Lords at such dire feud he found 
’Twixt them he thrust himself, and gently spoke, 
And much to calm them strove the cavalier, 

But not one word of peace would Ferrail hear. 

XC. 

Sce’st not,” Argalia asked, say, sce’st not now, 

“ Thou Baron bold, thy armour from thee ta’en ? 

“ Deem’st thou perchance thy helm still shades thy 
brow 

“ liO I there it lies in shivers on the plain ; 

“ But judge thyself, decide, had’st rather thou 
“ Should’st liere be prisofler made, or else be slain ? 
“ For if bare-headed thou wilt needs contend. 

Not many strokes ’twill take the game to end.” 

XCI. 

‘'Now giv’st thou me the heart,” replied Ferraii, 
“ Sans helm, sans mail, sans shield to stand the 
brunt. 
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And gain the day despite what thou can’st do, 

‘‘ Tliou cased in harness, I with unarm’d front 
Tliese love-fired words the savage Baron threw 
Out ’gainst his foe with fury past liis wont, 

For love in’s breast had kindled such a flame, 
liuom it luid none, and all restraint o’er came. 

XCIL 

I\rnch raged Argalia then, who saw the Ivnight 
His warlike deeds so slightingly esteems, 

That thus unarmed he dares him to the figiit. 

And the rich prize his own already deems ; 

His vaunting spirit carried to its height 
( S(i pride and anger urge liim to extremes) 

“ If such the itch for strife, fair Sir,” said he, 

“ Twill be well scratchen, an if thou trust to me.” 

XCIII. 

“ Come get thee on thy horse, and do thy best, 

“ I'or as thou shalt deserve so will I treat thee ; 

‘‘ Ho[)e not for mercy though, when tlius sans crest 
“ I see thy head, when 1 to earth have beat thee ; 

‘‘ Tn truth ’tis but thine own death thou dost quest, 
“ And truly do I trust it liere will meet thee 
Defend thee — if thou caii’st thy best deeds try, 

*■ Since by my hands, ’tis fated thou must die.” 

xciy. 

Loud laughed Ferrah, and long at that proud speech 
As at slight thing it cared him not to hear ; 

Swift at a bound his war-horse does he reach ; 

‘‘ Mark me,” quoth he, O valiant cavalier, 

‘‘ In very birth I’ll do thee no impeach, 

‘Hf thou will give me up thy sister here ; 

If thou dost not, let this my oath be heard 
" To Pluto’s shades right soon thou’ll be transferred.” 
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xpv. 

Here, all o’ercome by anger’s hot assault, 

At speech so arrogant and words so keen 
Maddene<l on’s destrere* does Argalia vault ; 
Haughty in tone and threatening in mien, 

(Though men to ken his words, were nigh at fault) 
1 lo drew the blade he bore, so shaq^ and slieeii. 
That precious lance forgetting in his haste, 

Which ’gainst the pine tree trunk himself had plac’d. 

XCVI. 

Each raging thus ’gainst each with sword in liand 
They made their coursers huidle breast to breast ; 
Each was a Lord, whose name in arms might baud 
With gallant champions high amidst the best ; 

If for Mont Albans IGiight might Roland stand 
No vantage might be found on either crest ; 

But of the warfare if you fain would learn, 

Hear on, and to this other Canto turn. 


* Here, as in various other places, I have employed obsolete tcrin^ 
(not I trust affectedly) with the intention of giving some little of 
the quaintness of the older style to my translation, while the won!'' 
I introduced aided me in procuring a more faithful rendering of 
author’s meaning. To translate &rni is not in any case easy, 1)“*' 
to debar oneself the use of old English in translating his old Itii" 
lian would be to add a needless increase to the difficulty. 
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OF THE 

C^ou^anli Ni0f|t0 aitU one Kigfjt 


And he came np to the dry hind, and reached tlie 
tree, on which they were, and sat down beneath it; 
iind he opened the cliest, and took tlience a coffer, and 
lie miclosed it, and tJierc came out thence a youn^ girl, 
t>l('iKler in person, beautiful as the bright sun, as the 
poet Oote} a has said in commendation — 

‘^She slione forth in the darkness: then beamed out 
Tlic day, and all the foliage glistened o’er her. 

50 bright is she, two suns when she appeal’s 

51 loot fortli their rays, and the pale moon is shamed. 
Created nature bows as she advances — 

And lifts her veil, and when repellant lightnings 
She Hashes from her eyes, the rain drops heavily 
111 tears.” 

fflien they both gave her rings from off their hands, 
and she said to them, “ This Ufreet carried me off secret- 
ly on the night of my marriage, and put me into a coffer, 
and placed the coffer in a chest, and put on the chest 
seven strong locks, and laid me low in the midst of 
the roaring sea, the ever restless in the dashing of 
N' aves ; yet he does not know that when a woman de- 
sires aught, there is nothing can prevail against her, 
certain poets say. 

“ V\^ith confidence no women grace, 

Nor trust an oath that’s given by them ; 

Passion’s the source, and resting place. 

Of anger and of joy with them ; 

False love they shew with lying face, 

a 
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But ’neath the cloak all’s guile with them ; 
In Yoosoofs story you may trace, 

Some of the treacheries rife in them ; 

See ye not father Adam’s case ? 

He was driven forth by cause of them.” 

Certain poets too have said, 

“ But alas ! for you, who blame me 
Fix the blamed one in his fault ! 

Is the sin with which you shame me, 

Great and grievous as you call’t? 

Say, I be indeed a lover, 

Have I done aught greater crime 
Than in all men you discover. 

Even from the olden time ? 

Ne’er at earthly thing I’Jl wonder. 
Whatsoe’er the marvel be, 

Till on one I chance to blunder 
'Scaped from w'oman’s wile scot free.” 


THE FIRST MIGHT. 

Then he seized him, and drew him along, and cast 
him to the earth, and raised the sw ord to strike him ; 
and the merchant wept, and said, ‘ I commit my case 
to God,’ and began extemporaneously repeating these 
verses.(‘®) 


(10)* And began extemporaneously.’ — The words thus tran.slated. 
mean ‘breaking out' or ‘ bursting forth,’ or ‘uttering extemporane- 
ously,’ and may thus be applied either where the poetry is quote*!, 
or composed on the instant. I have in the preface, said something 
of the poetic temperament of the Arab, ana of the powers of 
pression, which his admirable language supplies ihim with. It 
uot surprising that "with an untrammelled vigorous mind, with 
violent passions, and vivid pagination, he should at once be an ar- 
dent admirer of poetry, and an adept in its composition. ‘ Poetry,’ 
says Sale, speaking ot the times before Muhummud, ‘was in ^ 
great esteem among them that it was a great accomplishment and » 
proof of ingenuous extraction to be able to express one’s self o- 
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Oiir fortune has two seasons, one turbid and one clear, 
( )iir life time has two portions, one safe, one full of fear ! 
(loaskofliim who jeers us, when fortmie does her 
worst. 

Whom fortune most opposes, but him she favors first? 
See'st not the sweeping tempest, sweep gustily along, 
1 et roughly blow, above that bough, that stately is, 
and strong ? 

See’st not th’ refluent ocean, bear carrion on its tide, 
Wliile pearls beneath its wavy flow, fixed in the deep, 
abide? 

If the very plaything of fortune’s hands be made. 
And her excess of anguish, grief ’gainst us have arrayed. 
We see the orbs of licav’n above, how numberless they 
are, 

Ihit sun and moon alone eclips’d, and ne’er a lesser 
star ! 


>('rso with ease and elegance. On any extraordinary occasion, and 
even in their common discourse, they made frequent applications 
of tlie celebrated passages of their famous poets.’ Such is tho Arab 
to this hour, and sueh indeed the educated Mussulman throughout 
the East, passionate lovers of poetry, and no mean professors of the 
art, though not in styles to suit an European taste. The constant 
Use of quotation, and of even extemporaneous verse, may appear 
at first sight unnatural to an Englishman, especially vv lien tho 
‘'pontanoous poepc flow, and the apposite citation is attributed to 
ptTsons of low birth and mechanical pursuits. There is much how- 
eviT to account for this. Early education even amofig the lowest 
'■lasses in Mussulman countries, puts children in possession of some 
the best pieces of their favourite poets, and with strong feeling 
and a plastic language, there is no reason why this poetic bias, 
■'Itould not in after-life under exciting causes, make the nervous 
Arab improvise as readily Its the encroote Italian. Within these 
tew years, Venetian boatmen recited Tasso’s ‘ Gierusalemme,’ and 
'vhy should not a merchant or a fisherman under the Khuleefut quote 
rom the Mooullegat ? 1 have heard the angry vehemence of tho 

lower orders of my countrymen, called ‘ poetic.^ Had the excited 
Irishman been an Arab, he would, thanks to bis language, have 
doluored himself in ‘rAywied prose,’ or downright poetry. T have 
'ontured on these few observations, in anticipation of objections to 
«e unnatural frequency of verse throughout these tales, in the 
oiouths of people, who have not by birth and (supposed) educa- 
a patent for the poetical 

G 2 
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And many a tree on earth we see, some bare, some 
leafy green, , 

or them, not one is hurt with stone, save what has 
fruitful been I 

ThinL’st thou thyself all prosperous, in da 3 ’'s which 
profip Voiis be. 

Nor fear’st th’ ijupending evil, whicli comes by Heaven’s 
decree?” 


THE TUIUD NIGHT. 

Now it was his custom to cast Ins net every day 
four times, and no more. So, on a day he went fortli, 
between mid-day and four of the afternoon, and came 
to tlie sea-shore, and laid down his staff that bore his 
net on the ground, and tucked up his shirt, and i)liim7- 
(hI into the sea, and made a cast with his net, and 
waited till it settled in the water. Then ho got the 
cords together, and hauled at it, but found it weighty : 
so he drew it towards the thy land, and thove a stake 
into the ground, and made the net fast to it. Then he 
stripped himself, and dived into the water, about the 
net, and left not olf working hard until he had brought 
the net uj). Then he rejoiced, and he drew it on shore 
and put on his clothes, and went to the net, and he 
ii)und in it a dead ass, and the net was torn. Now 
when he saw it, he was grieved, and said, ‘ There is no 
strength nor jx>Aver,save in God, the Mighty, the Great!' 
Then quoth the fisherman, ‘This is strange daily 
bread,’ and he began reciting extemporaneously ; — 

“ Oh ! thou, who forth ’mid shades of death do’st fare, 
And toil’st in darkling night, thy bread to gain, 
Cciisc, cease thy useless labour, and thy care — 
Man gets his living not by miglit and main. 

Lo I the wide sea, the hungry fisher there 
Doth ’neath the stars of night Jiis watch maintain) 
Nor heeds the wavy buffets of the sea. 

But on the bellying net still gazes ceiiselcssly. 
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Until percliance some fish become his prey 
Whose throat tlie hook of destiny has torn ; 

Then home to rest he wends his joyful way : 

'Uiis by some wight is bought, by toil unworn, 

Wlio soft at case has slept the night away: 

Thus various lots by various men are borne, 
bv’en as it seems the Mighty Maker’s wish, 

'riiat one should ply the net, another eat the fisli.” 

Tlien said he, ^ Shame to thee I there is no doubt of 
thy well doing if the Almighty will it;’ and he com- 
menced extemporaneously ; — 

“ When thou art seized of evil, then put on 
Patience, the noble ; that is truest wisdom. 

Complain not to God’s servants: in that case 
'Jlioii mak’st a plaining to the merciless 
Against the merciful.” 

So then the fisherman, when he had looked at the dead 
ass, got it free of his net, and wrung out the water, 
and when he had wrung it he spread it out, and plung- 
ed into the sea, and said, ‘ In the name of God,’ and 
made a cast with it, and waited until it had sunk 
deep: then the net grow heavy, and settled to the 
bottom more firmly than the first time. Now he 
thought that there were fish in it, and he made the net 
fast, and took his clothes off and entered the water, 
and dived until he had got the net free, and liaulecl 
until he drew it up upon dry land. Then foimd he in 
it a large earthen pitcher, and it was full gf sand and 
mud. Now when he saw tliis he was greatly vexed, 
Jiud commenced saying extemporaueoudy ; — 

“Hold! Hold I Oh I mutability of Fortune, 

Or if thou pausest not, spare me at least I 
I hied me forth to seek my daily pittance. 

And lo ! the food was not that I should find. 

There’s many a fool exalted to the Pleiades, 

And many a wise man hidden in the earth !” 

0 3 
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So then lie threw away the jar, (ind wrung his net, and 
cleaned it, and invoked the aid of the Almighty, and 
returned to the sea a third time, and east his net, and 
waited for it till it had sunk down. Tlicn he took a 
pull at it, and found in it bits of glass and broken ruh' 
tiish and bones. Now he grew very wrath anjl wept, 
and began to say extemporaneously ; — 

“Nor our means, nor our fortunes, in common am* 
share. 

As one lea teams with pasture, another lea’s bare, 

.For tlie good will Fate fail, though they own not a 
fault, 

lint in tickle injustice the worthless exalt. 

Oh ! how vile e’en to thee, Death, this life must v o 
own, 

When t]iemallard(*‘^) flies high, while the hawk is struck 
doAvn, 

Is it strange to see wisdom ask alms at the gate, 

And within the fool lord it, in insolent state ? 

( )ne bird flew the earth round by east and by west. 
While another found all, yet ne’er quitted her nest.'’ 

So then the fisherman raised his head towards tlie 
heavens, and said, ‘ Oh my God, thou knowest that I 
do not cast my net each and every day save four times, 
and lo ! I have tluown it the third time, and have not 
taken any thing : give me my daily bread now thi^ 
time, oh I my God.’ So then he callecl on the Almighty* 
and east liis net in the ivater, and waited till it sunk 
down, and took a pull at it, j^nd was not able to move 
it, for surely it was settled finnly to the bottom. Ann 
lie said, ‘ Tlicre is neither power, nor strength save ui 
the Almighty.’ Then he commenced in extemporane- 
ous verse ; — 


(20) * When, the mallard.’ — The wild-duOk is a favorite 

for the Eastern hawker ; the metaphor lu;rc is obvious. 
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“ Foul fill! tlieo. World, it should be so! 
Naught else but toil and wail and woe. 
Is doled to fue. 

Ill luorning tide though life be bright, 
Yet luan must drain the cup e’er night. 
Of misery. 

And e’en A^’ith me if men asked erst, 

‘ Who in the world of joy ranks first?’ 
They answered, ‘ lie.’ ” 


THE FOURTH NIGHT. 

So when the morning broke, he rose, and went to 
tlie kiiig, asked his orders: and the king ordered him 
to enter, and he went in, and kissed the earth before 
liim, and broke out extemporaneously, and said, 

'* Vdrtue was proud when thou wert called her sire, 
And any else so called the name denies; 

Oil! brow that beam’st with intellectual fire, 

'fliou smooth’st away dark mists from high emprize ; 
Thy face still radiates in the light of joy. 

And how can then the face of fortune frown ? 

So ^^■orks on me the grace thou dost employ, 

As works the dewy clouds on barren down; 

And 1 the summit of my wishes see, 

So pours thy wealth upon my poverty.” 


THE FIFTH NIGHT. 

So the King Yoonan said to his minister, ‘ Oh 
Minister ! what must be' done in this?’ Then the mi- 
m>tcr replied, ‘ Send a messenger after him this very 
instant, and call for him, and when he comes strike 
him across the neck, and recompense his evil deeds ; 
thus wilt thou rid thyself of him, and get the better 


(.>S ) ‘ Virtue wiis proud when thou wert called her sire.’ — This 
Ebool Fiizl, as shewn by the play oi. the ward. It is a common 
‘ iiiiu among Arabs. 
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of him by stratagem before he can deceive tlice,’ 
Tlien said the King Yoonan, ‘ Thou hast said true, 
Oh I Vuzecr.’ So then ‘the King sent one to call the 
physician, and he px’esented himself, and he was glad 
in heart, and knew not what the Merciful had appoint- 
ed for him ; as certain poets say in illustration ; — 

“ Oh ! thou, who dread’st thy destiny, 

Be of good cheer, and still confide 
In Him, who spread so boundlessly 
The earth from side to side : 

For whatsoe’er was formed to be 
Will surely be my friend ; but still 
Thou bast assurance to be free 
From what is not His will.” 

Now when the physician entered the King’s presence, 
he commenced saying extemporaneously ; — 

Some little share of what my duty owes,1 
If I in thanks essay not to disclose, S 

What butmy pearls of verse, my stuped prose? J 
Or ere I asked a gift thou gavest me, 

Bestowed off hand, and as the donor free ! 
How should I best return the praise thy due ? 
Aloud in thought, to thee I’ll honor do ; 

See by thy favors, so thou’st graced my state, 

I stand erc6t though bending’ neath their weight.^ 

And said he further in illustration ; — 

“ Turn thy face away from woe, 

And confide in what’s forecast, 

Joy in present blessing know, 

And in it forget the past ; 

Things abound that cause our ills. 

Yet the sequel gives us ease ; 

As the Great doth as he wills, 

Challenge not what He decrees.” 

And further still in illustration ; — 
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To tlio All-wise, thine all confide. 

From whom no secret thing can hide. 

And set thy heart on all beside. 

At rest ; 

And know that matter, will not be 
According to the fantasy. 

Hut as the Lord of Lords shall see 
Is best.” 

And yet figain in illustration; — 

He glad in heart, and glad in mind. 

Forget thy griefs of every kind; 

Tile wisdom of the Wise alleviates woes ; 

Toil not to plan ; can forethought save, 

Or aught avail a helpless slave ? 

On endless mercy all thy trust repose ! ” 

Now when the physician was well assured that the 
hdiig intended to slay him without doubt, he wept, 
and regretted the good which he had done to other 
than the good ; as one has said in illustration : — 

‘ No wisdom doth the giglot grace, (^‘^) 

Though wise his sire, and wise his race ; 

And no one, save by subtlety. 

Can sure-foot tread through wet and dry. 

And after this the executioner stepped forward, and 
hf'und tlie physician’s eyes, and drew liis sword, and 
said ‘ Give the word ;’ And the physician wept, and 
said to the King, ^ Spare me, spare me for the love of 
f^od, and kill me not, for God will kill thee,’ and com- 
•iiciieed extemporaneously ; — 


(34) ‘Kn ’v^isdora doth the giglot grace.’ — lam compelled to pub- 
I'li this translation '^^ithout I own being able to discover the drift 
''f tlio applieation.^ I have consulted many excellent Arabic scho- 
hm’ European, who have all agreed as to the rendering 

" tlio Words, but the allusion to the circumstances of the story is 
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^ I was kindly ; others cruel ; they were prosperous ; 
I lost all ; 

And benevolence hath made me master of a ruined 
hall. 

If I live no man I’ll profit : if I perish, curse for me 
All the good when I’m no more, with every curso 
of infamy I ’ 

Then said the King, ^ Oh I physician, there is notluiiir 
written upon this ? ’ And the physician replied, ‘ Tui-n 
over yet more than that ;’ So he turned over three 
more, and there w^is but a short space elapsed before 
the drugs penetrated his system at one time, and on 
the instant, (for the book was poisoned) and forthwith 
the King began to'-bo convulsed, and cried out, and 
said, ^ The poison has penetrated me !’ And the phy- 
sician Dooban began to repeat extemporaneously ; — 

“ They issued savage mandates, but no long time 
Survived they in their cruelty ; for lo I ye I 
’Twas but a little, and the mandate was not. 

Had they done justice, justice were done them, 

But they did ill, and evil was their portion ; 

And fortune turned against them, strongly armed 
With acts of woe and trouble ; so they passed hence, 
And the mute eloquence of their condition 
Repeated to them, ‘ This is your reward. 

Blame not the retribution.’” 


THE SEVENTH NIGHT. 

So then ho sat between the doors in thought, and 
lol there was a mournful voice, as from a grieved 
heart, and it chanted and said ; — 

“ I let none know, yet was it known. 

All I for thee had undergone, 

And sleep, that erst mine eyes would bless, 
Changed into weary wastefulness, 
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Oh ! fortune, hang not thus upon me, 

Cabt not the dust of mourning on me I 
Nor care nor trouble have foregone me, 

Lo ! both beset my mind. 

Chiefs of the tribe are chiefs no more. 

The wealthy of their race are poor. 

Yet those tliy j)lty fail to move, 

Thoiigli thus they serve as slaves to love. 

The wanton wind that blew on thee 
Provoked else while my jealousy. 

But soon as this my destiny. 

Befell, — mine eyes were blind. 

AVhat can the archer’s skill devise. 

Who when beset in hostile guise, 

Hatli turned his arrow ’gainst the foe. 

And faithless finds his shivered bow ? 

And even thus with men it fares. 

Set round, and cramped with growing cares. 
How can they ’scape what fate prepares. 
What destiny designed? ” 

Now when the Sooltan heard the mournful voice, he 
^tood up quickly, and went forw^ard, and approached 
the sound ; then found he a curtain, hung at the door 
<h' a chamber, and he lifted the curtain and saw behind 
it a young man sitting upon a chair raised about a cubit 
tioiii the ground, and he w^as a handsome youth, of 
‘’xcellejit stature, and eloquent of speech, and wdth a 
diining brow, and ruddy countenance, and a mole 
upon the broad part of his cheek liko to a round spot 
ut* amber, as hath said the poet ; — 

That jetty hair, that glossy brow. 

My slender waisted youth, of thine, 

Can darkness round creation throw, 

Or make it brightly shine. 


(^0) ‘And a mole upon the broad part of his check.’ The Arabs 
a mole to be a singular beauty. 
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The dusky mole that faintly shows , 
Upon liis cheek, ah ! blame it not ; 
The tulip .flower never blows 
Undarkencd by its spot.” 


Now wlicil the young man heard these words, his 
tears ran down upon his cheeks, and lie wept with ex- 
ceeding weeping, until his bosom was drenched -sv it li 
tears ; then began he to say ; — 

“Say ye 

To hinvthat lies inert, the days of time 
Shoot forth their i\rrows on thee. Oh ! liow many 
Hath Fortune set upright, — how many hath she 
Cast down! Though thou be sleeping, dull, and 
heedless. 

Surely the eye of God is ever wakeful 
To whom hath time brought peace of mind ? — 
who is there 

The world hath e’er stood fast with ?” 

Then he breathed a long-fetched sigh, and began say- 
ing extemporaneously; — 

“ Entrust thy cares to Him that made mankind. 
Lay by thy mdef, cast sorrow from thy mind. 

Asic not the Fast, * how was it tin’s befell ? ’ 

All is His fate. His power, and all is well.” 


THE EIGHTH NIGHT. 

Tlien found I her weeping, and saying, ^ Wherefore 
art thou lost to me. Oh I delight of my heart ? talk to 
me, Oh I my soul I Say something to me. Oh I my N" 
loved.’ And she began repeating verses extemp^' 
raiieously ; — 

“ Though thou art well my patient heart is worn awa}' 
For love of thee : 

My whole affections, and my soul have hold and stay 
On only thee ; 
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Take there my spirit, take my bones where’er thy way 
May carry thee; 

An(lwlierethourestest,deepin earth, my poor corpse lay 
By side of thee ; 

^rhen call my name by my cold tomb, and I’ll essay 
To answer thee ; 

A wailing cry sliall from my bones sad greeting pay, 
Sweet voice, to thee.” 

Then she began again repeating, and as she did, slie 
wept ; — 

The day that T can get near thee, 

That is my blest, and blissful day. 

The day of death is that to me, 

Oji which thou turn’st away. 

When terrified the livelong night 
The fear of death I scarce endure. 

It is more sweet with thee to meet, 

Than feel my life secure,”. 

I’hen spoke she and commenced extemporaneously ; — 
If I could wake at morning tide 
With every earthly good supplied, 

If I could rule on Khosroo’s throne. 

And were the universe mine own. 

Unless mine eyes could daily trace 
That form of thine, that well-loved face. 

Not these, nor all that they could bring 
Were worth to me a midge’s wing.” 

Then found I her near the sepulchre within the tomb, 
and she was saying, * Oh I my lord, I hear no voice 
from thee, and thou speakest no word to me, not even 
one ; Oh I my lord why dost thou return Uie no answer ? ’ . 
Then she began extemporaneously: — 

“ Oh, sepulchre ! Oh sepulchre I why is it gone, his 
comeliness ? 

Why is thy lustre passed away that was so fair to see? 

H 
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Nor heaven above, Oh, sepulchre I nor earth below 
dost thou appear 

How then to me seem the bright sun, and silver moon 
botli here ! ” 

vSo when 1 heard her words and her verses, it added 
fury to my rage, and I said, ‘Woe to thee thou mis- 
tress of sorrow I ’ And I commenced saying in 
verso ; — 

“ Oh, sepulchre I Oh, sepulchre ! why is it gone, his 
frightfulness ? 

Why is thy lustre passed away that was so foul to see ? 
Nor cinder pot. Oh, sepulclirc, nor cesspool drain dost 
thou appear, 

How then to me seem the black coal, and slimy swash 
both here I ’ 

So then the young man wept and began to repeat in 
extemporaneous verse ; — 

‘‘ So ! I am patient. Lord, beneath thy will, 

Beneath thy just decree, and constant wait 
Until thine end it please thee to fulfil. 

They wrong my soul in many a fearful strait, 

They wronged me, and were violent ; but still 
I have a hope my recompense to find 
In Heaven tor all my woes, and present ill. 

I trust, amid their acts that vex my mind. 

The Chosen, and Appro ved,(^^) the refuge of their kind!” 

Then went she down to the slave, and h^d with her 
a goblet of drink, and a cup filled with strong broth, 
and descended into the dome building, and wept, anJ 
cried, ‘Well away I* and said, ‘ Oh I my lord, speak 
a word to me I oh I my master, talk with me ! ” and 
began to 'repeat these couplets ; — 

(42) ‘ The chosen and approved.’ — Mustufah and Murtuzulii 
i. c. Muhummud and. Alee. 
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“ How long will last these thwarting cares, 
I low long will my affliction be. 

When shall the torrent cease that wears 
These cheeks so ceaselessly? 

Thon dost prolong, oh ! cruel thou ! 

The term that keeps me from tliy side ; 

If ’tis to give me pain, sure now 
Thou must be satisfied I ” 


THE NINTH NIGHT. 

Then looked the porter for her who opened the gate 
to the damsel, and lo ! she was in stature just five 
cubits, of prominent and fleshy figure, a very queen 
of beauty, and of elegance, of fairness and of perfection, 
and site had hit the very mean of beauty ; her fore- 
lu'nd glossy, and her face of niddy hue, and her eyes 
like to those of the wild cow and the ghuzul, and her 
I'vebrows like the bow of the first day’s modh of the 
month Shuban, and her cheeks like anemonies, and her 
mouth small as the ring of Sooleiman, and her lips 
red as coral, and her teeth like stringed pearls and the 
n liitc camomile, and her throat like the antelope’s, and 
her bosom sloping as a penthouse, and her breasts(^’) 
like two unripe pomegranates, and her body decked in 
damask silk as the poet has said of her ; — 


(47) ‘ And her breasts.’ — The passionate admiration of the Arabs 
for female beauty, is too well known to need comment. They do 
fiot, however, allow any fi^ro but a very full one to possess charms. 
Constant allusion will DC Found to this beauty in the Thousand 
l ights and One Night ; one of the quaintest that I have met with, 
living the sentence to which this note is appended. It alludes to the 
I xfreme size of the person. The aflfectea gait assumed to set off 
tbe figure is frequently mentioned. The word Gkoonj is applied 
generally to this sort of blandishment, and says Burhhardt ‘ the 
"omen of Cairo, flatter themselves that their Ghoonj is superior to 
dial of all other females in the Ijevant.’ 

H 2 
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“ Behold the sun, and full-orbed moon 
That lighten all this place I 
How delicate her chiselled brow, ^ 

How cheery bright her hxce ! 

Your eyes have never y-et beheld 
Jet black contrast with white, 

As when lier forehead, and her hair 
In mingled charms unite. 

A name peculiar must be found 
For loveliness so rare; 

Alas for me ! ye roseate checks I 
I have no portion there ! 

She walked ; and still from side to side 
She swayed her gracefully ; 

I laughing watched those jutting hips, 

So strangely fair to see ! 

But gazing on her slender waist 
I wept m very fear, 

To thin] k so delicate a thing 
Should such a burthen bear.” 

And there appeared at their entry a damsel of bejun- 
ing countenance, and gentle cheerful beauty, and tutor- 
ed manners, with moon-formed shape, and eyes fraught 
as with Babylonian witch craft,(^°) and the bows of the 
eye-brows like the bend of a river, and her stature 
sti’aight as the letter Alif,(^')and the odour of her breath- 
ing as ambergris, and her lips cornelian-colored, sugar 
sweet, and her face fit to shame the light of the bright 
sun, and she was even as one of the constellations from 


(50) ‘ With Babylonian witchcraft.’ — This alludes to the IMussijl- 
man fables of Nimrod’s supposed power, of his chariot in which he 
attempted to fly to heaven from the top of the tower of Babel, drawn 
by monstrous oirds, &c. 

(51) ‘Straight as the letter Alif.’ — This, the first letter in the 
Arabic alphabet, is formed by a perpendicular line. 
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on or a dome worked with gold, or a bride dressed 
lor lier bridegroom, or an Arab maiden not twenty 
years of age, as the poet sung of her when he said ; — 

“ Or well-strung pearls, or frost-white hail, or blossoms 
of tlie camomile 

Are what, for so indeed they seem, she shows us in 
her smile; 

Tlic tressed ringlets of her hair hang down her shoul- 
ders dark as niglit. 

And the glad radiance of her charms might shame the 
morning light.” 


Then the damsel said to him, ‘ What ails you ? why 
go you not ? is the hire you got too little for you.’ 
So she turned to her sister and said to her, ‘ Give 
him another deenar.’ And the porter answered, 

‘ AVallahy ! the hire, oh I lady, is not too little for me ; 
and my real hire is not more than two dirhems ; but in 
truth my very heart and soul are occupied with you, 
and as to how you are single by yourselves, with not a 
man near you, and not a soul to bear you company, and 
) ou know that tlie table is not complete save only with 
four, and you have not a fourth, and women’s mem- 
inent without a man is nothing worth, as the poet hath 
said ; — 

Dost thou not sec four things must be, where revels 
are afoot. 

The sweet harp, and the dulcimer, the gittern, and the 
flute? ^ 

do them ’tis meet four odours sweet in contrast we 
oppose. 

The myrtle flower, and violet, the lily and the rose: 
Yet even these must fail to please unless four more 
combine, 

A garden rare, a mistress fair, hard cash and heady 
wine I ” 

H 3 
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Now you be three, and you require a fourth, and 
here am I, a man, sensible, a prudent fellow, sinart- 
witted, and one that can keep counsel.’ Now when 
they heard his words they thought them strange, and 
laughed at him, and said, ‘ And who is there to assure 
us of that? Sure wo be girls who fear to trust a 
secret to one who may not keep it, for we have read in 
certain chronicles what said Binoos Sumam the poet;’— 

“ Keep they secret to thine utmost, tell it not to any 
one. 

For whoso shall tell his secret, sure and certain lie's 
undone. 

(.'an his breast retain thy secret, his to whom the 
secret’s told. 

If thine own bosom thine own secret be not larue 
enough to hold ? ” 

And Aboonwas too hath spoken of this, and said well. 

Whoso reveals his secret to a soul 
Deserves the blackest stamp on his brow !*’ 

Now the porter when he heard these word’s replied, 

‘ By your lives I I am a wise fellow, a true man, 
one tiiat has read books, and studied chronicles, who 
can distinguish good, and discover evil, and the poet 
in his sayings hath said ’ — And he commenced repeat- 
ing extemporaneously ; — 

“ None hut the men of worth a secret keep ; 

With worthy men a secret’s hidden deep ; 

As in a room, so secrets lie with me, 

Whose door is sealed, lock shot, and lost the key. 

So she set before them a flaggon of wine, and pour- 
ed out the first cup, and drank it off, and a second, and 
a third ; then she poured out and gave to her younger 
sister ; then poured she and gave to the porter, and 
said, — 
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“ Drink in joy, feel the blessings our goblets bestow. 
For sure liquor like this is the medicine for woe ! ” 

So lie took the cup in his lunid and did her homage, and 
thanked her, and began in extemporaneous verse ; — 
“ Drain not the cup save w ith a brother, 

One as true as true can be. 

Purely born from unstained motlicr, 

Scion of an ancient tree ; 

For wine is like the wind, which meeting 
Sweets does of sweet odours tell, 

But o’er tainted carrion fleeting 
Carries poison in its smell.” 

Then said he: — 

“ Let her thou lov’st, that tender fawn, 

Alone thy cup supply, 

She feels wdth thee, as tliou with her. 

One common sympathy.” 

Now after re[)cating this extemporaneous verse, he 
kissed their hands, and drank, and was fuddled, and 
swayed as he sat, and commenced saying in rhyme ; — 
All blood is imclean save the blood of the vine; 
(iive me, gi\'e me to drink then, sw^eet spirit of mine I 
Ihit first (^^)ia‘rcle the cup round those antelope eyes, 
Which far more than the wealth of my fathers I prize. 
And are dearer than riches I’ve newly possessed ; 

^lako me drink then of this, and thy suitor is blest I ” 

riion the damsel poured out a cup, and gave it to her 
>'0C(jnd sister, and she took it from her hand, and thank- 
ed her, and drank. Then she poured, and gave to the 
kill}' of the dais, and filled another goblet, and gave it 

(j‘p ‘ All blood is unclean.’ — ‘ Verily he hath forbidden 3 "ou to 
'"it that which dieth of itself, and blood.’ — (Qoran, chapter 2.) 

(>’’4) ‘ But first circle the cup.’ — This has reference to someens- 
similar to the wave offering of the Jews, the wine first offered to 
j ‘'M‘ 3 es of the mistress being supposed the sweetest tasted to the 
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to the porter : so he kissed the earth before them, and 
thanked them, and drank, and began again extempo- 
raneously ; — 

" Here ! here I by heaven I tlie liquor bear 
In richly mantling chalices, 

And let one cup fall to my share I 
The water sure of life is this ! ” 

Then the porter stood before the lady of the dais, and 
said, ‘Oh lady, lo 1 1 am yom* slave, and your bougJit 
servant, and your household drudge,’ — And lie began 
in verse ; — 

“ A slave among thy slaves there stands 
All at thy chamber door. 

And feels the gifts that from thy hands 
In ceaseless shower pour. 

Oh beauty’s essence ! may this slave 
Come in my charms to see I 
I, and my love no call can have 
To wander e’er from thee ! ” 

So she said to him, ‘ Keep quiet, and drink in peaci' 
and joy, and so much as may suit your health.’ So 
he tooK the cup, and chanted a jingling mctrc,(^^) and 
began extemporaneously tO say ; — 

“ Pure old wine, red and fine, like her cheeks they set 
by her. 

Glistening bright like the light of a night-burning fire : 
This she tasteu, and cried, and she said with a laiigli 
‘ Do you give folks their own cheeks m beakers to 
quaflF? ’ 

‘ Drink,’ I said, ‘ for tliis red wine’s my blood whicH 
my sighs 


(55) ‘ And chanted a jingling metre.’ — The rules of i^abic pro- 
sody are very exact, and every species of metre and their use an’ 
defined with minute accuracy. I have attempted a sort of 
tion occasionally in my translation, but am unable to convey any " 
idea of the originals. 
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Warmed for this cup, mixed with tears from these eyes 
Then repeated she to him in aaswer a verse; — 

If for my sake, 'fair sir, thou hast wept thy blood 
to form this wine, 

l,l)y mine eyes and by my head! will drink it all 
for thine I ” 

So the damsel took off her upper clothes, and cast 
licrself into tlie tank, and dived, and sported about, 
and bathed : then looked the porter upon her unveiled, 
as if slie were a fra^ient of the moon, her face like 
the moon when at the full, and like the dawn when at 
the brightest, and he looked on her fair stature, and 
her shape, and that massive figure that quivered as she 
went, and she was unveiled, even as when her motlier 
i)ore her, and she began to address her extemporane- 
ously: 

“ If I thy beauteous form, my fair, 
vShould to the date tree bough compare, 

Sure envious spite ’gainst charms so rare 
Would o’er my heart prevail ; 

The date tree bough is fairest seen. 

Enveloped in its leafy screen. 

But thou art fairest far I ween. 

When seen ^vithout a veil. 


THE TENTH NIGHT. 

Noav the portress arose, and sat upon a low seat by 
her side, but she that was provisioner entered a store- 
I’ooni, and came out again, and with her she had a bag 
'd damas^ silk, with green cords, and two tassel balls 
'd gold to them, and she stood up before the damsel, 
^he lady of the house, and untied the bag, and took out 
^j’ora it a lute fit to accompany singing; then she tuned 
Jhe strings, and tightened the pegs, and got it into per- 
tune ; then began she to sing these verses ; — 
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‘‘ My soul’s whole object centred lies 
In thee, beloved one : 

To meet with thee is Paradise, 

But oh ! eternal agonies 
Are mine when thou art gone. 

The madness of my love shall last 
Till all the days of time be past ; 

Ne’er will I shame to say. 

How love the curtain rent apart 
That o’er my maiden face was cast, 

How, when afPection warmed my heart 
He tore my veil away. 

When wilder still my longing grew. 

And passion filled my breast, 

Care round my form her mantle threw, 

And then I pined, and then I knew 
The reason stood confessed. 

When down my cheeks streamed many a tc':ir 
My love was told, my secret clear 
By evidence of these ; 

On ! heal the pangs that I endure I 
In thee the bane, and bliss appease. 

For whoso trusts to theo for cure 
Can never hope for ease. 

Those bright-lashed eyes have caused my pain 
And I must yield my breath 
By the cold edge of absence slain : 

How many a prince, like simple swain, 

That blade has done to death I 
Yet ne’er will I ray love forego ; 

Love is the only law I know. 

My hope I my comfort still I 
Ah 1 prosperous day, vrhen on thee firs^t 
These eyes their glances chanced to throw : 
Henceforth my heart in love immersed V 
Was bondsworn to his will” 
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Now the damsel said, ‘ As God is with thee, oh I my 
vi\toi*, complete this for me, and grant my wish.’ Tlien 
replied she that was provisioner, ‘ With pleasure and 
all willingness So she took the lute, and leaned it 
against lier bosom, and touched the strings with her 
tiiigcrs, and began to sing ; — 


“ Would I describe the ills of absence 
How shall I the plaint essay ? 

Should I desire to speak my passion 
How, and where to find the way? 

If I perchance should through another 
Send the tale of my distress. 

How could another’s tongue my sorrows 
To my best beloved express? 

If I hang back, my love is lost me, 

(Love in absence soon grows weak) 

Thus naught but sighs, and groans, are left me, 
Grieving lieart and streaming cheek : 

Oh, absent from mine eyes I thy spirit 
To my mind’s eye is present still : 

Know’st not my truth ?— unlike the river 
Sudden flow, and sudden fill. 

Hast thou forgot me, pale and weeping, 

Fast in the bond of passion tied ? 

Could our loves meet, how much, false lover, 
Have I to blame, how long to chide I ” 


Now when she heard the second ballad she shrieked, 
■uid said, ‘ Wallahy I good, good,’ and laid hands on 
iicr garments and tore them, as she did the first time: 
then fell she to the ground swooning there. So she 
that was provisioner arose, and put another change of 
J^^jothes on her after she had thrown water on her. 
I hen arose she, and sat upright, and said to her sister 
that was provisioner, ^ Continue, and fulfil my duty for 
^te ; there remains but this one song.’ So she that 
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was provisioncr brought forward the lute, and began 
to smg these stanzas ; — 

“ How long will last these thwarting cares, 
How long will my affliction be, 

Wlien shall the torrent stop that wears 
These cheeks so ceaselessly ? 

Thou dost prolong, Oli ! cruel thou. 

The term that keeps me from thy side ; 

If ’tis to give me pain, sure now 
Thou must be satisfied I 
If to the mourning heartsick maid 
Were fickle fortune just, no more 
Would she in sleepless torment laid 
Her hapless love deplore ? 

Oh I pity me, my love, my lord; 

Whom care has tortured to excess ; 

And can’st thou not e’en now atlbrd 
Some show of kindliness ? 

To whom then, cruel, in the pain 
Of absence shall I make my plaint ? 

Ah, fond despair I Ah, grief how vain ! 

Ah I hope of ease how faint ! 

While my wild love, and inward woe 
Each hour a higher phrenzy reach, 

My adverse days creep dull, and slow. 
Succeeding each to each. 

Take life for life, ye Mooslim true, 

For one grief slain, whose power to bear 
Ides like a ruin crushed, who knew 
No friend, but wakeful care ! 

Could love’s own law thine act approve. 

Thou vainly loved for many a day ? 

What ! bless another with thy love 

When I am far away I 

Now could I place me by thy side, 

No comfort should I find e en there. 

For he I love has onlj^ tried 
To drive me to despair.” 
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THE ELEVENTH NIGHT. 

So tlio swordman went forth with me, and kept on 
until he got out of the city into the midst of the desert, 
and lie took me out of the box, and I with botli my 
hands pinioned, both my feet fettered, and he sought 
to hind my eye, and after that slay me ; but I wept 
with exceeding weeping, until I made him weep, and 
hegan repeating extemporaneously these verses ; — 

“ A hauberk strong to ward my foeman’s shot 
I thought thee, but the arrow’s point thou art. 

In straits I trusted th^e, when liard my lot, 

Witli both hands powerless, weak in every part. 
Leave me to railer’s gibes, and aid me not ! 

Let my foes shoot, and let me bear the smart I 
No help art thou ! yet thine inaction still 
Nor acts on them, nor me, save by His will.” 

And I also said in verse; — 

“ I thought my brethren very helps in trouble. 

And so they were ; — but to mine enemies I 
I thought them arrows sure of what they aimed at, 
And so they were ; — but it was at my heart I ” 

Now when the swordman heard my verse, and he was 
my father’s swordman, and I had done him kindhess, 
he said, ‘ Olil mv master, how; can I act, and I a slave 
under orders?’ So he said to me, * fly with thy life, 
and return not to this land, or they will slay thee, 
and slay me with thee, as a certain poet said — 

“ Fly, fly with thy life if by ill overtaken 1 
Let thy house speak thy death, by its builder forsaken ; 
For a land else than mis land thou may’st reach, my 
brother, 

hut thy life lost, thou’lt ne’er find in this world another. 
How ! who’d live with the roof of his wretchedness o’er 
him. 

And the great earth of God, broad outspreading be- 
fore him 1 


1 
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When the theme’a life and death, to no agent con- 
fide it. 

For life cares for itself as none else does beside it ; 
Ne’er could prowl the grown lion with mane roughly 
sweeping, 

Did he trust m his need save himself for safe keeping” 


THE TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Now I journeyed until I came to the crest of a hill, 
and made my abode in a cave, until the day should rise, 
and ceased not to do after this manner until I arriveil 
at an inhabited city, fortified with walls, just when 
winter was turning from it with her frosts, and sj)rinir 
was come to greet it with her flowers, and the blos- 
soms were springing, and its streams were flowinir, 
and its birds were singing, as the poet said of the city 
when he described it ; — 

“ A city free from every cause of terror 
To indwellers, for peace presided there. 

So strange the beauty of the town, it seemed 
A place expressly decked to glad iCs people, 

As ’twere a Paradise.” 


Now I went down to the bottom of the "fetair, and 
saw a door, and I entered, and saw a mansion fair m 
its structure, massive with pillars, and found in a 
damsel, as it were the averting power against angnislij 
able to counteract in the heart all grief, and woe, and 
evil ; her words able to heal a broken spirit, and to 
drive the wise man, the prudent one, into error 
five measures in stature, her bosom firm as a pifla*’> 
her cheek a very garden, her color bright, her fignr® 
excellent, and her face glanced brilliantly througn 
the night of her hanging locks, and the dazzling whito 
of her teeth glanced doVn to the surface of her bosoin> 
as the poet said of her ; — 
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The mufkiest night, her locks twin-tied. 

Her hips, the sandhill’s cumbrous side, 

Her middle, fashioned slenderly, 

Her graceful form, tlie benzoin tree I ” 

And also ; — 

“ Four tilings I cite 
Which ne’er unite. 

But that my heart’s best blood is shed, 

My very life effaced. 

The forehead’s light, 

Tlie tress’s night. 

The rose that lends the cheek her red. 

The graceful slender waist.” 

Then said she, ‘ Oh I youth, what I wouldst thou 
drink wine ! ’ And I replied, ^ Do as thou wilt.’ So 
slio went to a storehouse, and took out wine, sealed 
up, and set out the nosegay : then she took old wine, 
and began extemporaneously to say in verse; — 

“ Had I wist of thy coming thy wav had been strewn. 
With the blood of my heart, and the balls of my 
sight, 

And these cheeks as a carpet to greet thee been 
thrown. 

That tliy feet on mine eyelids might softly alight 1 ” 

I replied, and drunkenness had utterly got the bet- 
ter of me, ^ I this instant will break down the vault 
that has the letters written on it, and let the Ufreet 
come that I slajr him, for surely I am used to slay 
Ufreets.’ Now when she heard my words, her color 
paled, and she sa^d to me, ‘ Wullahy I . do not this,’ 
And began extemporaneously 

^'ight there be, nfiay hold tiiy life in jeopar(^, 
fis fit thou guard thy life from it with caution.’’ 

I 2 
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Then too she broke out spontaneously repeating ; — 
** Hold 1 stay thy steed of ancient race, 

Oh ! thou who seek’st to flee a pace, 

And absent rove : 

For the world’s nature is e’en this — 

Mere faithlessness ; — and absence is 
ITie end of love.” 


THE THIRTEENTH NIGHT. 

So said the Ufreet to her, ‘ If indeed thou dost 
not know him tak^ this sword, and strike his neck 
So she took the sword, and came to me, and stood 
by my head, and I made a sign to her with iny 
brow, and my tears were flowing down my checks. 
Tlicn she understood my signal, and said, ‘Did’st 
thou do to me all this ?’ but I signed to her that this 
was the time for clemency, and(’^) the mute tongues 
of my condition began to say within me; — 

Mine eyes speak meaning language ; they ’re avised/ 
And love explains what’s hidden in mv breast. 

When last we met, and tears were falling fast. 
Though I was dumb, mine eyes were eloquent. 

She looks, and I interpret what her look says. 

And move my finger tip ; she comprehends me. 

Our eyebrows e’en can tell our mutual wishes ; 

Love speaks, thougli we be silent.” 

Now I understood what she said, and signed to her 
with my eye, ‘Surely I will sacrifice ray soul for 
thee.’ And the mute eloquence of my conation wrote 
in our hearts as if it would say ; — 

(73) ‘ The mute tongues of my condition.’ — This idea is highly 
poetical ; it is frequently t^tided to in these tales. ‘The ton^ 
of the condition* beautifully expresses the involunta^ tram ot 
flection into which the mind is led by the influence ot peculiar c 
cumstances and which speaks, as it were, inwardly to the senses. 
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^^Full many a mistress in her speaking gaze 
Tells him she loves the stof*y of her heart : 

My half-closed lid an answering sign conveys. 
And speaks my sense of what her eyes impart. 
The meaning looks beam lovely on her face, 
With drowsy flight her warming glances speed ; 
One with her eyelid can a writing trace, 

Which with the eye the other Skills to read.” 

Now I wept, oh lady, before him with exceeding 
wee])ing, than which never was there greater, and 
broke out extemporaneously ; — 

“ Pass o’er my fault, for ’tis the wise man’s wont 
Of others’ sins to take no harsh account ; 

And as all crimes have made my breast their site, 
So thine all shapes of mercy should unite. 

Wlio from above would mercy seek to know, 
Should first be merciful to those below.” 


So the merchants took the scroll, a single sheet, its 
length five yards to a breath of one, and each one that 
knew how to write, wrote, even to the last of them ; 
and I stood up, and I in the shape of a monkey, and 
snatched the scroll under my arm, out of their hands : 
then they feared lest I should tear it, so they tried to 
prevent me ; but I made signs to them that I could 
" rite, and the captain said to them, ‘ Let him write, 
and if he scribbles I wdll drive hiin from us, but if he 
makes fair writing I will take him as my son ; for 
^irely T have never seen a monkey wiser than he.’ 
Now I laid hold of the pen and stretched out for ink 
from the inkstandish, and wrote in the characterf^®) 
hooqua’ut (used for letters) these couplets ; — 


(76) ‘And wrote in the character Hoqua’ut.’— The art of pen- 
manship is held in very high estimation among Mussulmans, and 
i Persian character aflbrd great scope for Tarietv 

skilful exercise of the pen. 
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All heroes’ virtues on Time’s record be, 

Save thine ; unwritten yet thy worth, thy sense. 
Long may mankind unorphaned live in thee. 

Who own’st the parentage of excellence ! ” 

And I wrote in the character, Reyh&n (curved like 
the basil leaf), — 

“ He has a pen beloved by men of lore, 

Useful in every clime, and distant lands. 

Not her black stream can Egypt profit more, 

Than that flows through thy cities from thy hands.’’ 

And I wrote in the character, Sools (used for en- 
grossing),— 

" None is there ’mongst fair penmen, but must perish ; 
Though all Time’s chronicle stands sure and fast ; 
Write nothing then but what thy heart may cherish ; 
WTien the great Day shall come and time be past” 

And I wrote in the character, Nuskh (used by copy* 
ists), — 

“ When thoughts of absence, and our memory rose, 
Absence for us by wordly chance decreed. 

We caused the inkhom mouth to tell our woes, 
And tongue her utterance with the speaking reed. 

And I wrote in the character, Toomar (a running 
hand), — 

" Power lasts with noa^e ; if thou deny’st it say 
Where be the early monarchs of the earth? 

Sow seeds of goodly actions in thy day ; ^ 

They shall be when thou’rt not, and tell thy worth. 

And I wrote in the character, Moohuk Kik (the large 
copy hand),-' 
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“ When thou the atandish seekest to unclose 
Of prosperous fortune, and high< dignity, 

Let the ingredients that thine ink compose, 

Be liberal acts, and kindly courtesy. 

Then mark with these in goodly character, 

While yet thou hast the power, thy lifetime’s page ; 
Like stamp of worth will men on thee confer, 

And make like mention of thy lineage.” 

Then the king ordered the people to retire, and 
they retired, and there remained not any save I : so 
the king called in the eunuchs, and little slaves, and or- 
dered them to bring before me the cloth for eating, 
and on it was of whatever moves and flies, and 
couples in nests of the crane kind, and the quail, and 
all sorts of flying things. Then the king signed that 
1 should eat with him ; so I arose and kissed the 
earth before him, and sat and ate with him, and when 
the cloth had been lifted, I washed my hands seven 
times, and took tlie inkstandish and the pen; and 
wrote, as I would speak these verses; — 

“ On these which once were chicks. 

Your mourning glances fix. 

Late dwellers in the mansion of the cup, 

Now nearly eaten up I 
Let tears bedew 
The memory of that stew. 

Thou partridges, once roast. 

Now lost I 

The daughters of the grouse in plaintive strain 
Bemoum, and still bemonm, and mourn again I 
The children of the fry. 

We lately saw 
Half smothered in pilau. 

With buttery mutton fritters smoking by ! 
Alas I my heart, the fish f 

Who filled his dish. 
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With flaky form in varying colors spread 
On the round pasty cake of household bread 1 
Heaven sent us that kabob I 
For no one could 
(Save heaven he should rob) 

Produce a thing so excellently good, 

- Or give us roasted meat 
With basting oil so savourily replete I 

But, oh I mine appetite, alas I for thee ! 

Who on that furmeaty 

So sharpset wast a little while ago 

That furmeaty, which mashed by hands of snow, 
^ A light reflection bore. 

Of the bright bracelets that those fair hands wore ! 
Again remembrance glads my sense 
Wth visions of its excellence I 

Again I see the cloth unrolled 
Rich worked in many a varied fold ! 

Be patient, Oh ! my soul I they say 
Fortime rules all tnat’s new and strange, 
And though she pinches us to-day. 
To-morrow brings full rations, and a change ! 

♦Then I arose and sat afar off, and the king looked 
upon what I had written, and read it, and he mar- 
velled, and said, ‘ Oh 1 wonderful monkey ! and is he 
possessed of tliis clever style, and this power of penman- 
ship I Wallahy, sure this is a wonder of wonders!’ 
So the king placed before him wine, a goblet of crystal 
glass, and the king drank : then gave he to me, and 
I kissed the earth, and drank and wrote upon it;— 

“ My truth to try, 

And constancy. 

They cast me in the burning flame, 

But found that still 
Not e’en this ill 
My patient fortitude o’ercame ; 
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Hence falls it out 
I’m borne .about 

Upon their hands with jealous care, 

And get for this 
The frequent kiss 

From the ripe lips of many a fair I” 

And also ; — 

“ Morn heralds her coming ! 

Then give me to drink. 

Wine, shall make the grave gamesome, 

Nor let him once think I 

Sure so clear is the liquor, 

The goblet so fine. 

Who can tell which holds which, 

Is’t the glass ? is’t the wine ? ” 

Now the king read the verse, and he sighed and 
said, ‘ If this talent were in a man, he woula surpass 
the people of his time, and of his age.’ So the king 
placed before him the chess board, and said, ^ Ai*t thou 
able to play with me ? ’ So I signed with head ‘ Even 
so,’ And went opposite to him, and set the chess-men, 
imd played with him two games, and I got the better 
of him. Now the king’s understanding was all abroad ; 
so I took the inkstandish, and the pen, and wrote on 
the board these two stanzas ; — 

‘‘ Two armies fought the whole day long ■ 

With deeds of desperate might. 

And every hour their ranks among 
More deadly grew the fight ; 

Till lo I when night with darkling shade 
’Gan o’er their files to sweep, 

Both snugly on one carpet laid. 

Together sank to sleep;” 
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THE FOURTEENTH NIGHT. 

Then I gave thanks to God, and said, ^ My eye is 

f one, yet not my soul.’ So I entered a bath before 
went forth from the city, and shaved my beard, and 
put on a coarse black woollen garment, and strewed 
dust on my head, oh I lady, and every day I wept, 
and revolved the sorrows that had befallen me, and 
the tearing out mine eye, and every wliile I pon- 
dered what had befallen me I wept, and broke out, 
and repeated these verses ; — 

Although the Merciful be doubtless with me. 

Yet am I sore bewildered, for new griefs 
Have compassed me about, or ere I knew it. 

I have endured till Patience self became 
Impatient of my patience — I have endured 

Waiting till heaven fulfil my destiny 

I have endured till nearly overcome, 

Yet as endures the thirsty wayfarer 

In the parched sands have ne’er called out for agony— 

I have endured till e’en endurance owned 

How I bore up with her; (a thing more bitter 

Than bitter aloes) yet though a bitterer thing 

Is not, than is that drug, it were more bitter 

To me should Patience leave me unsustained. 

The wrinkles of my brow bespeak my troubles. 

When in jny secret soul, secret of secrets. 

Thy secret thoughts are laid. Oh 1 had the mountains 
To bear what I do, they would crumble ’neath it, 
Twould quench the fire, and stop the rushing wind& 
Whoso hath said, ‘ The world is full of sweet things/ 
There is no help for it but he must taste 
One day in weary tedium of endurance 
More bitter things than aloes are.” 
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THE FIFTEENTH NIGHT. 

Now after tins the slaves went up, and brought with 
them garments as rich as may be, and in the midst of 
them was a very old man ; there was left of him just 
there was, for time had wrestled hardly with 
]iim, and what there remained was as it were a 
(leere])it being, wrapped in a blue rag that the 
winds might pass through west and east, as the poet 
said of him ; — 

“ Time hath shattered all my frame ; 

Oh ! how Time hath shattered me I 
Time with lordly might can tame 
Manly strength and vigor free. 

Time was in my youth that none 
Sped their way more fleet and fast : 

Time is, and my strength is gone. 

Youth is sped, and speed is past.” 

And the hand of the old man was in the hand of a 
young lad, and he was cast in the mould of comeliness, 
and elegance, and perfection, even so that models 
might be struck from his beauty, and he was as a fresh 
branch, able to enchant every heart with his loveli- 
ness, and to subdue every soul with his blandishments, 
even as the poet spoke of him when he said ; — 

To vie with Beauty when he came. 

Poor Beauty hung her head for shame ; 

And when they asked her, * Hast thou seen ■ 
Fairer than he in shape and mien 
‘ Have I seen such I ’ she cried, ^ No — none ; — 
‘Not e’en myself am such a one.* ** 


TliE SIXTEENTH l^IGHT. 

Then cried they out with wailings, and inmreca- 
tions, and a swoon came on the old man for a very long 
Jime. So the slaves supposed the old man could not 
e after his son lived not, and they wrapped the 
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young lad in his clothes, and spread over him an 
outer covering of silken stuff, and went up to the 
ship, and the old man went up after them. So lie 
gazed on his son stretched out, and he fell on the 
ground, and took dust on his head, and smote his face 
and plucked at his beard, and thought upon his son, 
and his weeping increased apd he swooned. So a 
slave went up from among ' them, and came with a 
narrow cloth of silk, and they stretched out the old 
man upon his carpet, and sat by his head. All t}ii> 
now took place, and I upon the tree over their heads 
looking on what came to pass, and my heart whitened 
or ere my beard was grey, by what hard lot 1 had 
endured in distress, and in woes, and I began to sav 
extemporaneously ; — 

** IIow many of God’s mercies be hid from us. 

Though slight the veil that hides them from the sense 
Of the intelligent I How many matters 
Seem fraught with sorrow in the morning tide. 
Which ere ’tis even make us sing with joy 1 
Much ease hath often come after much ill, 

And from the labouring and o’erburdened heart 
Hath cleared away all sorrow.” 


Oh I my mistress, sure the old man ceased not from 
his sQi’rowing till near sunset. Then he recovered, /ind 
looked upon riis son, and what had happened to him) 
and how, what he dreaded had befallen him, and he 
beat his -face and his head, and broke out in these 
verses ; — 


“ The soul is racked when dearest friends must part; 
This from mine eyes these constant currents drew, 
With Ihem tny hopes, my all, I saw depart : 

Ah I well-away, can any teach the art 

To win them hack, what should I say, what do ? 
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' rv\’ere best we ne’er had met, for what resource 
To mine, now straightened in my way of life ! 

Wlien fond affection’s fire shall madly course. 

And riot through me,‘say, what philtres’ force 
Could calm my pangs, and quench the raging strife? 
Happy were we when ’neath one roof we dwelt, 

Onr lives as one in joy, and blessed content ; 

Till her fell arrows Absence on us dealt; 

Then were we forced apart, and then we felt. 

None could bear up ’gamst whom her bow was bent 
First of his age, the loved one of his clan. 

Strong, beauteous but last eve ; he’s fallen to-day I 
* Oh ! could’st thou scape my son,’— as I began. 
Nature’s still voice, a father’s tongue outran, 

‘ Oh ! could he scape,’ she said, ^ his destined day I ’ 
^Vell might I call thee Sun — in the far west 
That sets, or pale-eyed Moon, that wanes and dies ! 
Ah ! whither shall I wend to be at rest 
At once with thee ? had’st thou, my son expressed 
The wish, thy father’s life were made the sacrifice. 

Oh I for the chance of days I for this my wail 
And mouniful well-away is made o’er thee ; 

Thou’rt now whence none return,— where none avail 
To give thee aid I — thy father’s senses fail 
Scorched, and biumt up in longing after thee I 

hy died I not with thee? Now all my power 
Is withered up, and narrowed into naught. 

Sure envious eyes with evil omened lour 
Have fallen on us this day. — May Heaven shower 
Like fate on them, with equal evil fraught I ” 

So he breathed hard with the death ruckle — his 
soul separated from his body. Then the slaves 
sluieked out, and took earth on their heads, and 
grew violent in their wailing, and took up their mas- 
ter upon the vessel by the side of his son, and spread 
the sails of the vessel ; so they disappeared from mipe 
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oycs ; and I went, down from the tree, and went down 
by the slab, and thought upon the youth : then saw I 
some of his clothes and necessaries, and began to re- 
peat this verse extemporaneously ; — 

“ The tracts that they have left I trace, 

And pine for those are far away. 

And water with my tears the place, 

VV^liere late they made their stay. 

And to that power whose mandate stern 
Has doomed their absence hence, I pray. 

To make me blessed in their return 
An’t were but for a day.” 

Now when the month was fully out the sea w[h 
([uite dried up on that quarter : so I rejoiced, and made 
certain of my preservation, and arose, and wadid 
through what was left of the sea, and' got up to tlie 
main land. There fell I in with a wide hillock of 
sand, such as that the foot of a camel even would 
sink in it in going up it : but I made my soul resolute, 
and passed through the sand. And behold ! I per- 
ceived a fire which shone from afar, and it was blaz- 
ing with a burning light, so I made for it in search 
of assistance, and broke out into verse saying ; — 

“ ’Tis a chance that my fortune may yet rein her steed, 
The world change it’s aspect, and aid me at last ; 

That my hop# may be furthered, and favoured my need, 
And new blessings spring forth, now old evils be past.” 

So they said, ‘ Take to thee her whom thou pre- 
ferest among the whole of us And I chose one 
among them, lovely in countenance, with eyes edged 
with hold, her locks lon^, and dark black, with 
pouting moist lips, perfect m her shape, her eyebrows 
joined in one, as if she were some limber graceful 
branchlet, or the slender stalk of a sweet plant, to 
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maze* and to bewilder the iiiitagination, — as the poet 
.said of her; — 

‘^’Tw'us folly sure in mo 

1 ler erstwhile to compare 

To tlic fresh verdure of the date tree bough; 

Then let it never be, 

'J’liat I her shape and air 

Whtli tlie Ghuzel should seek to liken now. 

For liow could the Ghuzel 

Dare with her to compete 

In winning graces, and proportions true ; 

Or her ripe lips excel, 

Her lips so luscious sweet, 

1 ler lips w hence one might sip the honey dew ; 

Ih'r wide, and piercing eye 
Hath privilege to slay 

With love, or by a glance liim fast to bind, 

’Gainst wliom its arrows fly; 

He smitten wastes away 
In torment dire, and agony of Inind. 

I doated upon her 

With more than love’s excess, 

Fond e’en to foolishness; yet who could say 

That any wonder ’twere 

The love-sick should love thus. 

When love assails his life, and wears his sense away?” 
And I broke out spontaneously to her ; — 

“ On other charms mine eyes can never rove, 

None else but thou a thought from me could gain ; 

l\Iy only care, sweet friend, is for thy love, 

In that ril die, in that I’ll rise again. ” 

So I arose, and went with her ; none fairer than 
ber did I ever see. Now when it was morning, they 
^'ntcred the bath with me, and they bathed me, and 
‘'lothed me in fairest apparel, a^d they set food before 
and wc ate, and we drank, and the cup went 
round among us until night Then took I from among 
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them one, fall* in every attribute, soft shaped in true 
proportions, as the poet said of her, when he said 
“ Two rounded urns are on her breast, 

'Each with a seal of musk impressed. 

To keep them sure lest they be pressed, 

By lovers hand profane ; 

These with the arrows of her eyes 
The wards and watches from surprise, 

Wlio daring ventures, surely dies 
By arrowy glances slain.” 

Then one amonff them stood forth and fell on m\ 
neck, and wept, and repeated a verse ; — 

Whene’er the time be near 
That after absence we shall meet ; 

Smiles shall on fortune’s brow appear 
Where frowns had late their seat. 

Then if my longing eyes 
Be brightened with a sight of thee. 

All Fortune’s former injuries 
Shall fly my memory.” 

Then broke I out into a similar strain ; — 

‘‘ When the parting drew near, and our hearts were 
nigh broken. 

In transports of love as our last vows were spoken, 

A thick shower of pure pearls in her weeping die 
shed, 

Wliile my tears like cornelians, flowed blood-liKe^ 
and red ; 

The two streams trickled down in continuous flow, ^ 
And hung round her fair bosom a necklace of w oe. 

So my mind was all astonished with it, and I 
ed among the trees, and I smelt the airy breatliings o 
the flowers, and heard the song of the birds, 
looked on the color of the apples excelling all things o 
ruddy hue, and all of paler green, as said the poet ;-^ 
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“ United in the apple’s p’owth 
Two different tints appear, — 

The sliiniiig cheeky of my beloved, 

The hue of dastard fear.” ^ 

And I gazed too upon the quince, and went to smell 
its odour which j^uts to shame the- scent of musk, and 
of ambergris, and it is indeed as the poet has said, 
and the couplets tell us ; — 

“ The quince hath gathered to herself 
The best delights of earth, 

Hence stands she first among all fruits 
In honor and in worth. 

Her taste is like to luscious wine. 

Her smell to musk when new. 

Hound is she as the full-horned moon, 

And gold-liko in her hue.” 


THE SEVENTEENTH NIGHT. 

And I told him my story, and he wondered at that ; 
and then I questioned him as to the story of the people 
of this city ; So he answered, ^ Wait for me awhile, my 
sister,’ and he smoothed down and closed the Qoran, 
and lifted it into a bag of satin, and seated me by liis 
side. Then looked I upon him, and lo ! he was as the 
full moon when at the fullest, beauteous in his shape, 
softly moulded in his proportions, fair to look upon, as 
it were a model of just form, of medium height in 
stature, like as these verses have been spoken of him ; — 

“ As the sage watched the stars, the semblance clear 
Of a fair youth on a scroll he saw appear. 

Those jetty locks Canopus o’er him threw, 

And tinged his temple curls a musky hue ; 

Mars dyed his ruddy cheek ; and from his eyes 
The Ai-cher star his glittering arrow flies ; 

His wit from Hermes came ; and Sofia’s care, 
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(Tho half-seen star that dimly haunts the Bear,) (^♦) 
Kept oif all evil eyes that threaten and ensnare. 

The sa^e stood, mazed to see such fortunes meet. 

And Jiuna kissed the earth beneath his feet.” 

And sure tho Almighty had clothed him with tho 
perfection of external form, and had fashioned it after 
his likeness in loveliness, and beauty, as the poet 
sakl of him ; — 

“ By his eyelash tendril curled, by his slender waist 
I swear. 

By the dart his witchery feathers, fatal hurtling through * 
the air ; 

By the just roundness of his shape, by his glances 
bright and keen, 

By the swart limning of his locks, and his fiir 
forehead shining slieen ; 

By his eyebrows which deny that she who looks on 
them should sleep. 

Which now commanding, now forbidding, o’er me high 
dominion keep ; 

By the roses of his cheek, his face as fresh as myrtle 
wreath, 

Ilis tulip lips, and those pure peaids that hold the 
places of his teeth ; 

By his noble form, which rises featly turned in even 
swell 

To where upon his jutting chest two young 
pomegranates seem to dw«3l : 

By his supple moving hips, his taper waist, and 
silky skin, » ,, 

By all he robbed Perfection of, and holds enchained 
his form within ; 

(84) ‘ The half-Been star that dimly, &c.’ — This line is 
polated to explain the position and nature of the star about whkh 
the Sanscrit astrologers as well as the Arabs, have some singular 
superstitions. The Arabs believe this star to be an averter of evu : 
the Sanscrit astrologers assert that a man sees it but once in his 
lifetime, and that on that occasion it is a prognostic of his death. 
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l]y his tongiie of steadfastness, his nature true, and 
excellent, 

By the greatness of his rank, his noble birth, and 
higli descent. 

Musk froiirmy love her savour steals, who musk 
exliales from every limb 

And all the airs ambergris breathes are but the 
zephyr’s blow o’er him. 

The sun methinks, the broad bright sun, as low 
before my love should quail 

As would my love himself transcend the paltry paring 
of his nail I ” 


THE EIGHTEENTH NIGHT. 

And she wept, and kissed my feet, and commenced 
repeating this verso ; — 

“ To have thee present is our pride, 

And well we know thou dost us grace, 

For wert thou absent who beside 

Could stand for thee, or take thy place ? ” 

So we came before a gate, arched over with a dome 
of marble, a very large one : the walls by the gate of 
tlie mansion stood fii’m on the ground, and touched the 
clouds, and there was written on the gate these verses ; 

I am the dwelling place of joy. 

Where gay delights that never cloy. 
Heart-opening pleasures, stiM employ, 

Time’s even rolling tide. 

’Neath where my structure stateliest shows 
With limpid gush a fountain flows 
Can wash away all cankered woes 
That in the heart abide. , 

The safiron-hued anemone. 

Narcissus, rose, and myrtle tree. 

And all sweet flowers that freshest be. 

Bloom by that fountain side.” 
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Now wo had hardly taken note of this, ere a young 
i^irl came out from the alcove, and I looked upon her, 
Oh I Lord of the Faithful, and lol she was more per- 
fect than the moon when she is fullest, wkh her face 
more bright than the dawn when it gl Jbis saffron- 
■hued, even as the poet sang when he said; — 

“ Chaste daughter of Kliosroo, that dw'ellest alone, 

’Mid the halls of proud nansions a kaisar might own ! 

What witchery of charms on thy fair cheek repose, 

Tlian tragacanth ruddier, more fresh than the rose! 

The essence of all that is lovely she took. 

Whence to cull the soft languor that sleeps in lier 
look; 

And her tresses hang low on her forehead’s pure 
white. 

As the evening of gloomshades the morn of delight." 

So the young girl came down from tlie alcove, ami 
said to me, ‘ Welcome, and peace and rest to the sister, 
the well-beloved, the noble, and a thousand welcomes I 
and she conunenced extemporaneously saying these 
verses ; — 

Could my house know that thou would’st visit her, 
The joyful news had made the dull walls stir 

To kiss the place thy footsteps had impressed ; 

And by occasion rendered eloquent, ' 

They’d cried in their rude tongue, ‘Joy and content 

To her that’s great, and goodl and Peacfe, and Rest!’’^ 

Then was she glad and clapped her hands, and 
opened a door, and there came out from it a young man 
blooming in the prime of life, exquisite in the style of 
his stature, and in exact proportion, and beauty, and 

perfect shape, .and loveliness, and perfection, and gentle 

in the winning manners, with an eyebrow like a bo^v 
when bent with the arrow'’, arid his eyes w'ould captivate 
all hearts with the sorcery n6 law forbids, as some one 
said of him, and the verse describes him 
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“ Ills face was as the face of the new moon, 

And like the glistening stars, so shone upon him 
The emblems of his high prosperity.” 

And also*, Heaven bless the one that said it of him, 
the verse ; — 

“ Blessed be His power, creative of such beauty. 
Oh blessed be he that fashioned thee so fair, 

So faultless ; for all species of perfection 
Conjoined make up this one ; so the world 
So witched to doatage by his loveliness. 

Beauty was written for his destiny. 

And his birth witnessed none indeed were fair, 
But he.” 


And his wrath broke out, and he burst forth repeat- 
ing these lines ; — 

“ If that therb should be one who shared with me 
In that I love, I would deny my soul 
All tenderness, e’en if to quell my love 
Should quell my life ; and I would say to it, 

^ Death were to me a blessing, oh I my soul 
For love is notliing good, when it be spent 
On what gives no return.’ ” 


Then said he to the slave, ^ Smite here oh I Seedee.’ 
Now when the slave was sure of the order, (he who 
was sitting by me,) he said, ‘ Oh I my mistress, repeat 
to me the confession of faith, and whatsoever needful 
tiling thou hast to care for^ tell me it, for surely 
this is the end of thy li|^,’ So I answered him, ‘ Oh I 
gc^ slave, wait but a little while till I tell thee my last 
will.’ Then lifted I my head, and saw the state I was 
in, and how I was fallen into misery after enjoying high 
dignity, and how I drew my punishment on myself; 
and I wept with exceeding weeping, and he looked on 
me with eyes of wrath, wid commenced saying ex- 
tianporaneously 
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" Go, say to her who fain would he 
Your comfort, and your torment too, 

Who choses for her luxury 
Another paramour tlian you ; 

‘ Sure I was spurned from forth thy lieart, 

Or ever thou wast spurned from ’mine ; 

I tear the common bond apart, 

And keep me free from love like thine.’ ” 

Now when I heard him. Oh ! Lord of the Faithful, I 
wept, and I looked upon him and began repeating 
these verses ; — 

“ You doom my banishment from love, 

And all unmoved yourself remain ; 

My weary lids you sleepless make, 

And slumber on while I complain ; 

You turn my nights to watchfulness, 

And coldly mark my altered cheer ; 

Nor yield your heart to melting thoughts. 

Nor raise your hand to hide a tear. 

You made me swear by many an oath 
By plighted troth to hold, ana stay, 

But when you had lorded o’er my heart, 

You broke your faith, and lied away. 

I loved you like a foolish child, 

That wists not well what love may be; 

Then slay mo not that only am 
A learner in it’s mystery. 

I pray you as you hope for’ Heaven 
To grave for mo, when I am dead, 

^ She died for lovd i;^on the slab 
That covers in my stony bed ; 

Then one who has learned what passion is. 
Poor sorrowing wight, by this may know. 

He treads upon a lover’s heart. 

And pity her that lies beljw.” 

Now when I ceased speaking my verse I wept ; but 
when he heard the poetry, and looked upon my wcci> 
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11112’, fury was added to liis fury, and he burst out 

Ml) ing ; — 

“ ’Twas not satiety tliat bade me leave 
The once loved of my licart, 

But tliat her sinning grew, and gathered head, 
And urged me to depart. 

She sought to let another share our love. 

So sacred once, and pure ; 

But iny true heart had long ere this made oath 
No rival to endure. 

So when he stopped reciting his verse, I wept again, 
and was very humble to him, but I said in my heart, 

‘ I will deal cunningly with him m%iy words, that he 
may let me escape the pain of slaying, even though he 
sliould take from me, the whole of what I am mistress 
of ; then I reproached him with the treatment I met 
tfom him, and began to repeat these verses — 

Now by the sense of what is right ! 

If thou wert just thou would’st not kill. 

Nor e’en thy harsh intent fulfil 
To drive me hence ; though ’tis thy will. 

Yet will’st thou what is just ? 

Strong, and oh I cruel in thy might, 

A weight of grief thou mak’st me bear. 

Poor wTStch, that racked by fear and care, 

Am crushed by e’en the dress I wear, 

And tremble in the dust ! 

Why should I marvel at the plight, 

To which thou has driven my poor braini 
When I my very form in vain 
Attei^t to recognise again, 

When from thy side ’tis thrust I ” 

Now’ when I ceased my verse, I wept again ; and 
he looked upon me and ichided me, and treated me 
'yith contumely, and broke, out repeating these 
lines 
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" Tliou wast all taken up with other love 
Than mine ; thou did’st bring on (for ’twas not I 
Would have done so) the cause of separation. 

I leave thee, for thou has abandoned me ; 

I keep from thee, as thou has kept thyself 
From me. ’Tis thus I look on other loves. 
Because thou hast, — thus when our unions parted, 
Not mine the deed, but thine.” 

THE NINETEENTH NIGHT. 

Now then the Khuleef went down, and Jafur, an( 
Musroor, and penetrated into the city, and went inti 
the market squares, and streets, and they were goin< 
through an alleyf and they saw an old man, evci 
very old, on his head a fishing net, and a dry goun 
to carry small fish and in his hand a staff, and he, as Ik 
was going to his home, broke out in verse and said 
“ ‘ Like as the moon,’ they say, ‘ showeth by nighf 
* So men the light of thy learning espy 
‘ Cease such vain babbling, ye tnflers,’ I cry, 

‘ None look to science, who see not the light 
Of wealth shiningly,’ 

And I should pain both myself, and my learning, 

All of my books for a single day’s diet 

E’en to my inkstands — the broker’d deny it, 

Or with low jest at the paltry pledge spurning 
Would trouble my quiet. 

Bankrupt, poor, beggared, no worse fate can offer 
He pinched for foodniust in summer go fast, 

And scorch by the bath stove while wintry days last 
Street curs will bay him,^ and every low scoffer 
Vile gibes at him cast. 

Lo ! when he plains to the rich, not a soul 
Pities, or heeds him, howe’er he may crave ; 

If this be life, and such life we must brave, 

Sure we might meet wdth a happier dole 
Down deep in the grave.” 
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THE TWENTIETH NIGHT. 

Now when the morning dawned, he arose, and said 
Ills morning prayer, and hetook himself to his treasu- 
ry: and lie took thence a small sack, and filled it 
A\ itli gold, and he repeated the sayings of his brother, 
\md thought on the affront he oltcred him, and com- 
menced reciting these lines ; — 

“ Go, mourn not those thou leav’st — thou’lt find fresh 
substitutes for these. 

Fare forthfHbr sure the sweet of life’s to wander at 
one’s case. 

No light heart’s won in fixed abodes ; naught winn’st 
thou there but woe, 

Tlien quit the town, and hie thee out where chance 
may bid thee go. 

All foul I see those waters be that stagnate, and stand 
still : 

Sweet’s the swift stream ; yet sweet ’tis not, if checked 
its constant rill. 

If the full moon should never set, would eager long- 
ing eyes 

From month to month gaze on, as now, to see the bright 
orb rise ! 

Did not the lioo leave his den, he ne’er could take the 
game; 

Did not the arrow leave the bow, how fruitless were 
its aim ! . ^ # 

A sort of tree is ebony while clinging to its 
earth, 

And gold while sweltering in'the mine, is dust of little 
worth ; 

Dig this one out, dig that one up, and, wondrous to 
behold, ^ 

Dust makes its digger rich, and wood more precious 
is than gold I ” 


L 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST NIGIJT. 

And the wife of Shums ood Deen the vuzeeroj 
AEgypt, bore a daughter to him, one could not see in 
iEgypt beauty like her’s, and the wife of Noor ood 
Deen, a male child, one could not find a fairer, in the 
whole world, as the poets said of him in verse ; — 
Transparently as shine 
Through his dark hair 
TIis brows so fair. 

Darkness, and light combine 
To maze the world around. 

Against the dusky mole 
Th^at decks his cheek 
No treason speak ; s. 

Mid’st tulips not one sole 
Without it's spot is found.” 

And another also said in verse ; — 

To vie with Beauty, when he came 
Poor Beauty, hung her head for shame ; 

And when they aflted her, ^ Hast thou seen, 

Pairer than he, in shape and mien? ’ j 

‘ Have I seen such? ^ she cried, — ^ no — none— | 
Not e’en myself am such a one.’ ” — 

And his beauty ceased not to augment in perfect I 
growth, and stature, and just pr^ortion as said the 
poet; — ^ 

Amid the heaven of his face 
The moon shines bright and clear. 

And in his cheeks like tulips fresh, 

The sun’s bright rays appej^ ; 

Beauty he hath so captive made, 

Absorbed in him alone, 

That all the fairness of all men 
Is borrowed from his own.” 
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But for the people of the kingdom when he passed 
})cfuiv tliem for the first time, and he going up with 
fatlier to the king, surely they were surprised at 
hi^ beauty, and sat in his way to look for his return 
among tliem that they might take pleasure to look on 
liim, and on liis loveliness, and his perfect shape, and 
liis stature, and true proportion, as were said of hin) in 
tliese couplets of verse ; — 

“ As the sago watched the stars, the semblance clear 
Of a lair youth on’s scroll, he saw appear ! 

TJioso jetty locks, Canopus o’er liirn threw. 

And tinged his temple locks a musky hue ; 

Mars died his ruddy cheeks, and from his eyes 
The Archer star, his lightning arrow plies ; 

Jlis wit from Hermes came; and Soha’s care 
(The half-seen star, that dimly haunts tlie Bear) 

Kept off all evil eyes that threaten and ensnare. 

The sage stood, mazed to see such fortunes meet 
And Luna kissed the earth beneath his feet’^ 

So then he set to give him his last instructions as 
to fair conduct among men, and prudence, and after- 
wards Noor ood Deen spoke of his brother, and his 
home, and his native towm ; then wept he over his 
separation from those he loved, and wiped away his 
tears, and began to repeat the verse ; — 

Would I describe the ills of absence (‘®‘) 

How shall I the plaint essay ? — 

Should I desire to speak my passion. 

How and where to find the way ? — 

If I perchance should thro’ another. 

Send the tale of my distress, ' 

(lOi) ‘ Would I describe, &c.’ — This piece ofVerse has already 
appeared as the lament of a woman in the absence of her lover. 
1 be ^ lolent affections of the Arabs do not render the expressions 
y\tra\agant as applied in this case to the attachment of brothers, 
and thoir love-verses being also addressed to the object in the 
roaseuline gender facilitates the license of quotation to a great 
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How could another’s tongue my sorrows 
To my best beloved express ? — 

If I hang back my love is lost me, 

(Love in absence soon grows weak,) 

Thus nought but sighs and groans are left me 
Grieving heart, and streaming cheek. 

Oh I absent from mine eyes ! thy spirit 
To my mind’s eye is present still : 

Know’st not my truth I unlike the river 
I sudden flow, and sudden fill ? 

Hast thou forgot me, pale and weeping 
Fast ^ehond of passion tied? 

Could our loves meet, how much, false lover, 
Have I to blame, how long to chide I ” 

So Noor ood Decn said to him, ‘ Surely now will I 
leave thee five last behests : The First, Be intimate 
with no one. Then art thou safe from his malignity, 
for safety lieth in seclusion, and in not mingling vith 
men, and not learning commerce with them ;’ for surely 
thou hast heard the verse which says ; — 

In thy whole world there is not one, ^ 
Whose friendship thou may’st count upon, 

Nor plighted faith that will stand true. 

When times go hard, and hopes are few. 

Then live apart, and dwell alone, 

Nor make a prop of any one. 

Tve given a gift in that I’v^ said, 

Will stand thy friend in every stead.” 

The Second, oh! rSxf sonj is, ‘Deal hardly witlin" 
one lest fortune deal hardly with thee ; for fortune one 
day is with thee, and another day against thee ; the 
worldly good is but a debt to be repaid ;’ and sui'^' 
thou hast heard the verse which says ; — 

“ Act on sure grounds, nor hurry fast 
To gain the purpose that thou hast ; 

And be thou kindly to all men, 

So kindly thou’lt be called again. 
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For not a deed the hand can try 
Save ’iieath the hand of God on high^ 

Nor tyrant harsh work tyranny 
Uiicrushed by tyrant harsh as he.” 

Tlie Third Behest, is, ‘See the propriety of 
rc“sor\e, and be rather occupied with thine own fault 
rlian tlie faults of others.’ For it has been said, ‘ Who' 
maintains reserve escapes evil,’ and thou has heard 
the lines that say; — 

“ Reserve’s an omamenf, and silence safety. 

\Vhene’er thou speakest, prate not in thy talking ; . 

For if perchance it may some once Tepent thee 

Of silence kept, be sure thou wilt repent 

Of words that then hast said ibme thousand times.” 

The Fourth, oh I my son, is, ‘ Keep thyself from 
<1 l inking wine ; for wine is the head of all wick- 

i'dness, and wine maketh the sense to flee away ; abstain 
from drinking wine, for surely thou, hAst heard the 
verse which sayeth ;■ — 

“ The grape juice have I set aside, 

And ceased to quaff its luscious tide, 

And converse seek with him that knows. 

How best its evils to expose. 

AVine causes man to walk astray. 

And leave the true, and righteous way ; 

Wine opens wide the door to sin 
And lets all evil enter in.” 


(103) ‘Keep from drinking wineJ'—The sin of wine drinking is , 
olassed with that of divination or ‘lofs/ .as it is translatkl by Shlo 
locock. Sortcs-Ul-Meisur). ‘Satan sought to cause hatred 
and enmity among you through wine and lots, and ttifn you from 
the praise of God and prayer.’ (Qoran chap. 5. Vide also chap. 2.) 
Wine It is to be remembered, has a much more exciting ©fleet upon 
tho inhabitants of eastern nations, particularly the Arabs, than upon 
i^iiropoans, and as the object of wine-drinking in the East, is in- 
"M cat ion rather than a temperate merriment, the repeated iniunc- 
•ons of Muhiunmud for its total disuse are fiilly iustified. ( Vide 
•locock, Ilist. Arabum ootse. p. 136.* V. E.) 

L 3 
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The Fifth, oh I my son, is, ^ Guard well tliy 
wealth, and it will well guard thee; Preserve thy 
money, and thee it will preserve, and be not careless 
of thy coin, lest thou go begging from the least of imn- 
kind, keep close the dirhems, for these are the dearest 
gifts thou hast I’ And thou hast lieard how one ui 
the poets said ; — 

If small my means, then poor am T in friends, 

If great, then all men are my intimates. 

Most true it is, wealth purveys me companions, 
That slink away upon that wealth’s decline.” 

So the servant came to him on foot, and kisser 1 hi- 
hand, and said, ‘OH! my master, and son of iu\ 
master, haste, haste ere evil light on thee ! ’ Ami 
Hussun trembled, and said, ^ WTiat news is there ? 
He replied, ‘ The Sooltan, is angered witli thee, aixl 
hath issued warrants against thee, and evil coinctli 
even in my trll6k upon thee ; flee tlieii with tl),v 
life.’ So ho answered him, ‘ What is in the matter id 
prevent my going into my house to get some suf i 
chattels as may stand me in stead during absence ? 
And the servant said, ‘ Arise even now, and leave tlit 
door behind thee.’ So he departed and said as li'^' 
went; — 

“ Fly, fly with thy life, if by ill overtaken 
Let tliy house speak thy death, by its builder forsakt- ii, 
For a land else than this land, thou mayest reach, my 
brother, j' 

But thy life lost, tJion’lt ne’er find, in this worM 
another. 

How ! whb live with the roof of his wretchedness o 
him. 

And the great Earth of God broad outspreading' 
before him. 

When the theme’s life and death, to no agent confide it, 
For life cares for itself, as none else does beside it : 
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Ne’er could prowl the grown lion, with mane roughly 
sweeping 

1 )i(l he trust in his need, save himself for safe keeping.” 

So IIussiui, the vuzeer’s son, took a letter sheet, and 
wrote on it this writing, ‘Hussim, son of the vuzeer 
lias sold to Isshak the Jew, the whole of the lading of 
the first of his father’s ships that may come in for a 
thousand dcenars, and has taken the pHce by way of 
advance.’ And the Jew took the letter of sale; 
hut llussun was weeping, and pondering on the 
ureatness that had been his, and he broke out, and he 
said ; — 

“ The house is now no house to nie. 

Nor neighbours now seem neighbourly. 

Since thou art far away : 

The mutual friend we used to meet 
As friend no longer can I greet; 

Nor does the very moon appear 
To shine as fair as when thou’rt here. 

With half so bright a ray. 

Thy absence cast a murky veil 
On every side o’er hill and dale. 

The world grew desolate ; 

Oh ! raven, that with boding cry 
Foretold our day of parting nigh, 

May’st thou, when thou would’st take thy rest, 
Ne’er find a feather for the nest 
Thou buildest for thy mate I 
My patience waxes less less, 

And far from thee in weariness 
My body pines away ; 

The veil was wont our lives to hide 
How rudely was that rent aside, 

Upon our parting day ! 

And yet thou once again mays’t see 
Times like times past return, when we 
Could nightly plight our troth : 
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Time may our wonted joys renew, 
And tnake the dwellings of the two 
A common home tor both.” 


THE TWENTY-SECOND NIGHT. 

So the tirewoman displayed her in the first bridal 
dress, and Iljussun took a glimpse of her: and 
she amazed him, and she walked swimmingly with 
captivating grace, and caused the very senses of the 
women, and the men to forsake them, for she was e\ eii 
as the poet Mifzal, said of her in verse ; — 

In kirtle coloured of the grenadine 
She showed, a sun mid’st branches like her figure, 
Mid sand hills like her hips. She made me drink 
The winy dew that mantled on her cheek. 

And thus my fiercely burning flame was quenched. “ 
And they changed that dress, and apparelled her 
in a robe of blue i then rose she like the full moon 
when it shines brightest, with her coal black hair, alid 
cheeks of the anemone, and teeth still shown in smiles 
and bosom firmly rounded, and taper was she of hand 
and foot and of where the bracelet sits. And they 
displayed her in the second bridal dress, and she was 
as the masters of sublime conceptions said of her 
She came apparelled in a vest of blue, 

That mocked the skies, and shamed their azure hue: 

I thought thus clad she burst upon my sight. 

Like summer moonijline on a wintry night.” 

(So goes the tale.) Then altered they that suit for a 
suit other than it, and veiled her in the luxuriance of 
her hair, and drew across her face her forelocks, dark 
and long ; and their blackness, and their length made 
one despise the thickest murkiness of darkest nights, 
and she shot through all hearts with the darts of h^^ 
bewitching eye. And they displayed her in the thin! 
bridal dress, as said of her he that spoke the verse 
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“ Her cheek concealed, 
ilut half revealed 
Ih iieath the coal black hair, 
i\Ii"ht teem the while 
W'ith many a wile, 

Ihjt all hid darkling there. 


‘ Is’t thus’ said I, 

The morning sky 
In night ihou seek’stto shroud? 
* Nay,’ she replied, 

‘ I do but hide, 

The moon behind a cloud.’” 


I hen (lis|)layed they her in the fourth bridal dress, 
and slie came forward like the rising sun, and walked 
.'•'vinmnngly with captivating grace, and moved with 
snpp e ease like the fawns of the antelope, and smote 
all hearts with arrows from the comer of her eyelids, 
as the describcr of her graces said of her in verse 

The sun of beauty midst man’s race 
In her was seen confessed; 

Shame decked those charms with modest grace 
10 which art gave a zest. ^ 

And o en the golden orb of day 
Curtained by clouds hath hid away, 
tj er since he saw the sunny ray 
in which her face is dressed.” 


\ j tale.) And she came up in the fifth 

brida dress, even like the girl that is o^ Lmlt 
(nend; she waa like a rod of the benzoinTe^Tr an 

S 7 lo^L and she let down her 

cinrm ^ called up her wondrous powers to 

'va.lTaid^?her‘^® J'®' “ she went, as 

'aj said of her, and as eng described her in verse 

As nn^’’®/®**!^ wi* taper waist 

l!,!n™ n® n-ght the full-horned moon 

lle^s she m ripe perfection. ’ 

r. u centered in her eye’s dark orb 
^ould do mankind to death— the ruby stone 
Has lent her cheek it’s redness. ^ ' 

But°rh^f locks : 

gayest 

pon those snake-hke tresses : ^ 

'indness hatli she wholly put away, 
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And ’neath her seeming softness lies a heart 
More hard than granite boulders. 

From the fringed curtain of her half closed eye 
She sjx^eds the dart that hits, and misses not, 

E’en though it were far distant. 

So ! when embracing her I seek to circle 
My hand about her neck, her bust repels me 
Firm in its rich redundance. 

Oh ! sure her loveliness outdoes the beauty 
Of every fair I her graces put to shame 
The waving bough wind-shaken I ” 

(So goes the tale.), Then displayed they her in tlie 
sixth bridal dress in a dress of green, and she shamed 
in her straightness the blade of standing wheat, and 
she surpassed in her loveliness the beauteous of all 
earth’s quarters, and was fairer in the radiance of her 
face than the bright beams of a full moon, and she 
obtained of comeliness all she desired in the way of beau- 
ty, and she outdid the bending branches in her gentle 
motion, and her flexile grace, and she broke men’s hearts 
by the loveliness of her whole appearance, as some oiie 
said of her, and eulogised her in the verse ; — 

A maiden ’twas, the dresser’s art had decked with 
cunning sleight ; 

The sun thou’d’st say^ had robbed her cheek, and shone 
with borrowed light. 

She came to us apparelled fair in under-vest of grA'in 
Like as the ripe pomegtanate liides beneath its lealy 
screen : 

And when we asked her what might be the name of 
that she wore. 

She answered in a quaint reply that double meaning 
borer; 

‘The desert’s heart we penetrate in such apparol 
dressed, 

And Pierce-heart therefore is the name by which 
call the vest’” 
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Then they displayed her in the seventh bridal 
dress, a eolor between saffron and dark yellow, as 
some one said of her, and praised her ; — * 

In saffron tint slie walked bedight, 

In sandal red, and yellow bright, 

Pale amber, musky grey : 

‘ Up, up in haste I ’ the young man cries ; 

All I slender waist ! she cannot rise. 

Nor skills to get away 
With*hcavy hips that say, ^ Sit still,’ 

And make her linger ’gainst her will. 

Thus when I would our union press, 

‘ Come quickly,’ says her loveliness. 

Her co3Tiess mutters, ‘ Nay.’ ” 

And he laid his hand beneath her head, and even 
thus did she, and these two embracing slept each 
clasping the other, as said of them the poet in these 
lines ; — 

“ Go, visit her thou lovest, and regard not 
The words detractors utter ; envious churls 
Can never favour love. Oh I sure'the merciful 
Ne’er made a thing more fair to look upon. 

Than two fond lovers in each others arms, 

Speaking their passion in a mute embrace. 

When heart is turned to heart, the fools would part 
* them ' 

Strike idly on cold steel. So when thou’st found 
One purely, wholly thine, acce^ her true heart, 

And live for her alone. Oh I mou that blamest 
The love-struck for their love, give o’er thy talk, 

How can’st thou minister to a mind diseased? ” ('^2) 


U ‘ How can’st thou minister to a mind diseased?’ Literal. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD NIGHT. 

Now wfi^R he saw the hand-writing of his brother, 
he broke out, and repeated this verse ; — 

“ The tracks that they have left I trace, 

And pine for those are far away. 

And water with my tears the place 
Where late they made their stay. 

And to that power, whose mandate stem 
Hath doomed their absence hence I pray 
To make me blessed in their return) 

An ’t were but for a day 1 ” 

Now when his mother heard a mention of his father, 
she wept at the mention of the son of her uncle, and 
she remembered her of her bridal with Budur ood 
Deen Hussun, the Bussorite, a|jid what came to pass 
with him, and she broke out repefcating these verses 

They grafted in my heart love’s worst excess, 

Then placed wide lands ’twixt me and that I loved ; 
And since they bouned to part my wild distress 
Showe^ clearer still as less my patience proved. 

Fast as they fled, so fled my ioyousness ; 

Rest they foreswore, and could I rest unmoved ? 

Tears of mine eyes to part but bade ye flow. 

While absence feeds the rivulet of woe ! 

How have I longed to see them but once more I 
How toiled with grief, and bootless hope o’er wrought: 
Their form lies pictured Jn my bbsom^s cote 
With love, desire, and dreamy passion fraught 
Close as a vest their memory still I wore. 

While love enwrapped me in a robe of thought 
Long, as they linger hence, so lastingly : 

Endures our love, past mortal constancy I ” 

Then wept he before the Sooltan, so that his heart 
was melted, and he wrote mandates .for him for ah 
countries, and all towns : so the vuze^ rooked at tl^^^ 
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and prayed for blessings on the Sooltan, and took leave 
of him ; and on the instant went down and equipped 
him for the journey and took whatsoever was requisite 
for it, and his daughter and her child Ujeeb and tra- 
velled the first day, and the second day, and the third 
day, until he arrived at the city Damascus ; and he 
found her rich in trees, and streams, as said of her 
the poet ; — 

“ When I had passed my day, and night 
Within Damascus boundaries. 

Old Time ’gan swear that he could ne’er 
Forget a day, and night like this I 
We slept; while watched night’s guardian wing 
Our lazy hours of deep repose. 

And infant day in mantle my 
With smiling aspect cheeriy rose. 

Like orient pearls upon those boughs 
Was deftly hung the morning' dew, 

That fell away in tiny spray, 

Whene’er the gentle zephyr blew. 

The small birds chaunted songs of praise. 

Their psalter was the lake’s broad tide. 

The wind each note in ripples wrote. 

And dappled clouds the points supplied.” 

So he went to his shop, and sold his meats, and 
still was longing to spe his mother which was in Bus- 
sorah, and he wept for her, and broke out repeat- 
ing;— 

“ Ask not fortune to be just. 

And then upbraid her as unkind. 

Spare to blame her, spare to trust 
She comes not of an honest kind. 

Take whate’er for thee’s designed. 

And give unseen thy God his due ; 

No doubt but there thou’lt truly find. 

All justice, and all mercy too r 


M 
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Then he cast a glance on all around about it, and 
kissed the door steps, and thought upon his brother 
Noor ood Been Ullee and how he died in a strange 
land ; then wept he, and broke out saying ; — 

“ I travelled througli the land, my Leila’s land. 

And kissed the mute walls there on every hand. 

’Twas not the land my fond heart loved so well, 

But her who in that land was wont to dwell.” 

Tlien he entered through the gate into a very 
spacious vestibule, and a doorway strongly defended 
built in with hard squared stone, inlaid with bits of 
sundry sorts of marble of all colors. Then went he 
round about tlie house, and looked upon it, and threw 
many a glance upon it, and he found the name of his 
brother Noor ood .Been written upon it in gold wash ; 
tlien went he towards the name, and kissed it, and 
wei)t, and thought upon his separation, and burst out 
repeating these lines ; — 

“ I prayed the sun to give me tidings of ye 
Each time he rose, and when the lightning flashed 
Asked of your whereabouts, 

I lay me down, and in my restless sleep 

Love made me turn, and toss, but ’mid my suffering 

I plained me not of it 

Oh ! my beloved I if time indeed be tedious, 

What share of tediousness was doled to me 
When I am absent from thee I 

And though thou should’st consent to glad mine eyes * 
With sight of thee, how much more gladsome were it 
To meet thee face to face ? 

Think not another could engage my thoughts j 
E’en if my heart should try to love another, 

The effort were in vain.” 

So then he went forward until he came to the apart- 
ment of the wife of his brother, mother of Budur ood 
Been Husstin, the ^Egyptian ; and she from the tim*" 
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of disappearance of her son had been continually cm- 
])l()ved in wcepin^]f and in wailing night and day. Now 
as years increased with her, she made for her son a 
tonih of marble in the midst of the courtyard, and used 
to weep for liim night and day, sleeping not save in 
that tomb. So when the vuzeer arrived at her abid- 
ing place, he heard licr low moaning, and stood behind 
tlie door ; then heard lie her address the sepulchre in 
\ erse, and say ; — 

Tell me, by Heaven, thou sepulchre, 

Why hath his beauty ceased to be, 

And why is changed his fair aspect. 

That was so sweet to see ? 

Thou art not Earth, thou sepulchre, 

Nor art thou sky that I see here. 

How then in tlice do both bright moon, 

And fresh green tree appear ? ” 

Now when she heard the tidings of her son, and 
that he was living, and saw her brother-in-law, there- 
upon she stood up to him, and fell at his feet, and 
kissed them, and began reciting extemporaneously 
tlie verse; — 

“ Oh ! Heaven I glad tidings greet me from his 
footsteps. 

And he is come with news right sweet to list to I 
If he were satisfied to take a gift. 

Token of honour, I would cut in pieces 
^ly heart, and give it him when he departs.” 

Now when these two came near to him, and Ujeeb 
saw liiin he went close to him, and perceived the mark 
of the blow with the stone upon his forehead ; and he 
said to him, ^ Peace be to thee. Oh I man of this house, 
know that my heart is with thee.’ Now when Budur 
ood Deen looked upon him, his bowels yearned, and 
bis heart beat fast, and he hung his head towards the 
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ground, and sought to make his tongue give utterance 
to his mouth, hut he could not. Then raised he his 
head towards his son humbly, like a suppliant, and 
began to speak in these verses 

" Though longing for my love I be. 

Nor o’er my looks when her I see. 

Nor o’er my tongue, I’ve mastery. 

My wit’s forgot. 

In awe of her, and very dread 
I stand abaslied, and hang my head, 

And whatsoe’er I would have said 
I say it not. 

E’en though whole records I might write 
Telling the story of my slight, 

I could not make, when she’s in sight. 

One letter dot.” 

Now when Budur ood Deen Hussun heard the 
words of his son he broke out saying: — 

Oh I thou, that hast some art men’s hearts to tame, 
Close veiled, deep hidden, noteless, ,and unseen. 
Whose bright brow puts the lustrous moon to shaniei 
And speaks the radiance of morn’s safiFron sheen I 
Thy beauty is a shrine can ne’er decay, 

In memory rarer still from age to age ; 

In thy cheek’s fire, my heaven, I melt away, 

And die of thirst thy nectar must assuage.” 

And Ujeeb went in to his grandam, mother of 
father, Budur ood Deen Hussun ; so she kissed him 
and thought of her son, Budur ood Deen Hussun. 
and burst out and wept ; then said she ; 

“ I still had hoped, I still had hoped 
That we again might be united : 

(123) * Thy beauty is a shrine.’ — The metaphor alludes 
practice of pilgrimage to the shrines of saints, to which MoosJi 
in all countries are much given. 
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For life was tasteless grown to me, 

Wlien thou wert gone, and I was slighted. 
liy liim who probes one’s secret thought I 
By him, who made us as he listed I 
I swear an oath, no love but thine. 

Hath ever in this heart existed ? ” 


THE TWENTY-FOUBTH NIGHT. 

Now Avhen his father saw him, he said ‘ And this is 
lie that smote me with the stone.’ And the vuzeer 
replied, ‘ Tliis is tliy son.’ So Upon that he threw 
Jiimself upon him, and broke out repeating; — 

‘‘ 1 long had wept for grief that we were parted. 

Till tears coursed plenteously down my cheek ; 

And vowed this vow. If I no more were thwarted 
IJy Fortune, that my tongue I would restrain, 

Nor e’er the phrase ‘ To part ’ would dare to speak, 
.lo^'s now crowd on me so that with that strain. 

Of very joy, I weep beneath such pleasant pain ! ” 

Now wlien he closed his verse, lo! his mother 
met him ; and threw herself upon him, and burst out 
saying;— 

“ When we meet, myself I’ll chide him. 

Sorely cliide him for his wrong ; 

Words of chiding sound least fairly 
Spoken by a stranger tongue.” 

So when he came in presence before him he did him 
reverence, with the most perfect of obeisances, and the 
deepest, and began to say extemporaneously ; — 

“ The first in state shall kiss the earth 
To thee, and find his end obtained : 

Thou, Lord of Glory, and of worth I 
Pourest more blessings freely forth, 

Than e’er in hope thy client gained ! ” 

M 3 
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Then the Sooltan smiled, and made a sign to him t(* 
sit ; so he sat near his uncle, Shums ood Dcen ; then the 
King asked him his name, and he replied, ‘ The least ot 
thy slaves is he who is known as Hussun the Bussorite, 
who prays for thee night and day.’ Now the Sooltan 
marvelled at his words, and desired to test him in what 
he might show m him some evidence of what he knew, 
and of his breeding. So he said to him, ^ Dost tlion 
keep in mind aught in encomium of the mole?’ lie an- 
swered ^ Even so,’ and he broke out with the verse 

Whene’er in thought I bring my love to view 
Affection quickens, and my sorrow flies : 

She has a mole unmatched in shape, and hue, 
Snare of all hearts, and cynosure of eyes ! ” 

Then the king praised the couplets for their beauty, 
and said to him, ‘ Quote something else ; may Heaven 
bless thy sire, and thy mouth never tire So lie lieiian 
the verse ; — 

“ And when forsooth a mole spot dusk 
They likened to a grain of musk, 

Deem not the fancy strange to be 
In him that made such simile ; 

For strange ’twas to view that face, 

Give beauty’s every charm a place 
The whole so joined to make it fair 
Not e’en one grain was wanting there.” 

And the king was moved, being greatly pleased, 
and said to him, ^ Say more fo^ me, God bless thy 
life! ’ So he broke out in verse; — 

Oh I thou with mole upon thy cheek 
Like musk spot o’er a ruby stone. 

Consent to me, and be mine own, 

Oh I heart’s desire and sustenance ! 

Nor thus so harshly frown,” 
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Then said the king, ^ Thou speakest most fairly, fair 
Iliissun, and sayest well all goodly things! tell me 
i learly how many meanings be there in the dictionary 
tor tlic word mole? ^ And he answered * God keep 
tlie king ! Seven and fifty, and as by some it is said 
So he replied to him, ‘Thou sayest truly.’ 
Then ([uotli lie, ‘ Hast thou knowledge as to the 
description of beauty?’ He answered, ‘Even so ; 
loveliness in the face, cleanliness in the skin, comeliness 
in tlie nose, gentleness in the eyes, shapeliness in the 
mouth, cleverness on the tongue, gracefulness in form, 
seendiiiess in all attributes; perfection of beauty is in 
tlie hair, and this, oven the whole, has Shihab the 
Hija/ee, brought together, in verses of the Rujuz('*^) 
metre, and it is this; — 

“ Say that the face be lovely, and the skin 
Be [Hire, and clear, then gaze on it admiringly, 
The nose may well be lauded for its beauty. 

And praise be given to the gentle eye : 


(1-27') ‘And he answered ‘ Seven nnd fifty.’ ’ — An accurate know- 
led, of the force, and power of their own Innguaj^e is much esteem- 
ed anittng Arabs, and no man can pass for well educated in any 
Mooslim country, who bus not some knowledge of the noble tongue 
m which Ills scripture is written. The Mussulmans connect the idea 
•>t religion inseparably with the study of the Arabic of the Quoran, 

H purer dialect than the modern language, and he who would wish 
'V'' fheir affection and respect, sliould in the first instance respect 
their feelings with regard to their literature. In Hindoostan the 
F. rsian language is almost equally esteemed, being that in which 
with the Arabic, the whole of theMooslira classics are written. Po- 
e«Kk has a learned note which I will not injure by garbling, on ■ 
Arabic and its dialects. (Hist. Arab. p. 150, v. ed.) 

(128) ‘ The Rujnz mfitre.’ — This is the seventh metre of the six- 
teen which compose the'iystera of Arabic prosody, and is reckoned • 
the easiest of all. in cnnspnii*»n/*o 


♦ V,, • . f Tf . »UU Ja ICCKOIiea • 

nic easiest of all, in consequence of the license it allows in its rythm. 

^De Sacy, Pros. Ar.) ‘the poet’s ass’ owing to its patient 

1 18 the orrlinRrv mafrA t i 


called (De ^ s ass owing lo us patient 

faiility, and is the ordinary metre used for didactic forms. I have 
already observed that any attempt to imitate the versification of the 
Arabic, is in hnghsh next to impossible. This metre is particularly 
bwause being mentioned in the tale, it gives an opportunity 
•u show ing the extent of arrangement and system which obtains 
mroughout the language and its uses. 
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Yes they did well to mark the shapely mouth, 
For know ’twas that which robbed me of my rest : 
It, and the winning tongue, the graceful stature, 
And seemly unison of every part ; 

But Beauty’s prime they noted in the hair ; 

List to the strain, but be ’mongst those excuse it. 
Listening forgivingly ; ” — 


Then Ilussun, the Bussorite, went alone in privan . 
and wrote down a set of verses, lightly constructed, 
elegant of purport, and it was this ; — 

Mine is a chief has reached to grandure’s acme 
He treads the pathway of tlie good, and great. 

His justice has done right in every quarter, 

And ’gainst his froward foes hath closed the gate. 

Oh ! lion bold I at once you fain would call him, 
Angel, and king whom both assimilate I 
Who goes poor, leaves him rich; if you’d extol him. 
Words are too weak, and speech inadequate, 

He to the day of peace is the bright morning. 

But mirky night in warfare’s fierce debate. 

Men’s necks bend ’neath his gifts, pid by his good 
deeds 

As monarch of the free he takes his state. 

(rod send us grace in adding to his lifetime. 

And long avert his day of evil fate I ” 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH NIGHT. 

And the woman answered^ ^And what is tim 
delay ? ■ hast not heard the saying^f him that said 
“ I had no refuge for my soul in trouble, 

Until I met a friend to bear my sorrows. 

How sleep upon a fire, and it not quejnehed ? 

Upon the flames to rest were there perdition.” 
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Now after a month he came mounted on a mule, 
and on him a suit of sumptuous raiment, and he was 
as the moon on the nio;ht of tlie full moon in its fullest, 
and he was as it were just out of the baths, and his 
face like tljo moon itself, and he had a ruddy cheek, 
and a bi’illiant forehead, and a mole spot like a pellet 
(tf ambergi-is, as was said upon him; — 

“ In one fair visage with excess of beauty 
Plaebus, and Luna are commingled, raising 
Good fortune to it’s highest andvhave displayed 
The essence of their loveliness in it. 

Oil ! how that face invites to love, and pleasure — 
Iiwites with looks of beauty: for its charms 
Are all complete ; sense speaks her presence there. 
And excellence is shown in every feature. 

Ifeavcn bless the creature formed thus wondrously ! 

As w'ills the Great Creator with his creatures, 

So doth He.” 

Then said I, ‘ Oh I master, relieve me of anxiety; 
why eatest thou with thy left hand? perchance there 
• is somewhat ails thee in thy other hand?’ So when he 
lieai’d my words, he broke out repeating the verse ; — 

Ask not, my friend, what burning there 
Disturbs my life — thou mak’st me show 
All mine infirmity : 

Not Leila I in Sulma’s stead 
Took of myself, — the order sped 
I rom stem necessity.” 

Then put he out his arm from his sleeve, and lo the 
hand was cut off, a wrist without a fist ! So I marvel- 
led at it Then said he to me, ‘ Marvel not, and think 
not in thy heart that I ate with thee with my left hand 
out of insolence, but for the cutting of the right hand 
the reason is indeed of the strangest^ So I answered 
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‘ And what was the reason of that ? ’ And he replied, 
‘ Know that I am of tlie sons of BughdM, and father 
of her great ones. So when I reached man’s estate I 
heard the way-farers, and travellers, and merchants 
talking of the A^gyptian countries, and this remained 
in my thoughts until my father died. Then took 1 
very large sums, and furnished myself for trade with 
stuffs of BuglidM, and Moussul, and all the needful 
retinue, and journeyed from Bughdad. And God de- 
creed my safety until I entered this your city.’ Tlien 
wept he, and broke out repeating ; — 

** The blind hath ’scaped a gaping pit. 

In which the broad-eyed see’er hath stumbled ; 
The dolt hath ’scaped a quirk of wit 
By wliich the skilful sage was humbled ; 

The faithful pines for daily bread, 

The heathen, and the sot is fed : 

What are man’s arts ? what is man’s deed ? 
Tliis, that the mighty had decreed.” 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH NIGHT. 

So I ate, and she also, and we were satisfied ; then 
set they before me the bason, and the cw^r, and 1 
Avashed my hand, and then we refreshed us with rose- 
water, scented with musk, and 'sat down to converse : 
then broke she out repeating th^se lines ; — 

Had we wist of thy coining, thy way had been strewn, 
AVith the blood of our heart and the balls of our sight, 
Our cheek as a footcloth to greet thee been thrown, 
That tliy step on our eyelids should softly alight. ’ 
Then said I in my soul, ^ All this cometh of doing 
Satan’s work ; ’ and I broke out extemporaneously m 
these lines ; — 

“ The rich grows poor 1 his glory fades away, 

As pale’s the bright sun at 3ie close of day ; 

If distant, all unmarked men let him be, 
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[f present, in the tribe no part hath he. 

He, slinking thro’ the streets, by stealth appears, 

On slieds, in desert haunts his gushing tears ; 

( h)d knows, a man at liis own kinsman’s door 
Is but a stranger, if he be but poor I ” 

So tlie governor gave the order to the link bearer, 
he cut off my right hand; then was the heart 
of the soldier softened, and he took pity on me, but 
governor left me, and went away, and the people 
remained round about me, and they gave me a cup 
of vine to drink; but for the soldier, — truly he gave 
me the purse, and said, ‘ Thou art a fair youth, and 
it is not fitting thou should’st be a thief.’ So I broke 
out exteinponuieously in verse; — 

“ Brotlier, no thief am I in very deed I 
No rogue, I swear by Heaven, oh ! best of men ! 

But fortune cast me dowm with cruel speed ; 

( 'arc, grief, and poverty beset me then. - 
'Twas Heaven, not thou the fated arrow sped, 

And snatched the crown of honour from my head.” 

So I said, ‘ If it be even so, and that there bo no help, 
then give me to drink with thine own liand.’ And 
>1 k* filled the cup, and drank it off, and filled again, 
and gave it me, and I took it from her with my left 
liand, and wiped the tears from my eyelids, and broke 
out repeating ; — 

When ere the Lord ’gainst any man, 

Would fulminate some harsh decree. 

And he be wise, and skill’d to hear. 

And used |o see ; 

He stops his ears, and blinds his heart, 

And from his brains all judgment tears, ^ 

And makes it bald as ’twere a scalp, 

Reft of it’s hairs ; 
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Until the time when the whole man 
Be pierced by this divine command ; 
Then he restores him intellect 
To understand.” 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH NIGHT. 

Then she displayed her face, and I saw it was like 
the moon, and I saw in her a sight that cast hack on 
me a thousand fond disquietudes, and my heart was 
all possessed with love of her ; and I kept looking 
again and again upon her face, and burst out repeating 
the verse ; — 

“ Say to the lovely one 

On the fawn coloured ass, — Death’s sui’e and 
certain, 

]\ry comfort’s in thy sweetness ; let me come to tliee 
And it may be that this will give me life I 
Thus have I stretached my every hope of comfort. 
Upon thy bounties. ” 

Now when she heard this verse of mine she answer- 
ed me, and said ; — 

“ Mazed with thy love no more I can feign patience, 
This heart of mine has held none dear but thee ! 

And if mine eye hath gazed on other’s beauty, 

Ne’er be it joyed again with sight of thee I 
I’ve sworn an oath I’ll ne’er forget to love thee. 

And sad’s this breast that pines to meet with thee ! 
Thou’st made me drink a love-cup full with passion ; 
Blest time I when I may mve like drau^jt to thee ! 
Take with thee this mv form where’er thou goest, 
And when thou’rt dead let me be laid near thee ! 

Call on me in my tomb my bones sl^l answer. 

And sigh responses to a call from thee ! 

If it were asked, ‘ What would’st thou Heaven should 
order ? ’ 

‘ His will ’ I answer, * Fii'st, and then what pleases 
thee.’” 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH NIGHT. 

Tlien said my father, ^Who has not seen -^gypt 
lias not seen the world, her soil is gold, and her Nile is 
wondrous, ‘and her women hoorees, and her houses 
jialaces, and her winds gentle, their scent surpasses 
frankincense, and puts it to shame ; and how should 
it not be so? for she is herself the world; now God 
favor liim that said — 

“ Could I quit ^Egypt, and her pleasant ways, 

What place could e’er I covet after it ? “ 

Or leave a home all foreign lands admit , 

l\lost sweet, — whose very perfume speaks her praise. 

How ! wdiile her loveliness a heaven displays ; 

With pillowy banks wide spread, and gardens ex- 
quisite ; 

She satiates heart and eye for joys most fit. 

Are centred there for grave alike or gay. 

Or brethren true, united neath His sway. 

Biding in bowers where all delights conjoin. 

Oh ! men of Cairo, if I must away 

Cotifirm our bonds of -love, our tics of union join, 

But speak not of her to the winds, lest they 

Tlie odours of her grovM for lands like her purloin. ” 

Now when it was the fourth day I prepared the 
house and when it was after sunset, behold I she came, 
and witli her a woman alone wrapped in a veil : so they 
entered, and sat down ; and when I saw her, I burst 
out repeating the verse ; — 

“ How sweet our day. 

And oh I how grateful is our lot. 

When the harm cynic’s far away, 

And heeds us not! 

When love and joy 

Are ours, and wine with madding sway ; 

Let part qf these their power emjnoy, 

Sense needs gives way I 


N 
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When the moon-beam 

Strikes bright upon the sand hill brow ; 

When wantons o’er some shaded stream 
The wavy bough. 

, When the red rose 

So mantling freshly on the cheek, 

And as the limber narjess blows 
Our dark eyes speak. 

When I can prove 

* The world of pleasure purely sweet, 

And my delights with her I love 
Are all complete ! ” 

THE TWENTY-NINTH NIGHT. 

Then they lifted the chain from my neck by his 
command, and loosed my arms, and the chief looked 
upon me, and said^ ‘ On my son, be true with me, 
and tell me how this collar came to tiiee. And lie 
vspoke the verse ; — ' 

“ Truth best befits thee, even though that truth 
Should make thee smoulder on the threatened^fire.” 

So I said, ^ Oh I my lord, Twill tell thee the truth.' 
So then I related to him what happened to me with 
the first damsel, and how she came to me with tlie 
second, and how she cut her throat owing to jealousy 
and detailed him the story to the full. Noyy when he 
heard my words, he shook his head, and struck his 
right hand upon the left, and set his kerchief to Ids 
face, and wept awhile, and then bhrst out repeating 
‘‘ I’ve known- the sorrows of the world in all 
Extremity ; 

By her, poor caitiff I must I Itoasteted be 
E’en till I die ! ^ * 

Absence on every union ’twixt two friends 
Comes soon, or late, ^ 

And few are they that have not knoWVi the doom 
To separateT” 
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THE THIRTIETH NIGHT. 

So one day your father sent after me, as it niiglit 
he tliis blessed day, and I went unto him', and there 
was a party of his intimates about him, and quoth 
he to me ‘ Let me some blood.’ But I took out tlie 
astrolabe, and took the sun’s altitude, and found tiu^ 
ascendant was unfavourable to him, and to let blood 
during it was bad : so I let him know that, and he did 
according to my order, and waited ; then burst I out 
extemporaneously in his commendation ; — 

“ I went to my patron to let him some blood, 

But saw that the moment for’s health was n’t good ; 

I sat, and discoursed of all sorts of strange matters, 
And spread widely before him the lore my wit scat- 
ters : 

The audience admired me ! ‘ You’ve passed in deh- 
ance,’ 

Quoth ho, ‘ E’en wit’s bound’ries, your storehouse of 
science ! ’ 

" ff you didn’t,’ quoth I, ^ Give me wit when I want 
it,‘I 

Could’nt, OTcat Sir, possess wit in such quantity ! 
You’re sole author as ’twere, of grace, bounty, and 
suavity ; 

I treasure the world with wit, wisdom, and gravity I ’ ” 

Now when he saw me do this he took the razor, and 
sharpened it, and gave not over sWpening it, until 
my sense was nigh l^NStving me. Then stept he up to 
my head, and shayed some of it; then lifted he his 
hand, and said, ‘ Oh ! rajr lord, hastiness is of Satan, 
hut patience of the merciful, and then began repeat- 
ing;’— 

“ Act on sure grounds, nor hurry fast, 

Tp gain tl^pnrpose that thou hast; 

And^ 4;l»bti kindly to all men 
So kindly thou’lt be calle(f again ; 

N 2 
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For not a deed the hand can try, 

Save ’neath the hand of God on high, 

Nor tyrant harsh work tyranny. 

Uncrushed by tyrant harsh as he ! ” 

Then said he, ‘ Oh ! my lord, I do not think you 
are aware of my rank ; surely my hand presses tlie 
heads of kings, and men of power, and ministers, and 
men in command, and learned men, and the poet said 
on me the verse ; — 

“ Like knots in the way other callings appear, 

But this fellow’s the shaver that pares the path clear ; 
Above every craftsman ho takes his stand. 

And the heads of kings are under his hand ! ” 

THE THIRTY-THIRD NIGHT. 

So I took her, and went forth with her, and we 
amused ourselves till evening. Then we returned, 
and fell in with this Hunchback, and he drunken, 
brimful of drink, and he was bawling out the|e 
rhymes ; — 

‘‘ Clear’s the glass, dear’s the wine, 

Like to like they combine, 

Till the matter becomes a pure puzzle ; 
Wine we have, ’twould appear, 

And no bowl, — or else here 

We’ve a bowl, and no liquor to guzzle I ” 


THE THIRTY-FOURTit! ]lj[IGHT. 

They relate, oh I mighty King, that there was in 
Bussorah a king among its kings that loved the poor, 
and the destitute, and cared for the peas^ta, and gave 
of his wealth to whoso believed in Muhittimud, the 
grace of God be on him and peace ! And he was as 
one said of him, and praised tiim in ^verse ; — 

“ A king whose troops be famed, ' ' 

So works upon Iiis foe, 
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That he disparts them, half from half, 

At each and every blow; 

That day thou see’st him flag 
Upon the horsemen’s track. 

He’s drawn a cut deep through their breast 
Wiien in lus fierce attack. ” 

And the vuzeer Mu’een Bin Sawa used to oppress 
the people, and loved not the right, and was thorouglily 
t'\'il, as was said of him; — 

“ Hold to noble, nobly bred, for it is sure decreed 
I’ll at nobles, born of noble’s blood, beget still noble deed; 
And shun the miser, miser bred, for ’tis as true 
indeed, 

higlit miser acts the miser ’ll do that comes of 
miser breed. ” 

Now on a day among days, behold! the broker 
* niiie to the house of the vuzeer U1 Fuzl Bin Khagan, 
.uid/ound him mounted intending to take the way to 
the king’s palace. So he touched his stirrup, and 
broke out saying ; — 

Oh ! thou that spread’st the mandates of the king 
Abroad, thou’rt the vuzeer that still art fortunate ! 
Thou bring’st to life with graciousness the people 
poad with their cares, — thy efforts never cease 
To be acknowledged in the sight of god ! ” 

So he disappeared a^#hile, and presented himself, 
and with him a maiden, elegant of stature, prominent 
of bosom, with eyes darkened with kohl, and cheeks 
diapely smooth,, and slender waist, and massive hips, 
and gannents Purest of what garments may be, and 
dewy lips more sweet than syrup, and shape more 
graceful than the waving branchlet, and words more 
iicntle than the breves of the morning, as som« one 
isaid of her, and praised her ; — ^ 


N 3 . 
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Strange is the beauty of her brows like Luna’s disk 
that shine, 

Of sweeter sort, than juicy rob> or crushed fruit of the 
vine : 

A seat hath heaven appointed her of high, and glorious 
state ; 

And wit, and sense, and wandlike form, as shapely, 
and as straight. 

She in the Heaven of her face the seven chief stars 
doth bear. 

That guard her cheeks as satellites, ’gainst all with 
jealous care ; 

If man should throw a furtive glance, or steal or look 
afar, 

The fallen angels(^^^) cast him out, burned in a falling 
star.” 

Then said the vuzeer, ‘Bring ine her master I 
So they brought him into his presence on the instant, 
and immediately; andlo! he was a man of a foreign 
country, there was left of him what there was, time 
had buffetted him sore, and yet he wished to stay 
as said the poet ; — 

“ Time hath shattered all my frame. 

Oh ! how Time hath shattered me ! 

Time with lordly might can tame, 

Manly strength, and vigour free. 

Time was in my youth, that none 

S their way more ftseL and fast : 

1 is and my strength is gone, 

Youth is sped, and speed is past ” 

Now the vuzeer U 1 Fuzl Bin Khiigan had a son 
like the moon when it is fullest, his face round, 

(17/) ‘The fallei) angel8.’T-The supecatitiou metapboncan) 
applied here, has been already noted. ' 
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railiant, liis check ruddy, upon it a mole like a spot of 
ambergris with mark but freshly made, as said of liim 
the poet, and erred not in that ne said; — 

“ A moon that blights you if you dare behold, 

A branch that cramps you in its graceful fold, 

Locks of the Nooto, and a tint of gold. 

Sweet gait, and form, that minds one of the spear ! 
All I hard of heart with softly slender waist. 

Why dost not change this thither and that here ? 

W ere thy form’s softness in thy bosom placed. 

Ne’er to thy lover would’st tliou harsh appear. 

Lciu’ with my love, thou cinder I when disease 
Lords o’er my frame, say who can give me ease V 
Mine eyes err, and my heart, and none but these ; 

1 hen spare to blame — ^leave me to sorrow here. ” 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH NIGHT. 

So upon that he called for his son, Noor ood deen 
Ul]ee;^d he came. Then said he, ^'Oh! my son, 
know that the lot is portioned, and the end inevitable : 
ami there is no help but that every soul must drink 
ot the cup of death.’ Then truly began he to say 
e xtemporaneously ; — 

“ I am a corpse. 

But He alone is great that dieth not. 

And well I know 

That I in vety deed must surely die. 

There’s not a king. 

That dies, and holds his kingdom in his hand. 

For sovereignty 

A kingdom is of him that dieth not. ” 

So his son Noor ood deen Ullee arose in haste, and 
made him ready, and the princes were present, and the 
ministers, and lords of dignity, and the people of the 
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city, and there was as one present, at the funeral the 
vuzeer U1 Mu’een Bin Sawa, and some one among them 
began to chant as the bier went forth from the house 

On the fifth day(’''®) I parted from those I loved : 
And they washed me on a plank from out the door, 
They stripped me of the clothes I erst was dressed in ; 
And clad me in raiment was other than mine own, 
And they bore me away on four men’s necks, 

To a place of prayer, and some of the people prayed 
for me. 

They prayed for me a prayer in it were no pros- 
trations ; 


(179) ‘ Oil the 5th day.’— I need add little to the description },n\en 
in the tale, of the Mussulman funeral rites, which are simple luul 
decent ; the ve^es 1 have pointed off by their lines in the manner 
of the psalms, as arranged for the chaunt of the Cathedral service. 
The washing ‘on a plank from out the door,’ would in a countr\ 
where wood is scarce, and there was no regular washer of the dead, 
(wlio provides a board for the purpose) perhaps be incoincnient, but 
here it is a natural proceeding. I cannot find that it is a part 
of any rite or superstition. ’A formula of prayer accompanied b\ 
the peculiarity, noted in the chaunt, is performed over the corpi'f 
in the mo.sque, certain chapters of the Qoran being chaunted before 
the bier on its way thither. The most singular cu.stom attending an 
Arab funeral, is the instructing the dead,' after the corpse is hud 
in the tomb. I take Mr. Lane\ translation— ‘ 0 servant of God ! 
O ! son of a handmaid of God I know that, at this time, there 
come down to thee two angels, commissioned respecting thee, and 
the like of thee 1 When they say to thee ‘ Who is thy Lord ? — 
answer them, ‘God is my Ixird,*^ in truth, and when they ask thcc 
concerning thy prophet, or the man wlio hath been sent unto voii. 
say to them, ‘ Muhummud is the Apostle of God’ with veracity ; 
and when they ask thee concerning thy religion, say to them, ‘ hj 
Islam is my religion ;’ and when they ask thee concerning thy 
book of religion, say to them, ‘ The Qoran is my book of direction, 
and the MoosUms are my brothers ;’ and when they ask thee con- 
cerning thy Ckib’bh, say to them, ‘ The Ka’abeh is my Ckib bn ; 
and I nave lived and died in the assertion that there is no deity but 
God, and Muhummed is God’s Apostle and they will say, ‘ 

0 ! servant of God in the protection of God.’ The soul is believed 
to remove with the body during the first night after the burial, 
and on this night to be visited and examined, and perhaps the bodv 
tortured, by the two angels mentioned.’ (Vide Lane, V oL II. p 302 . ) 
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They prayed for me even all those that were my 
friends. 

AjkI they accompanied me to a dwelling house was 
arched in ! 

la't all mankind perish, yet will my door not open. ” 

Now they put the earth back over him, and the 
])cople returned, and the friends of him that was gone ; 
Noor ood deen also returned, and he was lobbing with 
much weeping, and the mute tongues of his condition 
repeated these verses ; — 

‘ On the fifth day at even tide 
Forth on their way they pressed : 

They would soar hence I bade them go 
They went, and are at rest. 

But as they turned my soul went -too. 

Thus towards them did I yearn, 

Return, I cried, but they replied, 

Say where should wo return ? 

There is no blood, there is no life, 

Om' mortal frame within. 

There is nought left, but dry hard bones 
That rattle in the skin. 

Our eyes are blind, they cannot see, 

Dimmed with the frequent tear ; 

Our ears are dull and dead to sense. 

They have no power to hear, ” 

Now upon that came to him his steward, and said 
to him, ‘ Oh I my master, Noor ood deen, has not 
lioiird what one said, one of them that are wise, he 
''ho still expends, and doth not reckon, gets poor 
and })oor, ana knows it not, and the poet saitli — 

nioney I keep it with care, 

1" or in my mind my money’s both buckler and brand, 
tdn the worst of my foemen no largesse I spare. 

And truck ill for good luck when I’ve not command. 
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I both eat it, and drink it, in pleasure and glee, 

But my cash on no penniless varlet I spend, 

And still keep my purse tlose ’gainst who e’er he 
may be 

That, a niggard in grain, ne’er can prove a true 
friend. 

To a beggarly wight what I love best to say. 

Is ‘ one dirhem, — give me one, five to-morrow I’ll pa\’ 
Then he turfis his face from me and sidles away, 
While with true dog-like spirit I sturdily stay. 

Oh, let men have attainments that shine like the sun 
They’re but poor abject fellows, if money they’ve 
nonel” 

Then quoth the steward, ‘Oh! my master, thi> 
great expenditure, and those mighty gifts make awuv 
with the money.’ So when Noor ood decn Ullec heard 
these words from the steward, he looked upon liinjj 
and said to him, ‘ The whole of that thou’st said will 
I not heed, not even a word of it, for truly I hau- 
heard the poet that says ; — 

“ If it should ever chance this hand 
Had store of money at command. 

And give it not away ; 

Why I should never be secure. 

That either hand or foot were sure 
To prop me or to stay ! 

Come ! bring to me the niggard wight 
Hath by his paltry miser sleight 
Won fortune to his side : 

Or bring to me, and let me see. 

The man of generous hand, and free. 

That by his largesse died !” 

And after the year was over, meanwhile as he 
sitting, behold ! the damsel Unees ool Juleis broke 
extemporaneously ; — 
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‘ You reckoned still on good, while days were prosper- 
ous, 

And dreaded not the coming ills of fate, 

Yho nights were fair with thee, and this deceived thee. 
But the fog will come in the clear of night.” 

'Dion said she ‘ Oh I my lord, many nights ago was 
1 anxious to speak with you to this intent, but 1 heard 
} ou break out repeating ; ’ — 

'• ^yhen fortune’s goods be rife with ;^ou, then squander 
At large upon mankind, ere they slip from you. 

Not lavish gifts will use them, while she’s with you. 
Nor avarice when she turns oflp, retain them.” 


So he stepped up to the second door, and said as 
lie said at first, and this other denied himself to him: 
and upon that he broke out; — 

Those men are gone who when before their gate 

Yon stood would, kindly souls, send you out rashers, 
And savoury meat.” 

So when he ceased repeating his verse, he said, 
• VVnllahy ! tliere is no help, but that I make trial of 
them all, for perchance there may be one among 
them, may stand me jn the stead of all the rest’ So he 
went round the ten, and there was not among them 
one would even open the door nor show himself to 
him nor even break a mealcake in his face, and he 
broke out repeating ; — 

‘^iMan in his prosperous days is like a tree, 

Kound which men stand while fruit thereon there be, 
its bearmg o’er, away they hie. 

And leave it in sand and sludge to wither dry : 

^ oul fate the sons of this world, each and all, 

^ or there’s in ten not one you true can call ! ” 
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but one single hour I ’ And she answered him, ‘ Oh! 
my lord, nor to me neither, save for the dictates of 
necessity, as says the poet ; ’ — 

Necessity in actions oft compels one 
To ways propriety could ne’er think decent ; 

No man can bring himself .to try the means, 

Save for the thing that’s sanctioned by the motive." 

So upon that he arose quickly, and took Unees ool 
Juleis, and the tehrs were coursing d6wn his cheek like 
rain. Then burst he out extemporaneously with the 
tongues of the occasion, and spoke a verse ; — 

“ Stay, grant me but one look before we part. 

And though ’tis like to burst, I’ll nerve my hea rt 
This trial to sustain : 

But yet if this should make you feel distress. 
Leave mo to perish here of love’s excess. 

Rather than give you pain. ” 

Now w^hen he saw himself in this state, he took(‘^’) 
a cloth spotted with blood, and put it upon' his neck, and 
took in his hand two knots of it behind him, and went 
on till ho stood below the place in^ which was the Sool* 
tan, and he shouted, ‘ Oh ! king of the age, a man 
aggrieved, .1 am a man aggrieved I’ So they jpresent- 
ed liim before the king and he looked steadfastly at 
him, and behold the chief vuzeer came to him, and 
said ‘ Oh I vuzeer who did this deed by thee ? ’ So he 
wept, and sobbed, and burst out repeating ; — 

(183) ‘A cloth spotted with blood.*'— The words so trayslat^ 
signifying ‘ something spotted’ gave me much trouble. I believe tn 
custom here describe as resorted to by a suppliant,' to be an 
fient Eastern usage, still practised inMooslim statesjin 
When great oppression has been committed, or justice hardly « 
tainable, the sufferer covers his head and shoulders with a yw 
spotted with what is supposed to be blood, and holding a linYn n > 
hand, he in blroaa day, calling aloud *Und-hair, 
meaning fn Hindee, dark, dark I to the gates pf^he palace ^ 
king or governor. / , 
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“ Tlie world had sore oppressed me, but thou art in it ; 
Wolves would devour me, but thou art a strong lion ; 
E:ieh thirsty sAul drinks freely at thy fountain, 

I thirst for thy fresh showers, and thou art rain.” 

Now when ho heard the mandate of the Sooltan, 
and saw the enemies make them ready to slay the 
son of his master, it seemed no light matter to him : 
so he disappeared from before the Sooltan, and mounted 
Ills horse, and went on until he came to the house of 
Noor ood deen Ullee. Then knocked he at the door, 
and Noor ood deen came out to him, and when he 
saw him he knew him : so he said, ‘ Oh I my master, 
this is not the time for greeting, nor for words: 
listen to what the poet saith’; — 

“ Fly, fly with thy life, if by ill overtaken I 
Let thy liouse speak thy death by its builder forsaken I 
For a land else than this land thou may’st reach my 
brother, 

But thy life lost thou’lt ne’er find in this world 
another. 

llow ! who’d live with the roof of his wretchedness 
o’er him. 

And the great earth of God broad outspreading 
before him ? 

When the theme’s life and death, to no accent 
confide it, ® 

For life cares for itself, as none else does beside it 
Ne'er could prowl the grown lion with mane rouglily 
sweeping, 

Did he trust hi his need save liimself for safe keeping. ” 

THE THIRTY-SIXTH NIGHT. 

Then went up Noor ood deen Ullee and the damsel 
went up with him, and they floated free, and they let 
liill the sails, and the vessel went forth as though she 
wore a bird with her wings; as said of her one of 
-loni, and right fairly; — . 


o 
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“ Watch some tall ship, — thine eye she’ll captivate, 
The breeze outstripping m her lieadlong rate ; 

As if a bird, with pinion spreading free/ 

Had left the sky to settle on the sea ! ” 


THE THIRTY-SEVENTH NIGHT. 

Then saw he a damsel, and a youth as ’twere two 
moons, praise be to Him who created them, and 
made their outward semblance ! And he saw too 
Sheikh Ibraheem sitting, and in his hand a cup, and 
lie saying ' Oh I fair lady, drinking without jollity is 
no fun ; for surely thou’st heard the poet say ; ’ — 

‘‘ Great and small the goblet pass. 

From the hand of moon-faced lass 
Brightly beaming take the glass, 

Send it circling round ! 

Drmk ye not save merrily, 

E’en the very horse I see, 

Drinks his liquor cheerily. 

To the whistle’s sound I” 


So Sheikh Ibraheem disappeared and returned, and 
with him had he a lute ; and the khuleef took note 
of it and lo I it was the lute of Father Ijhag the jester. 
Then said the khuleef, ^ Wullahy I if this damsel sing 
vilely, will I surely hang the whole of you. And if she 
sings fairly will I forgive tliem, and hang you only 
Then said Jafur, ‘ God make her sing vilely I ’ So 
said the khuleef, ‘For why?’" And he answered, 
‘ Because if thou dost hang us, all of us, we can each 
keep each other company;’ So the khuleef laughed 
at his words. Then took the damsel the lute, and 


(187) ‘To the sound.’-— The hotse is ordinarily 

encouraged to drink by a hissing sound, such as made by English 
grooms m rubbing down. 
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eMiiniiied it, and tuned its strings, and struck one 
cliord, and made all hearts yearn to her ; then broke 
she out, and began to sing ; — 

“Ye that might aid the wretch that loves I 
Passion consumes, and triumphs o’er me, 

Tho’ what you’ve done. I’ve well deserved, 

I sought your help, exult not o’er me. 

True, I am base, and weak, and low : 

Do as you will, I will not shun you ; 

What is my death, e’en at your hands ? 

My fear’s tho crime tliey’ll charge upon you.” 


Tlien said he to the fislicrman, ^ Got thee about thy 
business.’ And the man came before the khuleef, and 
tliankcd him, and began to say a verse ; — 

“ All the grace thou hast shewn me, my thanks shall 
declare ; 

With all richly endowed, tliou’st made fullness my 
share ; 

While living I’ll thank thee, — when death is my 
doom 

My bones still shall thank thee, when laid in their 
tomb.” 

So quoth Noor ood deen Ullee ‘ Oh ! Unees ool 
Juleis! ’ And she answered, ^ Weill ’ Said he to her, 
‘ By my life, sing us something for the sake of this 
fisherman for indeed he- wishes to hear thee.’ So 
when the damsel heard the words of her master, she 
took the lute, and made it vibrate after she had 
timed the strings, and broke out singing — 

“ A fair neck’d maiden took the lute 
Grasp’d in her fingers small. 

And by a touch she drew to her 
Men’s souls, e’en one and all. 

o 2 
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She sang; and lo! the deaf man heard, 

Scarce was her song begun I 

He that was dumb now found his tongue, 

And cried amain, ‘ Well done I ’ ” 

Then struck slie a chord so wondrous, that slie 
wrapt the senses in oblivion, and burst out siiiginrr 
tlicse couplets, — 

‘‘ Proud do wc stand, when in our land 
It pleases you alight, 

Your beams make less, the murkiness 
Of e’en the blackest night. 

My house for you, as is but due, 

A musky odour knows. 

With camphor sweet. I’ve readied it. 

And water of the rose. ” 


Now the damsel looked upon him, and said to him, 
‘ Oh ! my master, art thou going without taking leave ? 
if it must be, and tliere is no help for it, tlicn hold till 
I bid thee farewell, and explain my state.’ Then broke 
she forth, and began repeating these verses ; — 

When love, distress, and fond regi’et are mine. 
Must not this form in such excess of ill 
Become a shadow ? say not, my beloved, 

‘ I’ve healed you,’ when the state bespeaks the straight, 
And all the injury shows in the ailment. 

If e’er’t could be a mortal in his tears. 

Should swim, I surely were the first to do it I 
Oh ! thou that hast infused my heart with love, 

Like as wine mingled in the water cup, 

Oh ! thou whose love sports in my very vitals. 

This was the thing I feared, this separation ! 

Oh ! Bin Kliagan ! my all that I desire ! 

Oh I my best hope ! oh I thou the leaving whom, 

Is the sole torment that afflicts my heart ! 

For my sake to my master and my lord. 
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Hast thou done ill ; hence hast thou wandered fortli 
Far distant from thine home ! God will not make 
Mv lord disconsolate deprived of me, ^ 

And thou hast given me to a noble being, 

Kurcem praiseworthy ever.” 

So when she finished her verse Noor ood deen an- 
^^vcred her, and he said; — 

“ She bade farewell upon our parting day. 

And in love’s anguish shed full many a tear ; 

‘ What wilt thou do,’ she cried, When I am away?’ 

‘ Ask them,’ 1 said, ‘ Could live, and thou not here.’ ” 

So said Noor ood deen, ‘ Oh ! fisherman, how- wilt 
liear our tale, in verse, or prose ? ’ and the khulcef 
replied, ‘Prose is but words, but verse a string of 
pearls.’ So upon that Noor ood deen hung his head 
towards the ground, and broke out extemporaneously 
into these verses ; — 

“ Reft of my sleep, no rest can I command, 

And my griefs doubled, friend, in a far land. 

A son 1 had, a kinder none could have, 

lie passed from me, and laid him in the grave. 

When he was gone, a course of things ensued. 
Whereby my heart was crushed, and I subdued; 

A slave he bought for me, a sweet young maid, 

Tliat shamed in grace the branchlet zephyr swayed ; — 
All mine inheritance on her I spent. 

And gav’t away in bounteous lavishment. 

Forced to her sale, I felt the height of ill. 

And sore the partmg was against my will : 

Soon as the crier had named her at a price. 

An old man bid, one rife of guile and vice, 

At that I raved, with fury past command, 

And snatched her struggling from the hireling’s hand, 
f he miser angered, smote me in his might, 

Then rained retributive, the fire of fight I 
blows right and left, upon the wretch I spent, 

O 3 
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Till 1 had thrashed him, to my heart’s content. 

Then to my house away, in dread fled I, 

And hid in fear of spiteful enmity : 

My seizure scarcely could the king proclaim, 

E’re a kind-hearted chamberlain tliere came, 

To give me warning ’gainst the fell surprise, 
l^idding me flee, and foil mine enemies. 

Eeneatli night’s wing, forth from the house we prcssuil 
And in BughdM, we safety sought, and rest. 

Naught have I now, from all my riclies driven, 

To give thee, fishermaif, save what I have given, 

^ly bosom’s loved one ; avIkmi with her I part, 

Then be thou sure, IVe given a\> ay my heart I " 


THE THIRTY-EIGIITH-NIGnT. 

Then said Quteet the jailor, ^ Whom scekest thou, 
our lord the vuzeer ? ’ And he replied, ‘ Bring me 
that gallows’ bird;’ Then said the jailor ^ lie is in 
a piteous state owing to the extent to which I liavc 
beaten him : ’ And the jailor went in, and found him 
repeating these verses ; — 

“ When fails the cure, as fresher cares arise 
Wlio shall uphold me in my miseries ? 

Fortune converts my firm allies to foes. 

And absence, soul and sense, alike o’erthrows ; 

Oh ! men ! will not one true friend ’mongst you all, 
Wail o’er my state, and answer to my call ? 

The sweets of life, I’ve e’en in hope foregone. 

And death is near me, with her rattling groan ; 

Oh ! Thou who did’st create the chosen He, 1 
The Guide, chief Intercessor, mighty Sea r 

Of Love, the charged with the glad ministry, J 
Oh ! free me, I beseech my fault forego, 

And drive far hence, mine evil, and my woe I ” 
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Now upon that the jailor stripjiod off him tlic clean 
:ipp:ircl and dressed him with filthy raiments, and 
^^ent down with him to tlie vnzoer. So Noor ood 
deen looked n])on liim, and lol it was even liis foe, 
iio tliat sought to compass Ins death! and when lie 
saw him he wept, and said, ^Has thou so trusted to 
I'ortune ? hast ngt heard the saying of the poet ; ’ — 

“ The giant monarch s of a former day, 

Stored heaps of wealth, — nor is it left, nor they ! ” 

Tlien said he to him, ‘ Oh ! viizccr, know that 
(u)d, onwhom be jiraise, the Mighty, even He will 
do the deeds He desirethl’ Then answered he him, 

‘ llo ! Ullec, thinkest thou to frighten mo witli these 
ivords? Now I this very day will smite thy neck in 
s[iite of the nose of the jieoplc of Bussorah, and I shall 
take no thought ; so leave the days of time to do what 
they will, and 1 turn me not to thy counsel, but I turn 
me to the saying of the poet ; ’ — 

“ Leave thou the course of days to do their will. 

And make thee strong to hear whatso’s decreed.” 

And how excellent is the other saying ; — 

“ Whoso hath lived after his enemy 

One day, hath gained the summit of his wish! ” 

So then the vuzeer ordered Ins slaves to put him 
upon a mule’s back ; and the slaves said to Noor ood 
deen, for it was irksome to them, ^ Suffer us to stone 
liini, and cut him down, even though our lives should 
ao for it’ But Noor ood jdeen Ullee said to them, 
‘ Do not that at all. Have ye not heard the savin" of 
thopoet?’^ 

“ There is no help, but I endure, 

A space decreed by destiny ; 
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And when its day be passed away, 

I die. 

E’en the’ within the lion’s den, 

By him I shall not be o’ercorae 
Unless the date, fixed for my fate 
Be come ! ” 

Then they proclaimed upon Noor ood deen, ‘ This 
is the least retribution on him, who puts down kinos 
by vain pretence.’ And they ceased not going round 
with him about Bussorah, until they made him stand 
l)elow the lattice of the palace, and set him upon the 
leather of blood, and the swordman stepped forward 
to him, and said to him, ‘ Oh I my master, I am 
a slave, constrained by order in this matter : if thou 
hast any want, then tell me of it that I may fulfil it. 
for there remains not of thy life save so much as ma\ 
be ere the Sooltan put forth his face from the lattice.' 
Now upon that ho looked right and left, and back- 
wards, and forwards, and broke out extemporane- 
ously ; — 

** The sword I see, the swordman too, 

The hide of blood is spread for me ; 

I cry, how great my evil fate 
And out alas I how weak I be I 
Can I perceive no loving friend. 

To lend me aid or ere I die ? 

What I is none hero ? I speak to all. 

And will none grant me a reply ? 

The time is past, that formed my life. 

The period of my death is nigh, 

And 13 there then, no kiijdly soul 
Will help me lay this raiment by ? 

W5l look with pity on my state. 

And with a drink of water come. 

To solace this mine agony I 
And rase my pain of martyrdom ! ” 
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Now that dust was tlie dust of Jafur, Burinukkee, 
\ uz<'or of tlio klmleef, and those who were witli him ; 
:m(l the cause of their cominfif was that tridy the khu- 
leef delayed thirty days without remembering 'the 
mutter of Ullce Bin KJiagan, and no one reminded 
liiiii of it, until he went on a certain night towards the 
l)l•i^ ate chamber of Unees ood Juleis, and lie heard 
lii'r weeping, and she burst out with a sweet clear 
^ oice ill tlie saying of the poet ; — 

“ Or far or near, I think alone of thee, 
dliy mention’s never absent from my tongue. ’ 

Then her weeping increased, and lo ! the klmleef 
luid opened the door, and entered the private chamber ; 
then saw he Unees ool Juleis, and she weeping. Now 
when she saw tlic klmleef she fell to the ground, and 
kissed his feet three times ; tjien brake slia out repeat- 
ing ; — 

“ Oh I thou of fertile root and fairest pnxlucc, 

A\ hose ample clusters, and whose fruits red ripe 
C. umber the bough, I mind thee of the promise 
riiou freely gav’st, if thy most noble qualities 
And thy great grace, thou could’st indeed forget ! ” 


THE FORTT-FIRST NIGHT. 

So the mind of Ghanim'Bin Uyoob was broken 
" ith disappointment, and passion grew as that it sought 
e^ aded it : and he repeated a verse : 

^ I asked the author of mine ills. 

To heal my anguish with a kiss ; 

‘No, never, no,’ she cried, but still 
1 softly wliispering answered ‘ Yes.’ 

< quoth she ‘ By my leave 

;; ^ shall speak consent;’ 

^ By force ? I cried, ‘ Nay,’ she replied 
But gently kiss when I’m content’ 
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Then ask me not, of what there passed, 

Blit say thy prayers, and take thy rest ; 

Or else, as envious sneers still cast 

O’er happy love a sweeter zest. 

Think of us even as you will ! 

For after this, ’tis nought to me. 

Whether I know an open foe. 

Or dread a hidden enemy.” 

So he wept in the excess of his longing, and lie 
})lained him of the injuries of the world, mid tlie 
adversities that are in it. Praise be to Him, who 
caused hearts to be occupied with affection, and a 
beloved object I And he began repeating : — 

The loveFs heart is racked for liis beloved, 

I’lie rare in beauty steals his sense away ; 

”rwas said * What is love's taste ? ’ and I replied, 
The taste is sweet but torment’s in that sweetness.” 


So he tore himself from her, and sat in a distant 
quarter on the mat, but her love for him increased 
by his forbearance, and she sat by his side, and kept 
him company, and jested with him. Then were they 
two flushed with wine, and she sang, and broke out 
saying 

“ Till when, till when, oh I say 
Wilt thou these coy denials make. 

E’en while mv heart is like to break, 

, Which love doth captive lay ? 

Oh ! thou that turn’st away. 

And careless dost my love refuse. 

E’en thus the timid ghuzuls use, 

That for no man will stay ! 


(206) ‘ E’en thus the timid ghuzuls use.’ — The antelope is 
shy when once alarmed, and has a custom of looking behind 
time to time, with a mingled air of apprehension and curiosity. 
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Tlirouglioiit the tedious day 
Still abheiice, distance and disdain? 

All these? what girl could ere sustain 
A load so liarsh as they ? ” 


Now wlien the lengtli of time seemed long indeed 
to her with Ghanim Bin Uyoob, U1 Muttuyum, Ul 
i\hislooh, and anguish, and distressea gi-evv upon her, 
she burst out from her oppressed heart, saying these 
lines ; — 

“ IIow great rare beauty is this 'wrong thou doest, 

And wlio was’t, made thee fain to turn from me? 
Thou, that conjoin’st all attributes of grace, 

And dost comprise each species of fair feature I 
That passion hast infused in every heart, 

And has deputed sleeplessness to lie 
On every lid. — I erst thought branches plucked 
Gave fruit, — but thou, I see, oh I cassia branch! 
Pluck’st sensitiv e, thy fruitless self away. 

The wild roe, erst I’d chase — how is’t, fair heart, 

I see thee chase, the masters of the shield ? 

And wondrous ’tis, I evermore should tell thee 
fhat I am trapped, and thou should’st know it not 
Grant not my wish, — for if I jealously 
(drudge thee thyself, lio'w much more, myself, thee I 
And ne’er while life lasts, will I more repeat, 

‘ Iluw great rare beauty is the wrong thou doest’ ” 


THE FORTY-FOURTH NIGHT, 

Now when he was in presence before him, he 
looked upon the ministers, and the lords, and the 
chamberlains, and the deputies in office, and the lords 
of the state and the men of valour ; so upon that Gha- 
iiim made his language sweet, and his eloquence, and 
looked to the khuleef and bowed his head to the 
ground, and broke out repeating these verses ; — 
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‘‘As king of mighty state thou’rt gi’ectcd, 

That largesse lavislicst on all ; 

Kaisar, none else than him they call, (2^’) 

And Founder of the princely Hall, 

Here in his place of honor seated. 

Kings dim the gems of many a crown, 

Low at his threshhold in the soil ; 

They at his very glance recoil, 

(For e’en his very glance can foil) 

And panic-stricken, cast them down ; 

Yet highest rank, and royal grace. 

Honors and glads them even there ; 

Earth’s plains are for thy troops too spare. 

Then pitch thy tents in fields more fair. 

Where tlie Seventh Heaven gives verge, and sjinco. 
The king of kings still liold thee dear ! 

Be coimsel thine, and steadfast worth 
Till through the wide outspreading earth 
Thy righteous dealing blazoned forth, 

On all fall equal, far or near. ” 


THE FOETY-SIXTH NIGHT. 

All this was so, and Shurkun kept going on to- 
wards the direction of the sound until he reached 
a side of the place, and he looked, and behold ! it liad 
a stream gushing, and birds sporting about, and ante- 
lopes running at lar^e, and wild animals pasturing 
freely, and the birds in the diversity of their langniiije 
showing forth the expression of gladness, and that 
place was carpeted with various sorts of grasses, a> 
one said of it, and praised it, in these verses 

(211) ‘Founder of the princely Hall.’ — A title of Noushir'vao 
first of the Khoosroo dynasty of rersia, who built the celobratt'* 
palace at Madain, (said to be the ancient Ctesuphon) which 
pillaged A. H. 16, by the Moosliras (vide Gibbon, Chap. 

The justice of Noushirwan is to this hour a by-word in the 
and not an applicant for redress but declares the person to wboi** 
he appeals, to be the ‘ Noushirwan of the age.’ 
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“ I Tow beauteous is the eartli in her fresh budding, 
With water coursing o’er her, freely flowing I 
The all-powerful He hath made this, greatly glorious, 
Giver of all gifts, Giver of all good ! ” 

Now Shurkun looked upon that place, and saw in 
it a convent of Christians, and within the convent 
a fort high raised in the air in the light of the moon, 
and from the midst of it a stream, tlio water flowing 
from it to those gardens ; and there was the woman 
with before her ten handmaids like to moons, and on 
tliem various sorts of robes, and raiment that might 
astound the looker on, and all of them were virgins, 
as were said of them in these verses ; — 

“ The mead is bright with those are on it, 
Gleesome maidens, fresh and fair. 

Its beauty and its charms arc doubled 
With rare ones that be there. 

Each treacherous is, and each deceitful, 

Skilled to lure with glance and shape ; 

They bid their locks sway loose about them 
As the tendril round the grape. 

Darters are they with their bright eyes. 

Shooting arrows far and wide ; 

Piercing thro’ and all o’erpowering 
E’en the heroes in their pride. ” 

So Shurkun gazed upon these ten maidens, and ho 
found among them a damsel as if she were the moon 
at her fullest, with hair that curled, and forehead 
brightly shining, and eyes wondrous wide, and black, 
and temple locks like twisted snakes, perfect in 
nature and in style, as the poet said of her in 
these lines ; — . 

lie glistened upon me with rare twinkling eyes. 

And her shape shamed the javelin, so straight doth it 
rise : 


P 
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She burst on my sight — her checks tinged with tlie 
rose 

Every species of charm in tlieir brightness disclose, 
Eor the locks o’er her broad broAv fit likeness is this— 
They’re the night looming dark o’er a day-break of 
bliss!” 

THE FORTY-EIGHTn NIGHT. 

Noav when he heard this speech pride possessed 
Sliurkun, and indignation, and all a warrior’s jea- 
lousy, and he longed to declare himself to her, and 
to rush upon her, but her loveliness restrained him, 
and he burst out repeating ; — 

An’t bo the fair commit one single fault, 

Her charms bring up a thousand intercessors.” 

Then went she up, and he in her track, and Shurkim 
looked upon the maiden’s back, and saw her hips that 
undulated like the Avaves in the troubled sea, and he 
broke out repeating these verses ; — 

An advocate wins in her hree. 

Who from the tablet of man’s heart 
Her every error can erase. 

Strong in his intercession. 

When I the beauteous one espied. 

Mazed at the wondrous spectaeje, 

‘ The full horned fnoon is risen,’ I cried, 

‘ This night her orb is perfect ! ’ 

Though gainst her with liis utmost might 
Strive the Ufreet of Queen Bulqees, ("^0 
Herself with all surpassing sleight. 

At once could overthrow him I ” 

(2a 1) ‘ The Ufreet of Queen Bulqees.’ — Queen Bulqees, 
queen of Sheba, or Saba, who came to visit Solomon, 

27.) This Ufreet was the one that offered to bring .'jnj 

before Solomon, when he said, ‘ Oh, nobles ! which of you 
me her throne ? 
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Tims l^cr'amo he bewildered in his position, repenting 
of what he had done until the morning rose, and the 
(lay apj)eared, and he was vexed at that he had done, 
and h(^ was drowned in a sea of thought, and ho 
repeated extemporaneously ; — 

“ I've not forgone niy sense — yet in this matter 
I'm all bewildered — what art can avail me? 

A\^ould any lighten me from ails of love, 

Viv mine own eftbrt my own strength should free me, 
lint oh ! my heart is lost, and passion-troubled. 

And in my stress I trust alone in Heaven ! ” 

Now upon that Shurkun sprung up when he saw- 
lier beauty, and her loveliness, and shouted, ‘ Beware I 
lu'ware of this girdle so fair I’ and then broke out into 
these verses ; — 

With heavy hips, and bosom delicate, 

And limber form that sways with graceful gait, 
Shp deftly skills her passion to conceal. 

But oh ! in vain Fd hide the love I feel I 
Iler handmaids follow her with careless art. 

Like stringed pearls, now clustered, now apart.” 


THE FORTY-NINTH NIGHT. 

So the damsel took the lute, and set it to rights, 
and tightened its strings, and sang to them in a\w 
gentle voice, more soft than the zephyr, and more 
sweot than waters of Paradise, and burst out repeat- 
mg these verses ; — 

“ Heaven pardon the much blood thy glances have 
shed 

Ihe shafts they lidve notched and the arrows they’ve 
sped ' 

When the loved scorns her lover, ’tis well to mv 
lumd — 

r 2. 
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Tls forbid her to pity, ’tis wrong to be kind. 

ITaj)py dole to the poor eye lies sleepless for thee ! 
Heaven help the poor heart that thy captive may be ! 
Thou hast doomed me to death — thou’rt my monarch 
indeed. 

And my life is the stake when my chiefs is the need.” 

Then arose each one of tlie maidens, and her instru- 
ment with her breaking out into song in the Kouinisli 
tongue, and Shurkun was delighted ; then sang tlie 
damsel, their mistress also, and said to him, ‘ Oh ! 
Mooslim, dost understand what I say ? ’ He answer- 
ed, ‘ Nay, but I am delighted even by the beauty of 
thy fingers.’ So she laughed, and said to him, ‘ If I 
were to sing to thee in Arabic, then what would’st do?' 
And quoth ho, ‘ I should not be master of my senses!’ 
Then took she the instrument of joy, and altered the 
rhyme, and broke out saying ; — 

“ Parting’s a bitter thing to me, — 

How then to bear it patiently ? 

I, who’ra beset by evils three. 

By distance, and by cruelty. 

And absence’s painful smart ! 

The fair whose bondage I confess 
Hath thralled me with her loveliness, 
And bitter ’tis to part.” 

Then said she to him, ‘ Knowest thou aught that 
applies to the case of lovers, and they captivated with 
. love?’ And ho replied, ‘ Even so ; I know something 
in verse.’ And she said, ^ Let mo hear it;’ So he 
began repeating ; — 

Sweet dole be thine, and pleasant cheer, 

Izzuh, no ill frequent thee, 

That mak’st free with my name, and fame ; 

Will it alone content thee I 
By Heaven, if I would near her side 
Away far off she flies me ; 
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Tlio c;roatc*r is tlie love I show, 

TJie less hlie seems to jirize me, 

IMy ilotiiio- upon Tzzuh dates 
A\diat time that slie bereft mo 
Of joys were erst between us two; 
Wliat time my Izziili left me. 

As one til at hopes to find a shade 
I neatli the cloud was seated, 

Jhit scarce the noontide sleej) essayed, 
Ere lo I the shadow fleeted ! ’’ 


Now when slio heard that from him, she said, 
‘ Kntlieer was notorious for clocpience, a cautious poet, 
and yet lie was superlative in the description of Izzuk,’ 
And blic said ; — 

'J'lie umpire woidd for her decide, 

Sliould Izzuh dare the sun’s briglit pride 
In beauty to outstrip her. 

The girls who’d ill of Izzuh speak 
To me,— Heaven make those maidens’ cheek 
The soKng of her slipper I ” 

Then said she, ^ And ’twas said that the girl was of 
exceeding beauty, and jjreat loveliness.’ Quoth she, 
' ( )h ! son of the king, if thou knowest aught of the 
words of Jumecl and Bootheenuh, repeat to us of 
them.’ And he replied, < Yes, I know each one of 
them,’ and he began repeating from the verse of 
Jiimeel ; — 

^ iVrV Jmneel ! ’ they say — 

AVhat w'ar save for the fair should I essay 


I war,’~(Vide Sale, vol. I. p. 188.) ‘Un- 

u ^ comprehended the injuncion of 

arnng against inhdels which h repeated in several passages of tho 
ioian, and declared to be of high merit in the sight of God, those 
lo are slam fighting m tho defence of the faith being reckoned 
nartvrs and promised immediate admission into Parad^e. Hence 

13 duty IS neatly magnified by the Muhumedan divines who call 
the sword, the key of heaven Ld hell, and persuade Lfr people 


r 3 
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Por each tradition speaks with them deliglit, 

And each man slain dies martyred in that fight. 

‘ Love works my death, Bootheenuh,’ when I cried. 

* Still shalt be so ancUnore,’ the fair replied, 

' Give back some scantling of my wit,’ I prayed, 

* For wordly wants’ — Far be’t from thee !’ she said. 

Thou scek’st my death, naught else thine intents W, 

And my sole object lies m seeking thee ! ” 

And Shurkun marvelled at what he saw in tlio 
construction of that place, and broke out extempora- 
neously saying ; — 

“ He from her neck, my rival bold, 
Plucked pearls alternate set with gold, 
Fruits of the collar’s twisted fold. 

Water o’er silver ingot shed 
Her eyeballs are, and roses spread 
O’er face of chrysolite their red. 

The violet’s hue will best supply, 

The liquid azure of her eye, . 

Mixed with the unguent’s mineral dye.” ) 

Now when the damsel saw Shurkun she stood up to 
him, and took liiin by his hand, and made him sit 
by her side, and said to him, ‘ Can’st do aught, ob • 
son of the king ’Oomr Bin Na’man, at the game ot 
chess ? ’ He answered, ‘ Even so, but be not with 
as said the poet ; ’ — 

" Love’s ecstacy, I said, now binds me fast. 

And naught will quench my thirst 
But drinking of love’s ichor from her lips. 

I sate to chess with her I loved ; — we played 

that the least drop of blood, spilled in the wav ofGod asit is call‘d' 
is most acceptable unto him.’ — The epithet gnazee or victorious o' 
infidels is the prudest title which a Mooslira prince can assuror- 
is now more frequently assumed than earned. ,1 

(237) ‘Mixed with the unguent’s mineral^ dye.’— -A prepara ' 
of antimony as kohl. 
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With white ’gainst black, but naught the game amused 
me, 

For ’twas as if king stood where castle should do. 

And strove to make a move but through the Queen’s 
And if 1 soiiglit the intent of her looks, 

( )h ! ^men, those blandished glances straight repelled 
me.” 


And she gave orders to bring the meat, and they 
both ate, and washed their hands, and they set • the 
wine before them, and they both drank. So after that 
she took tlie dulcimer, and she broke out repeating 
these verses ; — 

’Twixt closely tied, 

And open wide. 

No medium fortune knoweth ; 

Now fresh and fair 
Now dry, and bare, 

*Tis thus her likeness showeth, 

Then pledge the wine. 

And make her thine. 

When thou dost smiling find her ! 

Tliat she ne’er may. 

Face full away. 

And leave thee quite behind her.” 


Then took she the lute, and broke out extemporane- 
ously saying ; — 

“Never hanker for absence,— it bitters the taste 
Of all joys that life gives to the heart. 

E’en the sun at the time of his setting grows pale 
For mere grief that he too must depart.” 
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THE FIETIETII NIGHr. 

So she took reckoning of tlic knights and found tLa 
he had slain eighty of them, and there were fled tweiitv 
Now when she saw what work he had made itl 
the troop, slie said to him. ' Tliy like may boast tliei 
over the horsemen I God bless thee, oh! Slinrkiml 
And he rose after that to wipe lus sword from tin 
blood of slaughter, and broke forth extemporaneously 
in these verses ; — 

“ How oft in fierce battle IVe cleft the array. 

And left the mailed warrior to wild beasts a prey! 
All mankind from my fury to hide them have sou^li 
On the day of wild strife when dismounted I fonglit : 
IVe left in the onset their lions o’erthrown. 

On the bare scorching sand that these bleak rcoioii 
own.” 


And she sprang up to him for the purpose of bi l 
ding farewell, and embracing, and quenching the Hi' 
of aflection, and she bid liim farewell, and she end in 
ced him and wept with exceeding weping, and brub 
out extemporaneously saying ; — 


“ I bade farewell — my right hand wiped 
The tears away, 

And locked round her in close embrace 
My left hand lay. 

‘ Fear’st not ’ she said, ‘ The shame of this ?’ 
I answered. ^ Nay,’ 

Lovers perforce are shamed upon 
Their parting day.” 
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CaDlraux from tf^e 


THE REPAST BY THE FOUNTAIN. 
Tlic strife is o’er, the contest done— - 
’Twas liot work ’neath tlie noontide ray, — 
llioiigli neitiicr foe the fight have won,* 
Twill bind them friends when far away. 
Then, Soldier friend, come jylcdge me now. 
Here as wc rest us from the fray ; — 

A moment to give pleasure now, — 

And then to toil away, away. 

A I R. — Original, 


THE TOKEN. 

’Mid mountain wilds in Palestine 
While roams the pilgrim Knight, 

He sees beneath a Nun’s veil sliine 
The eyes of lady bright. 

The token from her hand that falls 
Bespeaks him not unknown ; — 
Love’s holy tlu’ill the heart enthralls 
That Edith’s is alone. 

Air. — Original, 


WATCHING THE BANNER. 

The dank night wind, the wind is scarcely lifting 
The sleepy weight of England’s banner fold,— 
So still it hangs as o’er a grave ’twere drifting 
In holy aisle beneath the moonshine cold : 

Oh ! stalwart heart, that by yon flag all lonely 
Mamtain’st thy watch— Ah be, like it, unmoved. 

Sworn to serve, fulfil thy duty only, 

And be dove’s self, for duty’s sake, unloved. 

Air. — Aug, Penseron, 
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TUB GUARD BEGUILED. 

Begone, begone, why art thou here ? 
Beguiled, beguiled by treacherous art ! 
Begone — yet, no ! All, why too dear 
Thy presence to a tell-tale heart ! 

Thou see’st that other eyes would steal 
A ^inipse of that I’d make mine own — 
Oh, think for me as I must feel, — 

And leave me, — by thy love I — alone. 

Aik. — Original 


THE DOOM OF SIR KENNETH. 

1. Thy hope is slight, thou stalwart Knight, 
For Eichard’s rage is high ; — 

A moment past, may bo thy last, — 

And must the brave one die I 

Thy loved one’s tears, fair Edith’s fears, 

Shall urge thee to forgive, — 

Act thy true part, thou lion heart, 

And bid the brave one live I 

Air . — Bellini 


THE queen’s intercession. 

2. See, Richard, see on bended knee. 

The pride of England sue : 

Shall beauty plead, lest valour bleed, 
And plead unmarked by you ? 

Think how yon form in siege or storm 
Hath towered above the fray — 

Shall headman’s blow lay that form low, 
When thou can’st utter, ^nay ’ — ! # 
See, Richard, see, &c. &c. 
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EL nUKEEM. 

Vain is liunian wrafli, and striving, — 
A'^ain arc earthly thoiiglits of good : 

For no mortal fortmie ’s thriving 
That is cast in ways of blood : — 

Calm thee, calm thee, son ; — 
hh’e tliy crime’s begun. 

Drink, and feel a soft power stealing 
All thy wrath, and thine heart healing. 

Air . — Rhom berg. 


THE NUBIAN. 

Judge not the gem by outward view, 
That’s dull and rugged to the eye ! — 

Nor flower’s savour by their hue. 

Nor woman’s feeling by her sigh : — 

For though distasteful to thy sight 
The offering be that friendship brings, 

Yon heart with truthful glow beams bright 
And Honour worth the life of kings ! 

Air. — Original, 


THE HASHASHEEN. 

Here by the Moslem leaguer lying, 

Fenced round with many an English spear 
Each Knight his watchful duty plying. 

Say, what shoidd English Richard fear I 
Think not, brave King, there’s vain alarm, 
In yon swart armourer’s jealous care, — 
Wily foe may work thee harm, — 

English Richard, oh I beware 
Beware, bewai’o ? 

Air. — Old Romamt, 
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THE KE8CUE. 

Vain the savage daring, — 

Foiled the base emprize, — 

Spared, although unsparing, 

Low the miscreant lies' ! 

Poor though Kemicth’s seeming, 

How the knightly deed 
Shows the spirit gleaming 
Tlmough the lowly weed I — 

Oh I were England’s noblest daughter 
Woo’d by such a gallant Knight — 
She were honoured that he sought her, 
True in love as bold in fight ! 

Air. — Ilerold. 


THE BANQUET. 

Now as evening closes, 

Wreath thy brow with roses, 

Bid the minstrel’s song 
Teem with all sweet feeling, 

That, our senses stealing. 

Sweeps the soul along 
Through a bright ideal sky 
Whose stars are love, and minstrelsy,^ 
Thus life’s pleasure 
Let us treasure. 

While youth is fresh and hope is high.-' 
Thus life’s pleasure 
Let us treasure. 

And bid the rosy moments fly. 

Air. — Herald, , 


THE MEED OP HONOUR. 
Joy, joy, — ^let minstrel’s song ^ 
The monarch’s worth proclaim, 
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Who grants the meed 
To knightly deed, 

And honours a victor’s fame ! 

Joy, joy, — all praise be his. 
Who holds him to his word; 
Through woe and weal, 
Like the trusty steel. 

Is true as his own good sword ! 
Then joy, joy, &c. See, 

Aik. — Bishop. 


, ^ TOelcome 


TO THE R. W. Br. BURNES, K. IL, 

U th Convoratwn of the Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal, 
nth August 1840 . 


Oh, say when tlie wine cup is brimming around. 

And the murmur of welcome is heard in our hall. 
Why should music, sweet handmaid of joy, stint her 
sound, 

And the glad voice of song fail to come at our call ? 
riio’ all rude be the rhyme, yet it smooth may 
appear, ‘ 

When the fervour of feeling its vigour shall lend, 

And the harsh-rolling measure steal sweet on the 


W hon it welcomes the Master, the Brother, the Friend ! 

Then say when, &c. 

M you wandered among us, all penniless, poor. 
With no hope on the ocean, no home on thedand, 
h, the key that you wot of had opened each door 


Q 
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Then as welcome you’d been in your moment of woe 
By the name that you bear, and the meed that’s your due, 
As e’en now when our hearts every sorrow forego, 
And the eye beams glad welcome, true Mason, to you. 

Then say when, h. 

And oh, when hereafter you think of this night, 

In the name of each Lodge, know their wishes exprest; 
Like “ The Star in the East” be the presign of Light, 
Let “ Humility, Fortitude” still be your test; 

“ Perseverance and Industry” profit each day. 

The support of ‘‘True Friendship” be thine to tho 
end. 

May the “Anchor of Hope” be your hold and your 
stay. 

And “ St. John’s,” bless thee, Brother, true Mason and 
Friend. 


All hail to thee Masonry I fairest and best ! 

Thou spirit that set’st man’s best feeling in motion, 
Thou truest of bonds, that stand’st firm to the test, 
Thro’ the perils of war, and the dangers of ocean I 
Who works on the square, must be honest and fair ; 
Who keeps within compass, no error can share. 

And such, the true Mason, whose craft’s-skill al one, 
Makes him even his life, as he evens the stone. 
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Cfte thumper of OTam. 

Now for the hour that is sweetest of all, Sirs, 

’Tis sacred to mirth, to good humour, and 'wine ; 
Fairer than any that lazily crawl, Sirs, 

Thro’ dullardized space in the garish sunshine : 

Haste then, and let not an instant be wasted. 

For fleetly flies Time, and we can hut ill spare it, — 
To do it due honour or ever tis past yet. 

Baptise its arrival in bumpers of Claret. 

Then here’s to the being still free and light- 
hearted. 

Who ne’er cares o’er the woes of this world 
to repine. 

But tho’ he and false Fortune be long ago 
parted. 

Still moistens his woes with a bumper of wine. 
Soother of care and promoter of revels, 

Whateer be your ills. Claret ne’er comes amiss ; 
Fake my receipt and the grimmest blue devils 
Will beam like Hope’s self, if ye plunge them in 
this ; 

Not the cheejc of a beauty who saints might beguile. 
Sirs, 

Hor form nor her face, I can freely declare it • , 
Could look now lialf so sweet in my eyes, as the 
smile, Sirs, 

That dimples the cheek of my bumper of Claret 
Then here’s to the, &c. 

Q 2 
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I once heard a tale — from my Grannie I took it, Sirs, 
How the great globe was erst covered with rain, 
When all our poor dads, like blind pups in a bucket, 
Sirs, 

Sank, and, as she said, ne’er came up again; 

Ever since that, in respect to their memory, 

Water I’ve hated — 0 Lord I can’t bear it! — 

And I’m never myself after mentioning them, ere I 
Wash out the thought with a bumper of Claret 
Then here’s to the, &c. 

There was once an old sage — ’twas some d — d fool or 
other — how 

’Tis I don’t know, on his name I can’t fix— 

But he wrote nine huge folios and tried to discover how 
Solids and fluids most properly mix — 

I’ve found out the secret so long from his view hid, 

I found it — and let every friend I have share it,— 
The properest mixture of solid and fluid, 

Is a dinner like this one well washed down with 
Claret. > 

Then here’s to the, &c. 

N. B. — In the ’2nd and 3rd repetition of the chorus, only 
1st and 4th lines are sung ; — but as no one has ever sung 
it but myself, nor do I know whence the air came, unless with 
the words — this operation would require teaching : otheoMS« 
the chorus is too long and makes the song drag. — H. I* 
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StdttMO.* 

Rec. ahd Aib. 

Son of a race of Kings I 

The memory of whose high olden deeds, 

Lives fresh and fair ; 

Who, in the long line of thine ancestry. 

An equal honour with thine own can share ? 
For thee the Standard rolls unfurl’d 
On which ne’er sets the sun ! 

The foremost Nation of the world 
For thee approves their Sovereign’s choice — 
For thee, peals round the world the signal gun 
Britons, rejoice I 

Air. 


Come chosen of our Albion’s Queen, 

To Albion’s Isle, to freedom’s land; 
Adopted of her sons thou’st been, 

And greeted homo with heart and hand ; 
Speed swiftly o’er tlie narrow sea, 

For her let all abandoned be : 

Hail! Ali^ert hail! with loud acclaim, 
A nation gladdens at thy name. 

Hail I Albert hail ! 


3 . 


From furthest India shall you hear. 
How Britons, loyal, staunch and true. 
Join loud responsive in the cheer, 

And raise the song to welcome you, 
Wafting tlie sound to yon far shore. 

The sea-girt home they know no more : 
Hail I Albert liail I with loud acclaim, 

A nation gladdens at thy name. 

Hail I Alb ert hail I 


* These stands were written on the occasion of thTo^. 
hrth-day. and sung by the author after the health of the^S! 

Go„General. at GovernmlnmouHet 


Q 3 
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ffo Jjgumr** 


Sturdy Jem Hume, I send you here a book 
Which few have cared to read, — as few perhaps 
Had dared to write that started with a look 
To sale and popularity ; — such chaps 
As fill the flowing threefold-volume full 
Of love, of petty chances, small distress, — 

Of love which but for semi-sin were dull*-* 

A half-graped Bacchanal in quaker dress, 
Incongruous and prurient. On me 
Such pictures, neither art nor nature, pall. 

I love a truthful quaint simplicity 
That tells of ‘ Life-in-russet — yet withal 
Takes Life as living gives it, — not too proud 
To ettlo at humility, but which owns 
E’en woman in her sphere must be allowed 
To lead, — tho’ through all chance of time or tide 
Bom for one fate, and to one mission tied. 

H. Torrkns. 

BbRHAMPORE, I t- # 

August 5> 1849. j 


liaoeageo from " mabame 

Plasst, or the town I choose to call so, lies not 
very many leagues from Paris, on the main road (J 
the south of France. It is a type of the small 
French towns, very proud of dating its origin 
a Roman colony ; nay, having, she is proud to sa^ » 

♦ Written on the fly-leaf of a presentation copy of Madam*- 
Malguet. nrorm- 

t Madame De Malguet : a Tale of 1820. Longman^ ^ 
Green, and Longmans. Paternoster Row 1848. First puU 
the Eastern Star, a Calcutta weekly Journal, in 1844. 
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some of. her older towers placed on the foundation 
of buildings laid by those lords of tho ancient world. 
Here is an upper and a lower town; the former 
perched on the bluff of a rising ground, the latter 
cowering below the hill, as if claiming the protection 
of her stronger sister. The grey old walls which 
still surround the one, enclose stocks of crumbling 
I'uins which have once been churches, old detached 


liouscs in ^yhich dowagers dream out the dozy rest 
of their existence, a nunnery or two, a grammar- 
school, and much waste land, where a scanty crop 
ot barley makes shift to grow among the stones 
which composed the buildings that erst stood there. 
I he lower town, on the other hand, is a prosperous, 
tliiiving little city, that has beaten down her ram- 
j.arts, and made public walks of the place they held ; 
a tributary of the Seine runs past and partly through 
the space she occupies; her streets are neat, and 
her gardens trim ; she has barracks where troops 
might be quartered ; a theatre in which plays might 
be acted—though both arc for the time unoccupied ; 
and m short looks up to her elder relative with 
such a sort of mingled awe, compassion and con- 
tcunpt, as Mowbray, the rich cotton spinner, might 
do towards his penniless sixth cousin, that Mow- 
bray, who has with his forbears for three gencr- 
ations enjoyed starvation and the family dignity, 
guiltiest alike of derogation or utility. 

Sweeping past the walls of the older city without 
entering them, and rattling down a hill-side^ covert 
with low-cropped ymes, the liuge diligence in whiS 
our party rolled into Plassy, and thundered over 
.ts rough pavement, until in the market-place h 
stopped, arrested by Rcotot, before the 

nextXpfe?® describe in the 

“ Nous voici^^ said Madame Picotot. 
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I HAVE a special love and affection for a quiet, clean, 
small country town. After any tension of the mind 
— the pressure of severe study — ^the excitement ol 
a struggle with the world — the sickness of dis- 
appointed ambition— any thing, in short, which has 
worn and shattered the mental frame, how exquisite 
is the enjoyment of the quiescence of life such as one 
sees it in such simple, tranquil communities. It is an 
error to suppose that solitude is good in cases where 
the soul is sick of active disquietudes. The contrast 
between it and the x'ecent busy scene of our exist- 
ence is too gAat The mind falls back upon itself, 
and acts over again in reminiscence the causes of its 
ailment. No; when ill at ease, thwarted, vexed, 
and for the time hopeless, one should go off to mingle 
with new persons and new faces, in scenes wliere 
life is just active enough to give to thought sufficient 
occupation, without need to labour for the present, 
in order to create employment, or to fall back upon 
sad thoughts of the past to supply the want of it. 
In a cQuiitry town, above all, on the continent, a man 
may so manage as to create for himself for awhile a 
realisation of Thompson’s ‘‘ pleasant land of drowsy 
head,” so easily will life move on witlr simple com- 
panions and innocent pursuits. 

Our friend Merrick, who in his way was not 
without a spice of practical philosophy which stood 
him in good stead, had bethought him of all this ere 
he consented to forego the comparative solitude of tlm 
" propriety” Beaupre for a busier life in Plassy, attd 
on “ turning out ” next morning he had no reason to 
regret his having given in to his own impressions 
and the eloquent remonstrances of Madame Picotot 
against cet horrible BeauprL ” The house which 
Picotot had taken might serve almost as a type of the 
dwellings of the second or third class of the land- 
owning bourgeoisie of a French country town, h 
opened on a street leading from the market-place o 
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Plassy, just fronting the open space before a large 
stone fountain, much frequented by the gossips of the 
neigh bourhood, who drew thence the pure fluid while 
they enjoyed the pleasure of blackening characters 
jierhaps as pure, to their full and infinite satisfaction. 
The front or the building, which had been decorated 
with armorial carving along the projecting eaves, and 
tlie owner’s scutcheon above the carriage entrance 
no longer possessed those aristocratic distinctions, 
d(‘stroyed during tlie all-destructive days of that 
universal liberty which prevented people from doing 
as they ]•> I cashed— the Revolution. The house was 
])lainly whitewashed, and the Avindows of both the 
ground-floor (two of which were on either side the 


gateway) and the upper story were totally without 
ornament in or about them. Passing the carriage 
gate through a convenient wicket, you entered a 
passage going through the house, with a door of entry 
in it to the apartments on either side : those on the 
right were Merrick’s, the other door led to the suit 
of rooms sacred to the conjugal privacy of the 
1 icotots. You will ask why they selected a ground- 
floor^ for their residence ?— The rooms above were 
destitute of fire-places, and looked the very picture 
of discomfort. There were five of them, dreary, 
rambling chambers with alcoves for the beds, red 
tiled floors, and doors endowed with so happy a 
command over their own locks, as to be able to swing 
open when theu pleased, and remain steadily closed 
when you tried- to open them. These rooms were 
reached by a staircase of heavy masonry, open on one 
^de to the court round which the house was built. 
Opposite to It, on the other side, was the kitchen, and 
next to the kitchen was a large empty coach-house 
and cart-^hed. The stables again faced these build- 
ings on the same side as the clumsy staircase, tenant- 
^ss of steeds, for Picotot indulged not in such luxury. 
Liver and Lights, the only quadrupeds tfiere now; 
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had the whole of the six ruinous stalls to their own 
four-footed selves. 

At the bottom of the court were what had been 
the state-rooms. There were two of them, both on 
the upper story, reached by a double stair from the 
court The door on the landing-place opened into 
a sort of vestibule, whence on either side you entered 
the two saloons, whereof one was handsomely floored 
with inlaid oak, the only untiled flooring in the whole 
building. These saloons were small, but elegantly 
shaped old chambers, looking on one side on the court, 
on the other upon the little garden attached to the 
building. Both were full of lumber, to which, ac- 
cording to Ficotot, the proprietor attached great 
value ; indeed he only procured a lease of the premises 
by promising that the most scrupulous care should be 
taken of the miscellaneous contents of these rooms. 
When Merrick and he entered them, they were sur- 
prised at the quantity and value of the articles of 
furniture they found there, all old fashioned, and in 
a state of dilapidation more or less excessive; but 
had the fashion of the day in 1820 been as it is now, 
there were thousand on thousands of francs to be 
made by the contents of these rooms. 


When I think sometimes of dreary things on earth, 
there is one of all others which strikes me as the 
dreariest — a purposeless existence. This is indeed 
that dead void in life, the emptiness whereof nothing 
can conceal. Wealth cannot gild it ; nor can the ac- 
cessaries of luxury, nor the accident of birth, nor 
the incidents of position, make it tolerable. 
man doomed by his moral constitution, or hy its 
defective development, to ^ through this mort^ 
career without an object for his energies to wor 
ujwn, must be miserable, though he be the master o 
millions; Vhile, on the other Wid, he that knows 
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how to create for himself mental occupation, may be 
happier beyond the power of comparison in his 
obscurity, his poverty, and his reverses, than the 
envied owner of acres untellable, and of the cattle on 
a thousand hills. 


He passed the morning of the ensuing day at La 
Chalautre in the enjoyment of those pleasant things, 
good books and clever conversation. The long saloon 
in which the Marquise always sat was, now that 
winter had set fairly in, made less bleak and chilly by 
placing high screens so as to cut off the drafts of air 
that traversed the apartment Their arrangement 
made the room look more cheerful ; and with tlie aid 
of an enormous wood-fire the sensation of comfort 
within went as a counterpoise to the prospect im- 
mediately around the liouse, whore the leafless 
forest seemed fitly to assimilate with the ruins and 
wreck of the chateau, doubly distasteful to the eye 
amid the wintry desolation. Madame de Malguet 
seemed to be unaffected by external impressions such 
as these. She appeared rather to rise in spirits and 
111 cheerfulness with the increasing gloom of the sea- 
son. Adding to her dress, for warmth’s sake, as if to 
complete its quaintness, the light cloak of green 
cloth, which she termed her roquelaure,” in the lan- 
giia^e of some forgotten fashion,— she drew her easy 
cham still closer to the roaring blaze, and seemed as 
It were, to' imbibe a glow of genial kindness from’the 
very warmth she courted. Merrick had never seen 
her so un^reserved, so affectionately friendly as she 
W23 wito him that morning: her very nature, as ihe 
thought, showed signs of alteration; for, shaking off 
the deliberate, somewhat stem manner of her ordiWv 
lite, she became almost womanly by the pains she 
evidently to maintain the conversation on %ht 
and pleasing subjects, in language suit^ to the 
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themes it spoke of. Her gratification at seeing tha 
she was making herself agreeable was not less femi' 
nine, and the contrast between her usual self anc 
what she then was struck Merrick hardly less than 
the incongruous union of something like the charm 
of woman’s amiability, masked under the unseemly 
quaintness of male attire. 

There was one singular happiness in the intercourse 
between Madame de Malguet and the sailor, which 
to an Englishman more especially possesses a peculiar 
(diarm — I mean that perfect degree of mutual un- 
derstanding which produces wliat may be termed the 
(;ompanionage of silence. It is that very luxury of 
fellowsliip between two individuals thrown much 
together, when neither feels called upon to make any 
exertion for the maintenance of a sustained conversa- 
tion, — ^when both, according as the mood takes them, 
fall back upon their thoughts or their books, and 
pursue the study of either perhaps for hours without 
a word interchanged, save on occasion w’hen one mind 
by some intuitive impulse seeks to communicate its 
impressions to the other. The supreme contempt in 
which the Marquise held all the conventional rule* 
and-mcasure mode of making the agreeable, conduced 
perhaps in a great measure to the establishment of this 
footing of unfettered freedom between ‘ herself and 
Merrick ; and doubtless much of the charm he felt 
in her society arose from the sensation thence derived. 
After half an hour passed in lively talk on imaginative 
subjects, unconnected with themselves or aught about, 
them, each of the two companions liad relapsed into 
silence, Merrick on one side the huge fire trying ^ 
decipher the type and language of a black letter 
Froissart, the cherished property of .Monsieur Josse, 
— Madame de Malguet turning over the leaves o 
her favourite Ariosto, one of whose livelier 
had furnished the theme for their recent animated 
conversation. Slowly and more slowly did eac 
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successive pafre turn under the impulse of her liand, 
preoccupied as she evidently was with some internal 
train of reflection apart irom the immediate subject of 
tli(i printed leaf before her. At last, half addressing 
Merrick, liulf apostrophising her own thoughts, she 
said musingly — 

“ Was there ever aught ideal that had not reality 
fur its type as respects us human animals, I should 
like to know ? ” 

“ Hardly perhaps,” replied the sailor, seeing that 
men, even the most imaginative of poets, cannot think 
out of themselves; — as human things humanly 
thinking, they must always fall back upon humanity.” 

“ Very good r—then if that be the case, how do 
you explain the creation of these supposedly unreal 
heroines of tlie Florentine here, who makes of women 
such energetic powerful creatures, that whether in 
physical strcmgth or moral courage they are capable 
to cope with and subdue what is CQiiventionally called 
the nobler sex ? Must you not under your own 
sh(.wing idlow that, to give birth to this poetry 
female beings must have existed whose reality inspired 
the loot’s power to exaggerate on wliat they truly 
were ^ bay that all }X)etry is sentiment overstrained, 
fact overstated, or character overdrawn; fact, cha- 
racter, and sentiment must still have existed to give 
the type on which imagination in the poet worked.” 

‘‘•I hardly follow you,” said Merrick; if ’you 
seek simply to prove that all fiction is but a sort of 
vague analogy to some fact, why I can conceive your 
argument, but beyond tliat I am in the dark as res- 
pects the jiarticular question you refer to. What of 
these heroines ? ” 


“ This— that they, or something like them, were 
real e^stent women.— I have a creed in the masetda- 
of woman, that she, namely, if properly trained 
Hud exercised both m mind and body, has as much of 
the male essence of activity, energy, and daring, as 


R 
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man liimself: woman in the power of passive on 
durance is known to surpass the other sex;— lie 
patience under bodily suffering, her constancy undo 
mental trials, her self-denial, and licr self-control aii 
universally acknowledged : now, if there be so mud 
that is superior in her, superior to you men, elicitoi 
spontaneously out of her own nature, — how muol 
more that is excellent might not b}^ proper discijdiiii 
and training be brought forth, superior in itsowinuiv 
to aught that you can boast of? ” 

“ Allowing the theory to be correct, would vdii 
apply the practice to your sex at large ? w lio in 
that case would be left to perform woman’s doiiicstjc 
duties ? ” 

The drudges to be sure ! — just as with men, vuii 
have the common offices of life performed by those ot 
ordinary grovelling natures, who have not energy '-r 
spirit to rise above their sphere: so would it be 
those of the other sex in my system — they would fiH 
to their level ; and while the more exalted spirits lifted 
tliemselves above the feminility of tlieir being, and 
aimed at feats in arts and arms as daring quite and 
quite as excellent as men could hope to accOmplidi, 
their humbler sisters would hold their proper rank, 
and devote their life to — to — ” 

‘‘ To suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” said 
Merrick, finding it impossible to repress the aptitude 
of the (piotation, 

“ What English is that ? ” asked Madame de Mai- 
guet ; " translate it to mo : — excellent ! ” she contiiim'd. 
as Merrick gave the sense of the line in Italian-^ 
“ excellent I — ^that is the destiny of the lower 
order of women I ” 

“ And the higher ? ^ inquired the g^ailor. 

“ The higher have a line chalked out for them 
circumstance acting on natural character ; and the} 
become, according to me, or should become, more an 
more perfectionised according as they dev elope then 
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inascularity: how noble it is to see woman, victress 
over her own weakness, and freed from the chain of 
those propensities to whicli the fallibility of man is 
subject, take her position of influence and command, 
when circumstance calls her to fulfil a high and 
mighty destiny I Look at her, wielding arms and 
daring the horrors of battle under the sole impulse 
(»f high feeling ! You smile at the reality of my chival-’ 
ri(; heroines — remember only what evidence we found 
Imt a few days ago of the reality of such women in 
the Latin chronicle Josse brought and translated for 
us, — what was it, again? Odor — Oderic — ” 

Odei'icus Vitalis, was it not ? ” 

“The same— well, there I— what did we find? 
Wager of battle between women fairly challenged, 
and fairly fought I And in the glorious second 
crusade against the infidels, a band of warrior women 
regularly enrolled, equipped, and commanded by — 
what was she called, again ? — ^ the golden-footed 
dame'* Is not this evidence for me, and for mv 
theory ? 


“ Why, supposing the chronicle to be true ? ” 

“ And why not, pray ? If among men, as we sec 
and know that in our day there be, — as • we know 
tliere are, — a multitude of inferior natures whom you 
might call male females, should you suppose it im- 
possible that with us there should be a like number 
of superior intelligences, vhich properly developed 
might not raidt as female males? I look on mascu- 
line power, or mascularity, as a separate and peculiar 
essence, common to all human beings, irrespective of 
sex ; and I think that the power ^ circumstance, 
and the influence of mind, may elicit that essence as 
vividly m mv sex as in yours:— hence my belief in 
the reality of the type uiion which the poetic heroines 
ot chivalry were conceived.” 


♦ A. D. 1147, in the army of Conrad of Germany. 

R 2 
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“ All this, which is speculation,” replied Merrick 
smiling, — -“falls to the ground, unless you can ad- 
duce living instances in our own time of such beimrs; 
for as men are always the same, the manifestation of 
your doctrine should be visible in some shape or other 
in our own day as much as in those of Oderic or 
Ariosto.” 

“ You are laying what you suppose to be an ex- 
ceedingly cunning trap for me, most ingenious Cap- 
tain Merrick,” answered the Marquise ; “ you are 
trying to drive me to cite myself as instance, in proof 
of the truth of my own theory : — is it not so ? ” 

“ Nay, I do no more than expose you to the penalty 
of all theorists ; — they must pay for the luxury of 
the speculation in the dull heavy coin of fact, wlien 
proof is required of them.” 

“ Well then,” said Madame de Malguet, throwing 
herself back in her chair, — “ if you will be so uncoiir- 
teous as to make one talk of one self, I do cite inv 
humble and happy individuality as a case in point; 
the times are over when it would have been necessary 
to prove my argument by casing myself in plate and 
mail, and convincing you, like one of my Ariosto’s 
heroines, by practical home-thrusts and actual knock- 
down arguments. I need only quote my past life and 
present position. I have been weaned from even my 
earliest days from the feeling of all that is feminine, 

I have been compelled to elicit the mascularity of my 
nature, and I have become what you seo, essentially a 
male being, toiling at one time for my existence m 
the OTovelling pursuits of commerce, and so absorbed 
by them as to .find pleasure in the occupation,— 
another, placed as the last of an ancient race in po^' 
session of the home of my fathers, enjoying tbe 
plenitude of power within their domain, commanding 
obedience, — ay, and enforcing it! Now, had njy 
destiny been cast otherwise, — had I been doomed to be 
the domestic serf of a man I cared not for, do 
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think my mind would have developed itself, and that 
I could in that case have lived the useful life I have 
lived and am living ?” 

In this,” said the sailor, you speak of the con- 
tingencies to which you have been liable, and not of 
yourself ; — the question is. How would you have been 
hap[)iost, as wife, and woman ? or as — as — ” 

“ As Madame de Malguet, you would say ? To 
this I answer, do you behove in happiness ? — do you 
think such a thing exists? I have numbered more 
years than you, ayd I say no : in either case I should 
have had to support my own particular modicum of 
evil, without in the one having the satisfaction of 
doing as much good as in the other. Happiness, 
happiness for women I” continued the Marquise ; ‘‘ it 
is a poet’s dream! Woman’s nature is too frail and 
feeble to be capable of an approach to it ; too sensitive 
in itself, too subservient to the influence of man’s 
ca[)rice, to enjoy individually any pleasure, any real 
pleasure, on earth ; give them fans and furbelows, silk, 
satin, lace, and flattery, music, rouge, and a ballroom, 
and the fools may think they see something pleasur- 
able in life ; or else let them have all the anxieties, 
risk, pain, and distress of maternity ; let their child 
live and turn out neither an idiot nor deformed; and 
what then? ’Tis a son to break his mother’s heart 
by unkindness ; or a daughter to rival her if she be a 
coquette, or to shame her, if she be somethin better ; 
— is that happiness ? ” 

“ Why, seeing that you take frivolity on the one 
hand, and gloom on the other for the main subjects 
of your picture, of course it is not ; but in this way 
you don’t paint fairly, and moreover you have left 
out the main element in woman’s life, — love.” 

Love ! ” ejaculated Madame de Malguet ; Love I 
you men call it by a plainer, coarser name, and you’re 
right, for that is your sense of the sentiment ; with 
Woman, it is something else, something more refined, 

K 3 ^ 
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but for that very reason something more rife to their 
with the element of sorrow ; they by it become tht 
playthings of your leisure hours, the loathed objects 
of your satiety, objects that you worship yourselves 
in to-day, and spurn on the morrow as you would a 
withered rose I ” 

‘‘ But even allowing this, which par parmthhe I 
do not, — let me ask you whether you mean to ex- 
clude the idea of aught that is pleasurable from your 
scheme of the existent world? You seem to me, 


pardon me the expression, to be so l^ent upon paradox 
as to fly in the face of palpable fact I” 

No, I do not deny that there are pleasant things 
on earth, I merely say there are not happy ones ; ami 
that the sternest nature, because the least impression- 
able, is therefore the least unhappy ; — there is pleasure 
in the fulfilment of duty, there is pleasure in the exercise 
of beneficence, there is pleasure in the appreciation ot 
genius and intellect, and there are plenty of animal 
pleasures — the view of sunny hills, of shady forests, 
of lovely flowers; the enjoyment of the exquisite com- 
bination of sound in music, or of colour in painting,— 
ay, even,” said the Marquise cowering over the blaz- 
ing wood, “ tho luxury to a chilly thing like me ol 
such a cozy nook as this beside such a glorious fire. 

Yes,” answered Merrick, " but all 3iese from the 
fire upwards are selfish enjoyments ; have you no con- 
ception of personal gratification, apart from suen 
individual sources of it ? ” 


In her oddest abrupt way, Madame de Mal^5^ 
stretched a hand across to Merrick, and seized one of 
“ Pardon,” she said ; I* had forgotten you haxe 
unconsciously taught me that there is another sour'^^ 
of pleasure, unknown to me till I knew you, ana tba 
is symp^tliy of thought and feeling — thanks for it, 
double, tlianks now for recalling to me the 
of an enjoyment so new that I had not yet learnea 
class it among those I actually possessei” 
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Merrick returned the friendly pressure of the small 
thin dry hand that clasped his own, and both as before 
relapsed into the inward world of their own thoughts, 
having for the time exhausted the "subject of their 
conversation. Merrick had resumed his Froissart, 
and was deeply engaged in deciphering the black 
letter achievements of Sir Walter Manny, and his 
galkmt knights of Hainault, when he was roused from 
his studies by a sudden exclamation from Madame de 
Malguet. 

“ See there I look at the emblem of the human life 
you have been speaking of I” 

He turned to the window, and found it was snow- 
ing heavily, the thick flakes whirling and twisting 
through the still evening air, settling already in 
fantastic masses on the ruined terrace and desolate 
garden, shutting out, in the density with which they 
floated down, all sight of the opposite hill and its bare 
and dreary vineyards. 

“ There is the story of our career I cold frail things, 
poured forth at random on the wide scene of exist- 
ence, to fall deviously to earth, and melt away into 
oblivion!” 

It was a desolate thing to look upon that quiet 
valley without a sign of life; and the sad add solemn 
words of the strange being who addressed him fell on 
the sailor’s ear, so as to convey a sort of moral chill in 
ht accordance with the season and the sight before 
him. He gazed on it for a while in silence ; and then 
remembering with the thought of the snow storm his 
engagement for the evening, and the immediate neces- 
sity of his return to Plassy, turned to the Marquise 
and told her that he must be gone. She heard him 
with evident displeasure and disappointment 


There is a point, as we doubtless in our time 
have all expenenced, at which intense mental emotion 
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overcomes the powers of human endurance, Natun 
over-racked, seeks then, in temporary torpor of tli 
senses, a refuge from tlie torture of reflection. I 
lethargy more dead tlian that of sleep pervades on 
being, and the vital functions, to all appearance fu 
the time suspended, altogether act with such fain 
and feeble influence as docs not suffice to let us kno\) 
that life has not departed. The reaction from tlji; 
state of syncope is various in various persons. Con- 
stitution and temperament, bodily habits, and mental 
qualities, have their share in regulating it. Witli 
some the trance passes away in tears, in lassitude, and 
in prostration : in others it operates like a wholesome 
respite from suffering, past the power to endure ; and 
in them the mind refreshed and re-invigorated resumes 
its sway with temperate calmness, and all the enerirv 
of perfect self-possession: while there are those in 
whom excitement, but half developed when mind and 
body sink beneath it, re-appears, on the return of con- 
sciousness, in a shape more violent and more deter- 
mined. Of such are persons of imaginative minds, 
unused to acknowledge the influence of the senses; 
and of such was Madame de Malguet 
She lay long like a creature entranced on the floor 
of the salbon, while Brigitta lavished every effort mi 
her, by which it might be possible to recall her to 
hersetf. The Calabrese had no need to call for aid. 
She had purposely kept all away from her lady^ 
apartments. Cool, and patient, and devoted, she deter- 
mined to keep at all risks the secret which she had 
dimly guessed, and now alone had full assurance of 
a perfect secret from all but her own self. Alas ! had 
she not loved, and loved unhappily ! humble as 
she, a poor menial, lowly and uneducated,— 
woman’s instinct was sharpened by the experience ot 
.suffering, the sense of sympathy, the devotion of a 
grateful loving heart to the only being that had been 
kind when the world was a great blank, and all iwan- 
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kind as nothing. Shb hid with the jealousy of aifec- 
tion her mistress’ weakness, as fain she would in early 
days have hid her own. She thought of the dreadful 
hour in wliicdi she had to avow to her own bosom a 
passion, fatal to her mental peace and worldly reputa- 
tion. She saw the action of what she had herself 
endured now reproduced in the person of her lady, — 
and that too under circumstances such as to render 
the personal suffering of the victim a million times more 
Iioignant than could have been the case with even her 
unhappy self. She had loved when youth at any rate 
miglit be urged in excuse of her infatuation : she had 
loved, — but hardly out of her own sphere : she had 
hn ed — pretending to be nought more than what she 
really was, a kindly hearted, trusting, artless woman, 
alive to all the impulses of her sex, disowning and 
ashamed of none of them. But how was it with her 
mistress I High-born, jiroud, cold, collected, impas- 
sive, despising all that had reference to the distinctioii 
of sex, even to that extent which led her to disclaim 
the necessity of conforming to the conventional differ- 
ences of dress and habiliment, of manners, and mode 
of being, which distinguish, in social life, the female 
from the rnale, she had, as it were, spurned her sex, 
and repudiated the existence in her person of any of 
Its attributes, as markedly as she had rejected the use 
of those external habits whereby woman seems to own 
the softness of her nature, and acknowledge her 
inaptitude for the stirring life and active callmgs of 
the sterner and the stronger sex. Poor, poor, proud 
helpless being I here lay she, — her moral force all 
shattered by the influence of that stronger sexual 
power, which she had denied, defied, and at 
nought, her boasted self-control annihilated, — her 
lofty arrogant assumption of the command of intellect 
oyer instinct humbled to the dust, — her idle self-suffi- 
eient doctrines swept away, — and all by one plain 
simple touch of woman’s passion ! 
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Yes — all are* one: — we are every soul of us 
children of the same great himily! Nature, our 
common mother, has hid the germ of like and kindred 
feelings in the hearts of all human creatures; and (it 
may be soon, it may be late,) the germ will vegetate, 
the latent principle of life will struggle forth, the 
instincts we arc born witli will assert their right, and 
claim dominion over us. Years may pass away ; the 
eye may sink, the cheek may wither, the pride of 
youth may perish, the vigour and the bloom of early 
days may droop, and fade never to return again in 
their freshness and their beauty: but the inmost 
feelings of the soul will undergo no like change; 
these, if uncalled on, and uncxercised, lie dormant, 
but not extinct : they partake of an immortal nature, 
and are not the slaves of years, nor of times, nor of 
seasons : through them is the heart green though the 
head be grey ; by tJiem, even in our latest years, is the 
dormant influence of nature exliibited, marking us out 
as being sent on earth to fulfil each our duties, accord- 
ing to the class of which we have been created. Like 
the grain found in the mummied corpse, which gave 
fruit although entombed for ages, so with us are the 
affections deathless, waiting only for occasion to call 
forth their vitality, and make them bud, and blossom, 
as freshly as if all around were spring. 


Death in the hour of exultation, — prostration in 
the moment of pride, — fortune heaped high upon un* 
hoped success, — all things counter-current to mans 
hope, belief, and expectation; — such is the sunio 
existence. As in the elemental world, powers, iniin* 
ences, and attractions tend sudden toward some sing^® 
point, by laws to men inscrutable, to work out nature 3 
phenomena ; so in our moral being the causes eliciting 
the crisis of a life act no less wonderfully 
another from quarters socially antipodean. 
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are tliese but lessons in the school of ecjiiality — ex* 
pii^itions of the ^reat truth a^iinst which tlie artifice 
of society would revolt — that there he, namely, no 
castes, nor classes, nor divisions amon^ mankind, so 
that human life cannot he lived ])y any luiman crea- 
ture as in a spliere a[)art? J^ike the exhalations of 
his earth, man circles and mingles in one medium 
in>ej)arahle from his kind : the delicate breath of 
Aral)y and the heavy fo'tors of the Accursed 
Seas are char^a'd with a like power, and, ran^in^ 
wide in air, their ottice in the thundeiwloud is 
one. 


RANK. 

1 . 


Hank, — oli ! thou accident of birth ! 

Hank, — oh ! thou cumbrous clog to ])assion ! 
Sliall l(jwdy charms, and lovely worth, — 
Shall truth and love, ne’er come in fashion ? 
ddie hand that proj)s tlie lazy vine, — 

The face that owns it — shame in feature 
And form, the high-born shapes that shine. 
Paint, bright, in courts, insulting nature. 

2 . 

Deck thee, my love, ’neutli yon broad trees, 
With simple gauds, juid wild-grown flowers. 
Nor gorgeous jewel sweet as these, 

Nor ball so bright in lordly bowers : — 

The time shall come, m v low -lx)rn bride 
Past pain with princelypys shall solace, — 
And beauteous in her rural pride, 

With village charms eucliant a palace I 
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The humourist in Vivian Grey, who made a pic- 
ture gallery of his parlour windows by looking on the 
same landscape through differently coloured panes, 
altered the face of nature as men in their moral 
vision change the acts of man. It is the mental 
retina that colours the deeds which it reflects, and 
the less sophisticated the reflector, the stronger the 
shade it imparts. Age and experience, or in other 
words, trial and trouble, deaden the medium to its 
proper neutral tint; but, till this be eflected, to 
different natures the same subject may be bathed in 
the golden tintage of a Claude, or deepened by the 
bold obscure of Salvator Rosa, — and both wrong- 
fully and against the truth. However so it is, and 
so men see their way, literally, as in that glass by 
which the sacred rhetorician exemplified his argu- 
ment — darkly. This is the secret of what are 
termed first impressions, moral convictions, instinctive 
conceptions, and the like — the offspring of prejudice, 
and of that inaptitude to admit the influence of pos- 
sible causes, which is the source of so much mischief. 
Under this colouring an honest and politic bluntness 
is taken as evidence of the manners of a boor ; luiob- 
trusion becomes indifference, and accident, offence. 
Under this influence, when properly considered, we 
explain the apparent paradox of the true importance 
of trifles, which, amalgamated, constitute human life, 
as by them men are made or marred ; and contem- 
plating it, we may smile in our turn at the wise man. 
who accepts chance, while he denies a destiny, as it 
all were not cause, and all effect 

The numerous ass^blage broke up and dis- 
persed, each to his own home, with many a merry 
laugh, and whoop, and call, but with scarcely a sign 
of excess, and none of strife or anger. The sih't^^ 
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(UnIv of tlie diinini'shofl moon rose above tlie forest, 
;m»l ^lione placidly on the lioinehound revellers, 
liMidiiie: them her welcome li<^ht upon their way. The 
(;haT>e was deserted, the })artin<]r guests had gone, 
.Hid those, as i\[adante de Felingue and the Finots, 
who stayed the night, were retired’ wearily to their 
chambers ; yet still Annechet lingered on the torraco 
before the chateau, Madame de Malguet, IMerrick, 
the Dragoon, and Father Wlascjuez, her companions. 

“ No, dear aunt,’’ she exclaimed, with her musical 
low laugh ; “ you must indeed let me be a naughty 
child to-night, and refuse to go to rest, as I used to 
do witli the g()od sisters, who sometimes knew hardly 
how to chide me bedwards; it is the animation of a 
]iew ha[)[)lness that keeps me w'aking.” 

Like a full-grown child, dear Annechet,” said the 
lady, “ that cannot sleep for thinking of its doll.” 

And the doll ? ” eiK^uired Merrick. 

‘^And the happiness, my daughter?” asked tlio 
cliurclnmm in the grave and thoughtful style ho could 
.i.>sume, and yet ho gentle. ♦ 

With a fascinating hesitation, iinmixed, however, 
w'itli the slightest tiiint of awkwardness, she answered 
Father Velasquez — 

•* The world is a new life for me, father, and it 
seems to me that I must have seen its brightest side, 
and tasted of its purest pleasures, to know the holy 
sort of excitement which proceeds from pure sym- 
pathy with the happiness of many fellow-creatnrc*^. 
I am a full-grown child, and answer (picstioiis like 
one,” added she, with a half smile not destitute of 
humour, as she ghmcotl below her eyelids tow^ards tlie 
sailor ; — ‘‘hut even wdth tiic nothingness of rny 
knowledge, I think I can trace out my dear aunts 
‘ doll ’ in the deeds,” she said, laughingly, “ of 
many full-grown children else than I : every one that 
has a motive and an object has his doll.” 

“ We cull it hvbbrj in English,” observed tlie sailor. 

s 
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“And that is,— to ask a question of you in my 
turn ? ” . 

“A hack, or sorry horse, that one is always riding.” 

“ You are an equestrian people, you men of Eng- 
land,” observed tlie priest — “e({iiestriaii to excess, 
while in France the nation is said to be possessed by 
a passion for vain apparel; the one illuj^tration ba- 
lances tlic other, and the vanity of human \vishes is 
best typified in either by a popular allusion to the 
national weakness.” 

“It seems to mo,” suddenly observed the dragoon, 
“ that, with all deference, you have fallen beside the 
argument, if argument there were; for Mademoiselle 
st)okc of a sympathy with the feelings of fellow- 
creatures, that is, of all mankind, and conse(]ucntly 
of something sincere — of something above national 
vanities, which A^anishwhen nations rise in concert to 
strive sincerely for a common object I ” 

“ Good I ” exclaimed involuntarily the nnn of 
Bruges, Avho Avas thinking of blessed Palestine and 
a new crusade. ^ 

“ You honour mo,” replied the new made noble,, 
whose head was teeming Avith uniA^ersal republicanism 
as he spoke of kindred nations. 

“ You haA'C forgotten one fact, fi’iends,” said Ma- 
dame do Malguet, “ Avhen you generalize regarding 
nations and their objects, and that is, the impossibility 
of classing nations in the lump as partisans of any 
noble object systematically. Take the nobles of each 
nation, and put an abstract point of honor or of 
justice to them, and cacli will with one common con- 
sent nobly support it.” 

“ Or ot^ religion, aunt,” eagerly observed Annechet ; 
“ look to the crusades I ” 

“ Tliat there are noble men in all nations,” inter- 
posed Merrick, “ and that noble natures must sym- 
patliise, is true: but that there are circumstances 
Avhich ennoble a Avhole people for the time in a mass, 
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as, in tins land of France, the spirit of patriot re- 
sistance (lid not so many years ago, is not less cer- 
tain: how then is your dogma to take elfect — as 
based on moral sympathies, casual circumstances, or 
iiiiiate nobility ? ” 

“ Jh'fore we dogmatise at all, had we not hotter 
understand what exactly we are talking of?” asked 
the dragoon, who seemed to take interest in a s})ccies 
of conversation lie usually avoided in public. Anne- 
chet and Merrick laughed at the quiet mode in which 
the (piestion was put, . while Madame de Malguet 
said — 

•• Then do you tell us what we each were thinking 
of, vlien he spoke?” 

A ay,” replied her nejdicw, that were calling on 
me to (lo too much, because one or two of us may 
hav e been merely speculating on the fulfilment of his 
or her tlieorctical fancy, which answers to Made- 
moiselle’s doll, Merrick’s hobby, or my chetml de 
which may each in its way be unreal; but 
I^radomoisellc Amicchet’s feeling was no doll, nor 
hobby, nor dmval of any class or character, but a 
reality — the animation which results from sympathy 
with our fellow-creatures. 7’he good father Jed us 
away upon a feu foUet, a will-o’-the-wisp, for illustra- 
tion, to the vanity of human wishes, and the extent of 
national weakness. I tried to revert to the original 
subject, and Madame and Merrick took partial views 
of it according to their several impressions.” The 
speaker paused, for with three of liis auditors there 
was a mute expression of surprise in the look with 
whicli they regarded him. Somewhat embaiTassed, 
he added, If 1 have spoken more than is niy wont, 
it was in an endeavour to show Mademoiselle 1 
understood her.” 

She raised her downcast eyes, and simply an- 
swered, ** You do understand me, Monsieui’ de la 
Clialautre.” 

S 2 
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There was a silence. Madame do Malguet foniitl 
a ineaningiiess in Amiechet’s tone, which liked lier 
not. Merrick felt as though his friend eclipsed him 
at the only moment in wliich he would have eared 
liimself for the ascendant Father Velas(|iiez was 
like Shakspearos bowler, whose circuitous east to- 
wards the distant goal “ went not unha]>pily against 
the bias.” The desultory discussion pleased him, iis 
one to be led whither he liked, and he continued it 

“ The point is, I take it, as now put, that the 
greater the amount of true symj)athy among mankind 
that can be pr^xluced, the more pleasure excited in 
generous mhids, the stronger the energy created, and 
the more benelieial its effect to the world at large : — 
now, as ^yo understand Mademoiselle and the ^lar- 
fjuis, this sympathy is not dependent on moral unity, 
casual circumstances, or innate nobility of character, 
as suggested by jCaptain Merrick, hut on all of them 
conjointly. Let us know what common subject, de- 
pendent on these points, would most affect men by 
sympathy for tlieir common benefit ? 

So spoke the priest, and each answered after the 
thought that pre\ ailed dominant in them. 

The love of honour, and the spirit of freedom.” 

“A ell ivalric devotion to the good, the noble, and 
the true.” 

“ Patriotism displayed in self-denial for the common 
good, and a sense of duty in time of danger.” , 

The dragoon, the lady, and tlie sailor having given 
these characteristic answers in succession, Annechet 
hesitated, and as she did so excused herself of indecision. 

“ It is the phrase, and not the idea, fails me,” she 
said ; ‘^hut surely honour, freedom, devotion, all 
self-denial, and every duty are comprised and under- 
stood in religious feeling.” 

‘‘ In its active exercise, doubtless,” observed the 
priest, “ good and noble impulses will prevail to unite 
men’s minds for a time, but the impulse over, the 
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svnipatliy is gone ; there is no moral coliesion possible 
Avitliout the religious element in society ; and when 
the want of it is most apparent, we have wars, trea- 
cheries, and divisions, scliisms in the church for 
wordly ends, and revolutions in the state for party 
])in‘poses ; for then the Lord’s vineyard is no loiiLer 
fenced round, and the beasts of the field rush in, ai.d 
wa^te its pleasantness.” 

Dear sister Anastasia ! ” exclaimed Annechot, 
do you remember how piteously she would bewail 
the defection of Christendom, and from the cause you 
cite, good father, — when the Infidel broke in a id 
destroyed her beloved Byzantium, and Christ’s 
church ill the East I ” 

“ It is an apposite instance,” said Father Velas- 
({uez, turning to his auditors, who, 'perhaps, cither 
not caring to argue, or not in a condition to reply, 
left the field of declamation to the priest ; the 
instance is most happy ; for, in those days, Italy, 
whence the liead of the church ought to have 
showered the strength of Europe on the invaders, 
had scarce recovered the strange sight of the trijile 
crown claimed by three so-called popes, ere the 
danger of invasion menaced her very coasts ; and 
there were few to defend, and none to avenge, 
Christendom and the church. Strange that the 
task of that immediate defence should fall on those 
jieople who had most obstinately opposed the Holy 
See ! They refused it, and from that day they never 
prospered.” 

“ You allude,” said Madame de Malguet, " to the 
Genoese.” 

The Genoese, aunt, and the Venetians: tlie first, 
sister Anastasia used to say, deserted her ancestor, 
Constantine (for she was of the Palgeologi,) when the 
siege was at the hottest, and their aid most needed, 
because their leader, Justiniani, was hurt in the hand I 
The second, who had basely held off from the strife, 

s 3 
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althougli their colonies were next to suffer, disgraced 
tlieinselvcs by sending the initiatory embassy to the 
Turk, ere he were settled in his cont|uest; hut,” 
slie added, all maritime nations are alike — selfish, 
cruel, and perfidious I” 

Anneehet I ” exclaimed Madame de Malguet, 
with startling vehemence; say you that be- 
fore ” 

Your pardon, madam,” interposed the priest with 
a voice of bland deprecation, “ and still more yours, 
M. Merrick. My dear daughter has but had a 
glimpse, a little glimpse, of the world, after imbibing 
ideas for years from enthusiastic persons who had seen 
nothing of it.” 

Nay,” said the dragoon, Merrick does not re- 
quire explanations tp excuse a casual phrase hastily 
littered ; wliile I dare say those who deserted of the 
_the 

Genoese,” suggested Anneehet. 

Of the Genoese were mercenaries, or mere allies, 
few in number.” 

They were two thousand strong, as Phranza says 
in his history,” observed th*e nun. 

Two thousand ■ why twenty times the number 
could not make head in defence against an active 
enemy, if the walls were then as I saw them in extent” 
“ As you saw them. Monsieur dc la Chalautre ?” 
inquired Anneehet. 

“ I returned from Egypt by Constantinople and 
tlie Isles,” was the reply. 

What I you have seen Cairo, where St Louis 
fell, and Pera, where dear sister Anastasia was born, 

Argos, and Mitylene ” 

She was interrupted in the excitement of her 
queries by Madame de Malguet, wdio, with an ex- 
pression of annoyance she comd not repress, said — 
"Captain Merrick, my dear Anneehet, has been 
waiting these five minutes to ask you why the repu- 
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tation of maritime nations in Europe is of tlie nature 
you mention.” 

'fho min blusliej red in the cold moonlight, more 
u itli the sense of sorrow for having given pain, than 
in tlie consciousness of injustice to those of whom she 
spoke. 

“ I beg Captain Merrick’s pardon,” she said, 
“ with my whole lieart ; but,” looking up dcpend- 
ingly on Eather Velasquez, “ I have been taught 
always to think, as I have said.” 

“ ’Tis a hard doctrine to inculcate,” observed Mer- 
rick, and to be taught, under your favour, in a 
convent — hardly a Christian one : will you apply it 
in France to the Normans ? ” 

“They have ceased to ho maritime,” said the 
priest ; “ for the rest, as to perfidy, you know their 
])resent reputation in France; as to the Venetians 
and the Genoese, the former ‘have ever sacrificed 
Christendom systematically to their own selfish 
policy ; the latter let tlie doors of the' west be 
wrenched from them while employed in internecine 
persecutions.” 

The Portuguese ? ” 

“ Ask Albuquerque of his victories in the East, 
and read of the conquest of Brazil, unless indeed the 
history of their alliance with your own people be not 
enough.” 

“ The Dutch, surely, are a brave and honest people ?” 

“ They have fought for their dykes, and that well, 
and measured their woollens with a ti’ue ell-wand : 
but for cruelty, what say you to Amboyna ? — and 
that comes home to you — or Surinam, or ” 

“ I have done,” said Merrick, somewhat discon- 
^•vrted : “ yet once more ; leaving the Spaniards out, 
soldiers at sea, and at sea as soldiers — as some one 
said of them — what of the English? are they not 
known a generous race, champions of the weak, 
and honest even to roughness ? ” 
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There was a moment during which the conversa- 
tion between Annechet and tlie dragoon, uninter- 
rupted during the above encounter, was suspended, 
and all hung on the priest’s words, as ho replied with 
deliberation. 

“ So, Captain Merrick, they love to think tliem- 
selves, insomuch that many take the converse of the 
last idea, and make roughness the test of honesty; 
as to their championliood, they have fought, like other 
people, tor 'others, when it served themselves: but as 
to the general ([ucstion, let me ask you, whether you 
served at the bombardment of Coj)enhagen, and what 
you think of its political justice? Was it \var, 
or piracy ? Had Nelson been Drake, and tlie 
Baltic the Spanish maui, which would you Iiunc 
termed it ? ” 

If the sailor was silenced by this sally, in manner 
so bhnidly, kindly made, as to disarm resentment, 
Madame de Malguet was humiliated. Her hero had 
had the worst of it, where she had anticipated for 
him an even field, if not a victory : but hoAv to con- 
test a point on which bright eyes have looked their 
determination, and soft lips firmly spoken words ir- 
revocable ? The champion who feels fight his duty, 
but yet would please her, whose knight he encounters, 
is crippled ere he can draw his sword ; and so wa^ it 
with the sailor. 

After years of toil, danger, obscurity, and penury, 
and scorn, to sit by night on the terrace of a noble 
chateau, with the landscape, plunged in shadow, or 
bathed in the deceptive moonshine, ^enhanced thereby 
in beauty and in vastness ; to feel oneself rich, noble, 
honoured, prosperous, young enough still to enjoy 
life, yet with experience to avoid its follies; and 
by one’s side a creature, liker the beatific dreams 
that visited Correggio, and by him stamped with 
being, were transrcrred immortally to colour, tlian 
aught earthly ; to hear her ask of the scenes of perils 
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nnd of tlic strano;e lands, and stranger men tliat one 
had known, ancl to ]>onr into her listening ear the 
storv of the hard past amid the blessed jiresent! If 
tlK‘ dragoon exultefl, and if, thongh he loved his 
friend not less, the heart witliin him were glad that 
the maiden unconscionsl}^ esehewed the destiny which 
eartldy scheming had designed for her, it was but the 
inevitable course of nature, declaring that her son 
was neither more nor less than man. 

The sailor looked upon the pair, and thought of 
Othello and lair Desdemona: — 

“ Slic loved me for the dangers I had passed, 

And I loved her that she did pity them.” 

And as the lines with painful iteration beat upon the 
brain, as in like ease some weary speaking passage, 
liati’fully a[)plicable to occasion, wdll ever obtrude 
itself on recollection till one hates the faculty — the 
demon of Othello’s later loves stole into liis own 
heart. Merrick was jealous, as Merrick could be 
that is, and tried, swallowing the bitter of his own 
rehutf, not to be mean enough to envy where be 
could not succeed. The priest in the interim sat 
gazing upward on the peaceful sky, abs(;rbed in 
thought, ajid to all appearance unconscious of what 
was passing round him ; this calmness, real or affected, 
fiu-med sti\)ng contrast to the tumult that reigned in 
the bosom of the lady of La Chalautre. 


annecjiet’s roundelay. 

“ Throughout the realms of boundless space, 
A might creative bids us trace 
The presence of its power : 

Speaks in the ardent blaze of day, 

Or when men’s hearts do God-ward stray 
In still and midnight hour. 
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Oh ! hear it in the sound of life 
Tliat fills the crowded town, 

Or the deep roar of mortal strife 
Sweepinjy the strong man down ; — 

Or song of birds, or wind-tossed trees, 

Or rills, or waves ; — for they 
Are vocal all with melodies 
That make us sing and pray.” 

A ND SHE, the framer of this strange combination? 
Tlie framer of the scene of mimic life may take his 
troop of human puppets, and say : “ Be you the* 
lover, you the lady — you the rival— you, fond— 
you, cruel — you, repentant; and, at the last, let all 
of you ho happ3";” and thus may ho teach man I'roin 
himself how his life goes. The highest human mind 
that has lived on earth (for what wc know) did this, 
and did it nobly. The cautious politician ina^’ lead 
nations to dependence, or force them to antagonism, 
saying, “ you shall be served, and therefore serve ; 
you, forced to fight, and yield.” The wisest men 
liave done so, and often well. The merchant again 
ma}' rule markets, and raise fictitious famines, and 
false gluts, desiring some to starve awhile that he 
niav be rich for over, and cheating others with the 
mockery of plenty. Many try this, more or less 
wisely, and some succeed. The artificial masses of 
society which mj^n has formed may bo ruled and 
schooled by men, as the playwright schools and rules 
man’s imitators ; but, in our mortd being, there is a 
Iiigher destiny at w'ork than that which human in- ’ 
fluence devises. And, indeed, I never saw one in 
his or her right judgment set about practishig upon 
it. There will be always found a blind before such 
a person, of passion or interest. He begins blindly 
and continues blind, thinking he sees what is not ; 
and so was it with tli'e lady of La Chalautre. , 
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1'ITE ICE-PALACE of Catharine of Russia was 
])Oi*]iaps ill tlie long catalogue of human futilities, 
uboiit as futile a thing as the hand of man ever created. 
Cold, elusive, uninhabitahle, and semi-transparent to 
the sight of all men, the very burlesque of solidity, it 
melted to naught without tlic will of the founder, on 
the near ai)proach of the natural atmospheric iiiHu- 
eiiees, which in their genial warmth, forbade dura- 
tion to the artificial bulk, that seemed a shelter, yet 
\\ as none. 

The passionless and systematic scheme which piles 
heart upon heart, building up a system of society in 
Avhich the affections have no resting place, calling 
this union, is not unanalogous to such actual junc- 
tion of ice-blocks. All see through the structure ; 
none have trust in its lastingness ; and when from 
without, a warmer ray touches the mass, it resolves 
into the tyi)e of all that is unstable, — water. 

The hateful liypocrisy of pretending to believe the 
t'xisience of a feeling of mutual attraction in the 
hearts that interest thus conjoins, is a necessary and 
inherent attribute with those who are the builders 
and framers, the schemers and designers of such un- 
natural combinations. Worldly motives are ashamed 
of themselves, and liang the frippery of false senti- 
ment up to hide their ugliness ; wnich, like the rich 
blonde veil over septuagenarian features, enhances 
with a disreputable affectation, the foulness that, to 
the eye of the discerning, it cannot conceal. ‘‘ Deep 
calleth unto deep,” and lie responds to lie, but none 
need be deceived save those that choose to be so ; 
the mind must be bent and bowed to make it accept 
falsehood as trutli ; or bow and bend itself to do so. 


Thus went fair Annechet, blessed and blessing, 
from the valley of La Chalautre, nor should she look 
^q^on its pleasant woods and glassy mere again, till 
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she were a wedded wile, and they niigiit can nor 
mistress. 

“ You went, and took the Spring witli you” 

sings in his lament some Irish hard, as it' a\ itli tlie 
absence of the loved being, tlie verdure of the trees 
had faded, the perfume of tlu' Mowers liad failed, an<l 
tlie bright glow of nasc.ent life passed otf from the 
face of smiling nature. This is the poetic illustration 
of one of the commonest of feelings, — that which in- 
vests ordinary objects with interest, while the crea- 
ture we care for, is connected with tliem ; and thence, 
earried out in more imaginative minds to the wide 
Held of Nature herself, makes ns see tlie horizon 
pale with the diminution of our personal hopes or 
jileasiires. 
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5C!ie ^laiitcljed of 3fjaltc0pearf anli of 

It is one of the most interesting of speculations to a 
contemplative person to weigh and to compare the 
•lifierent modes in which great contemporaneous 
minds have treated the same idea: but one more 
interesting still, is, to take up the consideration of one 
and the same thought as dwelt upon by men of com- 
manding intellect with the interval of centuries be- 
tween them. In the one case the differences are pure- 
ly moral. The social influences, and the habits of 
conventional observance affect contemporaneous indi- 
viduals to a great degree equally. Variety of mental 
organization causes them to think variously with res- 
pect to the same tiling; but their mode of treating it 
must be of^ necessity similarly affected as regards 
external impressions, borrowed from the society about 
them, in which they have been contemporaneously 
born and educated. 

In the other instance, the state of things is widely 
different. It is not only the moral man wherein is 
liere the germ of opposition. The social habits which 
a term of three centuries separates, — the relative 
grossness or refinement which mark periods so dis- 
tant from one another — ^the diversity of reigning phi- 
losophical tenets at one as opposed to thp other time, 
— must, it is evident, cause the training of either 
great mind to be cast in a different mould, — and it is 
♦ urious to see in what or how their fancies and their 
feelings amalgamate, or prove mutually repulsive 
when occupied about the same matter. 

I was led the other day to a practical application of 
these reflections by reading and comparing the play 
of Macbeth, as i*endered by Schiller, with its great 
original. The translation by the mighty German 

T 
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struck me as approaching more nearly to tlie dignity 
of original composition than did any rendering of a 
poem from one into another language with which 
it has hitherto been my fortune to meet. The 
genius of the tongue in which it is written is that of 
our own, as regards vigour, strength, and power of 
expression ; while again, on tlie other hand, its extra- 
ordinary Hex ibility, richness, and innate resources of 
composition, enable it to supply a philological defici- 
ency by the happy invention of the moment, and 
express the fulness of idea wlierever a failing offers in 
the exactitude of words. There was one part of 
the play to which, as would every Englishman, I 
looked with peculiar interest — the mode, namely, in 
which the German poet had treated the supernatund 
influences which bear so material a part in its action, 
— first, as to the spiritual and poetic essence of them ; 
and next, as to the mechanical, and pui’ely dramatic 
mode of their treatment. 

The witches of Shakespeare we have long learned 
to consider as creations so isolated and peculiar, as to 
offer a type wholly dissimilar to any thing of their 
sort to be found in other literature than our own. 
They are not Fates, though fate-foretellers, — they do 
not command, but merely produce great effects by 
indirect action, — they exercise a power less their cfwn 
than deriving activity from the plastic nature of the 
subject on which it is employed. With all this, they 
have a strange mixture of the common with tlie ter- 
rible, of the grotesque with the sublime, while, such 
is the wondrous geuius by which they are created, 
wo are not deterred by the homeliness and vulgarity 
(to use the word) of the images in which they express 
themselves, from seeing in them the type of the ^-eat 
instrument of evil surrounded^by the most fearful of 
its attributes. 

That one of another nation than ourselves should 
attempt to render in his own tongue the language 
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rich to us with such strange incongruities, is in itself 
u task of sufficient daring. How, then, will lie acquit 
liiinscU' undertaking it in our own day, the original 
haling been written more than two centuries ago? 
Shakespeare’s audience believed in the existence of 
supernatural beings such as he set before them — 
vSchlller’s is an auditory composed (the ])hiIosophical 
liortion) of men inclined to doubt even of their own ; 
— Shakespeare appealed to the imaginative ignorance 
of his day, while Schiller has to work upon the en- 
lightened scepticism of the most metaphysical of 
cNtant nations: — the. Englishman wrote for coarse 
natures and superstitions, — the Gorman has to poetise 
for minds the most refined and critical. In this dif- 
ficulty, as respects the latter, the question has been 
treated with all the power of a great dramatist, and 
all the discrimination of a true critic in poetry. The 
essentially imaginative portions of the witch scenes, — 
that one for instance about the cauldron, and both 
the interviews with Macbeth, — are given with tlie 
most ('areful literality both as to word and to phrase ; 
but when the Weird Sisters are introduced alone, the 
translator has in one case amplified for the sake of 
dramatic exposition, — in the other, altered, in order 
to avoid what might in all probability have been 
almost past rendering as written in the original ; — 
or if rendered, might have conveyed ideas to the 
audience wholly unconsonant with the character of 
tl\e mysterious beings in whose mouths the words are 
put. It is, and.to sdl appearance ever must be, one 
of the mysteries of language, the power of relative 
verbal affection. The sentence I repeat in one 
tongue makes you weep ; translate it ever so exactly 
into another, and the words are either meaningless, or 
merely risible. 

Sli^espeare in his opening scene does no more than 
introduce us to certain supernatural beings, who let 
us understand that after the battle, then occurring, 
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they purpose to meet the hero of the ensuing drama. 
'Jdie ten lines of this scene have been called “ the key- 
note of the tragedy. They take us,” says the critic, 
out of the course of ordinary life : they tell us tliere 
is to be ‘supernatural soliciting;’ they show us that 
we are entering into the empire of the unreal, and 
that the circle of the magician is to be drawn about 
us — that is, according to my view, they allow us to 
infer all this ; but surely they tell us little or nothing. 
All their elFect is upon the imagination ; why they 
are to meet Macbeth, or who, or what Macbeth is, we 
learn not ; nay, we are left in to.tal uncertainty as to 
their own character for evil or for good, and, much 
as we must revere the genius of our master-poet, it 
cannot, I think, but be owned that the dramatic action 
of this first scene is incomplete, and the appearance 
and objects of its personages too inexplicit. 

Schiller has, in his version, supplied what some 
may think a deficiency in the above respects by con- 
necting this scene with the subsequent action of the 
witches, and by showing us in a few expressive 
sentences, not only what are the Weird Sisters, but 
what too is Macbeth, and why it should be their’s to 
tempt him. He alludes very happily to “ the Mis- 
tress,” namely Hecate, and her “ chiding,” of which 
one of the Sisters at least seems to stand iu ftwe, 
provoking by her remonstrance and her doubts a sort 
of explanation of their purpose, of Avhich the audience 
stand in want. Hecate in Shakespeare is never heard 
of till in the fourth act when she enters, as the first 
witch has it, “ looking angerly,” and breaks out im- 
mediately into that noble bit of vituperation — 

Have I not reason, beldams that you are, 

Saucy, and over-bold, &c., See., ” 

Schiller has availed himself of this to anticipate 
the possibility of the displeasure of this superior in 
evil, and thus naturally to make each and every part 
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of the supernatural action of the play, connected and 
dependent. Tho following lines aro an attempt to 
render Schiller’s interpolative portion of the first 
set'ue into English, the better to convey a just idea of 
wjiat were his dramatic conceptions as regards it. 
Ai'ter the first eight lines which, bemg given literally 
in German, I need not re-translate, and after tho 
question and reply — 

“ Where the place ? 

Upon the heath — ” 

tliere ensues an objective conference between the Sis- 
ters which might thus bo rendered : — 

3rd Witch. 

There leads Macbeth his army back. 

♦ 2nd Witch. 

There foretell wo him his luck. 

Witch. 

But the mistress will chide us sure, 

If with delusive Fate — words lure, 

The noble hero we ’tice, and we further 
In rack and in ruin to crime and murther, 

Zrd Witch. 

He may fulfill it, or let it alone — 

Still must we hate him, while Fortune’s his own. 
2nd Witch. 

If he Ids own heart cannot keep aright, 

Fain must he taste of the devil’s ndght 
3rd Witch. 

We strew in the bosom the evil seed. 

But ’tis to men belongs the deed. 

Witch. 

He is gallant, just, and good — 

Wherefore should we seek his blood ? 

T 3 
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The other two PFitches. 

The good man stumbles, the just man falls, 

Then joy the powers in Satan’s halls I 
[Thunder and liglitning.] 

Witch, 

I hear the sprites ! 

2n(l Witch. 

’Tis the master invites ! 

The three PF itches. 

Paddock calls. We come ! we come ! 

Pall rain alternate and sunshine glare — 

Fair bo foul, and foul be lair — 

Uj) ! now to take our way through air ! 

[They disappear amid tlmnder and lightning.] 

Imperfect as must the above be in giving the 
vigour and true poetry of the original, there may yet 
be some who will think that the substance of the 
interpolated lines (the concluding portion being of 
course sot apart) is highly valuable as explanatory of 
the plan and action of the play that is to be. In con- 
sidering the question, however, it is needful to put 
ourselves in the position of those who, like Schiller’s 
audience, hear Macbeth for the first time, and come 
not to it, as we do, familiar with almost every word 
that is to pass the players’ lips. 

The other alteration upon which Schiller has ven- 
tured m his rendering of the witch scenes, occurs in 
the third scene of the first act— 

“ Where hast thou been, sister? 

Killing swine.” 

and so forth. In a few lines of grotesque, but highly 
j)oetic dialogue, Shakespeare gives a vivid idea of the 
wanton malevolence of the vindictive witch, and sums 
together all the chief items of popular superstition 
respecting this dreaded being: — ^her power to take to 
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the sea in no surer bark tlian a sieve ; her dominion 
over the winds ; her unearthly ability to inflict pain 
and disease, and yet that restriction upon it which 
prevents the infliction of death by sudden and violent 
means, in the case of the shipman — 

Tliough his bark may not be lost. 

Yet it shall be tempest toss’d.” 

Now, though some of these superstitious fancies are 
known to be common in parts of every European 
country, it by no means follows that they all should 
be rife in Germany, or bo at any rate so generally 
received throughout the wide tracts we com})reliend 
under this geographical name, as to enable allusions 
to them to bear a special meaning in the cars of an 
ordinary assembly of its inhabitants. This perhai)s 
may in part have induced the translator to deviate 
from his original, although one might easily imagine 
the possibility of other causes interfering to confirm 
liiin in his intention. All the grand and terrible 
images of Shakespeare’s witches are admirably render- 
ed ))y Schiller,' with scrupulous, and accurate fidelity, 
but tlie “ rump-fed ronyon,” and “ rat without a tail,” 
have evidently not found expressions at all easily ana- 
logical accorcQng to German ideas. In place of the 
lines in which they occur are the following, an at- 
tempted translation of Schiller’s words. The wild 
story of the fisher exhibits the evil nature of the 
witch, on* the principle of the old Greek dramatists, 
who represent the supernatural powers as jealous of 
the liappiness or virtue of mankind, and therefore 
afflicting them with misfortune, or tempting them to 
‘•rime. Shakespeare gives us in its place an instance 
of tlie petulant wayward malevolence of the ill-omen- 
ed being, excited by the veriest trifle ; — 

“ A sailor’s wife had chesnuts in her lap. 

And mounched, and mounched, and mounched — 
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‘ Give me,’ quoth I, — 

Aroint thee” — &c. &c. &c. 

and thence vrorked up to the denouncement of the 
severest bodily pain and suffering, not to the party 
offending, but, by a refinement of cruelty, to the indi- 
vidual nearest and dearest to them. 

“ ni drain him dry as hay ; 

Sleep shall neither night nor day. 

Hang upon his penthouse lid ; 

He shall live a man fo^rbid ; 

Weary seven-nights — ” &c., &c. 

There of course must be variety of opinions as 
which of these is, to use the cant critical phrase, 
“ most worthy of the dignity of tragedy.” The ques- 
tion has, I believe, been largely discussed by Schle- 
gle, and other authorities ot paramount reputation. 
Ignorant of their dogmas as of their decision, I shall 
content myself with offering to such as choose to read, 
a version of Schiller’s scene, in which the original 
has been, even to rhythm and metro, as closely co- 
pied as my power would permit, to compare with 
that we know so well. 

A Heath, 

[The three Witches meeting.] 

Witch. 

Sister, what hast thou don^? Tell it me. 

2(/ Witch, 

Ships drave I about the sea. 

Zd Witch, 

Sister, what thou ? 

Witch, 

A fisher found I that, ragged and poor, 

Sang, mending his net, biy^e measures, 
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And followed his craft as glad and as sure 
As though his had been costly treasures ; 
i\Iorn and even, ne’er weary each day 
lie greeted still with his gleesoine lay. 

1 was vexed at the beggar’s joyous song, 

.Vnd had ciu’sed him e’er that — ay — ’twas long 
time and long — 

And, when he again to his fishing was set, 

Then made I him find a treasure — 

So bright and so pure as it lay in his net 
That his eyes' were nigh blinded with pleasure ; 
He took to his homo the hellish foe, 

And his song was over, for ever moe. 

The two other Witches. 

lie took to his home the hellish foe, — 

And Ids song was over, for ever moe. 

l5^ Witch. 

And he lived as did the Prodigal Son, 

Unreined to all Vice’s dopiinion, 

While false Mammon took wing, and flew on 
and on. 

As though, he’d had feather and pftiion. 

He trusted, the fool ! to witches’ gold, 

And knew not ’twas Hell had the money told. 

The two other Witches. 

He trusted, the fool 1 to witches’ gold. 

And knew not ’twas Hell has the money told. 

Is^. Witch. 

And now, as bitter Want came round. 

And friends fled like the flattery they’d tendered, 
Then grace ’gan leave him, then shame gave 
ground. 

To the hellish foe he surrendered- 
Willing ye proffered him heart and hand, - 
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And drove like a reiver throughout the land. 
And as I to-day o’er, the spot would reach, 
Where his net had the treasure taken, 

Tliere saw I him howling upon the beach, 

With his blanched jowls sorrow shaken, 

And heard, how he spoke, in despairing lit, 

“ Thou’st betrayed me, false, fiend’s daughter I 
Thou gav’st me the gold, — thou draw’st me 
after it,” — 

And plunged down in the surging water. 

The two other Witches. 

' ddiou gav’st me the gold, — thou draw’st me after 
it, 

And down ! till mid billowy surges he lit. 


Note. — The above observations beingj intended as applicable to 
a portion merely of Schiller’s drama of Macbeth, 1 was not at 
liberty to speak, with reference to remarks therein made, of the 
style in which the play at large has been rendered. I may add 
that, besides the above noted alterations, only one other change 
has in the German version been attoinpted, and that is a mo!>t 
judicious and worthy one. It consists of introducing thc^ porter 
(Act IL Scene 3), when roused by the knocking of the Lords 
singing a sort of ^rol, or religious song, in which special reference 
is made to the peroe and security in which Providence has caused 
the majesty of Scotland (poor murdered Duncan) to pass the night. 
This, and the dialogue which follows, is infinitely superior to the 
ribald jokes of Shakespeare’s porter, who fools away the time by 
fancy iug himself the porter of hell-gate, &c., &c., &c. The supe- 
riority lies not in the wen, but the times , — not in the author, out 
the audience. Shakespeare could have raised, doubtless, as worthy 
or a worthier lay than Schiller’s, had his auditory been satisfied to 
listen to it, but with them it would have been as much misplaced 
as would Shakespeare’s porter in a modern German theatre. The 
audience at the Bull or the Globe in the days of James the First 
were fully capable of appreciating thrilling emotions, the elevating 
influence of stirring poetry, or the sublimity of tragic situations, but 
they were a coarse people, that liked strong contrasts and indeed 
looked upon strength in all things as the staple merit A low- 
er popular character, therefore, when introduced before them, if 
not for serious purposes of blood or battle, must even in tr^edy 
crack his coarse joke, or indulp;e his vein of witty ribaldry. Taste 
changes with the progress of civilicatioa, and we are disgusted with 
what moved their laughter. 
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The care taken in rendering the Shakesperian language of 
Macbeth accurately an^ literally into the German has evidently 
l)cen immense, aud is certainly most sticcessful. The only m- 
itance in which, after a hypercritical examination, I could detect 
ail idiom misunderstood, was with the well-known lines ; 

" Stand not upon the order of your going, 

But go at once.” 

'I'his seems to be rendered : 

At ti nd not the Commandment for departure! 

Go at once.” 

A slight error surely in such a play! Who would not wish to 
ilo the task but half so well, were the penalty of error to but be so 
limited. 




[Written for a Ladys Alhunu\ 

Four quarters hath the mighty earth, — 

Four seasons hath the rolling year, — 

From quarters four the winds rush* forth, 

And in four elements appear 
I, who am named both far and near, 

Where’er the truth is holden dear, 

By lowly hind, or lordly peer I 
By them united am I blessed, 

From Orient to the pale-eved West, — 
Blessed below, and blessed above. 

Meek harbinger of peace and love. 

‘ What are you then, mysterious thing, 

And wl^ these sources whence you spring ? ’ 


The first lives in the sweetest sound 
That in the pilgrimage of life 
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Greets Woman’s car, be Woman wife, — 
Sweeter than ever Genius found 
In all the tortuous wildering maze 
Of music in her maddest ways, — 

Ay — sweeter than the thrilling tone 
In which love swore himself her own — 
When, in sweet bower, or shadowy glade 
She, half-entranced and half afraid. 

Heard Passion’s deep avowal made. 

And heard, and trusted all He said. 

The second? — A brave leader he 
Who co-existent with all fame. 

Eternal lives in deathless name — 

And Avith his sturdy twenty-three 
Rides forth as far as blows the Avind 
To profit man an4 conquer mind. 

They silence wrong however loud, 

They crush the bad, they quell the proud. 
They bring the orphan to his right. 

They help the poor whom great ones slight 
For justice and for truth they fight ; 

The mightiest e’en in all their might 
Must quail o’erpower’d when these unite ! 

The third is a strange mystery, 

Which I’ll explain it you will guess 
At what it’s essence may express : 

For Avhatso question you may tr}*. 

And ask me if you’re right I’ll say 
Tlie self same thing the livelong day ; 

1st tall, short, thi(S, thin, round, or square. 
Blue, green, or purple, dark, or fair, 

Or here, or there, or near, or far — 

Art right ? t— I’ ll answer still, you are. 

The fourth is still a subtler thing, 

Half sister to five airy creatures — 
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Like Echo, whoVe nor form, nor features ; 

You may a thousand changes ring 
On all conjecture e’er supplied. 

And yet you’ll not be satisfied, 

E’en if I told you straight and fair 
The natime of this thing so rare, 

For you’d enquire, and Td reply. 

Question in answer ever — why ? 

Whole hosts, though ’mongst them not one man be 
That are, or were, have all been me I — 

But if you Avould a sample see 
Of what I am, or what I can be, — 

To what a goodly tenement 
My subtle self is sometimes sent, 

How nature gives reality 

Of all that men have typed in me, — 

Turn, curious questioner, and look 
On her fair face that owns this book.* 


Satiating of ISartt* 

AFTER SCHILLER. 


‘ Take ye the world,’ said Jove, from his high throne. 
To Mankind — ‘ take it, for’t shall be your own I 
Heir-loom and lasting feoff I grant it you, 

So share lik« brothers that each have his due.’ 


* The solution appears to be MART. 
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Then not a hand but hastes to grasp its riglit, — 
Roused young and old in busiest aspect dight : 

From the rich field the Labourer snatclied his food, 
The Hunter prowling roained the lonely wood. 

The Merchant took wliatso his stores afford, 

Rich year-old vintage blessed the Abbot’s board, 

The King barred street and bridge with bolt and line, 
And cried — ‘ A tithing of the whole is mine ! ’ 

Lag last, when all the sharing long was done, 
Approached the Poet, — he’d had far to run ; 

Alas ! no single surplus was there seen, 

For all on earth inherited had been 1 

‘ Woe’s me I what I shall I then of all alone 
Forgotten be, that am thy truest son ? ’ 

Plaining aloud, thus made the Bard his moan, 

Then turned away, and stood before Jove’s throne. 

‘ If thou’lt fain linger in the land of dreams,’ 

Objects the god, — * not mine the fault, it seems — 
What, while tlic world was shared, went’st thou 
to do ? ’ 

' What did I ? ’ — said the Bard — ‘ I stayed with you. 

‘ Upon thy god-like presence dwelt mine eye — 

Mine ears were riched with heaven’s own melody — 
Forgive the soul, which dazzled by the light, 

Forgot the earth, and dreamed of naught less bright.’ 

‘What wouldst?’ — quotli Jove — ‘ the earth is given 
i away, 

Trade, Com, the Chase, all gone I but prithee say, 
What if in my own heaven you lived with me ? 

Come when you please, to you ’twill open be ! * 
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at tf}e Ulougfi. 

AFTER SCHILLER. 

‘ At. Tattersall’s — where as all know it 
T)io auctioneer knocks down whate’cr you tell him — 
(^)iie (lay a hungry poet 

Brought Pegasus, the Muse’s steed, to sell him. 

Tlie hippogryph neighed loud, 

Cfipcred, and reared, and pranced hither and thither — 

‘ Lord! what a noble beast I cried all the crowd — 

’Tis pity, though, he’s got upon the wither 
'rhat ugly pair of wings I they don’t beseem 
What else were a sweet wheeler in a team ! — 

^riie breed, they say, is rare — 

Who’d like to go careering through the air? — ’ 

With that, none bid, but stand, and doubt, and stare. 

At last a country lout took heart, — 

' Whoy’t’s true,’ quoth Yokel, ‘ t’wiugs ain’t quite the 
sort — 

But a’ can strap ’em up, or crop ’em short — 

And, bless ye, wings or not, he’ll do to draw a cart ! 
Here, master, twenty pound for’n — what d’ye say ?’ 
The needy tuneful huckster, wouldn’t mar gain 
By chaffering — ^ Done,’ cries he — and away 
Trots Chawbacon delighted with his bargain. 

Well — there’s the noble brute in harness ! — 

But when he feels 

The all unwonted drag close at his heel^. 

Away as into unseen farness ^ 

Maddened with generous ire his fleet noofs urge. 

Nor pause till at the precipice’s verge. 

He brings up, cart ^d all, ‘Good,’ quoth Chawbacon, 
‘ I won’t put that wild tit for the next year hence 
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Between the shafts— there’s nothing like experience 
To-morrow IVe some waggon work to do— 

That lively colt will tug enough for two — 

What, if as fore-horse in the team he drew ? 

Age will work spirit out, or I’m mistaken ! — 

At starting aU went well enough, — The scarce-en- 
cumbered steed. 

Steps out amain, and flies the wain along with arrowy 
speed — 

What happens next ? The cloud-horse vexed to see no 
clouds around, 

And all unused with hoof unbruised to tramp tlic 
stony ground, 

Soon from the beaten wheel-track flew, 

And, to his headstrong nature true, 

I’hrough field, o’er hedge, cross swamp and moorland 
scurries. 

And as he leads, the team dash right away — 

Nor rein nor voice avails — stop them who may! — 

On, horror-stricken, on the waggoner hurries, 

Until whore steepest tower the mountain tops. 

All shattered, shaken, rent, at last the waggon stops. 

‘ At any rate things won’t do so’ — 

Says Chawbacon witn very serious face — 

‘ We’ll on another system go, — 

Starvation and hard work will suit this case. 

And bring this madcap spirit low.’ 

The trial’s made. Soon the poor noble brute 
Is dwindled to his shade — ^ Enow, enow’ — 

Cries Chawbacon — * now quick we’ll put him to’t, 
Yoked with my stoutest ox to yonder plough.’ 

’Twas said, ’twas done. How ludicrous the tether 
Of ox and win^d-horse linked thus together ! 

Frets the prou? Hippogryph ; — with utmost might 
He longing strives to attempt his ancient flight 
In vain : — his yoke-fellow hangs^ spiteful here, 

And Phoebus’ noble steed is even’d with a steer ! 
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Till, wearied o’er, the struggle ends, 

His limbs all fail — as fail they must — 

With -very grief the god-like courser bends, 

And dashes liim to earth, and grovels in the dust ! 

‘ Ye cursed beast I’ cried Chawbacon, 

Wliile thick and fast the blows rained on, — 

And loud and noisy was his rage — 

‘ Ye are not even good enow ' ' 

O’er the fat glebe to tug the plough 1 — 

Tiic rascal cheated me that I’ll engage.’ 

While thus he flogs and rails, comes up that way, 
Blythesome and glad, a comely bachelor — 

The lute in whose skilled hand did sweet airs play. 
While round his fair young face the flowing hair 
Fell seemly — sinuous like a golden band. 

^ IIo ! prithee, friend, whence got you that odd pair ? ’ — 
Cries he to Yokel from afar. * They stand 
Bird versus Beast, Ox next to Winged Steed I — 

Lord ! what a team I But say ii^ very deed 
Wilt give me up the nag a little while? 

I’ll show ye what perhaps may make ye smile I ’ 

The Hippogryph unharnessed stands — 

The youth leapt smiling lightly on his steed, 

Which when ho feels the master hand. 

Paws, champs the bit, while from liis eyes proceed 
The lightning looks of power revivified. 

Not as he has been, but with king-like pride, 

A spirit, an aetherial thing. 

He rises on the whirlwincl’s wing, — 

In forceful, proud sublimity 

Speeds neighing heavenward to the sky, 

And ere man’s eye his passage can pursue, 

Is lost, absorbed in heaven’s eternal blue. 


U 3 
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Voiitvt ot Uife. 

AFTER SCHILLER. 


Say who can feed on Picture-shade, 

That clothes existence o’er with borrowed light, 
Deceiving Hope as an unreal sight ? 

I must see Truth displayed. 

Let even my whole heaven with my illusion flee, 
Let e’en reality 
With iron fetters hind 
That free unshackled mind, 

Which flights sublime erst bore 
To the boundless realm where the things that 
may be soar — 

He wots self-taught to set him free. 

Him will the holy call 

Of duty, feared by want, and full of ruth, 

Find still the njore submissive to her thrall. 

Who that already shuns the gentle sway of truth, 
May hope to battle ’gainst necessity ? ” , 

Thus cry’d’st thou, looking forth, my sturdy friend, 
From the sure portal of experience. 

Making of all, that did but seem, an end. 

Then at thy stem phrase terrified fled hence 
The Love-God’s band divine ; 

Stilled is the Muse’s song, the Hours their dances 
cease. 

Mourning and mute the Sister-Goddesses 
From their fair wavy locks the wreaths untwine. 
Apollo breaks his golden shell, 

Hermes the wand that charmed so well, 

While from Life’s bleak blanched visage fell 
The rosy veil of dreams that o’er it used to wave, 
And the world appeared, e’en what it is, a grave. 
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The son of Cytherea plucks away 

The spell-bound fillet from his eyes. Love sees. 

Sees but poor mortal things of clay 

In all his race on earth, shudders, and flees : 

Beauty, all pictured young, grows sudden old, 

On thine own very lips seems cold 

The kiss of love ; ’mid joys as yet not flown, 

Thou petrifiest apace, and tum’st to stone. 


me VUv Of Hire* 

AF1;EB SCHILLER. 


Wilt peep into my show-box here ? 

The rlay of Life, the World in Little 
Will it display’ to a very tittle; 

You only must not come too near : 

By the taper’s light of Love alone, 

And by Cupid’s torch must it be shown, , 

See here I the stage is never empty ; 

There bring they new-born babes in plenty, 

Boys leap and play. Youth rages, 

Man labours, and for every stie still wages. 

Each one of them pursues his luck. 

Though scanty the track they run upon, 

The axles glow, the waggon rolls on. 

Bold thrusts the Strong Man forwards, hangs 
the Weakling back. 

The Proud upsets, — ^with what a piteous fall ! 
The Prudent gets the better still of all. 
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The Women, see ye, stand yonder aside 
With their lovely hands, in their beauty’s pride, 
To give meeds that the victor be satisfied. 


Cde Song* 

AFTER SCHILLER. — The Robbers, Act 


Steel, and strife I romp, wench I stab, fellows I 
That’s it passes time away. 

We to-morrow grace the gallows. 

Let’s be jolly then to-day. 

We lead a life that’s glad and free, 

A life that all delight is — 

The woods our nightly quarters be, 

In storm, and wind still labour we ; 

The moon’s beam our sunlight is. 

And Mercury is still our man. 

That does his neat work on the choicest plan. 

To-day with the parson we make our home, 
With the fat-sides farmer to-morrow : 

For all else — God wot I let what will come, 
Fight, fasting, sin or sorrow. 

In the juice of the grape so rich and good 
Our gullets we’ve been soaking. 

Thus our craft and courage is understood, 

And our leagde with, the Dark One, and brother- 
hood. 

That below the fire is poking. 
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The wailing howl of a harrowed sire — 

The mother’s wild shriek midst blood, and fire — 
The sob of the bride for her lost, ruined home — 
Are the sounds that feast our tympanum. 

Aha ! from the axe if you bellowing shrink 
Like calves, or like gnats strew the rivulet’s 
brink, — 

Oh ! that’s the sight to flatter our eye, 

And right pleasingly tickles our ear that cry 1 

If my last little hour were come, God wot ! — 
Hangman, ’tis thou that gain’st it — 

For our wages all already we’ve got, 

And have greased our shoes against it ; 

Just a sup on the way of warm Vine-begot, 

And hurra rax dax I here goes, off we’ve shot ! 

Note. — This is the song, one verse of which at 
least, the second {Einjreies Leben fuhren wir) is men- 
tioned as having been sung by the populace on the 
occasion of the outbreak on the 12th August last at 
Lcipsic, when the troops under Prince John of Saxony 
were provoked to fire with fatal effect. 


AFTER SCHILLER. 


’Tis much men dream, and ’tis much men speak 
Of the better days that are yet to be ; 

A golden, fortunate bourne they seek. 

Still running, and racing, as all may see : 
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The world gets old, and gets young again, 
But Hope for the Better lives ever with men. 

Tis Hope that ushers Man into life, 

Round the frolic child still flickers she, 

And youth with her magip show is rife, ‘ 

Nor e’en with Eld will she buried be : 

In the grave when he closes his weary race, 
On the very grave plants Hope her place. 

No empty flattering vision this, 

In madman’s moping brain begot, 

Hope speaks in hearts what her bemg is : 

We all are born to a better lot ; 

And that which the inward voice hath told 
Can never delude the hopeful-souled. 


an on 3fungl^ IPoeticg. 


The School to which I have ventured to affix a 
name as above, is as yet so completely in its infancy 
that it would be idle to attempt doing more on the 
present occasion than simply point out the existence 
of a new field to the literary aspirant, and furnish 
him with a few short rules to assist him in its culti- 
vation, First discoveries, and new inventions, crude 
in themselvCvS and imperfect, must be necessarily but 
inadequately touched upon by those who daringly 
endeavour to take the lead in reducing their 
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practical application to rule. This is more particularly 
the case in all that respects literature, or the lighter 
arts ; and in the instance before us I can but vague- 
ly, and with a diffident and trembling hand, attempt 
to lay dow the first laws for a new School of imitative 
poetry, which properly cultivated by future, greater, 
niiiids ffiay tend to elicit in this unexplored and in- 
explicable land the true force of the indigenous 
iinihcs. Yosl — guided in this new and interesting 
career, by tlie sense of a novel poetic power, I reject 
on the one hand the cumbrous slavery of the Sanscrit, 
on the other the crabbed culture of the obscure and 
intricate Arabic, and I throw myself — where ? — into 
THE Jungles I In their glades, their brambles, 
tlieir streams, their rocks, their woods, their deserts. 
Van once more (in an Oriental shape) ^sounds his 
sylvan horn,” and dashing into the new immense of 
this extensively-romantic treasure of unfound poesy, 
I fondly hope to find a native Ovid piping in the 
Kamgurh Hills, or the remnants of an indigenous 
Odyssy lurking amid the tuneful villages of the un- 
conscious Siiigphoos I 

Pardon this outbreak, — the subject excuses it ; — 
soothed by its influence, my feelings become more 
composed, and I proceed — 

The Jungle Poetics embrace a wide, and as yet 
little known school of divine versification, hid at pre- 
sent in the legends, the songs, and versified traditions 
of the Hos and the Coles, and the Bheels, and the 
Khoonds, and the Goands, and the Lepchas, and some 
seventy-three other separate tribes of Indian abori- 
gines whose names it would break my pen to attempt 
writing, all of whose (orally extant) poetry, the new 
school purposes to put into English verse I I do not, 
it may be readily imagined, attempt to dive into a 
course of Ho-ish, or Cole-ish or Bheel-ish studies to 
attain this end.* It is cheaper, and quite as effectu- 
ally accomplished by the adoption of the following, or 
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some of the following methods, which will be fovind 
very ^ and let him 

send you the scraps of a song he wrote down one 
evenme when he had nothing else to do, wbeh he 
remembered to have heard last October wlien he 

was out shooting. , , . , r 4 /• 

2. Get a sight of the third copy of a report (in 
MSS.) of the progress of education among the 
Goands, 'with a specimen of a national hymn newly 
set to suit new opinions. 

3. Catch a Captain wlio knows the people he 
has been among, and has literally taken dowp their 
songs and sayings for practical purposes. 

Having got either, or any of these, or such manu- 
scripts, proceed -to arrange them with a view to the 
manufacture of your Jungle Poesy,— let a word, 
happily illegible, or a phrase, fortunately incUs- 
tinct, serve as convenient bases whereon you may 
raise a superstructure of (your own) ideas, which 
may (or may not) be in consonance with the 
thought that did (or never did) exist under the 

blanks, real or ideal in question. ^ i • a 

What you then have before you is termed m the 
technical language of the Jungle Poetics— 1 he 

Material. „ • 

This is almost invariably a mere rendering ot tne 
language, whatever that may have been, and con- 
sists necessarily of the flat meaning of a wild origi- 
nal, the poetical spirit whereof is essentially dumpeU 
out of it by medium of a prose transla- 

tion. In spit© of so unpromising an aspect, it has 
been determined by the professors of Jungle Poetry 
that each portion of this mass (The 
taken up for use, shall be termed technically, 1 be 
"V" ERSE. 

In this state it is subjected to a process of trans- 
mutation under the ban^ and head of a gentleman 


skilled In the tagging of rhymes, and after it has 
passed through both head and hands, it is reduced 
to a regular and even platitude so opposite to TiiE 
Vkrse, that manufacturers in this wise have been 
induced conventionally to call it — T he Reverse. 

Tliis term has not passed without opposition. 
The sterner spirits of the new school insist upon 
terming the Material in its first stage as Verse, 
and its second VilRSER. 

1 leave the judicious ])ublic to decide upon which 
is the, more appropriate denomination. 

In executing the Reverse or Versevy you will be 
careful to round off all the roughness of the material 
The ideas, when possessed of any degree of originali- 
ty, will, it is not improbable, be somewhat strong, 
and coarse in texture — such as may reasonably be 
expected in the poetry of a rude nation. Now, 
though it is very far from unlikely that the party to 
vhose kind attention you owe ^\q material or verse y 
will have himself iiKU'ged the forcible of the original 
Jungle Poetry in some degree of corrective feeble of 
his own, do not conceive that you will be able to take 
N our raw material as it stands, and work it off into 
htrophes in the rough. The stuff, believe me, will 
rcipiire a second, and much stronger distillation in 
the alembic of your brain to render it acceptable to a 
l)olite and discerning auditory. This constitutes the 
l»roeess known in this manufacture as the Firdng, The 
term has imt passed without challenge. A strong 
party, (the^ Verser one of the Jungle Poeticians), 
call this the Washing ; and designate the first out- 
turn it produces the Wash^ i. e. the embryo stanza 
floating in the manufacturer’s brain, where rhyme 
half-formed has yet to seek the twin-twang that is 
to give it perfect existence, and semi-twisted lines 
roll in a sort of vague poetic agony longing painfullv 
for the final twist that will spin them into their 
destined places. I do not myself, in a young science 
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like the use of a multiplicity of teelmical terms, and 
therefore hold resolutely to what I concieve is the 
legitimate, and by far the most graceful, api)elktm 
ill tlie present instance, the Fining, well assui’ed that 
a (liscriminating public will not fail to make use of the 
other, or some equivalent to it as applicable to a later 
period of the manufacture. 

' Tlio great point of metre is a very important one. 
It is essential to the proper conversion of your rew, 
tliat the measure it is rendered into sliould be regu- 
lar, smooth, exact, and Rowing. It should be essen- 
tially civilized in fact. Take, therefore, the brilliant 
example of that exquisitely soft piece of verse, “ Tim 
Laplander to his Reindeer,” and build your rhyme, 
lofty or lowly, as the case may be, upon this model. 
The original in Jungle Poetics is almost certain to 
bo destitute of ryhme, and questionable in rhythm. 
This, however, is nothing to you who will have got 
the material in prose, where both are cflectiially 
knocked on the head*, you arc therefore at liberty 
to ])leaso the ladies, and your own ear, and all I can 
say is, do it. Avoid all tlie savage irregularities ol 
verse, which the eccentricity of some of our best 
modern poets have sanctioned, and which, as might 
by some bo foolishly alledgod, would, if judiciously 
employed, tend to give something of the wild out- 
bursts of the original jungle poet. No : — do you 
t ake a good stiff trochaic metre, one of those “thoroiigli- 
ly priulish daughters of Apollo that adn^t not of the 
juost innocent liberties, and having fined your stuff 
force it into that shape, and let it set firm. This pro- 
cess is called the fitting, and is, with tiie exception ot 
the polishing, almost the last in the manufacture. A 
young Jungle Poetician of my acquaintance figiu’- 
ativeVy and Iwautifully compares the operation to that 
ot ‘‘ scraping a bolt of canvass into lawn, and then 
framirtg the stuff produced to show the exquisite 
fiimsiness of the structure.” 
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To o^ive one or two instances in illustration of the . 
:i])ovo, I need only cite the example of the ingenious 
autlior of Lyrics of the Labradores,” wlio is now 
eii^oiged on tlie “ Songs of 'the South Sea Islands/’ 
His tavoiirite metre is the “ Hosier’s Ghost ” one, (to 
speak familiarly) — 

As m Porto Bello lying 
Oh tile gently swelling flood — 

and so forth as we all know. This has the sin- 

inilai* advantage of regular jamming his Verse, and 
th(‘ JRevn'se he produces thereby is infallible. 

Again, in the process of fining he is inimitable. 
Having one day his material or verse given him by 
a whaling-captain of too literal a tendency, he found 
the first line of a short but j)opular poem among the 
^e^v Zealanders, rendered ivith the following painfiJ 
exactitude — 


Original line, 

Bomjow scarama s(piee mollomok — 
2\anslation of ditto. 

“ Greenstone-axe mashes-to-blood-puddle shreiking- 
victiin’s medullary-processes.” 

My friend, nothing daunted, had instant recourse 
to the imperturbable jog-trot of Ins old Hosier’s 
Bhost measure, and with admirable judgment, 
fitting, and polishing according to rule, presented an 
asUnmded public with the following exact concep- 
tion of a New Zealand song of triumph ; 

• 

NEW ZEALAND CHIEF’S SONG. 
verse. 

See the axe of polished jade-stone 
Whirling round the victim’s head — 

(Gazing up as he were made stone. 

Shrieking loud with gruesome dread) — 

w 2 
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Down it crashes swift as arrow 
Through the trembler’s quivering brain, — * 

See it mashes all the marrow, 

Puddling the ensanguined plain I 

Few persons will fail to admire the truth and in- 
genuity of the Verser as here exhibited. The only 
liberty taken is a reduplication of the rhyme in tlie 
last quatrain, not inaptly giving a drawing-room idea 
of the emphasis with which the Chief would shout 
the dreadful words — “ squte molldmnk ! ” 

As regards the language to be employed in re- 
versing the verse, care must be taken that it be melli- 
fluous, easy and consonant to tlie vulgar idea of con- 
ventional poetry. To illustrate this familiarly by 
reference to the ordinary Indian vernacular, — suppos- 
ing the word hundee to occur in the original, this would 
appear in the material given you as^irhnost likely, — 
but with you it would be delicately rendered as 
nymph,” or damsel : ” in the same way, the IIo ! 
fjxcala re materialised into Oh! cowherd there! will 
appear in your lines as ‘‘ Say, wandering herdsman, 
prithee say' ; ” and the juwan of the verse, or stron<j 
yoimr/ man of your material will be verserised “ war- 
rior youth ” by you, to the delight of young ladies 
of fifteen, and great general edification of the reading 
public. 

. It is very necessary, however, to be exact, as to 
introducing, and even annotating all points illustrative 
of national, or local habits. Bear ever in mind Henry 
i^Ieredith Parker’s admirably faithful description of 
the ancient Brahmin in his exact, and elaborate Eas- 
tern Story, which I give as neai* as I can remem- 
ber with the notes. 

‘‘ In this manner the ancient Brahmin paced slowly 
across the maidmi,* his beard sweeping the ground, 


An open plain. 
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^ X 

and disturlnn^ from time to time tlie geeditr* as it 
rouclicd in tlio cusa^ grass, 'vvliile, as he counted his 
l)L':iiU, tlie woods re-echoed with tlie sonorous cry of 
li is j)ecu]iar faith, Bismillali! Ram! Raml''^ 

I cannot do better (omitting an intermediate ex- 
cinidiiication'to illustrate the points above noted), than 
give a specimen of the School of Jungle Poetics, 
done at length, and according to all the rules. It 
is the first of a series intended to embrace a lyrical 
view (J the social life, and religious institutions, of 
the \^ild tribes, whose rude songs will bo therein re- 
vi rhificd. Wlien finished the airs of the Irish melo- 
dies vill be altered and adapted to suit the lines, in a 
ninnner analogous to that in which these have been 
j>:it(‘]ied uj) out of their original material, and it is 
confidently expected with fully equal success. 


To Ski Bloo, a Pastoral Goddess worshipped i?t 
( Central ) IndkL\ 

From the original Ho. 

.Oh I Goddess meek, 

Whose roseate cheek 

. Beams ardent ’neath the glow of day — • 

While from our flocks ' 

Mid wilds and rocks§ 

All hurt and scuith thou keep’st away ! 


* A species of pismire. f The holy or brahminical pp'ass. 
t The Goddess Ski Bloo is the typified essence of mildness. 
The only sacrifices offered to her are Milk and Water. These 
her zealous votaries pour forth in ^reat profusion, in allusion to 
which the simple people have a saying; which they apply as indi- 
cative of indefinite quantity, or of quantities of any thinj? indefi- 
nite—“ A deluge of Ski Bloo! ” This affords a trace even in these 
remote hills of the universal belief. 

§ Wilds and rocks. The country is mountainous, and desert,— 
hence the rocks, and for that matter, the wilds too. 

w 3 
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Accept our prayer — 

With constant care 

Protect our herds when storms arouse* * * § — 

And when the wolff 
Steals up the gulph 
Don't let him bite our bulls, or cows. 

Sustained by you, 

Oh I sweet Ski Bloo, 

We dare the pulloo'sX giddy height. — 

Let us not shrink 
On Doldrum’s§ brink — 

Let Naymba-paymba§ ne’er affright I 

Take then this lymph, 

Oh ! purest nymph I— 

This lacteous produce of our goats, — 

Ah I give instead 
Thy children bread, || 

And let theiiv wives have petticoats I 

Having laid before my readers this last exam|)le of 
the new School, I should be wrong did I not allude very 
briefly to a sort of subordinate branch of literature, 


* Storms arouse. Tempests are not unfrequent in those destt- 
late rop;i(>ns. 

+ When the tvolf. Nor wolves. 

I The pulloo. This wordfis local, and’untranslateable : it des* 
crihes the peculiar abrupt cliffs of micaceous hornblende (mixwl 
with a little trapp, which the natives are not up to) so constantly 

occurring in those hills ; my intelligent informant Capt. " 

he has no idea why the people persist in clambering up these 
precipices, — unless indeed it be for the pleasure of coming down 
again. 

§ Doldrum,— Naymba-paymba. These are two notorious 
pnlloos, or pendulous cliffs, remarkable for the bathos, or great 
sinkings all about them. 

II Bread, lu the original oroo, a species of vervain. 

N. B. — The last line is paraphrased in Capt ’s rendering. 

and a little altered in the sense in mine a vestige of the origin‘‘‘ 
idea is however preserved. 
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its converse, which has begun to be cultivated, in this 
country however only. It involves the germ of a 
useful and elevating pursuit, calculated, (in like inan- 
jier as the Jungle Poetics lead us to misunderstand 
indigenous verse,) to induce the natives to arrive at 
the oddest conclusions respecting one’s own school of 
ligliter poetry. A name has not yet been fixed upon 
fur it, althougli as a pendant to the Jungle Poetic, the 
JuGOLE Poetic has been suggested as not inap- 
propriate. It is usual in this School to take any sim- 
ple, and popular English song of a jocular character 
such as the Dog’s-meat man,” or “ All round my 
liat,” and render it into the Oordoo, or Ilindostanee 
tongue more or less exactly as the case may be. 
Nothing can be m<^re intellectual than this process of 
hlending the facetia3 of the West and East in one, 
and tlie transfusion of ideas is usually etfected with 
e(pial clearness and success in tliis as in the Jungle 
Poetics. To give a brief instance ; — let us take a 
verse of any common popular lyric, — say 


As we was at breakfast on gammon and spinage 
Says I, “ Mrs. Hall, I’m agoing to Greenwich^ 
Says she, “ Mr. Hall why then I’ll go there too,” 

Says I Mrs. Hall, I’ll be if you do. 

Too ra loo loo, toodle ti doo, toodle ti, 
toodle ti, toodle ti loo. 


Now divesting this strain of some of the adventi- 
tious circumstances (such as the gammon,) belonging 
to a more advanced state of society, the Jungle Poet 
seizes with general precision the main featm’es of 
the little playful stanza before him, and says with a 
pretty orientality — 


Kuha myn ne — rotee khakur 
Subzeepara ko myn jaoonga — 
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Jooroo bolec — myii bheejatcC'— 

Kulia rayn ne — Dbutt teree ! na ! 

Ka, ra, ra, ra, ra, ra, dliurree dliunna, 

Ra, ra, ra, ra, lihya Rc I 

I give merely a brief, and very siiperfieial idea of 
tliis School, but the intelligc'nt reader will not fail 
to observe the extent to -whicli it may be carried out, 
and the immense volume of literature which may 
hereby flow in upon this benighted land, ri(^i witli tlic 
metaphors of Moulsey, and the tropes of Sevc'ii Dials. 

One word as to the class of literary men by wlioin 
tliese Schools may be most expediently ado])ted, and 
followed out That of Jungle Poetics is exceedinirlv 
proper for young rhymesters anxious for the ejdiemeral 
renown of a half-column in “ the papers^^ or as occasion- 
ally illustrating the pages of an Anglo-Indian three 
volume novel, such as “Maroo Put, or the confessions 
of a Dakoit,” or else Ghoslit Kanya, a tale of the 
Khoond Frontier.” It belongs, as does the obscurer, 
and subordinate one of Jugglism, legitimately, to am- 
bitious small philologists, and the still more daring 
crow of still smaller votaries of verse. If by any 
cliance it were possible, which of course it is not, that 
a name honoured and respected in the world of true 
poetry wei*e found implicated with the onp of these,— 
or a second, connected with the reputation of sense 
and talent, rich in local knowledge, were seen in juxta- 
position with the other, I should, professor though I 
am of both the new Schools, warn these better spirits 
off the meaner ground, which I and others like me 
are content to tread, ‘ native and to the manner born.’ 
Why should the poet sink to barbarism for a subject, 
forgetful of the flight he erst has taken in the realms 
of imagination, and intellectuality ? — why should the 
scholar glory in an idle car-wnitchet, or stick his 
name upon a jingle of jargon ? It is like him of old, 
rebuked and justly, for Wtering the treasures and 
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tlio triumphs of literature for barbarous trophies, and 
i^riioble weapons — 

— Oocmtos undique liberos 

Mutare loricis Iberis, 

Pollicitus ineliora, quoeris. 


€i)e {)lca0aut Cale 

OP 

BELPIIAGOR AND HIS WIFE. 


[^From Machiavelli.^ 

It is narrated in the ancient chronicles of Florence, 
of a certain very holy personage, whose character was 
held in the profoundest reverence by his contempora- 
ries, and upon whose unimpeachable authority the 
l»resent narrative rests, that on a particular occasion 
when absorbed in his devotions, there appeared unto 
him a vision, in which he learnt that of the infinite 
multitude of souls that perish under the displeasure 
of Heaven and pass therefore to the lower regions, if 
not ally certainly by far the greater number, ascribe 
tlioir sad destiny to no other cause than their wives I 
At this assertion, indeed, Radamanthus and Minos, 
and the rest of the infernal judges expressed the ut- 
most astonishment ; and unable to believe a statement 
so improbable, denounced it as a gross and un^allant 
libel upon the gentler sex. At length, as this plea 
tor mitigated punishment was brought forward con- 
tinually, and became more freqr^^nt from day to day, 
the subject attracted the attention of Pluto himself, 
who resolved to summon a council of all his infernal 
peerage for its examination and discussion ; and to 
detennine such measures as might be necessasy to 
expose its falsehood or to establish its truth. 
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The council having been summoned accordingly, 
Pluto addressed it in these words : — “ Altlunigh, sweet 
friends ! by the decrees of Heaven and by irrevocable 
fate, I possess this empire as my own, and am in no- 
wise responsible to any tribunal either celestial or 
terrestrial ; nevertheless for sundry prudential reason^, 
I have deemed it advisable to appeal to your wisdom 
toilcliing a matter, wdiich, if not properly sifted, may 
bring disgrace upon my government. Yog have all 
heard, my friends, how that the spirits of those who 
descend into our dominions almost universally ascriuo 
their misfortune to their wives : but as this appears 
to us impossible, we may, in acting upon this convic- 
tion, expose ourselves to the charge of cruelty and 
injustice in the punishments we award; or, if we yield 
a too ready credence to the plea, we may, on the other 
hand, be held too lenient, and not those stern lovers of 
justice that we arc. In order, therefore, that we may 
be enabled to avoid either extreme, equally to be re- 
prehended, I have summoned you for consultation this 
day ; and so may our government, by your council 
and assistance, be as free of spot or blemish for the 
Ihturc as it has been for the })ast ! ” 

The case thus propounded by Pluto appeared to all 
the assembled princes one of the deepest importance 
and deserving all the consideration they could bestow. 
The necessity of discovering the truth was admitted 
on all hands, but as to tlie mode of doing so, opinions 
varied considerably. Some suggested that an emis- 
saiy should be sent to the upper world ; others that 
several should ; and that under the disguise of humani- 
ty they should make a sifting personal enquiry into 
the fact Many, ag^n, thought that the same end 
might he attained by subjecting a number of the con- 
demned spirits to rigorous torture, and so compel them 
to declare the truth. The majority, however, incline 
to the despatch of a single agent to the upper world : 
and as none came forward voluntarily to undertake 
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the enterprise^ it was resolved, that the selection 
bliould be determined by lot. The lot fell upon Bcl- 
plian'or. 

Ih'lphagor, who held in Hell the rank of Archdeinon, 
coiTesponding with Ids former rank of Archangel in 
Heaven, altliougli miglitily averse to the duty iinpos- 
t'd u[)un him by the council, constrained by tiie 
autliurity of Iduto, jirejiared to carry out the object 
a-'>ignc(l, and entered solemnly into lliose engage- 
uicnt and conditions which were deemed essential, 
'fhese ])reliminaries being arranged, there were voted 
to the emissary two hundred thousand ducats with 
which he was to make his debut in the world, and 
under the guise of luunanity, to take a w ii’e, w ith 
w horn lie w'as to remain t(*n years ; then feigning to 
die, he was to return to Hell, and from his own per- 
>oiial experience render to his superiors a true and 
taithfiil account both of the advantages and the dis- 
aiUaiitages of matrimony. It was further resolved 
that during the said ten years, lie was to be subject 
to all the inconvcuiencies and ills of life ; even pover- 
ty , and prison and sickness, and all other misfortunes 

Inch scourge humanity; with tliis (pialiheation, how- 
‘‘\cr, that he should have the privilege of employing 
his infernal cunning and deceit to extricate himself in 
:dl cases where these might avail him. 

Having accepted these conditions and the ducats, 
Ih'lpliagor entered the world, and with a splendid 
ivtinne of horses and servants came to Florence ; a 
'■itv lie chose above all others for his residence, 
hecaiise of the facility with which he could multijily 
his resources by usury. He assumed tlie name of 
Ihidcrigo di Castiglia, liired a splendid mansion in 
the suburb of All Saints ; and that he might not be 
troubled by enquiries about his condition, gave out 
that he had quitted Spain while yet a child; had 
proceeded to Syria, and, amassed a large fortune in 
Alepjxi; whence he had come to Italy, to settle 
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down and marry in a civilized land, among a people 
more polislied and more suitable to Ids own disposition 
than tne barbarians of tlic Levant. 

Roderigo possessed a handsome figure and com- 
manding presence, his age about thirty ; and haviri<^f 
in a very short time given abundant proof of bis 
great wealth, as well as of his liberal and sweet dis})0- 
sition, many noble citizens "with plenty of daughters 
and very little cash, eagerly coiu’ted his acquaintance. 
Out of all these beauties Roderigo selected for liis 
wife a girl of surprising loveliness, named Honesta, 
daughter of Amerigo Donatl, who had the happiness 
of possessing three daughters more, as well as three 
sons grown up to manhood. Nowq although this NMb 
a very illustrious family, and held in the highest 
esteem in Florence, yet considering the rank and 
the establishment it was necessary to maintain, it 
was a very poor one. The nuptials of Roderigo, 
however, were conducted with the utmost sjdendoiir 
and magnificence ; he left undone nothing that might 
contribute to the sumptuous occasion, being as you 
know', by the law imposed upon him at bis departure 
from Hell, subject to all the weakness and passion 
of humanity ; so that he soon came to take extreme 
delight in the pomps and vanities of the world, and 
in the praise and flattery of others ; a circumstance 
which, as yon may conceive, led him into great extra- 
vagance. 

But besides all this, he had hot long resided with 
his dear Honesta, of whom he became enamoured 
beyond measure, ere he saw, (as be would not fail to 
do) that she was often sad and thoughtful, and brood- 
ed over something that caused her evident uneasiness. 
Besides her high rank and exquisite beauty, dame 
Honesta had brought with her such excessive pride, 
that Lucifer himself had not more : indeed, Roderigo 
who had abundant opportupity of judging of both, 
gave in this respect the pjdm of superiority to 
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viFo. But if she was proud and haughty before her 
marriage, she became immeasurably more so when 
fully sensible of the unbounded love with which her 
husband regarded her ; and assuming authority over 
liim without any pity or remorse, commanded him to 
do this, or do that, according to her own pleasure or 
caprice ; nay, when he hesitated to comply with her 
\\ishes (as when these were very unreasonable, he 
sometimes might) she even condescended to the use of 
harsh and opprobrious language, to the infinite mor- 
tification of poor Roderigo. Nevertheless, the ex- 
postulations of his father-in-law, of her brothers, and 
tile family generally, as well as the obligation of mat- 
rimony, and above all, the intense love which he bore 
to I lonesta, induced him to submit with some degree 
of patience. I might omit all mention of the great 
expenditure he incurred to soothe her by costly 
dresses\)f the newest mode and fashion, which it is 
the custom of Florence incessantly to vary, for this 
was necessary and unavoidable ; as well as the large 
sums of money expended in assisting his father-in-law 
to marry his other daughters, for this was too abso- 
lutely necessary if Roderigo was to have a moment’s 
jieace with his fair wife. But over and above this, 
for the sake of a quiet life, he was compelled to send 
one of her brothers to the Levant with an investment 
of cloth of gold ; another to the westward with silk 
stuffs ; and to open for the third a goldsmith’s shop 
in Florence ; and in doing all this he expended, as 
may be supposed, the greater part of hisfeoans. Then 
again at the time of the Carnival and the feast of St. 
John, when by ancient usage festivity reigns through- 
out the whole city, and the noble and rich citizens 
^'ie with each otheor in sumptuous entertainments, 
dame Honesta must not be inferior to other ladies, — ^ 
nay,it was absolutely necessary that the wife of Roderigo 
surpass them all in magnificence. Nor would all this 
expenditure incurred for such objects, although truly 

X 
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excessive, have been ^ievous to Roderigo, if it had 
obtained him peace and quiet at home and enabled 
him tranquillity to await the inevitable approach of 
ruin. But, alas I the very opposite was the result, 
for besides her insupportable extravagance, her haugh- 
ty and insolent manners were so intolerable, that 
amongst other vexatious results it was impossible for 
any domestic, either male or female, to remain longer 
than a few days in her service. Hence boundless 
discomfort to Roderigo, who, not to mention the 
human servants whom he wished to attach to his in- 
terests, was unable to retain even such faithfuf and 
attached demons, as under the guise of domestics, 
had accompanied him from the lower regions, and 
now unable to endure the authority of so imperious 
a mistress, preferred returning to the doleful shades 
from whence they came, with all their redounding 
smoke and ruddy flames t ' 

In the midst of this tumultuous and unhappy ex- 
istence, Roderigo perceived that ho had consumed 
the whole of his means, and was forced to fall back 
upon the hope of the large returns expected from the 
speculations to the east and the west, in which he 
had so liberally assisted his brothers-in-law. But in 
the meanwhile, to keep up his dignity and position, 
being in good credit, he borrowed largely at interest 
and soon became a noted man amongst those who 
traffic in this kind of accommodation. 

In this manner the posture of his affairs had be- 
come somewhit delicate, when suddenly news came 
of both the brothers-in-law, how that one of them had 
gambled away the whole of the property entrusted 
to him by Roderigo, and the other, returning home- 
ward in a vessel laden with his merchandize, all 
uninsured, was lost, — himself, and ship, and proper- 
ty together I No sooner were these particulars noised 
about, than the creditors of Roderigo assembled 
together, and judging rightly that he was ruined 
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))ast hope of recovering himself, resolved, that as 
their various claims were not yet due and could not 
hy law be immediately enforced, they should take 
measures to have him very closely watched in the 
meantime, lest he should attempt a moonlight escape, 
Uoderigo, on the other hand, unable to see any other 
help for himself, and knowing well the stringency 
of the infernal law to which he was subject, resolved 
upon flight at all hazards ; and accordingly mounting 
his horse one morning before break ot day, issued 
by the gate nearest his own quarter of the city, into 
the Prato, No sooner was his escape known than 
his creditors had recourse to the authorities, and in a 
short time not only were messengers dispatched in ever y 
direction, but tlie entire populace joined in pursuit 
ot‘ the unfortunate Roderigo. The latter soon heard 
the clamour of the chase behind him, being not more 
than a mile distant from tlie city ; and sensible how 
poor a chance of escape he had while following the 
higli road, resolved to cut across the fields and com- 
mit the result to fortune. As the country offered too 
many impediments to be traversed on horseback, he 
abandoned his horse on the highway, and pursued 
his journey on foot from field to field, through vines 
and reeds, with which that country abounds, till he 
arrived at Peretola, where dwelt one Giovanni Metteo, 
a labourer of Giovanni del Bene. There by good 
luck he found Giovanni at home, and saluting him, 
uJid briefly: stating the emergency of his case, pro- 
mised all manner of wealth if ne would but save nim 
from the hands of his enemies, who, if they caught 
him, would imprison him for life ; and offered such 
an assurance before his departure of his ability to 
fulfil what he promised, as should be perfectly satis- 
factory to Giovanni ; otherwise he was content to 
be delivered up hereafter to his pursuers. 

Giovanni, though a clown, was a bold man: and 
judging that nothing could be lost by the resolution 

X 2 
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of saving Roderigo, acce})te(l the promise ; and hur- 
rying the latter away to a mountain of manure which 
stood before his house, covered him with reeds and 
rubbish of all sorts, wliicH he had collected together 
to be burnt. Scarcely wds this accomplished, than 
Roderigo’s pursuers made their appearance, and 
notwithstanding every effort to frighten Giovanni, 
were unable to extort any information whatever 
from the latter. So they passed on, and having 
scoured the country all that day and the next without 
any better success, they returned thoroughly exhaust- 
ed, to Florence. 

As soon as Giovanni perceived that all w^as quiet, 
he drew Roderigo from his place of concealment, 
and reminded him of the pledge he liad spoken of, 
“ Brother,” said Roderigo, “ my obligation to you is 
unbounded ; I will satisfy you to the utmost ; and 
that you may know and believe that I have the 
power to do as I have promised, I will first tell you 
who I am and here Roderigo narrated all the par- 
ticulars of his embassy from Hell, how he had taken 
a wife and so forth. Then he proceeded to sliow 
Giovanni in what manner lie proposed to enrich luin, 
which was briefly thus ; — that when Giovanni sboulcl 
hear that any lady was possessed, he should hold for 
certain that it was Roderigo, who had entered ami 
would not quit her, until the former came to exorcise 
him. In this manner Giovanni would be able to make 
his own terms with the lady’s parents, and it would 
he his own fault if he did jiot turn the affair to goo<l 
account Having said this, Roderigo disappeared. 

Not very many days after this, there spread a 
rumour through Florence, that the daughter of Messer 
Ambrose Amedei, who had married Buonaiuto Te- 
balducci, was bedevilled! You may be sure the 
parents failed not to resort to all the remedies usual 
on such occasions, such as placing on her head the 
skull of St Zanobi, and the mantle of St Giovanni 
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Gualberto ; all of which expedients were laughed to 
scorn by Roderigo. x\nd that it might be quite clear 
to all that the poor girl was really possessed, and that 
this was no imaginary case, she spoke Latin, disputed 
on philosophy, divulged sundry hidden crimes ; nay, 
oven exposed not a few very scandalous things that 
liad been going on in a certain monastery for more than 
four years ; to the great amazement of every one, and 
the intinite horror of the pious fraternity. Messer 
Ainbrogio was not a little uneasy; and having tried 
every remedy in vain had lost all hope of restoring 
his daughter, when Giovanni Matteo came in quest 
of him, and at once promised a happy issue of the 
matter if Messer Ambrogio would promise liim five 
hundred florins to purchase a farm at Peretola. This 
he at once agreed to ; upon which Giovanni, having 
first had sundry masses and other ceremonies per- 
formed to embellish the affair, approached the lady 
and whispered in lier ear, Roderigo I here I am to 
claim the fulfilment of your promise.” To which 
Roderigo replied, ‘‘Very good; but this is scarce 
enough to enrich you as you deserve : therefore hav- 
ing (luitted this damsel, I shall enter the daughter of 
diaries. King of Naples, nor will I quit her either, 
without you — I shall then reward you according to 
your merit, and you must thenceforward trouble me no 
more.” Having said this, he departed from the lady to 
the infinite delight and admiration of all Florence. 

VVell it was not long ere all Italy rung with the 
misfortune that had befallen the daughter of the King 
of Naples. As usual the various remedies of holy 
men were applied, but in vain, when the King hear- 
mg of the success that attended Giovanni Matteo on 
a former occasion, sent to Florence and brought him 
to Naples. Having gone through a repetition of the 
ceremonies used to evoke the spirit from the daugh* 
ter of Messer Ambrogio, Giovanni succeeded in a 
similar manner and cured the princess. But Roderigo, 

X 3 
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previous to his departure, said, "Now look you, Master 
Giovanni. I have faithfully observed my promise to 
you and have enriched you amply. My obligation 
to you has ceased, and I owe you nothing further. 
Be content, therefore, and urge me no more ; else, 
whereas good has hitherto attended you, now evil 
will befall you.” 

Giovanni Matteo returned to Florence cxcectlingly 
rich, having received from the King upwards of fiiu 
thousand ducats ; and looked forward to enjoy his 
wealth in peace and quiet, having no siispiction that 
Koderigo would ever again molest him. But these 
pleasing thoughts were destined to be suddenly dis- 
turbed ; for news came to Italy that the daughter ot 
Louis the seventh, King of France, wjxs seized with an 
evil spirit ; news which completely changed the pros- 
pects of Giovanni Matteo I He thought of the infiu- 
enco and irresistible authority of that monarch, ainl 
then ho thought of the last words of Roderigo, enougli 
truly, to perplex a wiser man than poor Giovanni I 

King Louis applied every possible remedy for the 
recovery of his daughter, but in vain. At length a 
rumour reached him of the wonderful virtue possess- 
ed by Giovanni Matteo for the expulsion of evil spirits, 
, and he l(^t no time in sending a messenger to lani 
soliciting his assistance for the recovery of the Princess. 
Giovanni, however, excused himself under pretence 
of severe indisposition, so that King Louis was re- 
duced to the necessity of applying to the Seignorv, 
who compelled the obedience of Giovanni. Disconso- 
late and full of apprehension, the latter proceeded 
to Paris and there endeavoured to demonstrate to 
King Louis that there was on the former occasions 
some peculiarity which rendered the expulsion ot 
the demon a, comparatively easy natter; but ho 
greatly apprehended that the means then used would 
be of little avail in the present ease. For, said 
Giovanni, there are some demons of so truly inabg” 
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and diabolical a • disposition, th^t they fear neither 
threats, incantations, nor even religion itself : never- 
theless he undertook to do his utmost in spite of all 
these misgivings, and if he should not succeed, he would 
claim the King’s forgiveness. The King was a little 
disturbed at these observations of Giovanni, but sim- 
})ly told the latter tliat if he failed to euro the Princess 
he should be hung forthwith. 

Great was the consternation of poor Giovanni : 
nevertheless summoning courage he had the Princess 
brought, and whispering, into her cars, addressed 
lloderigo in the humblest terms, briefly, reminding him 
ol' the great benefit conferred on a Lite emergent 
oi;casion, and pointing out what an example ot in- 
gratitude it would be if lloderigo deserted him in the 
pVesent extremity. To which, Roderigo ajigrily replied ; 
•‘What, low born traitor 1 has thou the audacity 
thus to approach me ! Think’st thou to boast thyself 
of the wealth tliou host received at my hands ? For- 
sooth, thou and every one shall see that I can give 
and 1 can resume as I will ; and, by my troth, ere 
thou depart lienee thou shaJt be hung’ — happen what 
else may.” At this Giovanni, greatly downcast, 
resolved to try if fortune would bofi'iend him in 
another expedient; and having sent the , possessed 
lady away said to the King, “ Sire, as I have already 
stated to your majesty, some spirits are of so malignant 
a nature tliat it is no easy matter to deal with them : 
and this is one of such. I desire therefore to make 
an ultimate experiment from which I hope and ex- 
pect success, but should it fail, I am in your majesty’s 
power, and you will have such compassion u^n me 
as innocence and good intentions deserve. 1 desire 
therefore to have a platform prepared in the Square 
of Notre Dame^ large enough to receive all the peers 
and clergy of this city. It must be covered with silk 
5®d cloth of gold, and in the midst thereof an altar. 
And may it please your Majesty to command that on 
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Sunday next all clergy, and all the princes and 
barons, assemble on the platform arrayed in rich and 
splendid habiliment ; and there, after the celebration 
of a solemn mass, I will expel the demon from the 
princess, your daughter. I require besides, that on 
«)ne side of the square there shall be a band of not less 
than twenty musicians with trumpets, horns, drums, 
bag-pipes, reeds, cymbals, and every other kind of 
noisy instrument ; and tliat these, on a signal which I 
shall give, approach the platform, playing vigorously. 
By this assistance, and other secret remedies, I hope 
to expel the demon.” 

The King at once commanded that all be done as 
Giovanni required; and on the Sunday morning, tlie 
square of Notre Dame being thronged witli people, 
and the platform occupied by the dignitaries of the 
land, mass was celebrated, and the possessed lady 
conducted by two bishops to the place appointed for 
her. When lioderigo beheld such an assemblage ot 
people, and such a formidable preparation, he was 
quite stupified with surprise, and thought, within him- 
self, what can this silly clown be dreaming about? 
Does he think to frighten me with all this pomp and 
display ? as if I were unaccustomed to the pomp both 
of Heaveii and of Hell I He shall pay for this, the 
fool 1 ” And just at this moment Giovanni Matteo 
addressing him, and beseeching him to come out of 
the princess, — A bright idea truly I ” said Roderigo ; 
“ is it for this you have made all these mighty prepara- 
tions ? is it thus you would escape either my power or 
the vengeance of the King ? jackass and Imave ! the 
blame be on me if thou escape the halter I ” 

In this manner, the one beseeching and importuning, 
and the other replying by all manner of invective and 
abuse, it appeared to Giovanni that there was no time 
to be lost ; and so making the preconcerted signal 
with his hat, all those who were stationed with the 
instruments, struck up, and approached the platform 
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wkh a noise that invaded Heaven. On hearing this 
Midden and unexpected clamour Roderigo was not a 
little surprised/ and half stupified, asked Giovanni 
the meaning thereof. At which Giovanni appearing 
greatly troubled, exclaimed, “ Alas dear Roderigo, IT 
IS YOUR WIFE COME IN QUEST OF YOU I ” 

It is marvellous and inconceivable, how great a 
cliangc came over the spirit of Roderigo at the bare 
mention of his wife ! Such and so terrible was the 
»'rt‘e(*t, that without weighing for an instant the pro- 
hability of the i*easonableness of Govanni’s assertion, 
without investigation or rejoinder, — he fled in dismay 
leaving the damsel free, and chose rather to return 
lorthvvith to Hell, and explain his conduct as best he 
could to his superiors there, than again encounter the 
vexation, danger, and affront of the matrimonial yoke ! 
Thus Belphagor got back again to Hell, and gave a 
true and faithful account of the miseries that originate 
in matrimony. As for Giovanni Mattco, he knew more 
of the matter than the demon in this instance, and 
glad to have out-witted him, returned with what speed 
he might to Peretola, 


Sbanfioe.* 

THE TOURNAMENT. 

By my target of Brawn 
Thou old caitiff come on — 

’Tis fit weapon to baffle a Jew — 

And on it do I swear 
And most Knightly declare 
That all Pig’s flesh is good meat and true — 

* There were three^ of aljout a dozen poetic interpretations of a 
series of Tableaux froinivanhoe. The other* were by different pen*. 
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Yes base Isaac of York 
The bright honor of Pork — 

That’s maligned by so foul-mouthed an Elf, 
Like the champion of Pig 
Both by thump and by dig 
ni maintain with the Bacon itself. 


THE TEMPLAR FOILED. 

Think ye a maid of Judah’s race 
Would listen to a suit so base ! 

False Knight, when she could die — 
A step, a gesture, and I ^o — 

Wliat ’though I see my fate below 
And ’twixt us but the sky — 

The eagle chained that scorns to pair 
Springs not more fearlessly in air 
For freedom, than shall I. — 


THE CASKET. 

Orient pearl and blushing ruby 
Bind them in thy golden hair, 

Ne’er can these, ’though meet for you, be 
Fitting for Rebecca’s hair. 

Diamonds — when those fair hands lay ye 
Glistening on the neck of snow. 
Wake a thou^t of her that gave ye 
In the gentle heart below. 

When ye speak, your lord caressing, 
of past days so drear and dim — 
Lady, feel tlie Jewess blessing 

Hangs for aye, o’er thee and him. 
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^Fragment 

OF 

A CHALDEE MS. HISTORY.* 

('Flio translator lias numbered his rendering accord- 
in.f as he finds the separations run in the Original, 
'i\hit*h is written in Rhymed Prose.) 

• 

And thus was it in the city Ulghutta, which being 
interpreted, meancth jAiinginy or putting into the foot, 
and men were very vigilant there, seeing and report- 
inir euntinuully. 

Chapter XL VII. 

1. — Now it came to pass that a certain scribe, which 
was in his pupilage, dwelt in the city Ulghutta, with 
his father’s brother, which was a merchant, and his 
name was called Limo. 

2. — And the young scribe delighted in chariots, and 
they called him Jehu, even by reason of his driving, 
according as is written in the book of the Hebrews. 

3. — And he that was called Jehu said in his heart 
“ Lo ! now here is the sister-in-law of my father, even 
tnine uncle’s wife, which goeth not forth in chariots, 
neither is her heart gladdened with the sound of 
" heels! Let us ask her that she go abroad, and see my 
driving, and gladden her soul with the sight of the 
chariots, and the horsemen.” 

4. — So he stood before the sister-in-law of his father, 
and said unto her even as he had thought in his heart, 


* Although this squib relates to a very siuftll and local matter. 
It is 80 replete with humour that it will be euioyed even by those 
'' ho know not the parties. The occasion oi the ** Fragment” is 

sufficiently told and needs no explanation. 
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but wlien she heard him, she laughed with exceeding 
laughter, and said — 

5 . — “ Surely, my son, my days are ancient, and I am 
since many days not as are the daughters of men in the 
city Ulghutta ; I deck myself not, neither go I forth, 
nor seek J where the people are gathered together 
without the city walls, neither care I for the cliariots 
and horsemen. 

6. — In the day time w'ork I diligently, to see after 
tl^e pottage and the seethed meats, and look that 
neither they be sodden, nor the flesh which is roasted 
be burnt ; and when night conieth I go up, and sit me 
on the house top, even as a sparrow. 

7. — Nevertheless, for that thou art dutiful, seck- 
injT to honour the grey hairs of tlie sister-in-law of th\ 
fatlier, even of thine uncle’s wife, lo ! will Ido the thing 
I have not done — ^yea,'not for ten years — and I will gc 
down into the place of chariots, and will hear the n{)ii>e 
of the wheels, and will see thy driving, oh ! my son. 

8. — Now w’hcn he that was called Jeliu heard tlic 
words of the wife of his uncle, his heart was glad and 
he arose straightway, and prepared the chariot and 
placed her thereon, — he gathered up the thongs, ami 
took to him also the scourge, even that which is called 
by the name of the man Crowther, and went forth to 
the place of chariots. 

9. — Now it came to pass that when the sister-in-hu' 
of his father saw the press of chariots and the horse- 
men, also when the sound of the wheels came up, her 
ears were made glad, and she rejoiced, and said. 
“ Verily, the place of chariots is a goud place.” 

10. — And he too that was called Jehu was glad at 
her gladness, and said in his heart. Aha I and he tight- 
ened the thongs, and drave exceeding cunning. 

11. — But there stood at that time afar olf in the 
plain, one that look^jd about him, seeing many things^ 
and he saw also him that was called Jehu, and lu^ 
father’s sister-in-law likewise, upon the chariot 
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1 2. — ^Now lie that looked about was a certain under- 
s(*ribo of tlietn to .whom were committed the kingdom 
of Hung, and they called his name Secd’un, which is, 
being interpreted Ijjerceiued him, by reason of his great 
bcoingness. 

13. — And Sccd’un was shocked and perturbed with 
exceeding perturbation when he perceived him that ivas 
called Jehu, for he said in his heart, “ Surely, she that 
feitteth with him is' a strange woman I ” 

14. — So he ran privily and went, and came, before 
the chief scribe of the kingdom of Bung which was 
over him, and Seed’iin bowed before him, and said 
“ Let my chief hear the word of his imderscribe.” 

15. — Now the name of the chief scribe of Bung was 
Fredoc Kallidad. 


CiTArTER XLVIIL 

1. — NowFrcdoc Kallidad satin his summer parlour 
by reason of the heat, and he played vehemently upon 
a three-stringed instrument, and Seed’un stood before 
him, and made obeisance, and said — 

2. — Verily he that is called Jehu, which is a scribe 
in his pupilage, hath done that which is folly in the 
land, for he hath taken a strange woman, and hath set 
her upon his chariot, and shown her even to all the 
people.” 

3. — And Fredoc Kallidad answered, " Was she of 
the daughters of Bung ? ” 

4. — But Seedhin answered to him, ** Nay, she was 
even of the dail'^hters of our own people.” 

5. — So, when Fredoc Kallidad heard the words of ' 
Soed’un the underscribe, his heart was vexed, and he 
sighed a long sigh, by reason of bis sf>rrow and also 
that he was himself lengthy, and said, “ Of a surety, 
he that is called Jehu hath wrought naughtiness.” 

. 6.— « Let us therefore go up to him that was lopped 
lu battle, even the governor, Sryhen lladingee, and 

Y 
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sliow to him how that the young man Jehu, liath been 
naughty, and hath showed strange wonien in the place 
of chariots, so that he he grievously rebuked.” 

7. — And they took counsel, and arose, and went, and 
stood before tlie Governor, and bowed themselves, and 
told him of all things how they had happened. 

8. — Now, he that was lopped in battle, even Srylion 
Radingce, was a just man, and gentle, and lenient, 
though he was of tlie men of war, and he said,— 
“ Nay ; the wrong-doer is young and foolish, let him 
not be rebuked.” 

9. — But they persisted, and answered and said, “ It 
is good that it be so, for perad venture, should this re- 
buke be not given, where are we with scribes in their 
pupilage ? IN^en all their hearts may wax fat, and 
they may kick recusantly, and mount strange women 
upon chariots, and show the same to all the people ; let 
him therefore bo rebuked.” 

10. — And they wrestled with the Governor, even 
Sryheii Radingee, and they prevailed, and caused the 
order to be issued that he who was called Jehu be 
rebuked. 

11. — So they sent unto the man who w\a8 named 
Mashalla (which was an overseer of the scribes in their 
pupilage), and they said, “ Write unto the young man 
called Jehu, and let him come before thy face.” 

12. — And Mashalla wrote a missive, and sealed it, 
and sent it, and called up the young man before him. 

13. — Now, he that was called Jehu was an innocent 
young man (beside the matter of chariots), and he said 
m his soul, “ Wherefore am I thus sefit for, and what 
is the sin I have done ? ” 

14 . — And he was perplexed, and he trembled some 
little in his heart by reason of the missive. 

15. — Yet he stood before Mashalla; and Mashalla 
arose, and made his face stem, and spoke heavily, and 
said, What art thou among the small scribes that 
thou sliouldest exalt thy horn to set thyself on the plain 
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the city walls, even upon a chariot, together 
\\ith strange women?” 

IG. — And he that was called Jehu was abashed at 
hearing those words, by reason he was guilty of 
chariots, hut in no wise of strange women, seeing that 
sIk^ which he had set up was even the wife of his uncle. 

17. — And the light became as black before his eyes, 
and he said, “ What thing is this of which thou dost 
accuse me ? 

18. — “ \jO ! I have a chariot, and it is yellow — yea, 
even \ery yellow like unto saftron, but she I did set 
njion it is no strange woman, for lo ! she is mine aunt, 
and very ancient.” 

19. — And when Mashalla heard these words, he was 
exceedingly ashamed. 

20. — But the young man which was called Jehu 
arose quickly, and gathered his garments round him, 
and ile<l forth, and went in much disturbance to the 
house of his uncle, Limo, 

21. — And he said unto him, mine uncle, I am 
disquieted because of my chariot, which is as saflPron, 
aud because of the eyes of one who sceth so much 
that lie sceth even what is not! ” 

22. — And his uncle ansVered, ‘‘Thou speakest 
riddles.” 

• 23. — But when the young man told all his tale, even 
the whole, then said his uncle Limo, “ What is this? 
that for one while that the sister-in-law of tliy /ather 
hath gone forth ,to the place of chariots, she should be 
esteemed as a strange woman?” 

24. — And the young man answered, “ Surely, 
beed’un saw her, and he is an undcrscribe, let him 
answer.” 

2.'). — So Limo waxed exceeding wroth even with 
luuch anger, and ]ie took counsel what to do, and he 
called for Geelan Durros, a certain Merchant, which 
" as his friend, and he said, ' “ Geelan, counsel 
me.” 

Y 2 
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26. — And Geelan Durros counselled liim accord- 
ingly, and he said, “ Go thou to the man Bibosh.” 

27. — Now Bibosh was the chiefest of all the scrlb( 

a pleasant man which smiled, having grey hair, but 
liis heart young, very comfortable to all which knew 
him, and wx‘11 beloved in every place. 

28. — But for what Limo said unto Bibosh, or Ibr 
what Ihbosh Avrote unto him, lo ! is it not written in 
the book of Bibosh, and of all what Bibosh did,— or 
if it be not written, verily it will be written, when so 
that book shall be written itself. 

29. — And Geelan Durros said unto Limo, ‘‘ Tlion 
lias called upon Bibosli, yet is not that enough; tlioii 
must call upon Sced’un, the underscribe, even very 
especially.” 

30. — So Geelan Durros girt him with a weapon of 
Avaf*, and he rose, and went, and stood before Seed’un, 
the underscribe, which was sitting taking account of tin* 
matters of the kingdom ofBung in the scribe’s chamber. 

31. — And Geelan Durros spake rebukingly and said, 

What is this thou hast done, oh I Seed’un, to Avritc 

unto the man Mashalla, and to call upon him that 
called Jehu, so that a hissing is made amongst the 
people ?” 

32. — And Secd’un answered mildly, and he said 
‘MVhat liissing?” 

33. — Then Geelan Durros answered, “Lo! the 
hissing against her w hich was set upon a chariot 
even the wife of Limo the merchant, which is my 
friend, which went doAvn unto the place of chariot?, 
and thou Rawest her.” 

34. — And Seed’un said, “ Lo ! for the hissing, what 
know I, — and for the wife of Limo what hath she to 
do with me — and for him that is called Jehu, let Id? 
mother take cognizance of him Avliether he goeth out 
or stayetli in, for again it is naught to me : but for 
tlie letter to tlie man Mashalla, lo ! wrote I it, not ot 
myself, but by orders.” 
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35.— And Geolan Diirros took np his sleeve, and 
lie laujilied therein, and lie said softly “ Walker !” and 
went 1‘ortli, and abided no longer in the scribe's 
cliainber. 

ClI AFTER XLIX. 

1. — So when — 

( Here, unfortunately, this curious and interesting 
MS, breaks suddenly olf. 




In fairy lands all’s gay and bright, 

For IMab will give a ball to-night 
Beneath that gnarled and clodclercd oak 
Whence erst awe-breathing Druids broke 
Tlie mystery-bearing inisletoe 
Some twice five hundred yeai’S ago. 

That oak ? e’en that. — So close at hand ? 

Ah ! true — you know not fairy land ; — 

It is no country o’er the- sea 

Where gold, and pearl, and spices be — 

N<j nook of Ind, nor sandlocked lea * 

In happy old-world Araby ; — 

No ocean-isle — like halcyon’s nest 
By untracked southern surge caressed : — 

Like all the glad, the free, the gay, 

Thought holds perpetual holiday 
With Mab and all her trim array ; 

Thought smiles, — all blooms, go where they may. 

T 3 
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Slie smiles, — swamp, fen, and forest dank 
Are arched glades, and flowery bank — 

JSlie smiles, — and orient spikenard groAV s 
Mid’st polar ice, and Alpine snows, — 
Thought’s self-glow lends interior light 
To make a noontide out of night — 

Thought clads with sward the arid sand 
On the wild moor bids towers to stand — 

Oh ! wise, oh ! glad, oh ! happy hand — 

(Oh ! man, tlu^ moral understand I) 

Where’er they are, ’tis fairy land. 

Now Mab — for fairy-ladies too 
AVill take the freaks our ladies do — 

Mab must fain have to grace her ball 
'riic lightest, brightest robe, of all 
That e’er were worn in fairy hall. 

Far in a fret she tossed from her 

'riic all-too-heavy gossamer 

Trimmed with a tlirec-days-mousoling’s fur ; 

And ordered Puck, the fairy drudge, 

That must on all her errands trudge. 

On pain of death by midge’s sting, 

'I'hat ti)r his fiegely dame lie bring 
A mantle of the lightest thing. 

Most bright, most gay, most glittering 
That ever fairy queen could Hing 
About lier form in fairy ring. 

Puck bowed, and oflP he wxnt. But where ? 
Whether, to find this thing so rare ? 

Poor Puck I he stormed, and tore his hair. 
And used such oaths as fairies dare, — 

Then sulked, and cried in sheer despair. 

Puck hied him to the East, but found 
All was too dull on Eastern groimd j 
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lie tried to spin a ppet’s brain, — 

'i'lie tliread lie made would bear no strain, — 

Jt broke, — so back came Puck again. 

lki(dv wandered South, then Nortli, then West, — 
l*u(‘k rummaged Nature’s wardrobe-chest, — 
AN'itli woof and warp he toiled his best 
])riug Ids cpieen her fairy vest, 
lie culled the perfume-mist tliat Iniiig 
O'er violet beds when sj)ring was young, — 

Ih' took the threads of silvery light 
d bat moonsldne yields on summer night, — 

And ^^it]| the echo of an oath 
l?v which true lovers pledged their troth — 
('Twas caught beneath the beechen shacle 
Ere it could die) — Puck quaintly made 
'J'he strangest, sweetest, j)rettiest stuff — 

* 'd'is done,’ he cried, — ‘ she’s served — enough ! ’ 


A ! fickle, forward, hard-to-please, — 

^\ liat satisfied with none of these ? 

‘ The violet scent af?ccts my head. 

And cold and moist’s the moonshinc-tliread, 
Oaths I — psha! their very echo clings 
With leadlike weight round fairy wings, — 
Soft, warm, and light and free as air, 

^lust be the mantle that I wear I ’ 

Poor Puck, again ! — what method now ? 
Puck’s a philosopher I trow, 

Eordown he sits and reasons deep 
On all the immaterial heap 
Of things that be, yet are not seen , — 
Eternal, and yet ever-green, — 

Eight as the wind, yet strong as it 
when howling in tomado-fit, — 

Things that the fairie’s subtle hand, 

Can clasp, and moulden, and command. 
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But on our ^ross and earthly sense 
Lost, or half-known their inlluence. 

Quick, — ^Ict the airy shuttle fly, — 

Quick, — rob tlie rainbow of lier dye, — 

And mingle it with the waning rose 
TJiat dewy IIesp(‘r faintly shows ; — 

He s rifled, by unheard-of arts. 

The essence of a world of hearts, — 

And see, lie’s weft the mantle sheen, 

Fit garment for our fairy (|ueen ! 

She let the tiny tissue lie, 

And scanned its web witli curious eye — 

^ Will aught so liglit, will aught so small, 
Bemuntle me in fairy hall ? ’ 

About lier form the robe she cast. 

And at a wish the texture passed 
To swelling fall, and sinuous fold 
That round and round her beauties rolled, 

As if in love with that fair breast. 

Which, half concealed, it half caressed : 

But while the wanton robe slie ranged, 
Chameleon-like its colours changed ! 

Now mirk and dark as midnight pall, — 

Now bright as sunbeam on the wall, — 

Pale as the ripe wheat’s drooping ear, — 

Green as young Spring when snowdrops peer,— 
Cold grey Avith diamond tears bepearled, — 

Rose as Avhen Morning wakes the world, — 

’Tis ever new, yet still the same. 

And ere one beauty you could name. 

It flits, and lo ! a fairer came ! 

Craft-proud, sly Puck stood simpering by ; — 

‘ Will’t last ? ’ — ‘ Will’t last I — t’will last for aye,-^ 

Eternity must pass, to prove 

That mantle, weft of woman’s Love.’ 
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V' iSallaitf Of T' fftoe of Sjamfiro*.* 


FVTTK 1. 

IIa\c veo hcartle of ye cytye of Ilam- 
1)1 o’ 

Wliu li is a Germane towno, 

^\ lu'ri'iu 1)0 traderes of grete degree 
\tli .low os of inoclio renowiie ! 
lla\o yoo lioarde of Ilaslulad, ye Tal* 
iinuK to, 

M li\cli dwelled thereuntoe, 

I'tii to gott hym golde by wrouge or by 

T\ gllto 

As .jew OS wyll oftyme doe ? 


2 . 

Xow Tlaslidad was ane holy «Tewe 
All elder in Synagogue, 

liyoh wolde not gyve even ye Dyvell 
li\ s due, 

Anil called everyo Christyane “ doggo.” 
He was lorned gretely m hys iawe. 

And evir wolde toxtis bryuge 

lo prove hys lyfF wythote faulte ne 

- flawe, 

liyeli sett menne wonderynge 
1 liatt alsoe dydd conelusiones drawo 
And fynde it was no soclie thynge. 


3 . 

I' or ye .Jewes in ITambro’ evcrychc one 
l^}dd Instilye coyncyde 
lh)w Ilashdad sholde be theire count- 
ng clerke 


A ijuostioncinge 
of llami)ro’. 


Alsoe of Plash- 
dad. 


Whyeh is here 
aiiswyred. 


Thys ys what 
Ilashdad dydd. 


Of the time of the Union Bank crash. 
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For ho was of Jewry ye prytle : 

So they swetted ye gylderes in horse- 
haire bagges, 

And clypped ye coyne bcsyde, 

And loaned ye profyttes to one anotliere 
Wythote careying for tyme ne tyde : 

Whyle Hashdad caste ye count in hys 
boke * 

Quyte squayre of everye syde, 

And gyf inenne sayd ye caste was 
wronge 

It was Ilashdad sayd they lyed. 

4 . 

Bott Ilashdad he sawe ye gyldercs were And what Ik’ 
swetted thynked. 

All intoe a bagge wyth holes, 

And gyf ye Jewes colde not stoppe yese 
uppe 

It were pytye of their soles ; 

For ye meiine whych owned hm., they 
wolde saye 

‘ Thys is too moche for a Jew'o ! 

Not onelye iny gyldere hys swette is 
gonne, 

Bott my gyldere is gonne too ! ’ 

5 . 

‘ Oh ! tway to tway it dothe mayke four Ilashdad li}'' 
And tway to one is three — castynge. 

Ye grete is ye lesse (and somethynge 
m ore) 

Yett ye grete is ye lesse for mee : 

Fou r is three, and I telle no lee, 

So three for four apperes, 

An d gyf menne lyke not soche castynge 
of counts 

L ette Inn. reckonne on tbeire fyngeres.’ 
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6 . 

S\cke is ITashdad, ye Talmudyte, — 
i'' lice untoo dethe, 

I'ur castMigc of counts botlie mornynge 
and nygljt 

thuto stoppyngo to take brethe : 

‘ Oh ! Jovvcs, that wonne in Ilambro 
.IcvNry 

Oh I lott incc flee awayo ! 

Tu goc unto niync ovvne londe, Zion, 

Ye londe ^^llere ye prophetys dydd 
prayo ; 

All \ re eountynges have yee got true 
Sette in c\ phores in arraye, — 

So longo yee loke upon my boke ! 

Whatt neede thatt I sholde stave’ — 

7 . 

Ilaxlulad \e Talmudyte gatte ane sbyppe, 
Ami \e JSainlcs come by tens and 
twehis — 

(fodde spede yee, friendis 1 rede care- 
fully 

^ e caste -bokis on my shelvis : — 
kor ye hole in ye bagge — quoth he (to 
hys beerde) 

^ ee may fynde it outc yourselvis.’ 


FYTTE II. 


). 

•^toiitly ye lYovo§t of Ilambro’ rode 
kor to quell ye dysarraye, 

As menne flocked to where ye Jewes 
abode 


And hys sycke- 
nesse by reson 
thereof. 


How Ilaslulad 
lefte a grete 
catte in ye 
bagge. 


Y'e kyttene of 
llashdad hys 
catte. 
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In dolour and dismaye : 

‘ Oh ! Ilashdad, ye Talmudyte, hath 
come backe 

And Hashdad hee doth saye, 

Ye Jewes have gotten ane holy sacke 
To mayke cure gylderes awaye ! ’ 


2 . 

And Hashdad stode at ye strete cornerc, 
And loude and longe he crycd — 

‘ Oil ! guiltye Jewes, and ah ! guilty 
Jewes, 

I tolde yee whatt wolde hetyde ! ’ 

And rounde hym stode a goodely bande 
Whych was alle of Inn. elders too, 

And yese patted Hashdad with yere 
hande 

For aught that hee sholde doe. 


3 . 

And they rayled on ye whole fratcrnitye 
And called cveryche one a rogue, 

Whych was not of Hashdad s qualitye 
To stande in ye Synagogue : — 

Then oute spake the Frovost of Ham- 
bro’ hys foie. 

In hys motley as he stotlc, — 

‘ Wyll yee sanctioun cryine by holy- 
nesse, 

And synne in ye name of God ? 

4 . 

Lo ! I am weake, and yee be wyse 
And in logyk ryght conynge of fence, 
Y^ett my foie’s brayne shall baffle your 
wytt 

Wyth no logyk bott comone sence ; 
Wiiere doe yee krii thatt wronge is 
rygl't, 


How ytt 
born. 


And breyildc. 


And drown) 
by a foie. 
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Or tliatt he’s true wliych telletli a lye I 
Soclic may be in tliy bokis, thou Tal- 
imulyte, 

Nut In God, Ilys Byhle, perdyc ! ’ 

5 . 

Then npproso Ananyas ye scry be, 
f Yv same was llashdad hys frciide) 

And lie sayd — ‘alle is ryght that ITash- 
(lad dydd 

For a i)yous and ryghteous endc’ — 

Now when yc folc beared thys prety 
wytt, 

Fulle loud liee Ioffe and rore — 

‘ I liavo heard of a Jewish Jcsuylt, 

Butt 1 nevir sawe none afore ! ’ 

6 

Then npprose Wccpyng Gideon 
^V ytll ye sake tere in hys eyn — 

‘ Oil ! I toy led wytli llashdad early 
and late 

Bott nevir for profytt of myne.’ 

And louder and louder ye foie he Ioffe, 

A\ h(Mi Gideon bee held hys pcece, 

Att ye lycknessc of teres on Gideon 
liys face. 

To ye dewe on Gideon hys fleece. 


7 . 

Nowe certaine menne loste patyence 
f o liearc Jewe and Foie thus rate ; 

So they toke stony-pebblys into theire 
handys 

And brake Ananyas hys pate : — 
Gideon and Hashdad ye Talmudyte, 
yth otheres of theire kyn, 


And pycked out 
by Ananyas 


And cryed for 
by Gideon. 


And caste oute 
of alle menne 


Z 
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Were dryven fro* Ilambro* towne out- 
ryght— 

May soclie nevir come back in ! 


L’Envoye. 

Lord wliycli secst all m^e alyke Thys ys L’Envoye. 

Loth honest man and rogue, 

Defend us fro’ hym whych castetli false 
counts, 

And then prayetb in ye Synagogue. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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FROM 

“ REMARKS ON THE SCOPE AND USES OF MILITARY 
LITERATURE AND HISTORY/* 

The Science of War, as we understand it, is 
j)orliaps with that of Astronomy, the first that 
})ossessed a Literature. It was of course an oral 
one in the first instance ; but in this shape it must 
iiave existed long before the use of letters per- 
mitted any written record to be made of it, at least 
which has come down to our day. In the oldest 
book extant, liowever, that of Job, we have evidence 
of military divisions, of military arrangements, of the 
use of instruments of music in war to encourage or 
command, of the authority of appointed chiefs, and 
of the use of defensive armour, nay — ^ven of cavalry, 
a point of much interest as will be shown hereafter. 
The Chaldeans, we find “made out three bands 
(Job i. 17.) and fell* upon the camels,” show* 
ing that their predatory attack was not unac- 
companied by a show of rude discipline. Job 
again himself in his nobly figurative language 
l omplains of the Almighty tliat, “ His troops 
(Job xix. 12.) come together, and raise up their 
way against me,t and enciimp round about my 
tabernacle.” In the descripti(jSJfe*ie.of the ostrich, 
(Job xxxix. 18.) it is saia, scometh the 

horse and his rider,” showing that horses had already 
been trained to the chase (as with the modem Arabs) 


* * Or **ru$hed” a more military term, 
t The writer does not pretend to understand this ; it U moat 
Ukely a military term mistranslated. 
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of this swift-footed bird, and leaving us in no doubt 
but that the war-horse so gloriously described 
immediately afterwards was not attached to a chariot, 
as has been suggested, chariots being found in use 
ordinarily before cavalry, — but actually a battle-steed 
mounted by a warrior. Hast thou given the horse 
strength ? hast thou clotlied his neck with thunder ? 
canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? the 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in tlie 
valley and rejoiceth in his strength : he goeth on to 
meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear and is 
not affrighted ; neither turneth he back for the sword, 
The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear 
and the shield. He swallowetli the ground ^^it]l 
fierceness and rage : neither believed he that it is the 
sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets 
*Ha ha’: and he smelleth the battle afar off; the 
the thunder of the captains, and the shouting.” This 
sublime description shows us not only that the horse 
was mounted, but that his rider carried a bow, lance, 
and shield, for these latter arms and the quiver rat* 
tied against him,” — the horse : he is a^)out we find to 
engage at “ the sound of the trumpet,” an order to 
battle which excites the noble bnito’s scorn and defi- 
ance ; while on the side of his own party, as well as 
of the enemy, the imperative commands of appointed 
leaders, so admirably givei^ as the thimder of the 
captains,” control, and encourage the engaging troops. 
In another part of the same magnificent poem, we 
find the “ habergeon” (Job xli. 26 .) or defensive coat 
of proof mention^# and ‘‘ the dart” which continued 
witn the Arabs^ a fkvourite weapon down to the time 

• Mr. Terrick Hamilton’s translation of Antar, an Arabic heroic 
]^m ; also LAmartine’s fragments of the same in “ Impressions 
de Voyage eu Orient.” 

The exact parallel afforded between the military manners of 
the ancient and moderti Arabs may be fhrther stud^ by refer- 
ence to Bruckharat’s ** Notes on the Bedouins,” comparing them 
with the ancient poem above noted. The proof afforded of a 
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war without some military rule of practice, oral doubt- 
less, and traditional, but still bearing testimony of the 
early application of definite principles to military 
operations. 

In the history of the earliest nations by which 
civilization was carried to a high pitch, the Egyptians, 
we have the amplest proofs of a very careful and 
chilxH’ate study of the principles of military science. 
These are afforded in their monuments and tombs, 
the sculptures and paintings of which give evidence 
of the* state of discipline to which their troops had 
been brought ; while the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
which accompany them, show in so far as their cha- 
racters have been dccyphered, that the natural 
consequence of good discipline, military efficiency, 
met with its usual result — success. As to the na- 
ture, the scenes, and the extent of these successes, 
the sculptured, and pictorial reidains give some clue, 
but still no very direct one.* The names in Egyptian, 
of which the modern Coptic is a dialect, of certain 
of the nations subdued by the ancient inhabitants of 
the Nilc-vallcy have been decyphered without throw- 
ing much light on the subject, except in a case of the 
of the Crusades, and later. It is wholly out of the 
question to suppose that bodies of men, equipped and 
commanded as above described, could have gone to 


deeply-rooted peculiarity of discipline existing time out of mind 
nmong a particular people, in a mode comformable to their nation- 
al character, their armament, and the nature of the country they 
inhabit, is highly interesting, as showing the judgment and sagacity 
which of old have been exercised in the device of a scheme of war- 
fare, so durable because so well adapted to its locality. 

♦ My authority for nearly the whole of the Ancient History of 
the Egyptian is Sir J. Wilkinson’s excellent work to which I refer 
my readers : it is a compendium of research. Should the book 
however not be easily attainable by the student, he is referred to 
»ny of the Modem Encyclopdias, under the bead “ jEgypt.*' In 
til at elaWate and useful publication, the « Illustrated Commentary 
on the Udy Bible," constant and most interettinir reference i* 
■"•do to Wilkinwn M Jw to hU aothoriU... * "“""oe i« 
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Sheta, a nation wliose nominal affinity as well as cer- 
tain otlier peculiarities, seems to identify them with 
a tribe of Scythians, The fibred representations of 
the nations, wffio Avere sometimes the enemies, and 
sometimes the allies of the Egyptians, are however 
more conclusive; as the sculptors and artists liave 
been careful to preserve, not only the characteristics 
of dress, but of feature Avith respect to every one of 
the many people against, or in concert with Avhoni, 
the Egyptian military power was exerted from 
about 1600 to 1200 years before the Christian ihrm 
Some, red-bearded and blue-cycd, prove themselves 
at once a Northern people ; others show the moht 
marked peculiarities of the Negro ; one or two nations 
whose names are read Shairetana and Tokkari, ap- 
pear to have in feature and equipment a resemhlanco 
to the Medes of Persepolis, while the eye of any 
resident in India can detect in the head-dresses of 
two other of the conquered races, the undoubted cha- 
racteristic costume of the Parsce and the Armenian. 
There is independent of all this, ample and excellent 
authority to prove that the conquests of the Egyptian 
were extensive, and their military power great and 
formidable. "They over-ran,” says Tacitus, “all 
Libya and Ethiopia; and subdued the Medes and 
Persians, the Bactrians, Scythians, with the extensive 
regions inhabited by the Syrians, the Armenians, and 
the Cappadocians ; and by this conquest a tract ex- 
tending from Bitbynia on the Pontic Sea to the Coast 
of Lycia on the Mediterranean was reduced to subjec- 
tion.” (Atm. II. 60 .) The much more ancient authori- 
ty of Herodotus, and of many other writers, corrobo- 
rates this account, taken from histories that have perish- 
ed, but witnessed by monuments extant to this hour. 


* One of the tablets set up, ns Herodotus states, was the practice 
by the Egyptian conquerors, seems to exist in Syria near the ri'Ct 
Lycos (Nunur oo’l Kulb) bearing the nwne of Rameses, IL n 
1355. (Wilkinson M. & C. of Eg. Vol 198.) 
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Ox\E REMARKABLE poiiit of resemblance between 
the hosts of Israel and Egypt is their want of cavalry; 
the first of these nations appears indeed, (as will be 
more specially noticed hereafter) never to have used 
the liorse in war, not even for chariots. It is easy to 
(*xj)hiiri to ourselves the reason of this peculiarity, by 
referring to the destiny they were doomed to ful- 
fil, and which making of them a stationary people in 
Palestine, was best accomplished by dissuading or 
prev^enting them from the adoption of an arm wh^eby 
they might be tempted to extend their military opera- 
tions beyond their own immediate frontier. Their 
arms were the bow, the spear, sword, sling, and shield ; 
their tactics seemingly an impetuous charge for the 
j)urpose of engaging at close quarters. Tlieir subse- 
tjueiit history as a military people it is rather a deli- 
cate task to touch upon. The religious fervour by 
which they were animated was no doubt sufficient in 
itself, at first, as we have it fully proved in the case 
v>f other people, to render their hosts victorious# 
Whether this may have led them to despise discipline, 
and whether their subsequent misfortunes may have 
arisen in part from the apathy of over-confidence, and 
a total neglect of military order, I leave to others to 
reflect upon ; the point, as a question of example in 
the history of arms, is not without interest. In the 
latter days of their independent national existence, we 
see their old soldier-like spirit fully roused by those 
resolute and capable leaders, the Maccabees and, 
should we require yet a further proof that national 
energy once developed may slumber, but is ever to 
he awakened on fitting occasion, and at the call of a 
bold and active spirit, let us on^ look to the achieve- 
ments of the Hebrews at the siege of their holy city 
by Titus, a heroic defence carried on simultaneously 
with the conflicts between the three hostile factions 
which separated the defenders! The Jew of our 
is often to be found in the ranks of European 
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continental armies, particularly among Polish troops. 
He is said to be a slovenly soldier, but by no means 
a bad one. Whatever limited experience we have of 
him in our own army, wlicther among English troops, 
or as ho occasionally appears in the army of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, is said to verify the observatfon. 

Continuing to trace the origin of military science to 
the ancient source of civilization in the West, we now 
come to a much more easy and agreeable branch of 
our t^sk, a consideration of its condition among the 
tribes and states of Greece. It would be idle to linger 
over the threshold of our subject by stopping to prove 
the source of the civilization of tliat land to nave been 
Egypt. Herodotus, whose testimony the progress ut 
research is daily proving to be more and more trust- 
worthy, roundly states 9iat Danaus, the fable of who>e 
fifty daughters refers to the colonies he founded, 
an Egyptian, who brought the knowledge of arts ami 
arms among the barbarous Pelasgi, wTiom he calb 
Thessalians, nine centuries before the Trojan war, and 
two before the advent of the Phoenician Cadmus (Herod. 
Euterpe). He is constantly connecting Grecian witli 
Egyptian history, and even gives the story of Heleiian 
Egyptian turn, speaking of lier being carried first from 
Argos to the Nile. It matters not to us here what was 
the historical details of the early intercourse between tk 
two countries ; we know tliat it existed in the earliest 
historical ages, and as the one country was barbarous, 
and the other in the zenith of its grandeur, knowledge 
of all kinds must have been conveyed from the one to 
the other by whatever settlers, over- population, dis- 
content or a love of adventure, induced to try their 
fortune in a new and strange territory. 

iElian, whose treatile on the tactics of tlie Greeks, 
written in the reign of the Emperor Adrian and 
his special amusement,* is the only Greek work pure!) 

* See .Ilian’s prefiatoi^ letter to the Emperor ; 1 have 
only iw)rk as Arrian’s treatise is a mere abbreviation. 
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devoted to the art of forming troops that has reached 
us, declares in his first cliapter that, “ Homer seems to 
have been the first of those wc know, who acknow- 
] lodged the tactical theory, and held great account of 
those who practised it, as with Mnoestneus — 

“ To whom no man that treads the earth lives equal. 
To martial horse and buckler-bearing men.” 

The quotifkion is from the second book of the Iliad. 
Tlie author goes on to enumerate various authors who 
have written works concerning the Homeric tactics.” 
lie does not here put forth his own work as superior 
to theirs, but we find that he has already implied it 
ill his prefatory letter to the Emperor : Many,” says 
he, have written of this science who knew not unatlw^ 
maticSi in which I am supposed to excel.” The passage 
is of value to lA, showing how at all time scientific 
and literary attainments have been considered as 
qualifying men peculiarly for a just tinderstanding of 
the science of war. His reference to Homier, however, 
as a military writer, and to the Homeric tactics as 
conveying a principle of formation, is A little far-fetched. , 
rhe greivt poet, it is true, gives us fully to understand 
that discipline prevailed among the Greeks, and that 
their opponents were destitute of it In the following 
lines (11. B. 3,) he repeats a favourite simile to express 
the crow'tled, noisy confusion of the Trojans, and con- 
trast it with the quiet serried phalanx of their oppo- 
nents : — 

Thus by their leaders* care, each martial band 
Moves into ranks, and stretches o*er the land. 
With shouts the TrUjans rushing from afar / 
Proclaim their motions, and provoke the war. 

So when inclement winters vex the plain 
With piercing frostSf or thick-descending rain. 

To wanner seas, the cranes embody ’d fly. 

With noise and order, thro’ the midway sky ; 
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To pigmy nations, wounds and death they bring 
And all the war descends upon the wing. 

But silent, breathing rage, resolved and skilled, 
By mutual aids, to nx a doubtful field. 

Swift march the Greeks : the rapid dust around 
Dark’ning arises from the labor’d ground. 

Thus from his flaggy wings, when^otus sheds 
A night of vapours round the mountain heads, 
Swift gliding mist the dusky fields invade, 

To thieves more grateful than the midnight shade . 
While scarce the swains their feeding flocks survey 
Lost and confused amidst the thicken’d day’ : 

So rapt in gath’ring dust the Grecian train, 

A moving cloud, swept on, and hid the plain. 
Now front to front the hostile armies stand, 
Eager of fight, and only wait command.” 

• 

Here is given the image of two great essentials to 
the discipline of a large body, close order and silence. 
The following passage (B. 13), for which as the most 
agreeable mode of quotation, I still emiMoy Pope’s para- 
phrastic, hut most poetic, rendering, is however in 
military point of view still more graphic : — 

So close their order, so disposed their fight 
As Pallas’ self might view with fixed delight ; 

Or had the God of War inclin’d his eyes. 

The God of War had own’d a just surprise ; 

A chosen phalanx, finn resolv’d as Fate, 
Descending Hector and his battle wait : 

An iron scene gleams dreadful o’er the fields. 
Armour in armour lock’d and shields in shields, 
Spears lean on Spears, on targets, targets throng, 
Helms struck to helms, and man drove man along- 
The floating plumes unnumber’d wave above, 

As when an earthquake stirs the nodding grove ; 
And levell’d at the skies with pointing rtys, 

Their brandish’d lances at each motion blaze. 
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'J’lius breathing death, in terrible arr**}" 

The close compacted legions urge their way.” 

This is a noble description of a mass of armed men 
drawn up exactly as we find the Egyptians were ; in 
tins order they stand ; in this they advance ; in this, 
however, they cannot fight, that is, actually use their 
wea})ons, save the front ranks who of course could 
lower their spears, and fringing the advance with a 
hedge of steel, bear down upon the enemy pressed by 
the weight and impetus of the mass behind. This was 
the main body of the army with the best men, and the 
best armed in front, the rabble, useful only for their 
pliysical impetus, ranged deep behind. The better 
class of combatants, the chiefs and their immediate 
friends, occupied the chariots, at least those did whom 
youth, and skill, and courage, rendered fit for such 
service, and skirmished with the enemy ; while on the 
flanks of the mass, or scattered over the field were the 
bowmen and the slingers. It is the exact repetition of 
the Egyptian system with perhaps a less refined 
formation as to battalia of separate arms: it is the 
origin of the famous Macedonian phalanx, with which 
half the world was vaiKjuished ; it is the rude pro- 
totype of that attack in column covered by clouct of 
skirmishers,” by which another Alexander bid fair to 
have subdued the world of modern times. 


It may not be inexpedient for us to consider 
here, once for all, the use of the elephant in war, 
constituting as that animal did for: many years, the 
substitute in an ancient army for the heavy full 
armed, or barded horse of the middle ages, or, for 
w kinds of field artillery of our own. 

'Ve are many of %s in this country able to form 
some idea by practical experience of the value of 
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the elephant when opposed to an object animate or 
inanimate, whereby ne may be injured, or of wliich 
he is afifaid. He is the most sagacious and intelli- 
gent, but at the same time the most sensitive and 
impressionable, of all unreasoning animals: he is 
timid because he knows or thinks he knows, lii< 
danger, and can rarely be forced, or encouraijed 
into a hazardous position, except by a man perfect- 
ly master of him, and of himself. He is sometimes 
reckless from fury, or from that > insane raving, 
which may be called the courage of cowardice, ib 
dangerous to friend as foe : but at all times when 
exposed to excitement, he is uncertain, for which 
there is more reason than lies in himself alone. 
The driver of the elephant, like the rider of the 
horse, rules the animal he is mounted on by the 
superiority of his volition, but all he has to do is to 
guide, direct, and encourage that animal ; if he has 
to face danger he cannot protect himself: he is 
dependent upon others, or another, for safe guard 
while he does his duty : he cannot, like the eques- 
trian, fight for himself, his business being solely to 
drive for another. Now put the case of an advance 
into action with an embattled elephant, and ve 
shall find that the success of that advance, depends 
upon a perfect moral sympathy, and confidence 
between the animal, his driver, and the fighting 
man, or men, upon his back. If these men be not 
such in courage, or in skill, as the driver can de- 
pend upon for his own preservation, the doubt lie 
has of them will instantly, from the consequent 
irresolution of the driving, communicate itself to 
the beast he directs. To use the most familiiit 
Indian instance, if your mahout has to take you up 
to a tiger, and has no opinion of your nerve, or 
your aim, it is ten to one you will find your ele- 
phant turn ; the same mahout, and the same ele- 
phant are notoriously different in ^eir conduct 
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witli different sportsmen; and th^ behaviour of 
both depends upon the mutual confidence, each 
liave upon the persons by whom they for the time 
arc ordered. Now what is related of the ^lephant’s 
trcoining for combat* by the ancients as well as his 
consciousness of the impenetrability of the armour 
he carried,! may have rendered him a good deal 
more formidably than we may, with our opportuni- 
ties of observation, conceive possible to have been the 
case ; but at the best the animal must have been 
dangerous to a degree, to friend as to foe, at close 
(piarters. Like the heavy column, the elephant, 
if the enemy awed by his approach, retired, was of 
value for the inorid effect he produced ; but we 
find even in the wars with Pyrrhus, the first in 
which the Romans saw this animal, instances of the 
easy method in which the mighty beast was fright- 
ened into turning on his own party in order to 
escape the terror of that before him. It has been 
said that cavalry are less certain than infantry, as 
their success depends upon two minds, man’s and 
horse’s ; but what must success have been with the 
elephant, when in his case it depended upon three 
minds, or more, — the beast’s, the driver’s, and that 
of the man, or men whose business it was to pro- 
tect both, or with their aid assail the enemy ? It 
might, however, be supposed^ that with time and 


* See Pol yarn us. R V, 
f See for an interesting detail. Maccabees, 
f The most graphic, and apparently accurate descriptions cf the 
use of elephants in battle with reference to their value as trained 
(^>r untrained, — and on the other hand the most detailed account of 
the process of accustoming soldiers to meet, and combat these 
animals, occur in cap. xxviit and IxxiL of Hirtius Commentaries 
'-n the African war, while cap. Ixxxii. and Ixxxiii. report the result 
'•f Caosar's method of inspiring his legionaries with confidence 
apinst them, “ Scipio 27.) directed a system of training ele- 
phants in this way : he drew up two bodies, one of slingers occupy- 
>'>g the place of the enemy, and casting small stones at the forehead 
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knowledge of animal, skill in his management 
would increase ; but such does not seem to have 
been the case. A writer on Military Stratagems* in 
the time of Antoninus and Verus, to which Em[)c* 
rors, his Tbook is dedicated, heaps together authori- 
ties proving the dangers of trusting at all to thesi; 
uncertain animals, which at one time fly at the 
sight of a horse, at another at the g|unt of a pii: : ' 
while the Byzantine historian, Zosiinus, (A. D. 425) 
in describing one of the Emperor Jovius’s actions 
with the Persians, states that, after an impetuous on- 
rush, the many elephants of the enemy, “ when they 
felt the smart of their wounds fled in their usual 
wanwer.”! 

It is a matter of some surprise that they should 
ever have been used on service with the disciplined 


of the animals, then the elephants in line, and his own 
behind them ; so that when stones began to bo slung by the a(l\ors(; 
body and ther elephants terrified would turn upon their own p»rtp 
these drove them back again upon the enemy with stones from tbor 
«iwii front ; this was slowly and barely done ; for elephants art 
hard to manage, scarce to be called well-trained after the teaching 
of many years, and long continued practice, still are they taacn 
into battle at a general risk.” “ The magnitude (c. 72,) and num- 
ber of the elephants kept the minds of the soldiers in dread ; icf 
which matter, however, found a remedy : for he had 

elephants brought over from Italy, that our soldiers might learnt'’ 
know both the kind, and merits of live beast and what part ot the 
body a weapon would easily alfect ; and what part too of th« 
elephant, was left exposed, when the animal was trapped and 
caparisoned, so that weapons should be oim^id there : besides, that, 
the horses might not be startled by the appearance, the odour, an 
the noise of the beast ; hence happened there great results : fof 
soldier learned to handle the animal, and estimate his 
nature : while the horsemen cast blunt darts at them, and used the) 
horses to endure the animals.” . 

In the combats that ensued the fifth Legion gained, like our o 
regiments that served in Egypt, the honorary badge of an 
for their gallant conduct^ in driving back the trained beasts o' 
foe after a fight at close quarters* 

* PolyoSnus. Lib. 4 and 8, 
t Book iil, near the end. Corpus Histoficum. 
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troops, especially in the iiftervals of the infantry accord- 
ing to tlio Carthaginian method. They have been of 
late years brought on the field, by native leaders 
and i)rinces in this country, but not positively into ac- 
tion ; their use in war having in all probability ceased 
for ever except for dragging heavy guns on the line of 
inai’ch.* It would be difficult to trace the era of the 
first use of the elephant in war, but it must have been 
coeval with his being trained for the use of man. Fre- 
(pient mention is made of him in the Maliabharata, 
and it is obvious that the origin of his domestication 
V as during the ancient highly civilized state of the 
land, India, in which that great poem was written. 
Tl\e African clephantt which is supposed to be less 
ti-actable, and more ferocious than the Asiatic animal, 
and which is not now tamed, must have supplied the 
Carthaginians, — such is at least the received opi- 
nion, 1 believe, of naturalists, and historians, — with 
those which Hannibal used in Spain, and Italy. As 
however travellers, who have partially explored Cen- 
tral Africa to the Southward and Westward of the 
ancient Carthaginian territory^ do not appear to have 
met with traces of the elephant, we must conclude 


* A Field Battery drawn by elephants was brought to act with 
a brigade of Infantry before Sir Henry llardinge, at a review at 
Barrackporo in 1844. The animals were so impatient when file 
firing commenced, that the Governor-General condemned them as 
dangerous and useless in action. 

Note. — One of these animals is said to have excited the wrath of 
Lord Kllenborough in the fight of Maharajpore, in 1843, by being 
brought so near him as to “ draw the shot.” 

t “ The African elephant is distinguished by a round or cylin- 
drical head, with the face more protruded than in the Asiatic species 
a convex forehead, and enormous ears which descend as far as the 
legs.” Cuvier iii., 349. 

Note. — Le Chevalier Arraandi, a retired Colonel of Artillery in 
the French service, has written a curious treatise on the Military 
History of the El^hant : it is reviewed and abstracted in the Fu- 
reign Quarterly No. Ifl. 1843 ; the information is very extensive, 
«nd may be usefully referred to : the author however is unfortunate 
JQ having no practical knowledge of the animal he writes of. 

VOL. II. B 
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either that he has been cxtirjfated from those regions, 
or that the Carthaginians drew their supplies of tin 
animal from the lands of the Galla, or the distant 
banks of the White Nile. It can bo hardly imagined 
that they had access to the sites in which the elephant 
is now found in Southern Africa. 

The house is well ascertained to be an animal of 
Eastern origin. His proper habitation in a wild state 
is the central Asiatic plateau, in parts of which lie is 
still found in herds, a free tenant of the wilderness. 
He can be traced in the mirations of the Celtic and 
Gothic tribes of the great Indo-Germanic family of 
nations into Europe from the North East, and into In* 
dia with the Brahminical conquerors from the North: 
— his introduction mto Assyria, Chaldea, Arabia, and 
Egypt, there is no authority to trace, nor to account 
for. Colonel Smith, it is true, with regard to this la>t 
named country boldly supposes, that the horse was in- 
troduced to the civilized Egyptians by the Hyj^sos or 
Shepherds, among whom no reckons the Jews, ho 
neither brought horses into, nor took them ont of. 
Egypt.** He concludes that the Egyptians having g'f 
rid of the Jews amicably, availed tnemselves of their 
newly acquired knowledge of the horse to retaliate se- 
verely upon the Assyrians, who were the other Hjk* 


* The passage in Deuteronomy (xvii. 16) respecting the restm- 
tions to be placed upon the king, should Israel elect, or 
such a ruler, points specially to the unequestrii^n character of th**, 
Hebrews. — “ He (the king) shall not multiply horses to 
nor cause the people to return to Egypt to the end that he shouW 
multiply horses.” Is this the language of a nation, or of one 
family of nations (the Hyksos) whence according to Colonel 
the Egyptians derived the horse ? 

In a later day Solomon transgressed the law by having “ 
and many chariots,” but these are again specially stated to 
been " brought out of Egypt,” (1 Kings x. 21.) tneir price 
being noted,— “ the price of the chariot 600 shekels and of f”' 
horse 1 50 shekels” — as in the case of costly articles of fere'p' 
lu.xury. 
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SOS,’’ and that tho splendid victories of the Rameses 
the Great (about 1350 B. C.) were achieved princi- 
pally witli the aid of the horse. He states positively, 
however, that the Egyptians used no cavalry in 
their campaigns. He tlien enlarges upon the well- 
known evidence of the care taken by the ancient 
Egyptians in breeding the horse, nothing that they 
were tlie first people who seem to have done so with 
any reference to perfecting the purity of the race. The 
“ multiplying of horses” being particularly noted as an 
Egyptian characteristic, in the book of Deuteronomy, 
he supposes the ‘Arabs to have received the pure and 
perfect blood of their noble breeds from Egypt; but 
we may well ask, whence then did the Arabs learn to 
ride them? 

The fact is, that whereas the dominion of the Hyk- 
sos came in with the “ Pharaoh that knew not Joseph,” 
an Assyrian usurper of Lower Egypt, it could not 
well have been before, at the utmost, 1600 B. C. ; 
and the compendious authority (Wilkinson) upon 
whiclr Colonel Smith goes, does not countenance so 
late an introduction of the horse into the y alley of the 
Nile as that, we must look to some far different source 
for the origin of the Arab-blood, in all ages so famous, 
and in our own day acknowledged as being the basis 
^yhereon the breed of our English thorough-bred, the 
finest horse on earth, has been established. The 
proof of this is facile. Our earliest written knowledge 
of tlie horse is in the Book of Job. This ancient work 
has been calculated on the astronomical data afforded 
by the mention therein of certain of the heavenly bo- 
<lies, as having been composed 2337 B. C., or by an- 
other reckoning, independent of the former, B. C. 
j 213G.* I leaye aside tlie other and the many argu- 

I t Illustrated Commentary on the Holy Bible. The calculations 
|«r«* by Doctors Hales and Brinkley, and the French. Astronomers 
:< »or|uet and Ducontafit ; for further authority and armiment, seo 
tiH‘ book cited. 

B 2 
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ments, for the fixation of the area of the Book of Joh 
at a very early date, and I again take my stand with 
the above simple facts upon the description of the ani- 
mal as therein given, to prove, that it was written by 
one that knew, — ay, and loved a horse, hundreds of 
years before the bare knowledge that such a beast 
existed, could according to Colonel Smith have reach- 
ed the Egyptians,— and yet this people, says he, gave 
the horse in his purity of blood to their Arabian neigh- 
bours ! 

If such communication existed between the two na- 
tions, how comes it that the camel, the national type- 
animal of Arabia, should never have found his way 
into the painted records of the Egyptians, that careful 
and observant people ? It is a most singular fact, tliat 
the camel never has yet been found pourtrayed upon 
any of the paintings or sculptures extant in the Nile 
valley. The native habitat of the horse was in high 
latitudes, thousands of miles distant from the spot in 
which he most appears to have been cultured : in- 

digenous site of the camel was in the sandy wastes d 
the children of Ishmael immediately adjoining the 
land of Egypt:* yet are its inhabitants supposed to 
have transmitted the equine animal to the masters oi 
the camel, and with all their curosity, science, and o\y 
servation to have asked for, or admitted of, no return 
in kind ? We can only conclude that the horse was 
brought by the original colonists of the Nile valley?^ 
race so singularly coincident in customs and practices 
with the Hindoos from Central Asia, %t a period be- 
yond our power to calculate upon any data now in our 
possession ; that another tribe or race must about the 
same time have carried the same animal into Arabia 
where the nature of the country suggested, as in 


Gibbon (Misc. Works) quotes Diodorus JSiculus, iii. 

prove that the camel was extant in his as a wild aniiu 
Arabia. 
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rase of Eaypt, the manner of his use, and tlio purposes 
to which he should be applied. The one people amid 
wide open iilains, and scanty pastures, rode, as became 
a nomad race; the other, in a low, narrow, deep, and 
[>lenteous land, pampered their steeds in stables, and 
yoked them to a car, a vehicle so light that two pow- 
(rful horses could easily drag themselves and it 
through the fat loam of the muddy country in which 
a moimted man would sink to his horse’s hocks at 
every stride. 

(j ranting then to Egypt pre-eminence in the pro- 
duction of good horses indigenously* so to say with 
Arabia, wc accomit for the excellence of that Niimi- 
dian horse of which such honorable mention is made 
in the Roman annals, whether for Carthage or herself; 
and connecting our acquaintance with the dependence 
of Greece on Egypt for civilization with this fact; 
we find in the mythical story of the horse being 
given by Neptune,” nothing more than a proof that 
horses were first imported into Greece by sea, and 
doubtless from Egypt The insular position of 
(Trceoc shut out from the mainland of Europe by 
tlie almost impassible barrier offered in all ages, by 
the population of the Albiuiian hills, f prevented the 
introduction of the horse by the eaidy nomad inva- 
ders from tlie North-East, although indeed the fable 
<*f the Centaurs is by many admitted as^the vestige 
of an attempt at any rate to do so. 


Resuming the general view of our subject, we 
should not omit to take a glance at the moral charac- 
ter of war as waged by early nations, and its eftects 
nfion the people of the land ia which the scene of 


* It has even been maintained owing to this fact that Africa is 
the native land of the horse. 

t ^>e an exceUent pote on Greek topography, Classical Museum, 

n 3 
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mortal strife occurred. The spectacle is painful ; it 
is that of a rude struggle, in which mercy was rare- 
ly shown; extermmation or enslavement was the 
assailant’s object, while tl^e party attacked fought 
with the energy of despair ; vcb victis ! was the cry 
with both. Battle in ancient times was tlie simple 
wager of life against success, of death or victory; 
while in some instances, victory seems to have been 
considered as nothing unless attested by the bloody 
tropliies of actual slaughter. The further we go 
eastward, the less appears the value men set on life, 
the less the care with which they regard human 
suffering ; and in the most ancient times, the same 
rule in this respect, seems to have obtained, as 
observe to exist in our own day. Even the highly 
cultivated and civilized Egyptians, rejoiced in cele- 
brating their triumphs by heaping before .the victor- 
monarch, evidences of the extent of the slaughter 
which his troops had effected, hewn from the boj^lios 
of the slain. Among the Hebrews war was equiva- 
lent, when accompanied by success, to extermination, 
or the exaction ,of a surrender without condition. 
With the Greeks, the character of war varied some- 
what according to the spirit of the particular people 
by whom it was waged, and although aU were to a 
certain degree hai’d and unfeeling, yet there does 
not appear among them a systematic, and still less a 
wanton, cruelty towards a vanquished foe. fhe 
Tyrians and Phoenicians again, and in succession to 
them the Carthaginians, were as mali^ant in reveng- 
ing the injury of attack as desparate in opposing to it 
all the energy of resistance. The Etruscans we knojv 
less of, but judging of their customs by the liornW® 
rite of human sacnfice which in early days they 
practised, we cannot suppose them to have been 
other than fit predecessors, as respect harshness m 
the conduct of hostilities, to the Romans, a cold, sterni 
and cruel race at all periods of their history ; 
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^rladiator fights, most fondly followed in the most 
polished of their oaras, offer sufficient proof of the 
sanguinary nature of the people to whom such thinp 
weix* sport and enjoyment. It would however be 
unjust to cast, as has so constantly been done, a 
stain of obloquy upon the nations of antiquity, for 
their cruelty in war on a large scale, as if such were 
peculiar to them among the race of mankind, and 
uiilieard-of in days when the spirit of mercy was 
not abroad upon earth. The spirit of mercy and 
kindliness were preached, and went forth, doubtless 
with profit to millions ; but hardly so on the battle 
field. Wo may have occasion in our review of the 
military system of afterdays, to point out the existence 
' >f a stern and ruthless lust for bloodshed, as strongly 
developed in the thirteenth century as in the third, 
tempered by no element but that of interest. Men 
kecame merciful in early times, only because they 
found it more profitable to enslave than to slay — a 
living bondsman being of more value than a dead 
fuc ; whereas afterwards when the system of ransom 
was fairly introduced, the combatants sought much 
less to kill than to disarm and disable, in order that 
their opponents subdued and captive but scarcely 
harmed, might be in a position when the fight was 
done, to purchase their freedom in lieu of rendering 
up their life. We must not be too hard upon hu- 
man nature, in judging of these deeds of times past. 
So long as war, whatever the extent of science ex- 
liihited on either side, admitted of no other ultimate 
settlement than the positive collision of man to man, 
prefaced occasionally by some slight interchange of 
rude projectiles from a field artillery,* and the 


* Tho halista^ or machine — bow is mentioned in the fiel^ in, 
I think, the African campai^ of Caesar ; the invariable use of 
Minilur machines at sieges and in naval w|krfare by the aneients, 
f atJs to the ready inference that such valuable implemeitts of ag- 
gression Here taken advantage of in field warfare whenever cir- 
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('.asting of hand missiles at short distances, — men met 
with their blood up for mortal conflict, and it was a 
mere question of kill or be killed. So long as the use 
of cold steel remained the great and only resource fur 
the obtainance of victory, slaughter among the com* 
batants was inevitable to an extreme degree, much in 
fight, but more in flight, — ^great during the inoinenr 
of the struggle for superiority, greater when the weak- 
er side, broken and dispersed, became a prey to thu 
victorious party, maddened by the sight of blood ami 
by the flush of success. 

Doubtless we are in these days superior infinite!; 
in the civilization of warfare to our forefathers, am! 
those who were their prototypes in strife, of centuries 
further back. The moral character of war, witli us 
is no longer either sanguinary nor (as to person) nun- 
cenary ; wo neither siAdue to slay, nor vanquish tn 
plunder, as far as individuals are concerned; hut 
we shoidd be very wrong in attributing this amcnil- 
ment as many do, to ourselves rather than to cir- 
cumstances; we should be unjust in condemniui' 
as is conunonly done, the barbarity of past ages on 
comparing it with the military poUsh of our own. 
Events unfortunately occur every now and then to 
prove to us that human nature, in war as in all ek- 
remains ever the same ; its accessories ^only are dih 
ferent in different ages. 

Wo are fortunate in warring with a description 
of weapon which throws the balance of success rather 
to the side of the skilful tactician than to that of the 
daring combatant, and hence our pitched battles 
more decisive when conducted by a great general* 
and less bloody than the standing fights of fonn^^ 
times. We are also happy in findmg infused amou^^' 

cumstance permitted of their movement in a state fit 
Uiate service. I do not deem it necessary to cite ■■'^thoru 
this self-evident fact, leaving the subject generally for la 
treatment. 
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US, men of tliat real Christian pliilanthropy, which by 
its influence, can soften much that is harsh and bad 
in tlie inevitable duty of every soldier. Yet let us 
not deceive ourselves, — this will not alone avail with 
ith rude men in a moment of excitement.^ You can- 
not theii call upon them to reason, for it would be 
vain ; nor attempt at such a moment to touch their 
s}-mpathies, destroyed for the time in a gush of violent 
jiassions. All tliat can be done is to exert the power of 
discipline, to compel obedience, to enforce the restora- 
tion of order, and make compulsory the maintenance^ 
of the principle of mercy. The moral character of 
V ar in tlie days of what are called the classic nations, 
seems (to recapitulate our views,) to have admitted 
of the soldier being hounded on to slaughter and to 
pillage, which his very armament encouraged, and, so 
I to say, induced. The mere inculc^ition of the spirit of 
I mercy produced little effect in after-days, ana indis- 
■ criminate massacre was chiefly checked, by a feeling 
of self-interest.* But in later times knowledge, and 

I * On this point, however, it is ripht to observe, that the making 
prisoners for ransom’s sake, as introduced by the practice of chi- 
^ airy, was sometimes under particular circumstances the cause, 
instead of the preventive, of bloodshed, as at Agincourt, and else- 
[Vkhere : “ At the same time the third division of the French seemed 
I to rally, and raise their banners afresh. ' Henry — believing him- 
self about to be enveloped, gave orders that every man should kill 
the prisoner or prisoners ho had taken. As the ransom of captives 
of rank was one of the soldier’s best gains, many were nnwillmg to 
obey this mandate : but Henry sent two hundred archera who knock- 
ed the French knights on the head without compunction.” (Piet. 
Hist, of England, b. v., c. i.) Shakespeare (Henry the Fifth) leaves in 
bs graphic nay a curious intimation of the spirit in which such 
sn order would be received by a disciplinarian of the day, such as 
makes his Welsh Captain Fluellen, and Gower the Englishman, 
K ho holds a similar rank. The dramatist adopts the chronicler’s 
teoount which makes the sanguinary order of the king arise from 
kn attack on the English camp. Act iv. scene vii. 

Alarum : enter Fluellen ^ and Gower, 

Pin . — Kill the boys, and the luggage I ’tis expressly against the 
of arms ; ’tis as arrant a piece of knavery mark you, as can 
'‘ffered in the ’orld ; In your conscience now, is it not ? 
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mental cultivation, having had their due influence on 
the educated classes, who held command in armit^. 
they used discipline to prevent excess in the lower 
ranks, and restrain the soldier in his ignorance from 
disgracing the profession he belonged to and the colour^ I 
he served under. The moral character of war, tlier^'- I 
fore, bettered in the first instance by self-interest, next 
by circumstance, and lastly by a spirit of mercy, the 
effects of which arc to be enforced by discipline, h 
dependent for its improvement upon the mutuiil 
progress of both the agent and the instrument in tlii^ 
the last of its j^ositions. The higher the intellectual 
cultivation of the Officer, the greater his power and 
influence over the Soldier who serves under him 
the more intelligent the soldier, the better docs he 
understand the benefit of the wholesome discipline, 
which coerces him, and which by the very repression 
of the passions to which he would otherwise luvc 
way, raises him in his own opinion, and sensibly 
increases the sum of his effectiveness and utility. 


The spirit of chivalry is the spirit of soldiership- 
To be brave, active, manly ; skilful in the field, cour- 
teous and educated, is no whit more difficult, but less 
so now than in ages more remote. The hood makes 
not the monk,” as the old saying has it, no more than 
the knight is made by the lance and steel visor. 
is morm force which constitutes the base of all hu- 
man action, and it is the cultivation of a chivalrous 


Gow . — ’Tis certain there’s not a boy left alive ; and the cowayjl' 
rascals that ran from the battle, have done this slaughter ; besul?-^ 
they have burned and carried away, all that was in the kjn?' 
tent ; wherefore the king, most worthily, has caused every sounf 
to cut his prisoner’s throat. Oh 1 ’tis a gallant king ! ^ 

Monstrelet, the French Chronicler, wnting of this action speaK’ 
of the massacre as indneed by “ the disgraceful conduct ” 
French leaders, who made so treacherous ao attack, "bom 
names.— o. 146. 
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soldier which in this age as in every other, must 
ensure honor and success im war. 

The principles , of old were vaunted and were 
praised hy all, and by many were professed, but the 
ipiestioii is, how were they practised? History tells 
us that from the end of the eleventh to the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, which is termed, the 
age (T chivalry in comicction with feudalism, crime 
of all sorts was never so rife, honour was never so 
disregarded, nor war conducted so brutally. The 
principles of chivalry are no doubt admirable, and 
they were in those days highly valued ; but it is ex- 
ceedingly often the extreme scarcity of an article that 
IS the reason of its excessive estimation, and on this 
round I explain the anomaly before us. It is very 
]>lain tliat wdicn the higher orders make skill in the 
use, not the science, of arms, the only business of 
Their life, and take every occasion of rusliing from 
the dull and stately seclusion of their castles to the 
lirutal enjoyment of sanguinary personal conflict, 
the}' can in very few instances attain a mural stand- 
arrl above that of ignorant rough-handed sworders.* 


* A very cursory glance at cotemporary history gives us con- 
^incing evidence of this fact. Supposing that the principal of 
•'hivnlry had taken firm hold of the better orders, a practical 
roisult must have appeared in the better ordering of society at a 
•late certainly previous to 1400 j but what do we find really the 
'•use ? — that the worst crimes which disgraced Europe during the 
middle age, were as nothing compared to the treachery, ferocity, 
«nd general lawlessness displayed in the 15th century in England 
and France. The murder of the Duke of Orleans, ana the excesses 
• the Armagnacs, of whom was said — “ never in the memory 

of man, had a Chr^an army commanded by such great princes, 
ttnd coursed of so many noble knights committed such horrors” 
(Sack orBourdeaux, 1414, Piet Hist, of England) : the retributory 
massacre of John of Burgundy under breach of the most holy 
jiledgcs, were fit events in the one country to usher in the miserable 
»^pgn of our Sixth Henry in the other, and the disastrous wars of 
the Uoses, disgraced by every species of uiiknightly, and unmanly 
’‘xooss, in defiance of" all laws, divine or human, moral or 'social. 
1 ^ T these were the acts of ” great princes and noble knights.''' 
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The tilt yard and the pageant again were no very 
edifying places of resort for the fair sex, and although 
female virtue was never at a higher premium tlian 
in those days, it certainly never had stronger reasons 
for being so. 

It is not our province here to go into an analysis 
of the causes whence, notwithstanding what we have 
observed, it so occurred that female influence had 
so great a share in eliciting whatever *practical good 
there existed in the chivalric system ; still less are 
we called upon to trace the institution to its Ger- 
manic origm, or consider the value of the religious 
element it included. Its effect in war ’^tas to call 
forth many individual acts of fantastic daring which 
could have little value as to the results of a campaign 
and to induce (from the misapplication of its tenets) 
acts of aggression as wanton as they were unjust and 
profitless. Doubtless many a man fought the more 
bra\"ely under his obligations os a knight, than he 
would have done otherwise while the courtesy and 
kindliness it inculcated, confirmed the suggestion of 
his interest as to the treatment of prisoners capable 
of buying their liberty. But it hardly ever softened 
the barbarity of war, and the garrison of a place of 
strength were rarely spared from any chivalric 
sympathy for the gallantry with which they had 
defended it. Froissart, a priest, and the warmest 
admirer of noble and gallant knights, make some- 
times a passing mt)au over the death of a noble or a 
valiant gentleman, but records with the most stoical 
composure the murder in cold-blood of the com- 
monalty by scores .and centuries, if not thousands; 
whether it be as ransomless prisoners after battle, as 
a flying foe, or the garrison of a place taken hy 
assault, or often forced to capitulate. 

Monstrelet, anQther churchman, who continu^ 
Froissart’s History, but in a style much less graphic, 
shows if possible Sill more unconcern, when recording 
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the violent death of any one under the grade of a 
noble, while murder in cold-blood is narrated in such 
terms as the following: ‘^The constable,” (Court 
D’Arinagnac, who was then, A. D. 1418, besieging 
Senlis,) “ sent a summons to surrender the town ac- 
cording to promise, but on the town’s-poople answering 
that the time was not yet expired, he caused the heads 
of four of the hostages to be cut off, their bodies 
quartered and hung on a gibbet. Of these four two 
were gentlemen, namely, Guillaume Manchelier and 
Boudart de Vingles ; the two others were citizens, 
named Guillaume Escallot and Master John Beaufort, 
King’s Advocate in the town. The remaining two, 
tor there were six in all, were carried to Paris. In 
revenge, the besieged beheaded sixteen of the con- 
stable’s men : two were hanged, ami two women were 
droiDJied” (Chron. book 1, c. 184.) In a passage 
taken almost at nmdom from the second book of this 
same Chronicle, giving an account (c. iii,) of the 
diking of Guctron, a castle in Champagne, from the 
French by Sir John Luxemburg, the garrison, about 
sixty to sixty-four in number, are noted as having 
surrendered on terms made for them by their Gover- 
nor, “ being given by him to understand that they 
were to march away in safety,” the truth being, that 
he had compounded for his own life and that of four 
or five companions, giving over the rest of the men 
under lus command as prisoners at discretion. " But 
when the castle was surrendered, all were made pri- 
soners. On the morrow, by orders from iSir John 
Luxemburg, they were all strangled and hung ^ trees 

hard by except the four or six above mentioned, one 

of their companions serving as executioner,'' Such acts 
of treachery and cold-blooded murder recorded with- 
out a comment, are among those which, I, Enguer- 
rand de Monstrelet, have taken a laborious pl^tire 
m putting into writing in the maimer of a chw)nicle, 
(being) the marvellous adventures afld valorous deeds 

VOL. II. c 
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of arms worthy of praise and record, which have 
happened in the most Christian kingdom of France, 
the neighbouring countries and distant parts — ^ 
This history comprises accounts of battles, the desola- 
tion of many churches, cities, towns, and fortresses ; 
the depopulation of a great extent of country and 
other marvels, piteous to behold ; of valiant and pru- 
dent men as well nobles as others, who in consequence 
of their valour, or by some unhappy misadventure, 
ended their days : such should be ‘esteemed happy in 
having their courage, renowned actions, and noble 
deeds recorded, — and should be held by the living in 
peraetual memory (Preface to Book II.)I 

That the profession of chivaliy did in individual 
cases, produce much benefit during the chivalric age 
is indisputable, and that its consequences in after-times 
were valuable is certain, but that it improved during 
that period the moral character of warfare, or advancetl 
the practice of war as a science, cannot be maintaiiictl 
for an instant/ 


The internal economy and military array of ai 
army of this period depended wholly upon one veiu 
important usage, especially important among semi-dis 
ciplined troops, the display, namely, of an ensign, Hag 
or banner under which the soldier should be taught t^ 
assemble, and, in action, to r^illy. I have deferred n] 
to this moment enlarging upon it as a general practic 
in war. The idea of such a si^n&l is universal, an* 
the exUrnal cause of its adoption obvious. Howevc 
little accustomed men may be to act in concert, it ’ 
always possible to unite them in one mass by the cor 
spicuous display of a striking object in a central pos 


♦ Should the student not have ready means of consulting Guizo' 
Anal)*8i8 (vol. ifi,), the Article ChiveUry in the Penny Cyclopset' 
will give him an (unacknowledged) translation of its substance. 
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tion. If the uplifting of this ensign be, accompanied 
l)y the shout of a strong-voiced man, or the command- 
ing tone of a loud instrument, the appeal to two organs 
of sensation, both tlie ear and tlie eye, must be fol- 
lo;\ ocl by an increased degree of alertness on the part 
of the troops so summoned* It would be hard, or 
impossible, to determine (and certainly profitless to 
en([uire), which of the two, standard, or trumpet, held 
the earliest place as a signal of command in the 
rei'ords of ancient warfare. We have mention of fho 
latter, to recur to the Book of Job, in the earliest of 
ritten histories ; while the former suggests itself as a 
practical method of mxiting a dispersed and disorderly 
body, as probably in use before art had gone so far as 
to invent a means for the production of sound in the 
shape of any thing like a musical instrument. 

The tnidition of almost every nation gives, if well 
(waniined, some homely origin for the standard which 
it subsequently adopted. In the poem of tlio Shah 
Nameh, the great IVrsian epic, affecting to recount 
the history of the heroic ages of that ancient people, 
many of the old military traditions of the land have 
(hjubtless been preserved, mixed of course with an 
unlimited amount of fable and exaggerated poetic ima- 
gery. The raising of the banner, however, under 
Inch the hero Feridoon delivered the country from the 
oj>|)ressiuns of the tyrant Zoh^, deserves attention as 
pointing to a very early use of ensigns in war, and 
indicating the great vAlue attached to thciri. The 
immediate agent, my readers will perhaps remember, . 
in the revolution alwe alluded to, was one Gaveh, a 
blacksmith^ who assembled the indignant and outraged 
populace by raising his leathern apron on a spear 
])omt With this |;athering staff in his hand, the dar- 
ing artisan made his way to tho presence of Feridoon, 
whom he prudently invited to take the command of 
the popular outbreak. Feri<loon accepted the offered 
authority, and adopted, for a good omen, the blaclf- 

c 2 
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smith’s apron as his standard, richly adorning it. The 
ciffht lines in the Shah Nameh describing this might 
be given as follows : — 

He came to the hold of the now chief in war, — 

As they saw him the tumult arose from afar : 

WJien the cliief had that skin oh the spear-head 
espied, 

A star of good omen then fell him beside : 

He bedecked the rude apron with silk of Byzant, 

Of gold, sea-gems, and jewel-work made he no scant; 

Red, yellow and purple hung mingled and crossed, 

And the name they then called it was Glearn-of-the- 
host 

It is curious enough to find in this appellation, a 
sense so analogous to that of the great national banner 
of France Tiie Oriflamme, The similarity affords a 
])i’actical proof of the identity of habits and feelings 
among men of all races w^hen placed in like circiun- 
stanccs. By assembling armed bands about a con- 
spicuous, and it may be even, an intiinsically precious 
object, some degree of unity of action is secured, when 
the men are easily stimulated to the impression that 
their honour lies in the honourable defence of this, the 
!)anding sign of their array. It matters not what he 
chosen as the ensign ; the more familiar perhaj)s the 
object in eaidy days, the better. The Persian artisan, 
heading a tumult in a populous burgh, bethought him' 
* self very happily, of his own apron by way ot 
standard; the Roman agriculturist, surprised inh^s 
fields by the approach of a predatory eneoty, ^ 
bundle of hay on a ^le, this being the earliest standam 
of the rude manipular bands (Ovid. Fast. iii. 

Turk again took the readiest emblem, which offerc 
itself to him as one of an equestrian nation an 
made his standard of a horse-tail. There have 
been many other similar eftsigns made use of 
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or association as rallying points for troops. 
These have varied at different times, and according to 
the feelings of ditierent nations. The Janissaries, 
btrange to say, attached their idea of military credit 
to the defence of their camp-kettle, while their Euro- 
pean oppi>nents held for a long time that their honour 
A\ as comprised in the safety, not only of their colours, 
hut their drum. 

( )f this last military conception, Shakespeare has 
left lui instructive and amusing record in the* play if 
“ All’s well that ends well,” wherein, before his dis- 
comfiture, Parolles vauntingly declares of a drum, lost 
by the force to which he is attached, — It is to be reco- 
vered ; blit that the merit of service is seldom attributed 
to the true and exact performer, I would have that drum, 
or another, or /ac jacct^ It is curious to see the 
interchange (“ or another^) admited as an honourable 
satisfaction. The importance once given to this instru* 
inent is still perpetuated in our own practice of figuring 
on the drum the national arms, thus making it, as it 
were, a supplement to the standard itself. 

This last, as either a national emblem, or the 
gathering Twint, almost sacred in its character, of a 
band assembled for a particular service, was universally 
employed throughuut Europe from the twelfth to the. 
fifteenth century. Sir S. Meyrick assigns to it 
(Ancient Armour, vol. I. p. 49,) an Asiatic origin, an 
opinion in which I do not think he is borne out. 
We know, it is true, that standards and banners were 
in use of very ancient time in the East, and the familiar 
instance of tne|issignment of such ensigns to the dif- 
ferent tribes of Israel by Moses, will occur to every 
reader, but it is too much to say that we owe the use 
of the standard to the Saracens. Villani (Istorie 
Florentine, B. v. ch. xiii.) tells us that the men of 
Florence took part in the Crusade of 1188, and were 
among the first at the taking of the city of Damietta ; 
they took the country, and lor token of it, got posses^ 

c 3 
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si on of a scarlet standard, which is yet .extant in the 
I'hurch of St John. He evidently speaks casually of 
a warlike trophy, with the nature of which his 
countrymen were already acquainted before their cap- 
ture of this one ; and again (B. v. c. xxxix.) when 
speaking of the military divisions of the Florentines 
1250, he merely notes that the people were distributed 
under twenty gonfalons or banners, and that Herbert 
of Lucca, " the hrst Captain of Florence,” had “ as 
captain* of the people, a gonfalon of a red cross x)n u 
Avhite ground.” 

The Italians are the first nation among which \ve 
liave recorded instances of the use of a very consj)icii- 
(ms standard mounted upon a car, as was their fashion, 
drawn by bullocks, and appointed as the rallying cen- 
tre of their military array. It was termed the carrocio 
but, as is observed by Spelman (Glossary in Voc. ewr- 
roeium,) this was no mpre than an adaptation of tlic 
Labarus, or great central standard, customary with 
the later Romans, both of the Western, and of the 
Byzantine empire. The Milanese were according to 
the autliorities he quotes (Sigonius, Life of Frederic 
the First, and Burchard,) the earliest of the Italian 
nations, who made use of this method of preserving 
order and unity in their armies in the times known to 
us ill the middle ages. Sir S. Meyrick who has taken 
great pains in collecting authorities on tliis point, cites 
the author of the Manipiili Florum, to shew that 
Heribert, Archbishop of Milan, invented the standard- 
car, or carrocio drawn by bullocks, about' the year 1124, 
and states, on what grounds I am unable to discover, 
that he plagiarised the invention from the East lew 
readers of English history will forget the celebrated 
Battle of the Standard, fought by Sir W alter E^ec with 
some English troops against King David of Scotland j 
and his army in 1138, and they must bear in mmd 
the value on this memorable occasion of the conspicuo^ 
ensign hung round with holy relics, wliich in reality, by 
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keeping the disorderly force united round one central 
point, procured victory for the English combatants. 
Now at a time when communication between one 
nation and another, separated more particularly by 
the sea, was so tardy and imperfect as we well know 
it to have been, the idea of the infusion of a plagiary 
taken from the East, established in Italy, and copied 
in the north of England, within a quarter of a century, 
IS too idle to be admitted. ^ 

The carrodo, or moveable standard on a car drawn 
hy bullocks, supplied txs it was with the means of ac- 
commodating, not only heralds and trumpeters, but 
warriors, who mounted on it as a place of vantage, 
could never* have owned an origin in the East among 
ui 0(|uestrian people. We see at once that the con- 
ception of a standard on a car, was due to the old 
Gaulic habit of using the heavy wains of the army as 
at once a sort of field work, and a rallying point, in 
the manner so often described by Cmsar in his Com- 
mentaries on the war with the Gauls. The standard 
was a sort of mast raised on a substantial waggon, held 
in its position by stays, and lashings of rope, and 
capable of being commodiously advanced on the line 
of mai'ch in accordance with the progress of the 
troops. Of this we find the most convincing proof, 
and at the same time the most certain refutation of 
the eastern origin of such an ensign, in the, Life of 
Saladin, already quoted, by his secretary Ibn Abbas 
Ghazee. This writer in his 116 th chapter describing 
the movement of Godfrey of Boulogne with the army 
of the Crusades on Ascalon, says, speaking of the 
Christian Host — " In the midst of them appeared a 
sort of bulwark upon a carriage even as I have desetibed 
before, like to a lofty minaret with a flag upon it * 

9 9 9 9 # 

This-wise they slowly pursued their journey, sedu- 
lously holding together, and supporting one another. ” 
Now this passage I look upon as conclusive against 



llie eastern oripfin exclusively, of the great central and 
moveable standard in war, round which the* troops of 
an undisciplined army might assemble as to a rallying 
point. Had such a standard been usually with the 
Saracenic tribes, the intelligent and observant writer 
above quoted could not on reiterating his mention of 
the practice, have failed to notice the plagiary com- 
mitted upon tliem by their European adversaries. 

Other and more portable ensigns were doubtless 
employed as the rallying points for troops, cotempo- 
raneously with this ettmbrous central standard, the use 
of which appears with the English to have been merelv 
occasional, and which as a general practice in war, 
must have been laid aside before the end of the fif- 
teenth century. It is I believe hardly possible to 
establish with exactitude, the period at which devices, 
or armorial bearings, were depicted upon the banner 
of chiefs who selected them as their national or per- 
sonal badges. The use for instance of the raven as 
their device by the Danes, or the white horse in the 
same manner by the Saxons, may reasonably be re- 
ferred to periods of their early savage existence, in 
which' these emblems of the tribe were casually 
adopted ; like as in our own day we see the indigenous 
races of North America distinguish themselves by the 
typical representation of some animal. The systematic 

S ’’ ation of tho^e bearings and devices which re- 
in Heraldry, an art which however frivolous 
and fantastic had once its uses, was serviceable in 
war after the adoption of complete panojdy asenabhng 
tlie soldiery to recognize by his bamiers the enemy, 
as well as know those of their own immediate leaders. 
These flags or ensigns were very numerous in armies 
of cavalry, the lowest sub-division of which under one 
of them was a constabulary, or constable’s command, 
for the fonnation of which Grose (vol. i. p. 205,) quotes 
a writ of Edward III. 1324 ; this does not appeal’ to 
have exceeded a squad of thirty men at the utmost. 
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The leader of a constabulary held what we might 
term military rank as such by appointment, — his army 
rank was with that of the esquires, and his pay, when 
he was paid, (see authority of Edward’s time in Grose 
ibidy) was the same as theirs, with the right' to display, 
like them, a pennon, if he had sufficient means to 
maintain it, or in other words, could furnish a suffi- 
cient quota of serviceable men at arms. The title of 
constable, degraded now with us to very common uses, 
was applied to the commanders of small bodies of men 
as early as the reign of King Jolin, while the high 
Constable, an office the shadow of which still exists, 
represented the highest army rank which a subject 
could hold 

Before finally taking leave of the subject, it may 
perhaps be interesting to the reader though not quite 
germane to the general scope of out enquincs, to il- 
lustrate the history of the tilt, by an instance or two of 
the manner in wliich challenges were given and accept- 
ed, and by a brief exanunation of the occurrences at an 
actual tournament Scott juid other writers of fiction 
have familiarised the public to the general idea of the 
practice of jousting, and the well known tommament in 
Ivanhoe, whicli I have heard criticised as containing 
incidents which must have been fanciful, is an exact 
and real picture of that description of combat, pla- 
giarised, but very allowably, from the tournament in 
the 17tli canto of the Orlando Furioso,* and therefore 
as accurate as may be. I will do no more tlian observe 

* Sir Walter Scott has elsewhere in his works borrowed from 
the Italian poets in describing combats. The enga^ment between 
the knight of the Leopard 4ind Saladin in the Talisman is taken 
from a passage of arms in the Orlando Innamorato, the remarkable 
stratagem on the part of the Christian knight, of &iliog as if slain, 
from his horse, to indnee the light armed Arab to approach within 
arm’s length, being detailed to the letter in the poem. Sir Walter’s 
intimacy with Mr. Stew'art Rose, who gave an abstract \^ith speci- 
tnens of Berni’s continuation of Boiardo’s Orlando Inn.to and who 
translated the Orl. Furioso, suggests the source whence these usefid 
hints reached him. 
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tliat the practice of the joust has been 'severally 
claimed as a French and a German invention. Strutt 
(Sp. and Past. p. 132,) quotes an authority from the 
Encyclopddie Fran 9 oisc, which speaks of the existence 
of a military game resembling it as early as 862. 
** Most of the German writers however,” says he, 
“ make the Empereur Henry L, surnamed the Powler, 
who died in 936, the institutor of these pastimes : 
but others attribute their origin to another Henry at 
least a century later. The French on their side quote 
an ancient history, which asserts that Geofry, Lord of 
Previlli in Anjou, who was slain at Ghent in 1066, 
was the inventor of the tournament.” 

It has been already observed in the course of this en- 
quiry, that the solidity of the defensive armour, which 
came into use about the ninth century, naturally sug- 
gested the practise of tilting at its wearer, as being 
the only method by which it might be penetrated ; 
hence in that case arose the tournament. . Whatever 
tlie era of its introduction, the habit took firm posses- 
sion of the public mind, and for nearly five ccntui’ies 
occupied it with remarkable tenacity. Jousts were not 
only the sport of the great and wealthy, but all classes 
indulged after their mshion in the prevailing mania. 
The young men ran at the quintain, a block on a 
pivot carved, like a SoMan or Saracen ; or sometimes a 
tar similarly balanced, having at one extremity a 
board or shield, and at the other a sand bag; striking 
this with theii’ staff (if they could), they had to avoid 
by their nimbleness and dexterity, the thump that 
awaited them from either the outstretched arm of the 
figure, or the loaded bag swinging from the bar. One 
of these stood on eyery village gc^n, and a specimen 
still exists, (Piet Hist of England, b. Hi. c vi.) at 
the village of Offham in Kent, being maintained for 
right of tenure.* Persons whose business took them on 

♦ The youths of this city and other young men, time out of 
mind, have left off to practise the disarmed lapce and shield on oor.se 
back, in the fields, man against man ; but in their city they ha^e 
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the water tilted standing in their boats ; which their 
friends rowed swiftly against each other to imitate 
tlie knightly career : there were varieties, however, in 
tills water-tilting.* Boys sitting in swings tilted at 
each other with one foot extended, and representations 
are found in illuminated manuscripts of children 
bestriding switches, and tilting in most knightly 
fashion witli their toy lances: nay, the wealthier 
classes supplied play-tliings for their childi’en, repre- 
senting mounted knights, made of brass, with lance in 
rest, and so fashioned, the knight and horse being se- 
parate, tliat if two of ^ese figures set on little wheels 
were run against each other, the one whose shield was 


used on horseback, to run at a dead mark, called a Quintcn. For 
notu whereof I read that in the year of Christ, 1253, the 38th of 
Hen. G. 3d, the youthful citizens, for an exorcise of their activity 
s(‘t forth a game, to run at the Quinten, and whosoever did best, 
should have a peacock, which they had prepared as a prize.” 

I have seen a Quinten set upon Comhill, by the Leadenhall, 
>Nhcre the attendants on the lords of merry nisports, have run 
and made great pastime ; for he that hit not the broad end of 
the Quinten, was of all men laughed to scorn; and he that hit it full, 
if he rode not the faster, had a sound blow in his neck, with 
a bag full of sand, hanged on the other end.”— {Stowe’s iSurvey, 
b. 1. c. 29.) 

So also in “As you li)te it,” Orlando says — 

“ My better parts 

Are aU thrown down ; and thfct which here stands up, ‘ 

Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block.” 

♦ In Easter holidays, they fight battle.s on the water. A shield 
18 hanged on a pole, fixed in the midst of the s^cam, a boafis pre> 
pared without oars, to be carried by the violence of the water, and 
in the fore part thereof ttondeth a young man, ready to give charge 
upon the shield with his laiice. If sp be, he break his lance against 
the shield and, doth not faill; he is thought to have perfbiuned a 
worthy deed. If so be, without breaking his lance he runneth strongly 
against the shield, down he falleth into the water, for the boat is ^o- 
lentlyforc^ with tho^ tide ; but on each side of the shield, side two 
boats, furnished with young men, which recover him that fislleth, as 
aot.n as may. Upon the bridge, wharfs and houses by the river side* 
stand great numbers td see, and laugh thereat. “ (Stowes’s SurVey 
of Loudon, b. 1. c, 29.) ' 
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truly and centrically struck by the lance of his oppo- 
nent, would be dismounted : some of these curious toys 
still exist in antiquarian cabinets.* It was about the 
middle of the sixteenth century that the practice of 
the tourney began to wear out , and the death of 
Henry 11. of France, in 1569, by a wound received 
from a lance splinter in the tilt yard, is said to have 
hastened the aesuetnde of this mode of engaging, 
which in England according to Stowe (Survey of 
London, b. 1, c. 29) was practised to the end of Eli- 
zabeth’s reign. A more rational cause nfay be as- 
signed in the growing use of fire arms, and disuse of 
defensive amour, added to the supercession of the 
lance by the peteonel, or long wheel-lock pistol. 

Wliile the fashion of the tournament prevailed, not 
the knights themselves could have shown greater 
interest in it, than did the ladies of the period. I 
cannot better instance this than by citing the account 
given by a gallant knight, of the mode in ‘which he, 
Sir Anthony Woodvile, Lord Scales, was honoured 
by the ladies attached to the Queen Elizabeth, wife of 
our Edward IV., with what he tenns “ a Floure oj 
Souvmmnce^ a sort of keepsake in the shape of 3 
jewel which he understood to be intended as the 
prize of some chivalrous action, to the performance of 
which the gift was intended to stimulate liim. This 
occurred at the palace of Shene near Richmond, on 
the 17th April, 1466, Sir Anthony being then twentj’- 
four years of age, and of great reputation as a skilful 
and ^lantlpaight What has b^n preserved as his 
own narrative of " The fortune of themprise.of the 
saide full noble, and valeriou8<a knyght Sir Antony 
Wodevile,” bears, I think, interiiid evidence of having 
been writtentpby another person. It must, however, 
have be^ corrected and approved by himself, and is 
so curinoa a memento TOf the manners of the times, 


• Strutt and Meyrick. 
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that I make no apology for extraditing largely from 
it in describing this remarkable combat. 

“ The Wennesday nexte,” says Sir Anthony, or his 
chronicler, aftir the sdlempne and 'devoute leste of 
the Resurrexion of oure blessid Savyoure and Red- 
emptour Jh’u Criste, for soome of my besynesse, at 
tlie dep’tying from the highmasse, I drewe me to tiie 
Queone of Inglond and of Fraiince and Lady of Ir- 
lond, my sov’aigne lady, to which I am right humble 
subject. And as I spoke to hir lad’ship on knee, the 
bonet from myne hede, as me aught, I wote not by 
wliat adventure nor hou it happennyd till the ladies 
of hir compaigne ary v id aboute me, and they of theire 
honyvolence, tied aboute my right thigh a coler of 
goolde garnyssliid with ^rre, and was made with oon 
letter. And whan I had it, it was nerF my heart than 
my knee. And to that coler was tied a noble Floure 
of Souvenaunce, enamelid, and in manner of an em- 
jjrise. And then oon of them saide to me full demurely 
that I shulde not take a woorth/ as at that tyme. 
And than they withdrewe them alPychone in their 
places. And I abbasahid of this aventure rose me 
up, and went to thank them all * of theire right grete 
lionoure that they did that tyme ; and as I tooke up 
my bonet, that I had lette fall nygh to mee, I founde in 
hit a bille writyn in smale pchemyn, rollid and 
closid with a litell thred’ of goolde and seallid. ♦Than 
thought I well that therein was the countenaunce that 
by them was yoven me.”* 

Having been honoured with this emprise,” as the 
enamelled jewell was termed. Sir Antony proceed^ 
at once to Uie presence of the king, and delivering 
to him the small parchment roll which he had receiv- 
ed with it requested his Majesty to pennit him to 


* KftnratiTe from the Langdowne MS. 285, of the tcmmament 
wtween Sir Antony Woodville, liord Scales and the BostaOi of 
"urgundy —Excerpta Hutonca, p. 177 r 
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undertake whatever feat of arms might be found des- 
cribed therein for his accomplishment. The King 
opening the scroll caused it to be read in his hearing 
and graciously gave, pemission to the undertaking. 
Lord Scales, however, before giving us the contents 
of the scroll indulges in what he terms a “ pro- 
log,” in which he acknowledges having received 
the collar and jewell, and declare himself in a some- 
what prolix manner, ready to perform what was re- 
(juired of him, “ in the w.urship, reference and holpe” of 
(livine aid, “ and of the gloriouse Virg^me, and Seint 
( ieorge, very tut6r, and patron and cry of Englishmen, 
in augmentacion of knyghthode and rccomendacion of 
nobley,” further for the study of arms and display of 
valour, ‘‘ to avoidc slewthfnlness of tyme lo?te,” and, of 
course, to obey and please Ins lady. After this pream- 
ble we arrive at The chapitres conteyned in the 
seide bill for the Armes of horsbakke.” 

First — I shall be bound en by expresse comaunde- 
Tuent to appere at the noble citee of London, at the 
day and lioure that me slialbe lymetid, and ordeyned 
in the moneth of Octobre next comyng, before tlie 
Kyng, my seide soveraigne lorde, or his commissaric 
deputtee, iny jugie in that ptie ; ayenst a noble man 
of. foiu’e lynages, and withoute any repx’ocho at my 
choice, yif he will presente hym ayenste me. 

The Seconde Chapitre. 

“ The seconde chapitre is, that we shall assemble on 
hors : armed ych at his pleasure, in sadil of werre 
without aVrest avantaugeny or xnalingyne. And we 
shall ren withoute any toille with gromSyn’ spere hedis 
oon course, vch with spere oonly. And then we shall 
sett the handos to the sharp swerdis, and shall 
be it with the fbyne or with otliir strokes, to the vauntage 
of every pties to the complisemet of xxxvii. ; strokes 
be smy ttyn betwene us* t\vo. 
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^^Tlie Third Chapitre, 

“ The thrid cliapitre. I shall doo delyver spores 
and swerdis, of the wliich my felowe shall have the 
oliois. 

“27ic Fourth Chapitre. 

“ Tlie fourth chapitre. And yif it happenyd (that 
Godd defeiifl) that ooii of us two be borne to the erthe 
cute of the sjidill withoute fall of the hors, and with 
stroke of tlie spere or of the swerde; the Armes than 
slialbe holden to be accomplissid. 

The Fifte Chapitre, 

“ Tlie fifte chapitre ; that yif any of us two be liurte 
(that God defende) as weele of the si>ere and the 
swerde to the noon power of hyin that may not 
fournysshe, the Amies shalbe than holden to bo ac- 
eompiisshid as above is saidc. This is touchying the 
first Amies.” 

The- stipulations as regards the second Anns, as 
they were termed, I do not give, as it suffices to say, 
tliat they were used on foot, and consisted of the spear, 
axe, and. dagger; the conditions as respects the supply 
of them and the terms of the engagement being the 
same. It may be here observed, that the sword and 
lance were held to be noble weapons, of which, however, 
tlie sword stood highest, as the sword the weapon of the 
tournament, was held to free ( affranchir ) the lance, the 
wea|X)n of the joust A knight, who paid the herald’s 
fee for privilege to joust, had to make a further pay- 
ment for leave to tourney, whereas having paid for tno 
latter, the joust was opened to him of right 

These conditions, together with a letter to the ad- 
dress of the Count de Roche, Bastard of Burgundy, 
" ho was held to be one of the most accomplished 
knights of the day, were duly prepared, and suppli- 
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cation made to king Edward that he would suffer 
Chester Herald to bear the same together with “ tlic 
emprise” to the Court of Burgundy. The object of 
the letter may be easily conceived. The cordial and 
affectionate manner in which the good Sir Anthony 
requests his chosen opponent to do him the honour of 
cutting his throat “ for love” is a curious comment upon 
the strange and high-flown manners of the time, co- 
vering, as we know they did, a reality of coarseness, 
which belied the frivolous and fantastic semblance 
of civilized behaviour as completely as did the bloody 
pin^pose for which, in this instance, its holiday terms 
were employed. I give the principal portion of the 
letter in a note,* for those curious in studying the 
literary stylo of these amiable cut-throats, and highly- 
polished ruffians. However let us in this case judge 
them leniently, the fair sex being the real authors of 
the mischief ; blows “ to the complisement of xxxvii,” 


* “ I have sent unto you in all affeccion and concordiall requests, 
Chestre, hcrauld and s’vant unto theKing of Englond and ofEraunce, 
my Soverayn lorde, to p'sent you in my behalfe theis lett’s theii 
chapitros, >vith the right noble Floure of Souvenaunce that hath 
been takyn me and chargid for an emprise ; you besechying and 
requiryng that it please you to shewe me so muche honoure and 
frendeship for to touche the seido floure, myne emprise, and to 
accoraplishe the Armes conteyned in theis p’sentz cbapitres. The 
which floure I sent ovirthe sea unto you, as unto the moost renewed 
knyght, and unto the most rediest and determyned in such noblo 
•workes to accomplisshe ; without eblasyng of any other ; and that 
by counsel!’ nor by enquerry made, I knowe no choice, nor knowo 
noone such in any region. And for evir 1 binde me, ahd mj^ne, 
in as much as God hath geve me of gode fortune to be youre 
as long as the honoure, the lyfe, the goodis may here, Ayd 
when tne seide herold officier of armes, berer of this emprise 
above seide, shall retome unto me, and have made his renorte, 
and yolden the seide floure worshippid and touchid with so ay|n« 
and knyghtly hand as yours is ; than shall the siede floure (be) 
jeyonsely by me takyn agen, and shall make me re^iy, and ber® 
It as my moost derrest tmng, and the cause wherefor I truste te 
drawe moost frute of worship in this world, and unto the tym® 
that I have fbraysshid and accomplissid theis p’sent armes ayenst 
you.”— 'iVarra^iw, &c. &c., Excerpta Historica,p, 185, 
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nnd all tho current of a heady fight having been 
planned, and predevised by the gentle dames for 
tJieir own special pleasure and glorification. 

A solemn and curious ceremony ensued in tho 
King’s presence, and before a large assembly of 
the chief persons about the court, whereby Ches- 
ter Herald was empowered to proceed on his mis- 
sion, arrayed in a tabard of Lord Scales’ arms ; 
whereon, ‘‘ the seide Chestre receyved tho same 
emprise named the Floure of Souvenaunce, and 
it set upon a kerchewe of pleasaunce, (and) took 
the charge of the delyvering thereof, and so de- 
jiarted.” Not less formal, nor less brilliant, was tho 
mode in which the seide Chestre” was received 
at tho court of Burgmidy. Heralds and puijsuiv- 
iints went to meet and lead him to his lodging in 
Brussel, and on the first of May 1465, “ ther 
was coinaundid that all tho harauldes, and p’se- 
^ auntcs in the comte of Bourgon, shuld come to. 
Chestre logyng,” and thus bring liiin to tho Duke. 
The ceremony of toucliing the emprise by tho 
IVirty challenged, which was a necessary sign that 
the challengo had been accepted, was then per- 
formed after Chester had formally announced tho 
reason of his presence in the court. The emprise 
was displayed by letting fall the lower edge of tho 
kerchief in which it Avas wrapped, after it had 
been raised by the bearer on high between both 
hands. The Bastard of Burgundy having duly 
and reverently touched it, the heralds covered it 
again by raising the low^er edge of of the kerchief, 
wrapping it up in the manner it was when brought 
into presence,* It was then placed "in a chambro 

* “ Thii the seide haraldcs of the conrte and percevauntes went 
unto anothir chambre, besides the Dukes chambre, and take tho 
I-<<rd Scales’ cote of armes upon his body, and the emprise home on 
High betwene his hondes in a kerchip of (pleasaunce) honorably, 
the emprise beyng fastid unto the upp’moost border of the seide 
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aparto, as apjpteyneth^' the last words showing how 
regular and ordinary these fantastic observances 
were, while Chester awaited nine days the answer 
to the letter of which he had been the bearer. On 
the tenth day the reply was delivered, of which the 
narrator (whom I rather suspect to have been no 
other than Chester himself) gives the following enig- 
matical -abstract: — “and as broth’(er)ly he desireth 
say Lord Scales to take hyin in any thing that is 
possible and honourable for him to doo, as well afore 
his complisshyng of his acte as after his seide acte/’ 
Chester Herald naving received from the Bastard “a 
rich gowne furrid with sables” which he had worn at 
the touching of the emprise, together with a doublet 
of “J)lak velewet, and the slytes of the doublet sieves 
claspid with claspes of golde, and XL reynes gilderus” 
(Rhenish guilders), took his leave, and departed. 

The upshot of dl this solemn foppery did not come 
off until two years afterwards, the Burgundian knight 
having occupation on his hands in the shape of a siege 
of Dinant and other military transactions, which de- 
tained him in the field. On the 29th day of 
however 14j^7, did he reach Gravesend, accompanied 


l^ercheif, and covered with the lowist border of the kercheif, and 
thus bringying hit honorably makyng iii. obsaunce in the apprcx h- 
yng of the presaunce, and alter the the third obesaunce lattying fad 
the lowir bourder of the kerchief which covird th* emprise, and 
stode up upon the right honde of the prynce theire beyng in estate.” 
{Excerpta Historical p. 192.) 

“ And than the seiae Lord Bastardo came unto the emprise, sev- 
ing unto the heratUde Chestre, I pray you recomaunde right humbly 
unto ray Lord Scales my brotliir as hartly as I can ; I thank hym 
right highly of the honoure that he dooih to me by his wrytying, to 
the edyreng and encresying of honoure ; and to the fulfillyng of his 
honorable request, Itake upon me by license of my prince to touch 
this emprise, and oblisshe me to accomplisshe thes his abides : atid 
with that touchyng ; making a reverend obesaunce. •And than 
Bourgou toke the nethirmust egge of the kerchief of pleasaunce lU 
the Mmich th’emprise was borne, and Charols the oothir partie : 
and so covird the seide emprise worthly as it came unto the 
pBpsaunce aforehersid .” — Narrative, &c. 
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bv about four hundred lords, knights, Squires, and 
others, embarked on four handsome vessels, “richly 
apparail’de, and enforcid with all maner abilmentes of 
wcrre, pennons, banners, gytons, stremers ; his gabon 
also hangid with arrasse,” or, in other words, his 
very cabin himg -with tapestry, so splendid was 
liis equipment. Garter King at arms, had been 
waiting at Gravesend three weeks to receive him, 
and liaving “ apparailde a barge clenly beseen,” 
was desirous that the illustrious combatant should 
jnake his way to London in it. This however he 
declined, and sailing on the 30th towards Greenwich, 
was met “ at the Black Wall,” by the Earl of Wor- 
cester, Constable of England, with a large concourse 
of noblemen and knights, as also, “ many aldermen, 
and riche comeflers of the citee of London.” This 
gallant company, when he and his “ caste ankre a 
litill beneathe Seint Katyns,* resceyvid hym and 
liis feliship into theire barges, and londid at Byl- 
1} nges Gate.” Passing onwards thence on horseback, 
he found himself handsomely lodged at the Bishop 
of Salisbury’s palace in Fleet-street. 

Sliortly after his arrival. King Edw^d rode in 
solemn procession from Kingston to, and tlirough Lon- 
don, being met by a vast concourse of dignitaries and 
wealthy persons, lay and clerical, offered at St. Paul’s, 
and then passed through Fleet-Street to the intent it 
was supposed, that the Bastard should see his adver- 
sary, for Lord Scales bore the King’s sword before 
him, riding between the Earl Marshall, and the High 
Constable of England. The King proceeding to West- 
minster, the Bastard was that day presented to him, 
‘'md asked that a date might be appointed for the com^ 
bat. 

4k 


* The present site of St. Catherine’s dopks, where until within 
the last few years was a hospital of that name, now removed to 
the Uegeut’s Park. 
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“ The Kynj]f callyng liis counsell to him, comaundid 
liis sherefs of London to make the barrers to be made 
in Smy thefeld ; the which by thavice of tlie Constable, 
callyng to hym the kyngcs of armes, the seide barri- 
ers were made : in length the conteyned of iiijxx, and x. 
yerdes, and in breade iiijxx. ycrdeiof assise ; the feld 
made forme, and stable assigned : the day to kepte 
between them the Monday nexte ensuyng, on Thursday 
Seint Barnabee day, the xjth of the moueth of Jimy.’’ 

Mention is then made of the solemn entry of Lcjrd 
Scales in his character of champion into London, and 
of his sojourn “ unto the bisshopcs palace of Ely in 
Holborne.’^ It is curious that each of the combatants 
should have had his quarters in an episcopal palace, 
and affords a singular illustration of the foolish and 
frivolous manners of the time in which the heads 
of the church gave up their residences to persons 
about to engage in a combat, perhaps mortal, upon 
no more serious cause than the woman’s whims of ii 
parcel of idle court ladies. Not less curious is it that the 
Lord High Constable of England, an officer who held 
the place of our Commander-in-chief, should have 
lield a milj^ry chapter at St. fauVs for the purpose 
of hearing counsellors on the part of either of the 
two combatants as to the exact terms of th| condi- 
tions of fight between them. A very grave discussion 
occurred as to each possible point that could be moot- 
ed involving an uncertainty as to the issue of the 
encouAter, on each of wliich counsellors were heard, 
and a decision given. As a specimen of the matters 
discussed, I take at random the following ; — 

“ Also moved by the oounsell of the Bastarde, yh^ 
any of tliem (either of the combatants) wolde charge 
with an hors the which were terrible to smyte or 
byte, thorugh wliich tlie toon ptye mvght prevaile 
ayens the toothir, and take avauntoe by the hors ; 
which the seide Bast’d counsell seide that he never 
entendid.” 
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It may readily be supposed that Lord Scales dis- 
avowed any intention of taking the field on a charger 
trained to such unfair practices, and so this deep 
question among others like it, was duly disposed oL 
To argue and maintain the respective rights of their 
several principals, Earl Douglas, and two other gen- 
tlemen appeared for the En^ishman, while the Eur- 
gundian had no fewer than eight knights to defend 
his interests, all of them his own countrymen. These 
matters being disposed of, a final order was issued 
Ibr the preparation of the lists wliich were enclosed 
according to the dimensions already noted, by barri- 
ers, seven and a lialf feet high, sunk three feet in the 
ground, “ the field sufficiently sandid as apptyneth, and 
the Kynges place judiciall yj. spaces neerer the weste 
ende than the este ende.” Wlien all was ready the Lord 
Scales took horse the 10th of June, and rode with a 
large company, ‘‘ with mynstrelx” playing before them 
to St. Bartholomew’s in East Smithficld, where ho 
lodged, to be ready for his undertaking on the mor- 
row. On that eventful day, the lists were kept 
by Se^ cants at arms, the barriers by their men; 
the High Constable and Marshal looked to the 
clearing of the ground, which when completed, was 
maintained by a man at arms at every second post 
of the lists, while in eacli corner was set a King at 
arms crowned, with a herald to take note of what 
was done. 

The king having taken his judicial seat, and all 
being ready, Lord Scales came to the barrier, two 
helmets borne before him by the Duke of Clarence 
and the Earl of Arundel, with tw^o swords and two 
lances by four other magnates of the English chivalry, 
and with nine followers richly equipped. Having 
been stopped and questioned at the barriers as to the 
reason of his coming, he was admitted to the lists, on 
which, after coming before the king and saluting him, 
he retired to his pavilion in the south-east corner of 
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tlie enclosure. This pavilion, “ of double blew satin 
embrowdir’d with his letters,’^ was decorated with ban* 
ners, as was every alternate post in the barriers, all 
being arms of the lordships of his house. The nine 
horses he brought with him were splendidly trapped, 
and equipped; and as a very exact description is 
given of jtheir housing, I am tempted, at the risk of 
being thought a little prolix, to modernise the report 
of the chronicler in order to give a sufficient idea of 
the extravagance and ostentation of these times. 

The first horse (“ his own hors ’^) was trapped 
with a demi-trapping of white cloth of gold with a St. 
George’s cross of crimson velvet, with a fringe of gold 
half a foot long. 

The second had a close-fitting trapping of tawny 
velvet hung with many large bells. 

The third was trapped to the hoof in russet da- 
mask, studded with two letters of his device in jewel 
work, and studded richly. 

The fourth had a demi-trapping of purple damask, 
“ sumi/d with gentilwoomen ggrdill mforcid with goldes^ 
mgthwerke^ (?), bordered witli blue cloth of gold 
half a foot broad and more. 

The fifth was trapped to the hoof in blue velvet, 
subtlely made with plaits of crimson satin down the 
trapping, decked throughout with jewel work with a 
border of velvet on green velvet prillid golde^ Q) 
half a foot broad. 

The sixth bore a demi-trapping of crimson cloth ot 
gold furred with fine sables, and triinined a foot and 
a half deep with the same. 

The seventh was housed to the hoof in green da- 
mask, “ sumyd with thatire of gentilwoomen of Fraunce 
(?) ornamented with jewellery, bordered witli russet 
• cloth of gold of half a foot broad. 

The eighth was in ademi-housing of tawny damask. 

The ninth was trapped in a long trapping of er- 
mines, trimmed with crimson velvet, and dotted with 
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Hold tassels. On each horse was a pa^o, dressed m a 
mantle of green vedvet with jewel work, richly made. 

One cannot peruse the list of these costly equip- 
ments without being forcibly impressed ^ once with 
the magnificence and the frivolity of the time. The 
Hi'cat outlay necessary for providing rich cloths, furs, 
and ornaments of bullion, such as above described, 
was lavished by Lord Scales, as by other w'ealthy 
nobles of the day, for the purposes of ostentation 
and parade, because there was literally hardly any 
other mode in which money could be applied so as 
to produce effect, combined with personal gratification. 
It was a barbarous splendour indulged by a race that 
knew not the meaning of comfort, domestic conveni- 
(Mice, nor cleanliness, save as regarded tlie jicrson 
<mly. The furniture of the stateliest castle, consisted, 
even so late as the time of which we treat, of — " but 
a fow oaken benches and tables, raised on strong 
trestles sometimes mortised into the floor, and some- 
times with folding legs, a pair of andirons, or dogs, 
with their accompaniment of tongs, or a chafer (chaf- 
ing dish) as generally tlie whole inventory of tlie best 
furnished apartments.” (Ellis — English Poets, 1, p. 
834). Even upwards of a half century after this 
period, the well known letters of Erasmus acquaint 
us with the filthy domestic habits of the highest 
classes of our countrymen, their floors strewed with 
rushes, under which lay unmolested a putrid mixture 
<d' beer, stinking fragments of food, and all sorts 
of nastiness. It is therefore necessary that we should 
look upon the exceeding costliness of display, cha- 
racteristic of the times, as any thing but characteristic 
of their state of civilization, and that we should learn 
to find in this “ barbaric pearl and gold,” the corrobo- 
ration of the conclusions at which our previous en- 
quiries have enabled us to arrive, as to the compara- 
tive barbarism of tliose who were so fond of m^ing 
use of it There is one very singular indicfition of the 
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rude fashions of the day, in the list above quoted, of 
wluch I do not remember to have met with any other 
instance, showing, if I read the words which I liave 
given as in original, aright, that the knights of 
3iose days d^orated their liousings with ladles’ fa- 
vours : what else can be understood from the trappings 
sumyd (seamed ? with gentlewomen’s girdles, or witli 
the attire of gentlewomen of France? The tokens of 
esteem which ladies in those days gave their favoured 
knight to wear, were by no means confined to scarfs, 
gloves, or the like, but consisted literally of parts of 
their attire, which they also were in the habit of tak- 
ing as mementos from their lovers. Thus in Shaks- 
peare’s Troilus and Cressitla, the sleeve given by the 
lover to his mistress is faithlessly ' transferred by her 
Diomed, who is represented as being, to use the words 
of Thersites in the play, “ that doting foolish young 
knave with a sleeve on Ids helmj^ The railing cynic 
goes on to express his hope that “ the Greekish villain 
with the sleeve may be sent back on a sleeveless er- 
rand,” a conventional phrase which doubtless took its 
origin from the practice of giving rewards, or tokens 
in this manner. It may be as well to observe that 
the false, or hanging sleeve was for many years a 
favourite appcnd.age to dress, and was often made 
the object or lavish expenditure. 

The display made by the Bastard of Burgundy, to 
resume the subject of our chapter, was no less splen- 
did than that of his adversary. He entered the lists 
with eight horses, ridden in like manner by his pages, 
save one which bare housings of his arms : all were 
decorated with the same lavisli outlay. With tlih 
gallant array he came to the barriers, and having been 
admitted, presented himself before the King, 
received leave to accomplish his enterprise. He then 
put on his helmet and made choice of a sword and 
lance, after which a proclamation was made at the foui 
comers of the lists forbidding all men from approach* 
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incr the lists or making any noise, murmur, orslioutc 
ni-""any other mancr signe, or tokyn” whereby the 
oombatants should be, “either troublid or comfortid.” 
When this was done, the cry Lessez aler^wisuA ^iven by 
a herald, and the knights ran a course, “ and failed 
hothe unhit" a somewjiat s6rry, but not unfrequent 
issue after so much costly preparation.* Lord Scales 
then throw away his lance and cast off his hover from 
his helmet as also hisf gardebrace, and wambrace, 
did also the Bastard, but not so speedily as his 
o])})onent “ who sought hym ferthir on the grounde,”or 
passed from his own near the other extremity of the 
lists. The English knight thrust at the Burgundian, 
in the neck, which was answered by “ an egge stroke 
iippon the helmet,” but at the same moment, unfor- 
tunately, the liastard’s horse struck the chamfrony or 
>teel spike, with which his frontal was armed into 
Lord Scale’s saddle, and fell upon his rider, dead, as 
Jvamarche, who was present, declares, although our 
ehronich'r makes no mention of more than the fall, 
iind inability of the Burgundian to rise again.J Hav- 

* It may illustrato this remark to give the result of the tUtiag 
of four days by throe knights against all comers, at St. Inglovere 
near Calais. 1st day 9 knights challenged. 2nd day 11. 3rd day 
11. 4th day 10: they performed as follows 


Course.'!. 

lilt. 

Unhorsed. 

Unhit. 

1st day 

... 33 

22 . 

2 

.. 9 

-fiivd day 

... 34 

.. 26 . 

1 

.. 7 

3rd day 

... 38 

.. 32 . 

1 

.. 5 

4 th day 

... 29 

.. 22 . 

4 

.. 3 


Thus, of 134 courses, 110 were effective as regards tho attaynte 
•r hitting, the knights sometimes losing their helmet, or stirrup, 
breaking their lances, or getting wounded, or thrown: 24 courses 
missed by the swerving of the horses. Thus on these results, it 
u as about 4^ to one against a miss, and 17 to one against a fall. 
I u all these tilts ' only one knight, a Bohemian, behaved 'against 
the rules, and perilled the forfeiture of his horse and arms, 
t Tilting armour for the shoulder and fore-arm. 

I The way in which the result of this famous encounter is gene- 
rally reported in our histories taken from the English chromcles, 
Fabjan and others, gives the chamfron to liord Seales, which 
the account before me expressly denies. 

VOL. II. 
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ing been taken up and brought before the King, lie 
was asked if ho would have another horse, according 
to the conditions allowed at the chapter of arms : 

his answere was, that it was no seasyn. Then the 
Kyng comaundid hym to go to theire loggyng. It 
will be charitable to suppose that the Bastard was 
stunned or hurt by his fall, otherwise his reply does 
not satisfy one as to his resolution, and under any 
(‘ircunistanccs, the preparations of two years, ami 
the muster of half the chivalry of two ^reat nations, 
resulting in nothing but two blows and a tumble, is 
somewhat contemptible. 

« The pext day Lord Scales appeared in the lists 
with horse trapped to the hoof in crimson velvet, 
sumyd with gartirs richly made, and bourd’rid witli 
freiigo of golde,” and hung round with seven targets, 
having liis arms painted on them, and one with the 
whole arms, blazoned, on his back. He was followed 
by eight coursers harnessed in harness of one suit, so 
that the display of equipment was entirely diflercnt 
from that of the day before. The arms to be used, 
tw5 casting spears, two axes, and two daggers, were 
brought in with him. The Bastard dismounted at tlie 
barriers, and came before the King, “ sytting in his 
majestee justilieug the feeld,” in a long gown of blue 
velvet, having his body armour in his pavlilion, 
which was of white and purple damaske, and the 
valance of green velvet. The same solemn fopperies 
of asking the combatants wherefore they came were 
repeated, when,—" The kyng beholdyng the castynii 
speres right jep’dous (jeapardous) and right plions 
(perilous), saide, inasmuche as it was but an act ot 
plcasaunce, he wolde not have noon suche myschevous 
w opens used before him ; and comaundid the scide 
speres to be leido aparte, and ordeyned the toothir 
Avepens, that is to say, axes and daggirs ; the Bastarde 
to have the chois, accordyng to the Articles contyned 
in the chapitre.” 
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It have been supposed that after thinking 

about the matter for two years, his Majesty, might have 
come to the conclusion that casting i^pcars were specially 
mischievous, m time to prevent their being produced : 
us tills, however, would have interfered with the show 
and formal ceremony, which appears to have been 
the life and soul of these ostentatious pageantries, the 
weapons were permitted to be brought in ; but their 
exclusiun from the actual service of the day under 
the terms said to have been used by King Edward, 
gives significant evidence of the dread which even 
tlie mail-clad men of those days entertained of mis- 
sile weapons. The combatants accordingly, after 
many formalities in the shape of visitings of them in 
tlieir several pavilions by the high Constable, and 
])unctilious reports made by him to the king, were 
confronted in the lists armed with their axes. And 
then” says the Chronicler they avaunsed ; and so 
1 ight afore the Kyng, either assaillid other in sucho 

ise, as the Lord Scales at the rencountre with the 
poyntc of his axe stroke through oon of the ribbes 
of Bastardes plates ; as tlie seide^Bastardc shewid hym 
aftir the fieldc. And so they fought togidire; the 
Lord Scales with the hedo of his axe afore, the othir 
with the small end; and smote many grete combres 
and thik strokes; till’ at the laste that they fell’ 
towardes a closse, at which tyme the Lorde Scales 
stroke hym in the side of the visern of his basenet. 
Then the Kyng perceyvyng the cruell’ ^ssaille, cast 
his staff and with high voice, cried " Whoo” I Not- 
withstandyng’ in the departing, there was yoven, ii. or 
iii. gi-ete stroke ; and oon of the ascotes* stafes brake 
betweno them.” 

Thus ended this tournament, which led, as was al- 
ways the case, to other challenges among the knights 
assembled, and further battles. We must be content 


• Scouts — men at arms placed within the lists to keep them. 

E 2 
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with this single instance of them, The subject is 
popular, and the authorities which might be quoted, 
curious and plentiful, but they must not tempt to too 
long a digression from the general object of our re- 
search. I will merely mention that the thirteenth 
chapter of the fourth book of F roissart’s Chronicles 
contains the completest and most spirited description 
of a joust that is perhaps extant It is very much too 
long for even a partial extract, and an analysis, which 
I had intended making, would destroy the spirit of the 
graphic original, and do injustice to its writer. From 
the days of early boyhood to the present time, the 
writer has again and again recurred to this passage 
of the worthy chronicler with constant interest and 
unvarying pleasure, and to it he would wish the reader 
to refer. Whether as a record of past habits, an illus- 
tration of the laws of the joust, or, with all its quaint- 
ness, as a model of descriptive writing, tlie chapter of 
the tournament of Saint Inglevere is equally interest- 
ing, instructive, and worthy of attention. 

There is no doubt, but that the reputation which 
our English infantry originally establislied, was in- 
timately connected with tlieir skill in the management 
of a missile weapon of great power, the effect of which 
was particularly formidable against cavalry. ‘‘ Arrows, 
says Joshua Barnes, (Meyrick vol. ii.J “enrage the 
horse and break the array, and terrify all tliat behold 
them in thetr neighbour’s bodies. But it is in all 
cases not the nature of the weapon which is permanent- 
ly effective, but the nature of the man that wields it- 
It is not the true eye nor the firm hand, but the stout 
heart which gives power in the field to any peculiar 
armament Tlie long bow was a weapon singularlv 
well adapted for the English yeoman. It require 
great physical strength, and still greater acquired 
knack in its use to render the person w ho wielded i< 
worthy of the name of an archer. The English yeoinau 
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liarcll y and rouglily niu’tured,* but plentifully fed,t and 
overcoino by no excessive toil, was able from liis ear- 
liest days, to devote no inconsiderable portion of his 


^ “ Our fiitlu'rs (ypa, and ours«‘lvns also) have lien full oft upon 
rut \v pallets, c-(»vcred only with a sheet under coverlets made of 
or hopharlots (1 use their own terms), and a ^ood round 
\o^ under their heads instead of u bolster or pillow. If it were 
that oiir father, or the pood man of the house, had within seven 
years after his marriape, puchased a mattras or Hock bed, and 
thereto a saek of chaff to rest his head upon, he thought himself to be 
1-, well lodged as the lord of the town ; that,peradventiiro, seldom lay 
in a i)ed of down or whole feathers. As for servants, if they had any 
slu et about tluuii it was well j f<ir seldom had they any nnde{ their 
hollies to keep them from the prickling straws that ran it through the 
.■;ui\ as of the pallet, and raised their hardened hides,” Mr. Ellis 
( Kuglish Poets, vol. i. p. 326), quotes this passage from Harrison's 
Description of England prefixed to llolinslied. Datjsroain is inter- 
incted to mean any patched material ; the ineonvenienec of ‘ the 
jtneking straws’ may he better understood when it is recollected 
that up to the end of the sixteenth century persons of all ranks slept 
'■iilireiy naked. 

t The serfs or labouring poor fared poorly as Mr. Ellis observes, 

' Kng. I'ot'ts. vol, i, On social condition of the English) ; hut, quot- 
ing from Sir John Eortescuo on the laws of England, he points 
.lit that at scarce any small village do you fail to find a knight and 
'■^(juire, or substantial house holder termed a frankleyne, “ n// 
men of considorahlo estates ; there are others called yrcWioWer-v, and 
many yeomen of estates sufficient to make a substantial iury” (ch. 
2'.>.) Here wo have fresh evidence of the substantial character of 
rills class, of tlieir number, and of their importance. As a sort of 
-•ollateral proof that their value as material for troops, aro.se from 
their sovMal position and physical as well as moral advantages, we 
may truce in the cotemporary condition of the French people of a 
similar rank, tlie cause of their inability to afford the element of 
a sturdy and determined infantry. Fortescue on Monarchy, (c. iii) 
IS <|uoted by Mr. Ellis, says, “ The same commons be so impover- 
ished that they may anneth ('scarec(y^ live. They drink water : 
they oat apples witn bread right brown made of rye. They eat. 
no He.sh, but if it be seldom a little lard, or the entrails or heads of 
the licHsts slain for the nobles, or merchants of the land. They 
"ear no woollen, but if it be a poor coat under their outermost 
garment, made of great (coarse) canvas, and they call it a frock. 
'I'heir hosen be of like canvas, and passen not their knee, wherefore 
diey be gartered and their thighs bare. Tneir wives and children 
g'-'iio harefovd; for some of them that was wont to pa v to his lord 
f'T ins tenement, which he liveth by the year a scute (crown) pay- 
’'th now to the king over that scute five scutes. Wherethrough 
Di-v be artyd (compelled) by necessity, so to watch, labour, and 
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time to the acquisition of skill in the use of this difti- 
cult arm. If resident in, or near a forest district, he 
either had, or took, the privilege of exercising liis 
skill upon the wild deer of the neighbouring woods ; 
if not, the village butts, the county prizes, gave him 
ample stimulus for the exercise of an art, wliich lie 
well knew would constitute him, in the event of hos- 
tilities in his native land or beyond sea, one of the 
most valuable portion of the force that any of the con- 
tending parties could assemble. Excellence in the 
use of the long bow, upon the history and nature of 
whicji weapon I shall take occasion to observe more 
at length in the Part ll. of these remarks, was an 
heirloom with the English yeoman, handed down freni 
father to son with jealous care, maintained and foster- 
ed by the legislature up to a comparatively late date, 
as many extant statutes prove.* Tlie decline ot 
archery, and the light in which it was viewed cannot 
be better illustrated, than by the citation of a passaL^i- 
from the sixth published sgrmon of Bishop Latimer : 
it has been often quoted, but I make no apology for 
giving it again, as cited by Sir S. Meyrick (Ancient 
Armour^vol. iii.) 

“ The arte of shutvnge hath bene in tymes past mudi 
esteemed in this reahne ; it is a gyft of God, that ho 
hath given us to excell all other nacions wythall. h 
hath bene Goddes instruniente, whereby he hath 


grub in the ground for their sustenance, that their nature is much 
wasted, and the kind of them brought to nought. They gene 
crooked, and are feeble, not able to fight.” The English “ so ad- 
vantageously distinguished from other nations by a superiority in 
food and clothing,” as Mr. Ellis observes. were singularly careless 
as to the comfort of their dwellings even up to the reign of Eliza- 
beth. They were a hardy race, and the old author, already quoted 
(Harrison) writing in that rei^, inveighs with bitterness against 
the “ tenderlings^' who* seek to introduce chiinnies and glazea n m- 
dows. This carelessness of comforts made the Engli^ of thost 
days naturally hardy soldiers. 

* Daines Barrington’s Practice of Archery in England, Arelc 
aiologia, v. vii, 4. 
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iryvcn us manie victories agaynste oure oneinyes. 
Jiiit nowe we have taken up horpigo in townes 
iiiJitcdde of sliutynge in the fyeldes. A wonderous 
c b viige, that so excclcnte a gyft of God should be so 
lyttle esteemed. I desire you, my Lordes, even as you 
love honourc luid glorye of God, and intende to remove 
Ids iiidignaeion, let there be sent forth some pro- 
»‘lainaei(m, some sharp proclamacion, for they not 
do thyr dutye. Justices now, be no justices ; ther 
1)0 many good actcs made for thys matter already. 
Cliargo tliem upon tlieir allegiance, that thys sin- 
giilai’ benefit of God may be practised ; and that 
it be not turned into boiling, and glossy ng and 
boring wytldn the townes ; for they be negligente in 
i xocutyng these lawes of sliutynge. In my tyme, my 
poore father was as deligcnt to teach me to shute, as to 
loam any other thynge ; and so I thinke other menno 
d \ d, their children. He taught me howe to drawe, how 
to lay my bodye in my bowe, and not to draw with 
strength otarmcs,as othyr nacions do,but wyth strength 
of bodye. I had inv bowes bought me according to 
my age and strength, as I encreased in th,eni ; so my 
bowes were made bigger and bigger, for men shall 
never shute well, excepte they be brought up in 
it. It is a goodly arte, a holesome kynde of exercize, 
;ind much commended in phisike. Marcilius Sicinus, 
in hys boke De Triplici Vita (it is a great whyle, sins 
I red hym nowe) ; but I remember he commendeth 
thys kynde of exercise and sayth, that it wrestteth 
agaynste manye kyndes of diseases. In the reverence 
<)t God, let it be continued. Let a proclamacion go 
torth, charging the justices of peace, that they see 
mch actes and statutes kept, as were made for thya 
purpose.’’ 

It will be seen from the language of this energetic 
‘'Appeal, that the belief that JEnglishmen owed their 
^uporiority, not to themselves, but to their weapon, 
Had tavourers even in the island itself, a fond idea dwelt 
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Upon by the lovers of our ancient national arm, ^v]lo 
took not the trouble to study the actions of tlie ineii 
that bore it. The use of the bow went out with us, 
less on account of the introduction of fire-arms, tliaii 
as has been soundly remarked by an observant writer'* 
by reason of ‘‘ the long interval of peace after the ac- 
cession of the Tudors, during which time it fell intd 
disuse.” But, (to take instances of our military 
prowess when this weapon was in war almost extinct ) 
the men that fought at Zutphen in 1586, or 
retreated through the Duke of Parma’s army, but 
a thousand strong under the gallant Sir John 
Norris, did no whit worse when they made hcail 
Against the best soldiers of the day in Europe, tliaji 
had theif predecessors in the British ranks when 
they defeated on foot the first chivalry, as it boasted, 
of the world. The material out of which troops aiv 
made continuing the same, we have in all time the 
making of troops as good as any that have preceded 
them. The English foot soldier, in whatever manner 
armed has, when well commanded, ever shown the 
same spirit; and, despite ofcliango of armament, and 
tactics in the same way, centuries ago as now: 
whether drawn up array to resist attack as at Creev. 
Poitiers, and Aghicourt, or dashing at a battery as af 
Dixmude.t “ The archers attacked the French cninji 
tliough defended by a .^trong battery, poured a volley 
of arrows into the trenches, fell on the ground till tla‘ 


* Southey’s History of Brazil. Vol. I. note 51. 
t In 1849 under Lords Daubeny and Morley. 

The use of the bow was acknowledged in our armies at late f' 
1643, when the Earl of Essex issued n precept, “for stirring uj 
all well alfected people by benevolence towards the raising of y 
company of Archers for the service of the King and Parliament. 
In a pamphlet printed 1664, noting Montrose’s successes agani-i 
the iM'otch, bowmen are frequently mentioned.” (Grose. Vol 
I., p. 149). I should think however that the Archers in this 
were only to be found among the highland clans, as instanced n 
Scott's novel, the Legend of Montrose. 
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i:\im liatl been discharged, rose on their feet, poured 
111 a second volley, and rushed precipitately in into the 
camp. Such was the resolution of these troops, that 
John Person of Coventry, having lost his leg by a can- 
non shot, continued to discharge his arrows, sitting or 
kneeling, “ and when the Frenchmen fleddc, he cryed 
to one of his followers and saide have thou six arrows 
that I Ih'n e left, and folowe thou the chase for I may 
not."’^ 

It is such troops as these that have ever been the 
hojie, and pride of our army. Tliey have stamped 
the memory of their value in our very language, by 
the jirovcrbial term, Ycoman!s service, as applied to 
tlu' best and stoutest aid in time of need. The first, 
ot oiir poets has immortahsed them as the military 
.>tand-by of his native land, while our national ballads 
speak in more homely language, to the heai’ts of the 
jieople, of their constancy, their valour, and their devo- 
tion. See liow Shakespeare ranks the infantry of Eng- 
land in his exhortation to battle — 

“ Fight, gentlemen of England bold Yeomen! 

Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head — 

Spur your proud horses liard and ride in blood, — 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves !” — 

riic address to the chivalry of the army being 
])reccded by that to the commonalty; — and again— 

“ And you good Yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show ns here 
The mettle of your pasture : let us swear 
That you are wortlf your breeding ; Avhich I doubt 
not, 


* Walhinghara in Meyrick, vol. ii. 
t Thus in Hamlet — 

I once did hold it as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair ; but, Sir, now 
It did me Yeoman's service.” 
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For there is none of you so mean and base, 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes.” 

Hear again how, in the words of one of those j)Iai 
old lays, the war stirring spirit of which peoms, ,i 
Sir Philip Sidney said of Chevy Chase do move tli 
heart more than a trumpet,” the nameless poet of tli 
people has recorded the gallant deeds of Willouglibi 
and his nobly confident dcpcndance on the liandfull i 
infantry he commanded — 

Stand to it, noble pikemen, 

And look you round about, 

An(j[ shoot you right, you bowmen, 

And we will keep them out : 

You musket and caliver men 

Do you be true to me,— 

ril bo the foremost man in fight. 

Says brave Lord Willoughby I”* 

The detail of the action, as the ballad goes on t 
give it, has so singular a coincidence (like the attac 
at Dixmude) with the feats of arms of our inodor 
infantry, that I cannot forego the pleasure of quotin 
furtlier from a homely poem, wliich I have abva^ 
read with singular interest : — 

‘^For seven hours to all men’s view. 

This fight endured sore. 

Until our men so feeble grew, 

That they could fight no more ; 

And then upon dead horses. 

Full savourly they eat, 

And drank the puddle water 
They could no better get. 


* Ballad of Brave Lord Willoughby. Percy Reliques V. ii- 
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When they had fed so freely 
They kneeled on tlie frronnd. 

And ])raised God devoutly. 

For file favour they had found: 

And beating up tlieir colours, 

The fiijht they did renew, 

And turning on tlie Spaniard 
A tliousand more tliey slew.’ 

Then, courage, noble Englishmen, 

And never be disinaid ; 

If that we be but one to ten. 

We will not be afraid. — ” 

a sentiment, which the English soldier feels as strong- 
1\ now as in the days of Willoughby, or of Erping- 
liani. 


1 r ISA remarkable fact in proof of our position as to 
the popular character of national prowess, that the 
series of successes whereby the English were driven 
from France, commenced only with the organization 
of a plebeian army in the shape of francs archers 
by Charles VII. It is not less striking, that until the 
popular spirit became embodied by the appearance of 
the Maid of Orleans, those successes were not of a 
character to assure the ultimate expulsion of the invad- 
ers. The inspiration of the martyr to her patriotic 
’ onstancy was a real inspiration, in so far as the 
‘ioiuuiant idea went, that of impatience of foreign 
‘loiniration. Like Charlotte Corday, the Pucelle of 
inoilern history, who was a republican before the 
revolution,” she in the worst days of her native land 
" as filled with the impression that France ought to be 
hee^ and that she, poor peasant girl, was predestined 
to revive military daring in those who arrogated to 
tlieinselves the exclusive rights of maintainmg the 
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integrity of tlieir native land, and who at Agincouri 
and Vcrneuil proved unequal to the task. 

It is idle to expatiate upon the military character ol 
the most military nation in the world. Though com- 
posed, as it is, ot a variety of races, Norman, Jirctun, 
burgimdian, Picard, Gascon, and others, which were 
long looked upon as separate, and which each possesses 
some peculiarity of cliaracter, the nation has not in 
any of the elements that com])ose it, one that is un- 
military. The ])eoplc love a soldier’s life ; militan 
distinction is the passion of their existence, and military 
])rowess the pride of their heart. The great mass ul 
the nation, kept down by thenohlcs during the cliival- 
ric period as plebeians unworthy to share in tlu' 
pastime and glories of war, remained long in tlic 
position of wliat may be called, servile soldiers. That 
they did not for that fight the less bravely, is due to 
the innate soldierlike spirit, with which when mar- 
shalled, as their country’s main hope, and depend- 
ance, — its infantry, they worthily upheld the hunoiii 
of France and their own. Still they were beneath an 
aristocratic influence, and it was not till tlie people 
broke loose, that their military capabilities were fully 
shown. The sons of those who had in old time boasted 
that they were the only safeguard of France, the cini* 

f rant nobles, returned in 1792 to the land they Ind 
eserted, as enemies, backed by the troops of thos^' 
Prussians who had with them the prestige of havinj: 
but recently read a lesson in arms, to dl Europe. Tho 
descendants of the defenders of the land entered their 
national soil aggressively, and its children, born of the 
adscripti plebce of ancient days, plebeian patriots led b} 
a sans culotte general, hurled back the foreign nud 
domestic foe together, and gave another exposition ot 
the great and universal truth ; — it is not pride of hlooti 
that makes the soldier, nor the puppet^ke exaetkudo 
of art, but, in the holiest of causes, defence of oui 
rights and the land that we were bom in, a stout 
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iiidiirnaiit heart, and a true sense of duty. As to the 
iiiiirrossive attitude which this nation has under pecu- 
liar circumstances so often assumed in the gratification 
of its military propensities, without ultimate success, 
it affords another comment upon tlie same text. A 
Just cause and national combination are victory, lot 
who will be the aggressor. 


It was left to Napoleon to afford us the practical 
disabuse of this mistaken impression as regards the 
]H)wer of a people,* and to Murat to exhibit the strong- 
e>t refutation of the calumny in his person as an 
individual. Napoleon himself according to all rule of 
national affinities was more of an Italian, than aught 
I'he, while Murat, ‘ leheau sahmiry \\\q ideal in our days 
of the dashing daring soldier, was so, wholly, andinebs- 
])Utably. The first Iiead, and the first hand in an 
ju’iny which overran, and all but subdued, all Eiu’ope 
were both Italian. Under them there rank, of the 
!'ame nation, a host of names from the general-in-cliief 
to tlie simple sokber, who in a succession of wars, the 
I'arly semblance of which favoured the assertion of a 
spirit of freedom, nobly re-established the ancient 
reputation of their people. They were fighting at 
first, as they thought, for free mstitutions : subsequent- 
ly another stimulus arose, enthusiasm for their great 
leader ; this, with tlie mtoxication of success, awak- 
ened and maintained the martial spirit of those who 
took up arms, Italians from the body of the people, in 


* In the account (Thiers. Hist, du Consulat et de I’Empire, 
' f'l. ill) of the armament formed at Boulo^e, for the invasimi of 
r>n{>;lan(l, special mention is ma<le of a division of Italians forming 
1^' major part of the reserve, admirably disciplined, and vying in 
ettioicncy with the French, of whom Napoleon said that Ik was 
"("Tiy teaching them to know and respect themselves , in order to 
sn.ju the English what they had not seen since Ctesar’s dav a Ro- 
wan fuo upon their shore. » avu 
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which, as I have so often said, exists the real militar}* 
energy of every nation. No race of mankind that hcas 
once been cliaracteristically distinguislied for tlie good 
qualities of soldierhood can let the germ of them die 
out. No nation can become effete, that has in its insti- 
tutions any tiling approaching to freedom : a nation 
may be made so, but the act is compulsory, and on 
occasion, as we liave seen in our own time, the true 
spirit must burst forth. It is a false estimate of luiinan 
nature, which reckons with these facts before it, any 
nation as one of fiddlers and buffoons, because super- 
ficially buffoons predominate. It is the scum wliieli 
rises to the surface : the substance is not seen, till, to 
carry out a homely metaphor, the waters have reached 
boiling point. 

The decadence of tlie military efficiency of Spain 
dates from the period when her ancient institutions 
wore invaded, her privileges encroached upon, her 
free people reduced to suffer under “ the flux and re- 
flux of foreign successions.”* It is to the denationali- 
zation of the higher classes, tliat the ills of Spain iirc 
to be in no sinml part attributed, and to this must 
look for the explanation of the strange military anoma- 
ly which the Spaniard has in our own day exhibited : 
now mustering in vast unmanageable multitudes, to flee 
without a shot fired, at the glitter of a French bayonet ; 
now displaying the most undaunted heroism in the thee 
of difficulties incredible ; defying the attacks of ths' 
ciplined annies, and laughing to scorn all alternative 
but success, or a grave. This brings us back to the 
position we have already so often arrived at, the p*^' 
pular character of all national military virtue, dhf 
Spaniard under the guidance of unworthy aristocrats- 
under the sway of an effete and imbecile monarchy) 


A. Thierry. 
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was incapable of any tiling. It was not till the people 
rose against foreign invasion, and made the war, theirsy 
tliat the nation could assert its riglit to bo descended, 
tlirougli the soldiers of Gonsalvo, and of the Albas, 
from tliose stern Iberians who wrung back the country 
bit by bit from a strange race so many centuries be- 
fore. The work then commenced has gone on since, 
fitfully, and witli much wrong and violence it is true — 
but still in a mode to elicit the energies of the popular 
military character of the Spaniard, and to rouse the 
nation to an attempt at resumiim her dignity among 
the people of Europe. “ Spain,” says, Tliierry has 
joined with a daring hand the broken thread of its an- 
cient days of liberty and of glory : may no reverse 
crush its noble and perilous effort ! Esto perpetual^' 


The dignity and importance of the procession of 
arms rises, instead of diminishing, with the advance of 
knowledge and civilization. Arms and their exercise, 
so long as ecpiivalent to no more than the amusement 
of kings, and tlio occupation of nobles, are but sugges- 
tive of cruelty and devastation in the prosecuting some 
aggressive ambitious policy, or of the brutal wanton 
blood-shed of a gladiatorial combat ; but it is far other 
when we see them m their true • character, as the 
safeguard of nations, as the corrective of anarchy, and 
the preservative of social order. I take my ground then 
in utter opposition to those false philosophers, and 
pseudo-i>oliticians, who cry out on soldiers and on 
armies, as things useless, unnatural, and unchristian. 
That wars in good time ’will cease, we earnestly hope, 
but it is a utopian dream to sx)eak of their cessation in 
our day. While there are on earth despots k)oking to 
the aggrandisement of their dominion;— or nations, 
restless and pugnacious, greedy of military glory, — or 
'' ithin the social body ot the state, demagogues and 
malcontents ready to subvert the established order of 

F 2 
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tliInjYS witli the strong liand, — we must for our defence 
and protection cultivate military science, and endeavour 
to perfectionizc our military system. An army raised 
for the protection of tlie people is a constitutional force, 
the members of which deserve to be cherished and 
honoured ; for their profession, sneered at as the trade 
of fighting, is in fact the very reverse. It is their duty 
to fight w hen called on, but their trade, to use the sill) 
phrase, is to overawe, by their state of efficient pre- 
paration, intcmal and external foes, and obviate tlie 
occurrence of tumults or of hostilities. It is the trade 
of not fighting, and I know no more noble a profes- 
sion. 

It is a question whether many do not enter tliis 
])rofession, with but a vague aiipreciation of its charac- 
ter and of the position they occupy. If there be in- 
deed any room for the sneer, which the anti-military 
party, so very numerous in England, are very anxious 
attach to the army, let individuals, and not the body at 
large, bear the gibe. Such carping must be silenced 
when all the members of the profession understand' 
and act up to the dignity of the body in which the} 
have enrolled; such carping cannot apply to the 
working portion of a body of men called upon in the 
ordinary routine of duty to perform military service 
in every climate of the globe, from the regions et 
Canadian snows to the rocks and sands of Aden, and 
tliQ deadly heats of Sinde. The discussion, however, 
of such a point is out of place in a treatise like this, 
and the matter is but incidentally alluded to for the 
better application of our object. 

Study and enquiry expand and elevate the mind, 
(quicken the apprehension, make men fertile in expe- 
dients, rapid in decision, liberal in ideas, and, by their 


* See two excellent articles which have recently appeared in t 
Quarterly and Westminster Reviews on the social condition or 
boklier. 
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fruits, win honour and respect. Now as the profes- 
of arms is essentially an honourable one, as 
n])posod to the nature of ordinary callings which are 
Inllowod for profit, so does it ensue that every means 
wlicrchy the greater honour, credit, and personal dis- 
tinction" can be procured for the members of that ju’o- 
fession, should be by them carefully and perseveringly 
cultivated. The soldier in adopting arms, makes, as a 
member of* the community, many sacrifices. He bids 
farewell to the liberty of free action; he segregates 
himself in a manner from society to become one of a 
^^‘lect and separate body governed by a rigid system 
]»eculiar to itself; he renounces in most instances all 
( liance of accumulating wealth, and accepts as an 
cijuivalent the modest livelihood of a gentleman, sup- 
])orted by tlic proud sense of duty, and cheered by the 
iiopi‘ of distinction. As has been said by* one who 
knew the soldier well, historian of his acts, and poet- 
• clebrator of his prowess — ■ 


The hword is no ploufj^h, the sword is no spade, — 

Who u(juld delve with it tries but a sorry trade. 

It ^ro>\s us no crops, and it gnes us no seed ; 

For houudess the soldier must lightly speed, 

And stray o’er the surface of broad-bosomed earth, 

Nor hope c>er to warm him upon his own hearth ; 
lie must pass unmarked the city’s sheen. 

The hamlet’s meadows, so joysome, and green : 

The > intuge-clusters, the harvest-wreath, 

From afar on his march the soldier but see’th. 

^^:lv what murk or what substance hath he in the land, — 
What earthly good hath he at command — 

On Avhat as nis own can he lay his hand — 

Unless for his own Honour the soldier stand ? 


It is consonant with the genius and spirit of his pro- 
fession therefore, that he should be at pains in order 
to procure, and even command, tlie respect, and es- 
tcLMii of the community at large, as well as that of his 


Schiller — Wallenstein’s Lager — scene xi. 
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comrades, and tlicre are no means surely more effec- 
tive to that end than the establishment of a reputation 
for act|uirements, which make him the ornament of 
society, as well as the pride of his profession. The 
world at lar^e will ever speak of arts before arms, 
and more readily sympathize with the soldier who 
studies the one wliilo making them subservient to the 
practice of the other. Even the Arabs, that race 
of would-be-dominant warriors agree in this. “ Two 
tlungs,” say tlieir proverb, “ rule the world, — the 
sword and the pen ; but the pen rules the sword.” 

It is superfluous to speak of the gratification of stud}', 
of the weary hours it beguiles, of the tedium of life it 
relieves, the sorrows it assuages, and the Avrongs it 
deadens, or -caste to oblivion. Study is a friend that 
fails not, and, next to religion, is man’s best consolation. 
Noav as no profession is more subject to occasional 
periods of inaction whether as to the details of duty, 
or the excitement of active service, than that of the 
soldier, to no one ought such occupation as books giA c 
to be more welcome, than to him. History and the 
acquisition of languages offer as has been attempted to 
be shown, an ever-varying source of interest and in- 
struction, in connection with military studies ; nor arc 
the more scientific branches of the profession itself, less 
productive of profit and of pleasure to every one who 
follows in any shape the calling of anns. It is I know 
t)ften objected that the modern division of armies, 
which assigns different and distmet duties to sepai’ate 
descriptions of troops, has obviated the necessity of the 
general acquaintance Avitli all the practices of war 
which were of old requisite for the formation of a good 
Captain. Tlie argument is only good, however, as 
a palliative for idreness, and, as such, it is one a soldier 
should never use. to come to a familiar instance, 
the line regiment be more efficient wliich is also com' 
petent for the duties of light infantry — or the indivi- 
dual private of it more useful, who has been also m- 
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stJ’uctcd in the rudimental duties of tlie sap, or tlio * 
I )atterv, surely the services of tlie officer who profess- 
es in a lii^lier degree an analogous share of general 
military knowledge, arc of double and of treble value. 
'The man, who knows not only how to hold an outpost, 
Imt how to make it tenable, will be seconded with 
additional confidence and alacrity by those under his 
(•(immand, fei'ling as they must do, that they can place 
dcpendance on his individual skill, and rely fully on 
Ills mental resources.* 

The prcj)onderancc of tactical rules in modern days, 
and the rigid exactitude of prescribed manoeuvres 
lia\e had their share perhaps in producing an overes- 
timate of acapured proficiency in them, and in causing 
It to be mistaken for something better. Many there- 
tore may have been misled into looking upon military 
knowledge as being solely comprised in the accuracy 
<'!' furmatiojis and combinations of troops, and, under 


’ In tlH« excellent eoinnieniary by a modern military writer upon 
tli(‘ in(>in<ur MunWeueuli, there are observations which hear so 
iniu li upon this question that I am tempted to quote them. They 
iM l ur in connection with the 2ud article cli. i. h. ii. of the w ork of 
tli.it captain in which ho takes a masterly view of thii consti- 
tution of artillery in his day, an arm which it was not know n hi- 
I ioh‘>t,cd the knowledge of. Tho observations 1 extract arc as fol- 
liiw ‘ I am alwa^ s .‘lurjirised that those persons who are destined 
to the profession of arms, do not endeavour to make themselves 
•u quaiiited with every part of the Art of war. One selects tho 
Inliintry, as his sphere of service— another, who may possess 
j,avatcr w ca th, endeavours to obtain a troop of cavalry, others serve 
HI the ArtiUerw and in the Engineers ; but neither the one nor tho 
' thrr make It their business to ascertain more, than the use and 
I" u,l,unty of tho arm to which they are attached : yet among the 
•HHiihtr of these, there are some who attain to superior grades and 
M vume general offeers ; it is therefore very essential both for them- 
' M'n and for the state that they should be m.structed, in all that 
< uu s to war ou a large scale, and of all the several parts which 
‘ be put m motion m the grand movements of an army : in fact 
all officers, whethe^l infantry, cavalry, artil- 
T Others, should not limit themselves to the mere knowledge 

in. . f’ those which they 

• > cuusuler as foreigu to their caUing.*’ (Turpin de CrissC' ) ^ 
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this erroneous impression, into caring to know iiu 
more. As to the study of general literature as appli- 
cable to military purposes, triere may have been again 
in some cases, a corresponding error produced by a not 
dissimilar cause. Te bo familiar with tactical works, 
and deep in Dmidas and ToiTcns, has perhaps not 
unfrequently constituted the idea of the scope of a 
soldier’s lore. General literature, therefore, it only 
beseemed liim to take up as amusement, learning in 
mufti being left to the bookworm, or the pedant. 
At the risk of being thought, like Captain Fliiellen, 
“ a little out of fashion,” the writer would yet suggest, 
ill the somewhat eccentric phrase of that worth}' 
formalist, that “ you would take the pains but to 
examine the wars of Pompey, the great, — for tlii' 
ceremonies of the wars, and the cares of it, and 
the forms of it,” convinced that in no age ctui tlio 
soldier add to his efficiency more thoroughly tlian hy 
uniting scholarship to tactical knowledge, than by re- 
establishing the once admitted fact that the perfect 
practice of his profession is greatly facilitated by the 
pursuit of liberal study, and by vindicating the cha- 
racter of that study, the literature termed military, as to 
its variety, and extensiveness. One of the most care- 
, less daring soldiers that ever braved a breech, ]\Iontluc 
the type of that Gascon character which some conceive 
to be not dissimilar to the Irish, thus speaks, thret 
centuries nearly ago, upon this subject. “ I woiih 
advise all persons of condition, who have the means 
to do it, and design to advance their children by ami 
the rather to bestow some learning upon them ; if 
be called to command, they will often stand in nc'C' 
of it, and will find it of infinite use to them ; and 
believe a man who has read much, and retained wha 
he has read, is mu^ more capable of executing 
and noble enterprises than another.”* Nor is this all 


* Commentaries of Blaize de Montluc, Marshal of France. B. ' 



tile union of high cultivation of mind with gentleman- 
like ease winch characterises the well-bred soldier, has 
been pronounced by authority, standard as regards 
sound observation and judgment of character, as re- 
sulting in the most agi’eeablc of combinations. There 

no sort of ])eoplc whose conversation is so pleasant 
as that of military men, wdio derive their dourage and 
magnanimity from thought and reflection. The many 
ad\ entures wdiich attend their way'of life makes their 
cunversation so full of incidents, and gives tliem so 
frank an air iii speaking what they have been witnesses 
of, that no company can be more amiable than that of 
men of sense w ho arc soldiers.”* 

I have attempted, and that in but a very loose and 
suj)erHcial manner, to shadow out the general appli- 
cation of that system of enquiry, the expediency of 
V hu ll it is supposed the preceding pages may have sng- 
iic^ted. Its particular adaptation is something wholly 
apart, and belongs simply to the practical soldier. 

Still, if I might venture an qpmion in the sense 
of those already expressed, it would be to the effect 
that mental cultivation in the higlier grades, as rcs- 
jK'cts the general study of the profession, would be 
necessarily followed by an improvement in the intel- 
lectual tone and temper of the subordinate ranks. 
Ibis is, I conceive, the object at which the chief au- 
thorities of our own army have been for years aiming 
m the expectation that the establishment of its cha- 
racter on the footing it merits, would be followed by 
a reaction in popular opinion, and that, as among con- 
tinental troops, the ranks might be not sparingly re- 
cruited with young men of family and education, 
entering as private soldiers with a semi-certainty of 
gaining their commission by g^adiness and good 
‘ induct. Nothing perhaps w^ould tend more tho- 
loughly to overcome the distaste entertained by a 


Steele, — Sped. No. 152. 
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great majority of the English peasantry to tlic life and 
profession of a soldier, than the seeing it einbract d 
by a class of men, whom they know to be their supe- 
riors in breeding, intelligence, and knowledge. 

But attempts are now made to enhance this dis- 
taste by a particular class of persons calling them- 
selves philosophers, philanthropists, and professors 
of religion ; and as has been before observed, tlie 
profession of a soldier is by thorn denounced as 
unnatural and unchristian. The meaning of the 
first of these epithets, I have never been able to 
explain to myself ashore applied; for if to be armed 
be unnatural, and to be prepared to repel aggression 
be imnatural, then self-defence is unnatural. But 
perhap some confusion of ideas has transferred tho 
use of the term from the object of the soldier’s al- 
leged occupation, war, to himself, the agent in it, 
and it is perhaps meant that wars are unnatural. 
Would they were sol but alas! from the day the 
first blow was struck in strife some six thousand 
years ago, the world has been filled with contest and 
with slaughter; the very Chosen People of God 
were sent forth on a mission of extermination ; and 
He even that preached peace and good-will to inoi 
inculcated the divine doctrme with a sad warning tha 
he brought, not peace, but a sword. Wars ai’o inci- 
dental to man, and are, I fear, only too natural ; nii' 
so must they remain till it be God’s will to make n 
other and better than we are. 

But the profession of arms is unchristian. Wh'' 
does this mean? If it be intended to imply tlm 
soldiers are professionally irreligious, Sterne’s corpoi’‘ 
Trim had, I thought, silenced the foolish slanuc 
some half century ago.* The meaning however, 


* “ A soldier, an’ please your reverence, said I, prays as o 
(of his own accord) as a parson; — and -when he is fight in;^ h>c 
King, and for his own life, and for his honor too, he has the n 
reason to pray to God of any one in the whole world.” 
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perlinps not this, and it is merely intended to stigmatise 
the profession in its constitution, as opposed to the 
principles of Christianity. I go, as is the best plan in 
Mich cases, direct to the fountain head for an inter- 
jirctation of tliis position, and I find in the records of 
our religion many admirable reproofs to the rich, the 
worldly', and the covetous, to casuists who twist the 
law to tlieir own ends, to separatists in religion who 
desiiise other men, to persons who follow usurious trade 
and who desecrate holy places in the greed of gain ; 
hut I do not find the centurion rebuked for his profes- 
sion, but on the contrary encouraged for his faith. I 
also see another centurion in the days of the early 
church “ with a devout soldier of those who were conti- 
nually about him,” and others, soldiers doubtless, or at- 
tai'hed to the army, made the objects of a special 
and peculiar blessing, and I cannot find that their pro- 
fession is alleged as a reason for their not being 
admitted as Christians, or that they were at all 
called upon to renounce it. But is it yet unchristian? 
Hero is my reply. 

‘ See yonder land rescued but some forty years 
ago from anarchy and desolation, when her fields 
uere wjisto and her cities tenantless, — her people 
jiloughiug with the sword by their side, and reaping 
beneath the walls of towers and forts within the 
protective range of wall-piece or of matchlock : — See 
how peace has filled her gamers and peopled ' her 
towns, — how security has dismantled her forts, and how 
her fields, rich with a teeming harvest, are safe as 
if compassed by the walls of a strong city ; all is 
order, plenty, and content. 

But look again, — there are those at hand, whose 
forefathers helped to lay that land desolate, not as 
thnj were, rude bands of half armed horsemen, but 
a mighty army, trained to war, and confident of 
•‘'Uccess, with weighty guns such as no European 
nation would dream of taking into action, — lawless. 
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desi)erate, cruel, uncontrollable, bent on clestroyin* 
the land utterly, and its people, swearing to smite 
them hip and thigh, and carry desolation, and des' 
traction, on and on, even till the sea should stoj 
their progress. 

But see, — they are met, though but by a fouill 
of their own number, — they are checked, they an 
thwarted, they are hurled back on the place wheno 
they came, beaten,' discomfitted, dismayed, witliuii 
guns, or arms or means, — their power of oppression 
of violence, and of blood-guiltiness taken fron 
them — their threats against the peaceful inhabitant 
of a rich and happy land vain as the wind from licnc 
for evermore, — and not that only, but the place whirl 
they had so long vexed with murder, robbery, gnd strill 
delivered out of their hands, and blessed with peacr 

I say no more.—I could find no better closing t 
this work than such an exposition of the soldier’s wort! 
of the holy character of a good cause, and such a 
instance of the might and justice of the God * 
Battles. 
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Jack, Tom, Bill and Bob, Dickey and Freddy are 
Lawyers, Merchants and Parsons in black. 

All for gaining their livelihood ready are 

What shall I do with my youngest Son Jack ? 

My own mind scarce knowing, I thought I’d just go in 
And ask my friend Owen, the India House Clerk ; 
His words swallowing, I stood while small Owen 
Made the following pithy, remark. 

2 . 

Jack, poor fellow, has got but a thin chest, or 
Else you’d send him like Dickey to school, 

He’s too weak tlmugh to rough it at Winchester, 

And is moreover a bit of a fool. 

You’ve got proof presumptive, he’s somewhat con- 
sumptive. 

His Uncle poor Dumptive coughs terribly loud ; 
Nought to fear at Benares or Meerut 

He’ll ne’er look queer at a station in Oude. 


3 . 

I don’t see whilst of cash you’ve a lump, iny 
Cause why you thus should fidget and fret. 
Make the most of the East India Company, 

^ Send Jack out as a jolly Cadet 
Y'ou’ll find it much wiser, to take my advice, Sir, 
You’d best not despise Sir, the counsel I give. 
How ’twill please us, when back rich as Croesus 
He comes and sees us no doubt but he’ll live. 
VOL. II. Q 
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4 . 

India Stock is your principal requisite, 

You, thank Heaven, have that at command ; 

Go to our Chairman, his manners are exquisite, 
State your wish and he’ll gfant it ofF-hand. 

Each quondam collector, who’s now a Director 
Will be Jack’s protector; his fortunes will bud ; 
I’ll engage Sir, that ere he’s of age. Sir, 

He’ll be Brigade Major, or placed in the Stud. 


5 . 

Soon for Jackey was cver’thing wanting done, 

Mr. Hibbert provided his kit, 

Steerage passage he in the “ Himtingdon” 

Every day in* the Cuddy would sit. 

Such eating and swilling, champagne-glasses filling, 
Which .mck was quite willing to drink with them all, 
Oh how gay Sir, glad Jacky would say, Sir, 

I’d be each day, Sir, in Jolly Bengal I 

6 . 

But soon sad changes poor Jacky awaited Sirs, 

Much he mourned having traversed the seas, 
When as Cadet he found he was rated, Sirs, 

Rooms — ^Fort William, pay — sixty rupees. 

Then prompt embarkation to half-batta station. 
Made Ja^ cry damnation, this country’s a hell, 
Monstrous fun I think living with money. 

But how with none, I can’t possibly tell I ' 



Mp Sktttip. 


Reaper, I have an old gun screw. The date of its 
origin is lost in the mist of ages. He is a venerable 
h( row, — a j^artriarclial implement, — an ancient and 
timc-lionoured piece of metal, guiltless of all wood, 
and one that never knew a handle. He is a family 
screw, which came to me by riglit of descent, but 
tradition tells us not in <?ompany with what particular 
gun this mysterious utensil came into the possession of 
the honoured hands whence it was bequeathed to me. 
AVlien Master Mathew, gentle reader, first attained 
tlie dignity of a gun of his own, my father’s wheezy 
and respectable valet, Doler, charged to convey the 
jirecious mahogany case into Master Mathew’s room, 
presented as an offering of his own, over and above 
the splendid Joe Manton, that my good Governor had 
commissioned him to take to me, this giTN screw ! 

“ I rayther think,” said Doler, in his wheeziest of 
tones — “ I rayther think I must have got this along 
with one of the first guns Sir Mathew got after I 
came to live with him ; — and I don’t know how it is,” 
he added with a plethoric chuckle, “ but I’ve gone 
on keeping it and using of it for year upon year 
without ever thinking of putting of it into the case, 
when the gun was sent back, as Sir Mathew changes 
his you know every two years ; but it seemed to fit 
my hand somehow, and now you’ve a cood gun of 
your own. Master Mathew, I think it wiu fit your’n.’ 

DuUng the protracted wheeziness of this oration, 
Doler was diving first into one, and then into the 
other tail of a blue coat, whose skirts were really sub- 
lime in their amplitude, and. whose capacity of pocket 
had something fabulous in it ; and at fast, after much 
groping in those deep recesses, did he produce the 
screw. 
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I write of ancient times in the goodly days of flint 
guns, and the in^^lement of which I speak w^as cakai- 
iated more particularly to aid and assist in tliat 
nice operation, the fixing of a flint It was about 
four inches long, with the main driver turned at one 
epd at right angles to the shaft, which was thus at 
once both shaft and handle, giving you a lever power 
to turn an over-driven screw with when you wanted 
to free your flint : it had further driven througli it 
and the end rivetted, a copper pricker, in those days 
of no little use, when the guif got foul at the end of 
a long day’s shooting. Doler contemplated it with an 
affectionate and somewhat of a melancholy glance, 
shook his powdered head, and, as he deposited in the 
well-stocked gun-case, out of which I had long ere 
that extracted my own gun, over which I gloated in 
exulting admiration, he said — 

Master Mathew, do you never go for to lose this. 
I’ve unscrewed Sir Mather’s gun with it for nineteen 
years and more, and I give it you for luck.” 

Reader, I do not care to deny that I am superstitious, 
and that Jack’s maxim of nothing like luck” goes far 
with me. I have obeyed Doler’s injunctions this many 
a long year, and though I cannot say that his gift has 
exactly brought fortune in it’s train (which I partly 
attribute to Ulimuk Das, my bearer, having some 
twelve years ago brokenof and lost the copper pricker), 
yet, on the wliole, I have managed to screw my way 
along not much worse than my neighbours ; and you 
may laugh, but I assure you I would not lose that old 
crooked hit of iron for the world. 

Years rolled on, and from the boyish position ot 
having my gun given me, I got to what I thought the 
much more epvrable one of ordering it myself — ay, and 
paying for it with my own proper Siekels — that is, out 
of my allowance. The old gun I had possessed devolv- 
ed to a younger brother ; but I k^t my gun-screw. 
My new purchase was in a year or two dis^aced by a 
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detonator ; but I kept my gun-screw. Time changed 
and the world’s tide set against me, lyid I had to part 
with many pleasant, bright realities, and brighter, hap- 
pier prospects ; but I kept my gun-screw. Sir, tlirough 
good and evil : and when at last Fortune in a pet whisk- 
ed me fairly off her wheel, from one hemisphere into the 
other, not even she, although, as wisely expounded by 
good Captain Fluellen, she is turning, and variations, 
and mutabilities,” had the power to dissolve the magne- 
tic connection between myself and my, not the less 
trusty for beiug rusty, steel. I’d have as soon, Sir, got 
afloat in a ship without a needle on board, as have 
gone to sea without my peculiar magnet By’r lady, 
Sir, IVo kept my gun-screw, and there he lies before 
me (for luck still) in my writing-tray. 

You smile, I see, young man, at my garrulity—. 
nay, methiuks you are even something inclined to 
sneer *, and, to be honest with you, are, I clearly see, 
a little given to set down the magnetism of Doler’s 
gift — the old bit of crooked iron — as twaddle. Gar- 
rulity, my good Sir, is age’s privilege : remember 
that, in the first place ; and in the second, recollect 
there is such a tiling as moral magnetism — not your 
IMartineau and Jow trash, where a fellow makes a 
fortune by twiddling his thumb at a hysterical house- 
maid, but the magnetism of things, and the value 
they possess in the power of association of ideas. 
What ! is it not a pleasant thing in a far land when 
the heart is ill at ease, and the body ailing, when 
friends are few, and coin is scarce, and those you 
love are far awav, — to borrow by but a single look 
at some trivial object the faculty of flying back 
to tlie happy past, and living a good day or two over 
again I Believe me there is no ^ such balm for the 
heart-ache as such a method of procuring a temporary- 
oblivion of present care. This is true natural magic, 
and the fortunate ^ssessor of any article, no matter 
what, that will thus verify mad Nat Lee’s wish, 

G 3 
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toiicliing the annihilation of time and space, may 
think himself master of better powers of ubiquity 
than even the Persian prince in the tale, with liis 
flying carpet. Who does not remember Jonathan 
Oldbuck’s lament over his walking-stick, which the 
phoca" carried off to sea with her as trophy of lier 
victory over the pugnacious Hector, — “I cut it in 
the woods of Hawthornden, when I did not always 
think to be a bachelor.” The good antiquary never 
took his staff in his hand without being able to recall 
at will the sweet and bitter fancies of early life. I 
have more than one such relic : among the more tri- 
vial of which need I say that my gun-screw, shabby 
and unsentimental as he is, doth greatly predominate 
and hold a foremost place; for many is the close 
coffer in the archives of memory that he helps me 
to undo, and then forth rush thoughts which bear 
me far away from the dreary monotony of our hot and 
heavy existence here, jind spite of grey hair and 
failing health make me for the time as much a boy 
as the day for instance on which I shot my First 
Pheasant. 

Screw No. 1. 


— It was an ugly place was Tenger, there is no 
doubt of that, and situated in the ugliest county in 
England, but I doubt much if, in the class of residences 
to wliicli it belonged, you could have found a much 
more comfortable dwelling. The Mansion, a large 
heavy range of two-storied buildings, surmounted by a 
slated roof, pierced by the casement of many a gar- 
ret window, nad been engrafted upon one of those old 
manor liouses so common in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
whereof two-thirds at least have, in the extinction of 
our old English yeoman families, and by the growth 
of great estates, fallen from their ancient dimity into 
the subaltern rank of farm-houses. The md Tengoi* 
manor-house had, like many another stock, been over- 
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irrown by the shoot attached to it, and it was only in 
tin; rear of the mass of modern building that you de- 
tceted hero and there the stoned-case latticed windows 
of the old mansion. The rest was a dull, ugly struc- 
ture of greyisli brick, which, though covered witli 
bright flowers, and the grey foliage of a liundred 
graceful creepers under tlie cheerful influence of a 
May-day sun, was always sombre and melancholy : — 
judge what it must have been on a dull December 
(lay with a leaden sky, and snow on the ground. The 
shrubberies about the house, for it had no pretension 
to a park, planted in a poor sandy soil, grew thin and 
meagrely in spite of all the care which the fair mistress 
of the mansion bestowed upon them. Nothing seemed 
to flourish but plantations of gloomy Scotch the 
famous pheasant covers of Norfolk, in the midst of one 
(jf wliich, not a hundred and fifty yards from the house, 
stood tlie village church of Tenger, an humble, unpre- 
tending little edifice, not old enough to bo venerable, 
nor ugly enough to bo quaint Tlie village itself had 
been removed by the father of the present proprietor, 
wlio when he contrived, by a happy succession in the 
lottery of births, deaths, and marriages, to join four 
Norfolk estates into one, was guilty of the grey-brick 
grandeur of the Tenger's modern ugliness, and banish- 
ed the humble villagers from its vicinity as derogating 
therefrom. At about half a mile off, from beliind the 
tops of certain ancient elms and scrubby oaks, you 
might see the thin blue smoke rise of an evening in 
the frosty air marking tho site of the new village. 
Your old English yeoman agriculturist was contenAo 
live as the master should do among his* men : — ^your 
modern land-owning gentleman fanner, — but a truce 
with prosy parallels : Mr. Knocksleyof Tenger belong- 
ed to the class, and let me sketch him as a specimen. 

John Knocksley was second son of the founder of the 
present Tenger property. His elder brother, as the 
embryo squire, was made much of at home, and from 
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his earliest days was taught to live, in the phraseology 
of his vulgar mamma, “ as a gentleman should do." 
lie in consequence learned nothing, knew nothing, and 
did nothing — ^was sent as a fellowcommoner to a 
second-rate college at Cambridge, whence, after going 
through a duo course of gin-punch and tandem-driv- 
ing, he was expelled for writing an impudent note to 
the Dean’s daughter. Turned as gentleman at large 
on the world, he despised the turnip-growing propen- 
sities of his father^ and abjuring farming and fir-plant- 
ing, attempted to succeed as a man about town. Tliat 
he was so in one sense of the word there is no doubt, 
but as to the parts of the town he was most about, 1 
had rather be silent In one of them, however, he 
close4 his career, having been kicked down stairs in 
some gambling row in alow hell in the city, with such 
emphasis and effect, that half an hour afterwai’ds his 

S er brother John, then articled clerk to a Yar- 
attorney, was heir of Tengcr in his stead. 

John Knocksley was no man to fall into the extra- 
vagancies of the defunct He was a shrewd, calculat- 
ing fellow, who had inherited an amount of hard- 
headed cunning from his yeoman ancestry, and added 
thereto by his legal apprentisage. He succeeded in 
due time to Tenger, married well, made his way in 
the county, was a rigid preserver of game, an indefa- 
tigable grower of turnips, the staple of Norfolk, and a 
sort of mirror for xjounty justices on the bench at 
quarter sessions. His house was excellently appointed in 
all respects, his cook (for Knocksley was a gourmand), 
a perfect deacon of liis craft — his pheasant-covers 
about the best in the country side, and his wife (the 
second Mrs. Knocksley by the way) a very pretty Jind 
very clever woman.. He h?d small trouble in nllin^^ 
his house in the shooting seaspn, and as he was one 
of those prudent persons who have self-interest in view 
in every thing, he so contrived to choose his guests as 
to make the exuberant hospitalities of Tenger any 
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tliiniT but a losing concern in the end to it’s astute 
:in<l busy owner. 

But, says the gentle reader (with an ill-suppressed 
yawn), what on earth has this to do with your first 
])heasant, or your gun-screw either? What — why 
every thing ! — tlie time will come, young man, when 
vou too will learn to revel in the dreamy regions of 
recollection, tacking remembrance upon remembrance 
in that strange tissue which memory’s loom alone can 
manufacture. 

I ])icturo to myself even now the scene on the lawn 
at Tenger on a battue day : John Knocksley with his 
sturdy figure, his harsh face, and harsher voice, pre- 
dominates over the whole preparations, — now mar- 
shalling his beaters, now brow-beating his gamekeeper, 
now sinking his imperious tone to do honour, with a 
sort of grim servility, to the most distinguished of his 
guests ; or, again, summoning some junior among them, 
lingering still about the wkle hall-aoor to exchange a 
word with the ladies, to get his gun and be off. He 
was a sort of commander-in-chief in his own covers ; 
never let a man go out with two guns, and made the 
whole line halt v^cn a shot was fired, and wait for 
loading. It was his hobby was this, and it was the 
fashion to submit to him ; so people shrugged their 
shoulders when he was very especially overbearing, 
and shot his pheasants in silence. His wife was the 
only one that dared rebel ; this she did habitually, and 
they had a life of eternal bickering, which she had wit 
and tact enough to carry off before any number and 
<lescription of guests in such sort as not glaringly to 
offend the social proprieties, while at the same time 
she well knew how to show up Blue John, as he was 
called in the neighbourhood^ with little woman-like 
jibes and taunts, and small stiletto-speeches, that stab- 
l)ed to the quick, uttered all with the sweetest of smiles 
and the softest of tones. She had a laughing silent 
^atu-e in her large grey eyes, which struck me, boy as 
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I was, and which I rcmemher watching often as it 
appeared to flash from one to the other of the man\- 
guests about her table, skipping the ladies however, 
but lighting on her own peculiar people (never the 
least agreeable or well-looking of the party) with n 
bright expression of sympathy and intelligence. The 
last look was always for John Knocksley at the head 
of the table, eating out of four plates at once (his con- 
stant practice), and ttlking at the pitch of his voice 
of water-meadows, and bottom-dressing, or ' of how- 
buckwheat and young potatoes mingled were the 
best feeding for a pheasant preserve. Heaven ! what 
a world of ineflable scorn wtis in that look I But, in- 
deed, she was at no pains to liide her detestation of 
her lord and master ; — at dinner, one day in the 
house of a more scientific neighbour, she begged liini 
to aid her in making up her collection of minerals, 
having nothing but Blue John and spars at home. ’ 
while habitually she would call the one unhappy son 
she had, William, because his father called him 
Edward. The idea of domestic harmony to bo imbib- 
ed from this sort of system of nomenclature must have 
* been singularly edifying, particularly to an observant 
young gentleman like myself. I however was all on 
the lady’s side, for I hated Blue John, because he saiJ 
I was not ‘‘ safe ” in a cover with a gun in my hainl 
at a battue (an indignity which, as a fullgi’own man ot 
thirteen, I felt sensibly) ; so I used to be sent back with 
an imderkeeper, and a marker or two, to pot the 
wounded pheasants that took roost, and wotild neither 
fly nor fall. Fair Mrs. Knocksley, on the other hand, 
used to take a woman’s pleasure in pretending to 
look on Master Mathew as a CTown youth (tm^ 
having been for three seasons one of the standing jjst^ 
of the season kt Ten^r), just because the absurdit} 
annoyed her husband : I felt it was ridiculous enough, 
but tliought it far from unpleasant, especially when 
jhe chose to descend to divest mer of my brevet ran 
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aiul call me ‘ boy ’ with a maternal kiss on the fore- 
head sometimes, just before dressing time of a winter’s 
afternoon, when the drawing-room was empty. But 
fair grey-eyed Mrs. Knocksley and my boyish self 
liad one real sympatliy, — she hated her husband’s 
son, and tauglit me to do so too. 

Yes, indeed, as if there were not division enough 
at Tenger constantly to make it the very head quar- 
ters of discord, some four or five* times a year, the 
family mansion would be enlivened by a reinforce- 
ment of bitterness and hatred in the arrival for a few 
days there of a certain Captain Knocksley, the son of 
Blue John by a former marriage. This gentlemen 
was what was termed in those days an exquisite, and 
certainly if ever there were coxcombry incarnate in 
this world, it was in the person of Captain Curzon 
Knocksley, of the 2nd Life Guards. He was a very 
handsome fellow, with the air and manner of a gentle- 
man, little power of conversation, but the knack of 


saying nothings well: ho was possessed, besides, of 
the happy art of smiling in the right place when 
people s^ke to him, and of always having that cool 
self-confident air, which is nothing more than gross 
impudence, and an adamantine conceit under the garb 
of what is delicately termed modest assumption. He 
had little talent, not much education, no heart, and 
the feeling of the nether millstone ; but his shrewd- 
ness and knowledge of character were extreme, and 
selfishness in him was so strong, that it amounted to 
a 801-t of instinctive power of always succeeding in his 
own interests. He took to the army after the close 
ot the war, avoiding, as he used to say, the blood and 
thunder part of the profession,” and judging that the 
thing would answer to a man about town "as the 
Hegent meant to make it fashionable I” He contrived 
to turn his father’s pheasant-covers and five-course 

^“^8“ commi&ionin 
one ol the Household regiments— « a good arrancre- 
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merit,” he observed, one has not to leave England 
and hardly London ; and since ’15 the fellows lia\f 
ceased to be looked upon as cheese-mongers.” lie got 
well introduced in town, and created for himself im- 
mediate notoriety by indulging in a variety of eccen- 
tricities, so naturally and unobtrusively, as to amuse 
only without offending ; this he did by simply obey- 
ing the dictates of his excessive love of self. To earn 
a muff in cold weather, or to take his own servant 
everywhere he dined, with an eider-down rug for his 
feet, was absurd but comfortable : — then, again, 
would he say the fellow is of use as a screen if one's 
too near the fire, and I make him have his coat tails 
cut broad accordingly 1” Another eccentricity^ was- 
never to speak to unmarried women ; this gamed him 
prodigious popularity among the dowagers, and doub- 
led at once the number of enviable establishments, to 
use his own phrase, to which ho had the entry, thus 
serving his turn in tliis respect, while it reliev^l him 
from the trouble of making conversation^ which he 
hated. ‘‘Girls must be talked to^ married woman 
talked of, and widows talked of,” said the ineffable 
Curzon : — the first is a bore, and no go : the secoml 
need only be done once judiciously, and the dear 
creature hears of it, and gets you introduced to her: 
the third is very simple — do it only well, and the 
Iblooming relict introduces herself 1 ” Basing his system 
of social intercourse on aphorisms such as these, the 
Life Guardsman soon achieved the nickname of Cox- 
comb Curzon, which made his fortune about town, anu 
set him up for life. In the zenith of his success, how- 
ever, his fair step-mother, hearing thereof, and anxious 
to exchange the tedium of Tenger fora London season, 
to be passed among the elite of the ^y world, pester- 
ed Blue John into asking his eldest bom, whether^ 
would look after the lady if she took a house for a le^ 
months' in a quarter where he could be seen calling- 
Mrs. Knocksley may come,” replied the dutiful step 
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soil, “but if’ she does, I shall owe it to myself not to 
ackiiowlod^e her.” Jiliie John enjoyed the insolence 
of the heartless answer, because it mdrtilied and 
enraged his wife ; but fair Mrs. Knocksley boro from 
tliat day a lasting hatred to his son, such as an insult- 
ed woman can alone conceive or continue in. “ That 
large felinc-visagcd woman there, with the grey eyes, 
that my father married,” said Curzon to a friend at 
Tenger, “ liates me nearly as much as she does him : 
she has left off talking to me, however,” he added 
with a yawn, “ which really makes the house much 
more supportable than it used to be I ” 

What made me take, two years before the time I 
speak of, a boyish aversion to this Captain Curzon 
luiocksley,! cannot tell, unless perhaps the repugnance 
which, in the generous tide of early youth, we all 
instinctively entertain towards that wliich is mean 
and selfisln I was a forward, petted boy then as 
afterwards, encouraged to talk a little too much and 
too loud, and I remember breaking out before a 
munber of^ople at Tenger, most of whom were lis- 
tening to Knocksley’s learned exposition of some recent 
iilteration in the equipment of the Life Guards, 
witli the (then) well-known lines— 

“ God bless the Guards, though* worsted Gallia scoff ! 

God bless their pigtails, tho*, they Ve now cut off ! ” 

There was a titter — the guardsman looked foolish, 
mid was silenced. Ilis fair stepmother, then in all the 
freshness of the insult passed upon her, laughed even 
beyond her license of cachinnation which country ladies 
«ye allowed in country houses. Her merriment was 
infectious, and the guffaw^ led by a portly old Major 
General who had won his laurels in days when pigtails 
existed to hang them to, was such as to annoy* tlS ex- 
quisite, who at no time could take a joke. He voted 
lul vulgar, and for his subjection to it 

tnat clay he hated me, and showed me that he did so 

. VOL. II. „ 
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with all the potty rancour of a small and selfish mind. 
Showed it me 1 — ay, faith did he, and never more than 
on that bitter December morning when just emanci- 
pated from a public school, I found myself waiting at 
a large coach inn in the city for a Yarmouth coach in 
which I had an inside place. It passed near Tengcr, 
and thither was I bound to join, beneath its hospitable 
roof, a near relative already established there for a ten 
days’ shooting. As the lumbering vehicle drew up, 
my surprise was great at seeing within it the fashion- 
able form of elegant Curzon, who with his valet on 
the box, was doubtless driven by economical reasons 
to adopt this humble mode of making his way down to 
Norfolk. The coach was full, but I claimed my place, 
taken and booked days before, with all the scrupulous 
care against the possibility of mistake which school 
boys breaking away for the holidays are certain to 
bestow in such like cases. The book-keeper civilly 
enforced my claim, and it was clear that one of the 
party inside must be ejected, and in my heart of hearts 
1 longed to think the exquisite might be the man. I 
was wrong, he had taken too good care of himself. 

‘‘ How do, Mathew ? ” said he carelessly, without 
appearing to listen to the book-keeper’s interi)o&ition 
in my favour — ^‘‘got an inside place, you say? Lat- 
terly Dilworth has taken it, my boy — friend of }onr 
father’s, going down to Tenger — got a bad cold, can t 
sit outside, — here you, Richards (to his servant)^ 
let Master Mathew get on the box, and do you coiuc 
on by the night coach.” 

And so, leaving Mr. Latterley Dilworth in posssesion 
of my comfortable nook inside, was I huddled ami 
hurried by the united eftbrts of Mr. Richards, and the 
guard upon the box, with only an old greatcoat for 
protection against the bitterest cold I almost ever folr- 
The amiable Curzon and Mr. Latterley Dilworth, 
sallow scion of nobility who served his country 
a treasury sinecure, had the decency to hope I 
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comfortable when we got to Ipswicli to dinner, from 
wliich time until it began to snow on the bleak phiin 
Ix'tween 'Mildcnhall and Thetford, these gentlemen 
lutnoured me with no more of their attention. The 
iiid blew cutting cold across the waste, on which, so 
bare w'as it, a friend of mine declared he saw nothing 
lor tw^clve miles, but two rabbits fighting for the blade 
of grass, — and the flakes fell thick and fast. The 
considerate Ciu’zon put his head out of window, and 
said his friend Latterley Dilworth was so distressed 
he could not lend me his cloak, but really his cold 
was worse than ever, with which piece of information 
ho closed the wdndow, chuckling to his clever friend 
as he did so. By the time we reached, a stage or two 
i'urther on, the ale-house where the carriage waited 
for us, I was so exhausted and cramped with cold, 
tliat Mr. Latterley Dilworth and the guard had to 
lift mo almost from the box, and when w^e r'eachcd 
'rcngcr, I was obliged to take to brandy-posset and 
my bed. Next morning brought me a jobation, because 
veracious Curzon had assurwl my worthy relative I 
numkl go outside in spite of Latterley Dilworth's kind 
otfer to change with mcl 

I made a confidante of fair Mrs. Knocksley as usual, 
and told her the real tale, which she readily credited, 
of my coach adventure, assuring her at the same 
time that I would stand any risk for the delicious 
jileasure of paying off her dutiful son for this as well 

other instances of his good-will. The disposition 
tor mischief had, I believe, quite as much to say as 
the spirit of revenge with my longing to comb thwart 
hawse of the extj^uisite in any way I could. With my 
confidante this was otherwise, as may be imagined; but 
although all the schemes which the brain of an angry 
woman, or an idle school-boy could devise, each one 
naturally rather more extravagant than the other, 
" successively ])rojccted and discussed, we could 
settle on nothing: as chance would have it our most 
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sanguine wishes were a day or two afterwards most 
unexpectedly fulfilled. 

There were to he three great battues at Tenger in tlio 
course of the week. The first, graced with the presence 
of no few dignitaries, who committed as much slaugliti r 
as the laws of Jolm Knocksley permitted, duly took 
place, and during it I liad been again condemned by the 
pitiless rigour oi this Norfolk Nimrod to the inglorious 
office of potting wounded birds — ay, even though I 
gloried that morning for the first time in my own 
John Manton (and a proper heavy load it was), which 
I had trusted to carry in the battue under the eye of 
him who gave it to me. Sucli things were not to bo; 
however, the underkeeper sent with me was an old 
friend, and with his assistance I got up a sort of mimic 
battue of my own in the beaten covers, wherein, 
besides slaying an endless bagful of lame’uns, as they 
call them in l^orfolk, I seriously disturbed the nervous 
system of sundry respectable cock pheasants, roused 
safe and sound from the fancied security of a bramble 
cover, and compelled to undergo the ordeal of being 
blazed at by me. Sir, I did not touch one, — ajid to 
tell the truth — I had never up to that time shot a 
pheasant on the wing. It was the first day of my new 
gun : — old Doler had said, when he gave it me, bright 
and clean in the morning, — mind, Master Mathew, 
you musn’t soil him for nothing.—* I expect to hear 
you’ve killed your first pheasant to-day,” — and here, 
with these words ringing in my ear, was I at near four 
o’clock of a December Jay with the sun going down 
only one more cover to beat, and my first pheasant 
unkilled ! 

Circling back through the beaten covers, my friend 
the underkeeper brought me near the extremity nt 
what he called ^'an alder cair” — the technical namein 
tliat country for the alder cover, which grows m n 
swampy, low bottom, and gives shelter to every variety 
of game. 
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‘‘ Kei'p ye lierc, Sir, *^vitty-liko,” said my friend, 
the nnderkeepor. “ Til go fetch up the stoppers,! 

|)Ut the nets across, afore Blue John comes into the 
e;irr : so long as you sees grass-cats and lions! come out 
o'eover, don’t ye never go for to shoot. If Blue John 
knows any one’s liere hy sound of the gun so ’arly as 
that, my eyes, we will catch it: whenever longtail§ 
conies over head, blaze away ! ” 

With these cautionary words, my friend stationed 
me at the best point for getting good shots, where the 
“ burst*’ happens, or, in less technical terms where the 
plioasants, driven on and hemmed in at the extremity 
of the cover, are at last forced by the beaters and a 
spaniel or two, to take wing. I soon after saw him 
Itusy marshalling his ragged array of village boys 
to turn back the game which broke cover, and direct- 
ing one or two assistants where to pitch the nets, 
wliich were still more closely to hem in its devoted 
denizens. I waited in my position for nearly a quar- 
ter of an hour, without hearing a sound. The sun 
was rapidly declining, and as I looked down the long 
^weep of the thickly-wooded bottom before me, I 
began to doubt whether the party would have light 
eiKuigh left to beat it thoroughly. At last a distant 
hall-confused sound seem’d to announce the battue 
had commenced. Hares came forth to the edge of 
the cover, and raised themselves on their hinder legs, 
to look around for any danger in the open country, 
before they quitted their place of refuge. On this sign 
of the beaters advancing, the ragamuffin crew of stop- 


* III the Norfolk dialect — smart, alert, 
t III battues, people with rattles uud sticks, called stoppers, are 
p| ived to keep the g.ame from crossing between cover and cover. 
N' ts are ‘Spread, also, about two and a-half or three feet hij^h, 
T itind the end of covers while b<‘ttten, to keep the ground game 
Ui.in stealing away, and to stop running pheasants ana make them 
rise. 

! Knbbits and hares. § A pheasant. 
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pers commenced striking pieces of stick together, calliiiir 
out and moving to and fro, so as- to prevent the game 
from leaving the cover. I soon heard tlie cries of the 
beaters, and immediately after a sharp succession oi 
shots, followed by Blue Joh?i^s whistle to halt and re- 
load. As they moved forward, the call of the marker^ 
became audible ; and besides the incessant “ Mark 
Cock,” Mark Jlen,” Mark Haro back,” which ga\e 
notice of the game a-foot or a-wing. Mallard ami 
Woodcock, Teal and Snipe, were marked” as spruiii: 
in the dense and oozy carr, which allbrded, as do most 
of its class, the greatest possible variety of game to tin 
battue shooter. As the line neared the extremity ol 
the cover, the Cock Pheasants, which, cowardliko. 
always bix'ak away before the Hons, began to take 
wing, and sloping upward from the ground with tlioir 
pecidiar bight, top the thick alders, and then goimi 
rapidly down the wind on motionless extended })iniuii. 
seek the safe refuge of some distant brake, crowiiiii 
fortli their exultation and defiance. Himcli’cds ot 
grass-cats and lions and scores of running long-to^ 
among them many wounded, now tried to make tlioir 
way out ot the cover but were checked by the 
and startled at the cries of the stoppers, and my blazinii< 
for I had fpllowed the keeper’s counsel (without touch- 
ing a featlier), turned back into the thicket to make 
the best of it they could w ith their pursuers. The 
firing (there were nine guns out) now became more 
and more rapid. Blue John finding bis troop becouH" 
unmanageable, makes a proud virtue of necessity, 
cries aloud, " a brace of liens a piece here, gentlemen’ 
thereby relieving tliem of the strict embargo again^^ 
slaying any but cock pheasants, which strict preservers 
of this game enforce to a degree of mistaken rigour- 
How many hen pheasants were considered to 
to a brace on that or any other similiar occasion- 
1 ,have never been able to discover. An old NoiToik 
squire once told me that a brace of hens means as 
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many as yon can slioot in five ininutes. I believe the 
majority of the Tenger sportsmen were of tliis opinion, 
lor wliore the burst of pheasants rose like a feathered 
cloud from the extreme patcli of the long alder carr, 
tlie file firing which ensued would have done credit to 
light company w'earing Her Majesty’s uniform. 
.John Kjioeksley smiled a grim smile as he saw his 
slaughtered game spread far and near over the sward 
of the water meadow at the end of the cover, while 
busv retrievers dashed back into the carr after wounded 
birds, and the beaters, jammed now into a naiTow circle, 
drove the last reluctant longtail as they closed in, 
from his citadel of reeds and brushwood, to run the 
gauntlet of some half score barrels. The bird was 
shot just as the last cold glimpse of the sun passed 
from the cloudy sky, and the <lay’s battue was over. 

Then what a gathering was there of the bedraggled 
sportsmen on tlie coarse sward of the meadow, — what 
endless inquiries as to “the bag” — what elaborate 
excuses by the less successful in extenuation of bad 
^iiooting, — what compliments from John Kuocksley to 
his (lucid guest, on “ His Grace’s admirable execu- 
tion,” — what bets as to the number of head of game 
shot altogether, or on how many brace of pheasants, 
or as to whether more hares were killed than rabbits, 
v'ce., &c. 

Much bald chat of this sort went on, together with 
praise or dispraise of guns, and theii* makers, while the 
keeper and liis assistants were cramming the dead 
game into panniers slung on cither side an old ches- 
nut gelding, ex-hackney to the squire of Tenger, now 
tul tilling the duties of a battue-horse. During the 
tirst five minutes of this idle talk, every one had been 
too much occupied with himself to think of Ids 
lieighbour ; but, these over, some body suddenly asked, 
wliere is Curzon Knocksley, and what has ho done? 
— for the exquisite was noted among his other merds 
•ts a good shot, and was usually on occasions like the 
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present foremost among tliosc wlio vaunted tlioir (]a\\ 
prowess. He was discovered, al'ter some peering out 
through the failing daylight, in the act of mounting' 
his horse by the cover side, some fifty yards beliind 
the party, in order thereby to avoid the enormous 
task of a walk to the liouse a quarter of a mile oti'. 
Now, that Curzon should ride while His Grace per- 
formed that distance as a pedestrian, was wholly op- 
posed to B/ue Joh?ts ideas of the fitness of tilings ; ami, 
accordingly, summoned by his father’s harsh voice to 
come and give an account of himself, the exquisite 
swung himself sulkily to the ground, and lounged up 
to the group with as much nonchalance as he couM 
muster. It was not much, for the amiable Ciiivon 
had signally failed that day, owing to having staked 
Ins reputation on a new gun by a new maker (the Hi st 
Purdy, gentle reader, that ever had been heard in a 
Norfolk cover,) and with which, whatever the cau^o 
might be, he had not succeeded in bagging even halt 
his usual score. 

“ Well,” said Colonel Dilson, a noisy, blustering’ 
country squire, who owed Ids conventional military 
rank to having been commandant of tlie East Norlolk 
militia, — well, Curzon, wliat liayeyoM done, my boy 
shot pretty near neck-and-neck with me I suppose, 
usual ? ” 

The militia Colonel slew pheasants, I should remark 
with the precision of a steam-engine gamekeeper, arul 
there was much rivalry between him and the exquisite 
on this score. Over and above the ill-will and jea- 
lousy arising from this sort of cover-side emulation, 
Curzon hated tlie man for his vulgar hoisterousiiess, 
Ids absurd militia rank, and most of all, because 
he called him my boy.” The exquisite deigned ue 

“ His Grace/ said Blue Johuy with all the cmpna^i" 
of a tuft hunter — His Grace wants to know ^' ha 
you’ve shot, Curzon.” 
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Forced to make a confession, the exquisite was volu- 
ble with the usual excuses ; he was not well, the new 
guiistock was too crooked, ho had half sprained his 
ancle in the first cover, and could hardly walk all day 
(witness his horse brought down to carry him home), 
the new man ho had been bored into trying over-bored 
his barrels; the gun scattered damnably, — 

But hero was he interrupted by a chanticleer laugh 
of exultation from the uproarious and detestable mili- 
tia Colonel. 

“ No, no, Curzon, my boy, that won’t do, — Fve 
heard much too many long stories at the end of a day’s 
bad shooting not to know what all that comes to, — ^you 
‘^hot like a tinker to-day; you know you did, and 
('ould not have hit a liay-stack, — ha I ha I ha ! — 
that gun scatter I I never saw a closer carrier in my 
life!” 

Thus crowed the flower of Norfolk squirearchy over 
the t}q)e of all that \vas elegant in the household bri- 
gade, and would have crowed still longer and more 
loudly, had not his incautious praise of tlie gun divert- 
ed the course of talk from the exquisite’s demerits in 
its use, to the subject of its supposed merits. An 
animated parenthetical discussion on this knotty point 
enabled the crest-fallen Curzon to look out for some- 
thing still further to direct attention from his misdo- 
ings of that (biy. His eye fell on me, following quiet- 
ly behind the party, which was now loitering home- 
ward, the servants, and keepers with the guns, bring- 
I’lls the rear ; he laid hold of mo rudely, as a 
big bully at school would have done and with a man- 
ner pretendedly playdul, lugged me forward into the 
<'cntre of the group. 

“ Well, and what have you done. Master Mathew' 
with your new gun, eh ? Have you shot your first 
pheasant, or merely potted tlie lame ’uns, as old 
Ih k g<?ntleman done. 
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The groy-licaflcd old keeper, with whom 1 w[ 
somewhat of a favourite, began a sort of apology f 
** as how Master Mathew had not to-day shot nothin 

exactly, ^xce])t out of a tree ; but ” the antici[)atio 

of what I might do next time were cut short by tli 
scries of ingenious bantering with which the elegan 
Curzon proceeded, for the special amusement of Hi 
Grace (about as dull a specimen of Dukedom a 
ever mounted a strawberry leaf) to “ take a rise ” on 
of me. Making a gentlemanlike boy abashed ant 
angry used to be considered in my youthful dav' 
liigh fun in a dull country-house, when there wa< 
nothing else to do, at least among a certain set n 

1 )cople, and it required more than one glance of ro- 
)iike and encouragement from my w^orthy relative (( 
make me keep my temper and my equanimity, under 
the infliction of ill-natured things, said with a sort<'t 
jovial air of would-be good-natured banter. Thank 
lieavcn, we were nearing the house, and my ordeal 1 
felt would soon bo over, when suddenly the voice ot 
Blue John; who had lingered behind in deep discus- 
sion with a brother squire, interrupted the exquisite 


in Ins amiable amusement by calling on him to cona' 
back and bring his gun. A pheasant had run dm'” 
the liedge-row at the end of which the pair of squires 
were standing ; and as there was still light enough 
John Knock^ey had determined to settle the dispute 
as to the merits or his son’s new Purdy by making 
him try a long shot before the whole conclave ot 
disputants. It was with an infinite ill grace that the 
elegant Curzon took from old Bilkes the gun which 
at his father’s order, had been recharged, and walktj* 
to the spot where the bird was marked. What made 
me follow^ hinj^ after possessing myself of Sii’ Mathc'v ^ 
gim, of which one barrel the servant told ine 
still loaded, I know not, but follow him I did, aiu 
stood a little to his right, but almost on a line 'Vif 
him, just at the end of the liedge-row. A brace o 
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spaniels uncoupled on either side of it soon forced the 
plieasant to take wing. lie flew straight away from us. 

“ lie’ll circle back to the right for the long alder 
carr,” said Blue John ; “ long shot, mind — Cuvzon, 
take your time.” 

“ He’ll take to' the left for the Home Spinney, I 
know that ’iin,” cried in the same breath old Bilkes, 
— and the keej)cr was not wrong. Tlie bird circled 
to the left and flew back past us, giving the exquisite 
— who had walked a step or two to the brink of a 
(litcli full of the drainings of the water meadow — a very 
fair but long shot, fully sufficient to try the powers of 
tlie Purdy.” Whether his hand were out, or that 
the gun did really scatter, I cannot say, but miss he 
(lid; and instantly, us with the thought, I levelled, 
and in a most unsportsmanlike manner fired across him. 

At the same time that my First Pheasant, then and 
there killed, came with a thud to the earth, the 
(degant Curzon, into whose face I had almost fired 
lost his equilibrium, and slithered into the mud and 
water of a ditch quite deep enough to give him a 
most ample ducking. I never, from that day to this 
hour, felt so radiantly triumphant as I did then ! 

“ Siu'C-Zy,” said old Bilkes, as he took from ray 
liands the splendid cock jiheasant which, boy-like, 
I had myself rushed round the hedge-end to secure, — 
“ sure-/y the Captain have been unlucky to-day I — he 
have shot most uncommon bad,— ^Ihe have got his eye 
wiped by this ere young gentleman, and a ducking 
mm the bargain — and lord I listen there, how squire 
Dilson do laugh 1 ” 

Fair Mrs. Knocksley, who was of course one of the 
hrst to hear of what had happened, made so much of 
Coxcomb Curzon’s discomfiture, asashe termed it, 
and contrived, as women alone can do, to be in all 
gaiety of heart so exquisitely insolent to him in the 
course of the evening, that he the next day found he 
^Jati important business in town, and evaporated. 
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' When next we met it was under far other circum- 
stances, but such as proved he had not forgotten this 
boyish triumph ; fair Mrs. Knocksley did not eitlier, 
for poor soul, until she turned methodist on the death 
of her son, and died melancholy mad, I used to get 
some yearly slight, but kindly, token from her com- 
memorative of my First Pheasant. 


Screw No. 2. 

In thys yeare of our Lord, sixteen sixty-four, 

Joshua Ilickes hee was no more — 

The 8 Apryl passed awaye 

Thatt longtyme Porter att Bishop’s Cl^. 

The Scjuyre was master withyn ne douote, 

Butt Joshua Ilickes was master withoute : 

For dole would hee have, and dole would hee give 
To glad poor menis heartes, and make them live,— 

So come yee early, or come yee late. 

Was ever plenty e att Bishop’s Clay gate.” 

The stone which bore this quaint and htimble 
epitaph, a low oblong piece of red sandstone too narrow 
for the lines upon it, was stuck close to the wall of 
the little church, the homely ingenuity of the 
stone-cutter had beft taxed to the uttermost to get 
them packed fairly into the limited space allowed him* 
Between its awkward position and the extreme indis- 
tinctness of the letters, I had to kneel to make them 
out As I rose a gentle cough from some person 
behind me announced I was not without a campanion 
in my churchjfurd studies. It was the old Sexton.^ 

‘‘A strange epitaph that! ” said I, as I acknow- 
ledged the old man’s courteous greeting. . 

“ Strange enow. Sir, strange enow — ^he that i 
talks about was my great grand-father, for I’m J osliu 
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Iliekcs of Claystede now, and my son will be when I 
am irone — there’s always a Joshua Ilickes to Clay- 
stode.” 

“ But your ancestor. Master Hickes,” answered I, 
“ seems to have been a greater Joshua in the land than 
his descendants, — at least if I can understand the some- 
what obscure allusion to his masterhood on the stone 
yonder.” 

Tlic old man smiled with something of an air of 
Importance, and leaning on his spado with his eyes fixed 
on the low stone which celebrated the fame of the 
Joshua of 1664, commenced a sort of historical review 
of the generations of Hickes. Do not be afraid, gentle 
reader ; I will spare it you, save in so far as it con- 
cenied the epitaphed member of the family, whose 
respectable remains mouldered beneath our feet 
After telling me how, many many years ago, the Clays 
of Clayholin had given their best lands to the Churcli, 

as they did in them times,” added the old man pa- 
rc'ntiietically, — and how the old hold of Clayholm was 
turned into a monastery with a mitred abbot at the 
bead of it, and so called Bishop’s Clay — he went on 
to relate that the impoverished family had retired to 
an adjoining estate of theirs called Mote Babbinall, and 
there lived tor years, from father to son, a poor but 
proud and discontented race, while the jolly monks 
revelled on the broad lands whiclj their ancestors had 
>0 idly estranged. 

‘‘ And they say,” said the old man with a sort of 
mystery in his manner, — that from that time the 
Clays were never quite right in the head, for living 
unked,* and jealoiw like, and pining to get their own 
always, from father to son, they got blood-sadness 
in the family, which lasts even to this day. Well, 


* This word is constantly used in the Warwickshire dialect to 
♦‘xpross desolate, dreary, lonely, dull, dismal, and ih its force means 
a combination of all these. 
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Sir, in Harry Eight’s time, when the monks were 
dispossessed, there was little to hinder the Clays Ironi 
turning against the old religion, all that they might 
ask for a grant of their own broad lands back again. 
They were a well-connected very ancient family, 
that did not lack strong protectors, nor good court 
interest ; and so, what with fines and gratuities to 
the great men of the time, they managed to get 
Bishop’s Clay back again. Now, tho Squire Clay 
that was then, an odd, crotchety man like all his 
race, vowed a vow when the place was restored to 
give dole and charity at the house-gate like as the 
monks did, and to make it sure, he engrossed a dccnl 
to his follower. Josh. Hickes, that he and his should 
be porters to Bishop’s Clay — and what they called 
Almoners, with right to demand a certain amount of 
bread and meat, and what not for the poor man’s dole. 
He bound himself and his heirs to this condition so 
tightly that it must be held to, and sure enough the 
dole was demanded, and was given up to the time of 
him that lies buried here, who was the last of the 
three lives.” 

** Why, that’s a tale. Master Hickes,” replied I— 
“ fit to match the epitaph, for I’ve rarely heard a stran- 
ger I But I suppose the costly custom was discontinued 
when the last life was out, of course ? ” 

“ In course it was, Sir,” answered the Sexton— “ n' 
(bourse, but meanwlule see ye what the force of habit 
was : the Clay family, say our country-folk, had got 
so used to be over-ridden by one of low degree, that 
it took to the race like the blood-sadness I told you on, 
and there’s never been a Clay of Bishop’s Clay since 
that has not had an Upper Man, as the folk say. 

‘‘ A what?” inquired 1. 

Why an Upper Man, sir, a sort of adviser hlj*^ 
pne as thought for him, and managed for him, and di 
all for him, telling him’ he should do this, that, an 
t’other, just to his own fancy, and not the Squires. 
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‘‘ Hut suivly tlioso U[)per ]\[on, as you call them, 
must have turned the hereditary weakness of* the fami- 
ly to some profit.” 

“ Indeed have they, as the county can show you ; 
^o lon^ as my people lasted under the family, they 
servants ; in fact even up to the time of Josh, 
llickes under our feet here, who ruled with his 
master’s livery on his back, and all they got they 
gave — ’cause why they must ; but look ye to 
Squire Grosby’s that has six hundred acres of the best 
land by Killingworth* — well, the man he came of 
made the money thiit land’s worth as Upper Man to 
Bishop’s Clay : — then the next heir was managed by 
him as had been his college tutor, and the one after 
him by a Catholic gentleman from foreign parts, and 
so on from heir to heir, till Scoovey Watts, the Coven- 
try Attorney, who wimt pretty nigh to ruin the old 
Sejuire : and now you know it’s allunder Joe Powles.” 

“ Under whom ? ” asked I, in total ignorance of the 
])arty alluded to. 

“ Why, Joe Powles,” rejoined the Sexton, '^you 
know him?” 

Oh ! Joe Powles I ” exclaimed myself, even Mas- 
ter Mathew, just in an indifferent tone as if I did know 
him — “yes, exactly.” 

Here the conversation dropped. The old man 
looked at me as if he expected me to say something, 
which doubtless I ought to have done, but Powles wSi 
a sealed book to me, and like all youths, I did not 
like to show my ignorance, even in a matter of coun- 
try gossij). The Sexton however had not numbered 
seventy years for nothing : he evidently perceived by 
my needlessly confident manner that I w'as pretending 
to a degree of local experience of which I possessed 
not a shadow'. 


* The countr}* pronunciation of Kenilworth. • 
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“ Be you staying to Claystedo, sir ? ” asked he, 
pointing to the little village close to us. 

“ I’m at the Parsonage, Master Ilickes,” I answer- 
ed — “ and only there since these few days past ! ” 
What, the new young scholard come to read aloiii; 
with our good Master Maine ? ” 

With that he took off his ancient hat, and made me 
a lower bow than he had done before, for my juxta- 
position with his honoured parson had manifestly 
compensated with him for my want of knowledge of 
Claystede, and its belongings. He fumbled for tlie 
church door key, and insisted on showing me liiinst lf 
the rude half-obliterated fresco which adorned tlie 
walls of the old Saxon edifice. He exhibited the 
ample pew of the Bishop’s Clay family, splendid with 
unpressed hassocks, purple cloth, and nails of gilt cop- 
per, and sighed to think how seldom any Clay sat in 
it. He showed me the old baptismal font, and the 
brass efHgy of a Templar Knight inlayed in the stone 
flooring, the legends whereof had been reduced to a 
state of complete illegibility liighly interesting to 
every true antiquarian. Then as soon as he haJ 
finally displayed, with a very faint show of anticipa- 
tory pride (as if he did not really think it would be 
after all), the place where Joe Powlcs said the Squire 
meant to put the organ he intended to give,— 
good Master Hickes ■ had shown all liis lions, and I 
was permitted to depart. 

The circmnstances* which had led me to become an 
inmate of the parsonage at Claystede were not of a 
character to place me in any very immediate depen- 
dence on the will and pleasure of its worthy rector. 
I lived in, his house, and profited by his learned aiu 
in cramming for a course of University study, but 
I was completely my own master, came and went as 
I liked, and being on excellent terms with my 
called tutor, took good care to keep him content b) 
a siuRcient application to the purposes of my resi* 
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.loiloo at his house, while at the same time I am])Iy 
:: ratified my own propensity for amusement. I knew 
m;my of the families in the county, either personally 
or through mutual friends, and although I had been 
at Claystede hardly a month, found my table already 

(■overe<l with invitations. The gay town of L 

was within a six mile ride in one direction, and 

I had within a week of my arrival made acquaintance 
with some of the gayest of the denizens thereof through 
one or two friends staying at the place: on the other 

side of Claystede lay the busy city of C , which 

however {Assessed few attractions to me, beyond the 
mess of the — th Dragoons, whose head-quarters 
were fixed there. My position could not have been 
hotter, and grey though thy head bo now, oil I Mas- 
ror i\[athew, where could have been then a youngster 
ill the hey-day fiush of life more ready to reap all its 
advantages than wert thou I 

Among those families in the •county whose at- 
tention in my behalf kind friends had bespoken, was 
that of IJishop’s Clay. I had no need to inform Mas- 
ter lliekes wlien he volunteered his garrulous narra- 
tivt‘ that the living hero of it was known to me, but 
the fact was that the evening previous I had fulfilled 
my first dinner engagement at the Hall, and was not 
unprepared to credit a talc that testified to the eccen- 
tricities of its owner. One of them was a mortal dislike 

to his beautiful mansion in shire. It may have been 

Nliglit enough at first, but doubtless there were those 
who had influence enough to aggravate it, and whose 
interest it was which led them to practise upon this 
weakness, so as to excite it to the pitch of detestation. 
Some person attributed the original dislike to the 
results of an accident wliich befel the heir of Bishop’s 
Clay in early youth, and which long confined him to 
his couch in the old Hall. Be that as it may, he 
very rarely visited it, and then only for the sfJee of 
maintaining his county connection, passing *a few 
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weeks only at the place, and then gladly escaping 
from it to return in the season to London, or at other 
times to an estate which ho possessed in another part 
of England. The natural consequence of this Mas 
to throw the entire niaiiagement of Bishop’s Clay and 
its broad acres into the liands of local agents, perbap> 
verifying the old Sexton’s gossip as to the inasterhood 
of Joe Bowles himself, the squire’s “ Upper Man. ' 
It was not long before I became more enlightened on 
the subject. 

A note I received from tlie Hall shortly after ni\ 
talk with Master Hickes conveyed tlie courteous in- 
timation that the manors of Bishop’s Clay Avere ojjon- 
edto me, If I cared for shooting, and that the ki'eiH i’ 
was always at my orders. I had but to tell him wlun 
it was my wish he should meet me, and that Avidi 
would be instantly obeyed. A few words of exeu^t‘ 
folloAved as to not joining me ; the squire, as the coun- 
try-folk called himf being no sportsman, and ne\('i‘ 
carrying a gun save when obliged to open his pheasjuit 
covers to a party. Grateful and glad was I at tlii^ 
welcome intimation, for the manors of Bishop’s Clay 
were jealousy preserved, and rarely did the foot of the 
stranger or the sojourner pass beyond their strictly 
guarded limits. I at once availed myself of the per- 
mission, 4nd naming one of the park-gates, not far 
from the village, as a central point among the rich 
stubbles which stretched for miles before and around 
expressed a hope that the keeper might bo allowed to 
attend me there on the morrow. 

It was near the end of September. The teamiu^^ 
fields had long ere this been gleaned of their • golden 
harvest, and tlie country, one of the richest in merry 
England, smiled under the genial influence of autumn, 
to mo the most enjovable of seasons. How light oj 
heart we are in the days when life and hope are m 
before us, sallying forth without a care for the past, or 
a fear for tlie future, to revel in a day of prohaised en- 
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joynioiit ! It is as if we are about to take actual posses- 
>i<>u of a palpable good, so sure are we tliat there is 
iiotliiiig to tliwart us, no power to check our glee, nor 
earthly thing capable of diminisliing our pleasure. At 
that time there is no sense of jjossible satiety to dull 
niir impressions, no comparison of the good that H 
nith the better that has been. No, nature is in us in 
}i(>r virgii] freshness with every pulse vigorous, and 
every feeling new, and there lives a moral sunshine 
in oiir minds that steeps everything we meet in briglit- 
ne^s. Faitli though, I am not one that pine and grum- 
ble, and miscall the world and rail at life, and sit me 
in a corner to make wry mouths at mankind, because 
they are no l>etter than their nature will let them be ; 
hut still *tis a worky-day world, and wo start on our 
eareer without knowing that youth is life with the 
eilge on, ” and that lienee its joys are the keenest, mak- 
ing dull the feebler ecstacies of days that will be, 

that's all. ^ 


^Vhile we are occupied with tin's digression, dear 
rciider, fiincy IMaster Mathew to have sallied forth from 
the narsonage, promising the good rector's wife an 
awful game bag,— watch him pass, gun on shoulder, 
through yonder pretty harnlct, whose detached cot- 
tages peer forth from the shade of venerable elms, with 
here and there an apple-tree fairly bowed beneath its 
fruity burden — sec him turn down the#road to Clay- 
stede bridge, stopping for a moment’s talk with Ham- 
mers, tlie smith, and exchanging a sly smile (irrever- 
viit youth), witli the baker’s blooming daughter at the 
l orner, — mark how he hurries to his rendezvous with 
liardly a passing glance at the trout rising in tlio little 
river, over which a structure, whose hoar stone pro- 
daims Its ase, conducts him dryshod,— he breasts the 
iiai along the park paling yonder with unabated speed 
and reaches the AbWs gate as ’tis caUed, in order to 
hnd that, with the true precocUy of ingenuous youth 
l-n is~exactly a quarter of an hour heforo his anoint- 
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ment. I am afraid the discovery hath somewhat mi- 
fled him, for he scemeth to mutter a short but impres- 
sive monosyllable : however he has evidently notliiriij 
for it but to wait ; and as gentlemen in his predicament 
are compelled to do, “ see wliat the landscape gives liiin 
lb admire.” Truly it is a fair prospect, and a rieli: 
one of those peculiar Englisli landscajies redolent (it 
the idea of honiishness^ wliich only the pencil of a Tur- 
ner could pourtray, or the leafy valleys of sliiiv 

exhibit. As Master Mathew’s eye lingered over eiu'i 
particular object of the vic^v before him, he muttoix-l 
half-aloud, as if the scene called forth the invohintar. 
exclamation — 

“ And who on earth could own such lands as tlK'^-. 
and hate to live among them ! would I were Clay ( t 
Bishop’s Clay ! ” 

As if just in time to respond to the sentiment, ci' 
re-echo the wish, there came round an angle of tlu’ 
road at but a short distance from the Abbot’s 
a stranger mounted on a large bony horse, wliidi 
he pushed forward at a smart trot to the 
where I (for let me resume the nominative), 
standing ; pulling short up by me, he touched ln' 
hat with a respectful but easy air, and immediately 
afterwards dismounted and inquired my name. 
appearance was peculiar enough to merit descriptK*’^' 
He Avore a shotting jacket of black stuff, with trousers 
ajid gaiters, as near as possible the ordinary costuiiuj 
of a gentleman in the field, but the frame they covered 
contained but too evidently no gentle blood, thonii'' 
stout, and tall, and well-bqilt enough The manuer 
of the man Avas enough to belie his right to the style e 
dress he strove to imitate : it Avas ease overdone ; l^*; 
features were unmarked by any approach to conie i 
ness, or its opposite ; — ordinary and (festitute of exi>r^^ 
sion, save the light grey eyes, in which a 
cunning seemed to twinkle; they only impressed ^ 
tlieir essentially plebeian character, the stamp of Avdu*^ 
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was remarkable. A vulgar flowered neckcloth of 
c oUon stuff, and the end corner of a white handker- 
chief pulled up to show from the side-pocket of his 
shooting coat, pronounced the man a snob, if other 
e\ idence were inconclusive. Learning who I was, my^ 
new companion proceeded to enlighten me as to his own 
calling, and tlie reason of his addressing me, but words 
cannot express the offensive flippancy of tone. and 
manner with which the information was aflbrded. 

“ Sorry to have kept you, but didn’t expect you’d 
liave been likely to be afore your time — ^young gentle- 
men isn’t much used to that — (and here a laugh) — but 
one ot the kennel boys came and say he think he see’d 
somebody standing up hy the gate here— that’s my 
lionsc, and the kennel down yonder,” added he in a 
l>ar(*nthesis — “ so I told ’em to saddle the brown 
gelding, ’cause my other was in physic, and I trotted 
up to keep ye company till the dogs comes up.” 

“ (.)h ! then,” replied I in some surprise, ‘‘ you are 
Mr. Clay’s keeper?” • 

• i Clay’s keeper,” — was the answer given, 

with a degree of coolness which made me reiterate tho 
wish that I were Clay, but for the satisfaction of 
turning that impudent villain out of my service. Tlie 
follow walked to tlio hedge holding his horse’s rein, 
and waved his hat as if to hurrv some one up from 
across the fields below him. 


My man’s coming up with the dogs,” he said, 

. 1 ! fioWs— we’ll go the Babbenall 

heat out bye yonder. 

r 5* ” aslfc*! I- ' 

.< Clay 1 ’’and the fellow laughed contemptuously— 
, you see that couple of setters there the mWs briL- 

sifre'^rthaf £‘Ih V "“T*® 

^ kennel, am master of them.” 
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The style aiifl manner with which these sentenc(N 
were uttered I find some difficulty in describing. Tk 
man evidently did not mean in the slightest degree to 
be personally disi’espcctful to me, but he assumed a 
sort of easy familiarity which doubtless he would not 
have attempted with one older than myself, tending to 
put a footing of equality between us, such as I certainly 
had never before seen arrogated by one in his station, 
and such, moreover, as I was determined not to per- 
mit. There was nothing coarse about the fellow, but 
an affectation of semi-gentility, a kind of gentleman's 
gentleman style badly imitated, which was to me a 
hundred times more repulsive, lie made use, more- 
over, of attempted fine language, although the general 
current of his talk was little above that of the better 
order of peasantry. 

“ Here, bring ’em across, Sam, and uncouple Bran 
and Venus,” — said he, as the under-keeper joined us 
with the dogs — take my horse back, and sec hini 
groomed, and if b% isn’t fettled^ I’ll fettle* 
if you please,” (he never had called me 
begin.” 

That dog’s lame,” I observed— better send to the 
kennel for another couple.” 

Hoppocrassy,” replied my friend, loading hi^ 
with a cool air of indifference — ^“all hoppocra^y 
(hypocrisy?) every bit of it — he’ll go sound before 
we’vo quartered the first stubble.” . 

As w'e moved in the direction he pointed out, 
observed him pull from a pocket of his shooting-ooa . 
placed almost under his left arm, the only evidence o 
nis calling that he deigned . to bear about buo- 
‘‘ Clay’s keeper” was above the menial 
carrying whip or whistle. His keeperhood^',^ 
acknowledged by a miniature game bag, netted 

♦ This word, constantly in the mouth of every 
peasant, means, to do any thing very thoroughly or comply . • 
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white cord, which, except when activ^ely employed in 
Ills duties, was hid away in a convenient receptacle, 
made perhaps for the especial purpose which it served. 
Although in so far ashamed of his profession, there 
(\>uld l>e no doubt the k(.‘ej)er was thoroughly master of 
it. I never had seen dogs better broken nor better 
hunted. Ilis shooting, too, for he shot with me ^^for 
tlie Hall bag,” as ho said, was admirable, and as, to 
those truly fond of the sport, there is pleasure in see- 
ing game found and killed in good style, second only 
to that of finding and killing for oneself, I should have 
rnjoyed myself to the full as much as I had anticipated, 
but for the company of the unbearable fellow with 
me. I soon discovered the grounds of his assumption 
of the tone of familiar confiflence with me, gathering 
that my latest predecessor at the Parsonage had been a 
young Scotch “ barrow^-knight,” as my friend pronounc- 
ed him, who appeared to have been on terms the most 
intimate with my companion. Kilgobbin, for so I 
learned was the Caledonian grandee termed, was ac- 
cording to his account just what a young gentleman 
should be as was fond of sport. He didn t know none 
of tlie county folk, but what of that ? It wasn’t Clay’ii 
leave he had to wait for to get the best manors in 
the county for him to sport over. Kilgobbin was a 
true gentleman and no milksop, — he could empty his 
gl^s after a day’s shooting, and no pride about him, — 

Kilgobbin had asked his shire friends to come 

and visit him so soon as ever he was of age, and try 
the grouse down at Dunstarvet— and so forth ; from 
all of which I concluded that the North Briton must 
have been a lout of a young laird, besotted with low 
company, and that my friend, the keeper, did me the 
honor of supposing-me to be the sort of person just 
Milted to be his successor. I lost no time in disabus- 
mg him of his impression, by putting him to silence 
jn a summary and effectual maimer. The fellow 
sulked, and revenged himself by the exercise 
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of all the routine of expedients wliich those oi 
his craft possess, to spoil a day’s sport at theii 
will and pleasure, as easily as make one, I waj 
nearly at the end of the little patience I possessed, anJ 
almost on the point of returning home rather than con- 
tinue longer in the man’s company, when just as we 
reached the cross-road leading back to Claystede, after 
beating a wide stubble, thanks to my companion, 
fruitlessly, a stout heavy-built fellow, dressed in the 
garb of an ordinary coimtryman came sauntering 
along the path with that slouched and lounging air in 
his gait and manner that gives as it were instinctivcl} 
the idea of idleness and careless vice. The moment 
the keeper’s eye rested on the figure of this man, liis 
ill-humour, as if it rejoiced to find a vent, burst forth 
into unmeasured fury. His face suddenly flushcHl, 
his coarse and unimpressive features became for the 
moment animated with an unnatural glow, he quick- 
ened his pace, and shouted to the passer-by to stop, 
in a voice which the tremor of passion thickened and 
impeded. The fellow to whom he had called slack- 
ened his heavy footlhll, turned, and waited our ad- 
vance with a sort of sneer upon his not unhandsome 
countenance, as if he watched and enjoyed the agita- 
tion of ihy comrade. 

" I’ve been before ye to Hinckley wood, you scoun* 
drel,” cried the keeper, as we neared the countryman-^ 
“ I took my rounds by there, and caught ye at it agam- 
‘‘ Anan, Master Powles ? ” — replied the other with ^ 
look of affected vacancy. 

Don’t think to sham with me, yo villain— then 
was one of your devil’s brood of youngsters on ti' 
look-out along the edge of the cover afore the sun ha< 
been a half hour up, to watoh the isnares.” , 

“ Snares?” enquired the other with provoking coo 
ness ; " what’s snares ? ” . t> \{\ 

“These here,” — cried the keeper, tearing from 
pocket several of the pegged wires poachers usc' 
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llicse hero — seven of them ! I chased your yonn^ 
ra>cal of a boy ; but lie’s been home to warn you, and 
\<ni've been down to Hinckley to see if I’d found the 
\\ ires nnd taken ’em — you poaching scoundrel that 
you are I 

The conntrvTunn stooped as the other spoke to him, 
plucked a wild flower from tlie turf, as if ho liardly 
hoard or marked his passionate expressions, and 
witli tlic «laisy stem between his teetli, gazed witli 
an affectation of stolid indifterence at the poach- 
er's iinj)lemcnts the other held in his extended 
hand. 

“ Ah ! them’s snares, Master Powles, bo they I ” 
drawled the fellow — bless ye, what should I know 
about snares, and the like o’ that ! — a poor fellow can’t 
ke(‘p a gun to shoot small birds with, nor a herd-bov 
crc'ep a-nutting along a woodside, without you great 
lolk cry out o’ poaching I” 

'File keeper, by a strong effort, repressed his paa- 
^ion, and said with a lower voice, and more collected 
manner — 


“ You play the fool well, WilFBUick, when it suits 
you; but a greater knave for all that there is not un- 
hanged !— who beat my men in Darton Spinney Mi- 
chaelmas tliats gone? who harried every cover on the 
projierty lost winter ? who sent Simmons the iinder- 
keejier, Thursday se’ennight, from Babbinall on a 

fiMjfs errand to C ,to see his mother that was 

dying; and when he was gone, netted the whole beat, 
and swept the country of every bird on it ? — you and 

> our gang have been at it for five years, and think 

> oil’ll get on as you have done, but I vow as I’m 
hoin a man III not go rest till I transport every mo- 
t’U'r’s son of yel” % 

At this record of his exploits, recounted by his 
'■nemy, the poacher’s eye glistened with an exultation 
10 yi not seek to lepross. Throwing ofiF the affecta- 
tion ot clomiish stupidity, the man drew up his 
VOL. II. 
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powerful frame, stepped a space forward, and boldly 
confronted his accuser. 

You’ll transport me, will you, Master Powlcs 
he said with a sneer of defiance — ‘‘ and what if 1 
don’t give you the chance ? Say I am a poacher, what 
are you ? There’s small difference betwixt us, save that 
you poach with a licence, and I without— that I take 
the free birds and beasts that roam God’s earth, and 
you steal your master’s game committed to your 
charge — that I wire one hare to sell Tor bread at 
j and you shoot and trap a cartful, —that 1 
with hard work enow get a brace of pheasants per- 
haps sometimes, and that from October to March tlie 

hotels at L are larder-crammed by y^ou with 

birds from Bishop’s Clay ! But you’re known, Master 
Powles — you’re Known, and what’s more* you shall 
be blown I ’Tis you keeps the squire off his ovii 
land, from living amongst his own tenants, and 
spending his money with them,— ’tis you tells him 
a hundred lies as how we’re all poachers, and 
vagabonds, thieves, and drunkards, that you mav 
play tho Upper Man over the squire’s land, as you 
do over the squire himself — ’tis you set him against 
tlie steward and the grieve, and every man he has, 
and pays, that you may have your own way with 
them all — ^but your time’s come, Master Powles, 
your time’s come ; and just see if before you trans- 
port me, I don't fettle you I ” 

As the poacher paused, more from lack of breatli 
than words, the keeper seemed for tho first time to 
remember there was a witness to the scene they were 
enacting. He had for a moment been confounded 
by the retort of his opponent, but soon roused himsell 
to the sense that I had heardioo much, and ought to 
hear no more. But for my presence, however, 1 
verily believe, so deadly was the glare of hatred on 
the fellow’s face, tliat tho loaded gun he carried 
perhaps have put to rest whatever risk he might incm* 
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from the poacher’s denunciation. lie did indeed, 
with an involuntary motion, throw tlie barrel forward 
and clutch the stock, as if some such thought were 
})assing through liis mind; but the moment after, 
turning towards me, ho asked hurriedly — 

“ Perhaps, Sir, you’d not like to try another field 
would you ? 

The poacher laughed aloud as he heard the words, 
and said : 

“ Oh ! no — the young gentleman’s to have no more 
of Babbinall beat, because the best part that was not 
netted t’otlier night — oh. Master Powlcs — is kept for 
blaster Powles’ own grand friends, not for his mas- 
ter s ! — so soon as Squire's gone again, we shall have 

Sassnet, the C ribbon weaver, and Squire Grosby 

from Killingvvorth, andLinkham, the grand hotel man 
of L , blaising away here like mad.” 

Tlie poacher remained where he had been standing, 
sliouting these and like words after us, which, rather 
than listen to further, the keeper, affecting to notice 
the follow no more, avoided by taking with me the 
road back to Claystede. For five minutes or so 
Powles maintained an embarrassed silence, but 
then seemed to muster courage to address me in a 
far different strain however from that he had previ- 
ously adopted. He began bv speaking of the man 
we had just left, describing Will Bluck, as he called 
him, as the greatest desperado within twenty miles 
round — a fellow who bore him the bitterest ill-will 
owing to the interruption which poaching met with 
at Bishop’s Clay by reason of his, Powles’a, faithful 
discharge of his duties. Then in a sneaking, apolo- 
getic tone, the keeper went on to hope as how a real 
gentleman — as was a gentleman — would take no 
a^unt of the words of such a ruffian so as to injtu'e 
him with his master, a good landlord, but only too 
terribly put upon by the people about him--- 
that IS, who would be so but for his, Powles’s, jear 

^ K 2 
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lous care of liis interests ; the fellow then attempted 
to be confidential, and spoke of the hereditary mis- 
fortune of the Clay’s weakness, over-goodness as lie 
termed it, tliat was notorious over the country. 

“ AVhy,” continued he — ‘‘ isn’t there an old rhyme 
has been repeated for a hundred years and more 
about shire, that says — 

“ ‘ A mill must turn ajrainst the wind, 

Or ever a Clay shall know his own mind.’ ” 

“ Bless ye. Sir, if it wasn’t for me, and one or two 
more devoted servtints, the family would be pillaged 
out of house and home I ” 

He tlien poured forth a quantity of low flattery 
of me, revolting me more by his meanness than I bad 
ever been disgusted by his insolence — insisted on 
carrying homo all the game we had shot to the par- 
sonage, and anxiously strove to get a wordort^^o 
out of me which might re-assure him as to inv 
keeping silence to his nmster respecting the tales I 
had heard that day. I dismissed the man at last, 
saying briefly, that I remembered nothing that the 
poacher had said, and telling him in future to send 
one of the under-keepers with me when I shot, as 
I Would not again give liim the trouble of accorapa* 
nying me. 

It was ten days or more before I came across Joe 
Powles; meanwhile I had, from the communicate^ 
Master Hickes, as well as upon higher autho- 
rity, learned a corroboration of all the 
Bluck had asserted regarding the strange emp^o 
exercised by this low mllow over the hereditanq* 
doomed victim to plebeian domination, his ' 
Civilities continued to be offered me at Bishop’s C a} > 
but I availed myself of them sparingly, for it 
ful, knowing what I did, to come in contact with 
faiiily. The squire on the other hand, rarely leu 
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house, except some formal invitation summoned him 
to meet the magnates of tlio county at one of the great 
mansions in the neighbourhood. The voice of com- 
plaint or remonstrance never reached him, for his park 
gates were close shut against all applicants for admis- 
sion of the lower order, and his whole establishment 
was to{) deeply in Powles’s interest to breathe a word 
of truth in their master’s ear. The keeper, in spite of 
Bluck’s denunciation, seemed destined to preserve his 
pride of place and power as firmly as ever ; and Mrs. 
Bluck, for he had married at L for a consider- 

ation a mate worthy of him, the reversionary gay lady 
<»f some still gayer lord, gave parties to the upper ser- 
vants at the Hall, and boasted loudly that Squire Clay 
only saw through the eyes of " her Joe.” 

It chanced earl y in October that there was to be one 
of the annual shooting parties at Bishop’s Clay, to give 
which was one of the squire’s modes, as he said, of 
“ keeping up the county connection.” Several of the 
s(]uirearchy, and certain visitors of some distinction at 
the Hall were of the party. I rather fancy I owed 
my invitation to the influence of the master-mover, 
Joe Powles, who in his low cimning thought it a sort 
of wa;y of buying my interest with his' master. The 
reflection was somewhat humiliating, and you will 
allow, kind reader, that Master Mathew was a modest 
and not undisceming youth to have made it However, 

1 thought little of the cause, provided the effect made 
me acq^iijted with the woods and upland of Bishop’s 
Uay. On the appointed day, therefore I sent a county 
iad, who c^ed himself by groom, on with my ffun. 
and moimtmg my modest hackney, ‘Spaced forth,^ as 
the old ballads say, to the HalL 

It was a noble mansion, certainly, situated proudly 
on a shght, but broad eminence in the centre of a nark 

"1 lo .1 .,lh W .pl„du 
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buildings, including a chapel now in picturesque ruin. 
Once, in a later day, the Upper Man” of the Clay?, 
for never would a Clay have done it himself, pursuad- 
ed his patron to declare for Charles the First in liis 
troubles, and the mansion had again assumed the clia- 
racter of a fortalice, and was as such doomed to un- 
dergo — 

“ The apostolic blows and knocks,” 

of the warlike Puritans, the dint whereof was still visi- 
ble in marks of cannon shot on the Gothic tracery of 
the chapel. Before the house was a broad and spa- 
cious lawn, carpeted witli such turf as only England 
grows; beyond it rose at a short half mile distance, the 
abrupt outlines of a picturesque knoll of some extent, 
which, covered part with gorse and part with forest 
trees, formed the best fox-cover in the country— 
that in spite of Joe Powles, whom surrounding Squin? 
anathematised as one actually suspected of the sin ot 
vulpicide. Around, dotting the park, were noble 
forest trees, such as could never bless the eyes of par- 
venu, who builds his staring palace on a hill as “ bea- 
ven-kissing” as his ambition dictates, but gazes on 
pile with bitterness ; for, alas I he cannot build the oah> 
he* fain would see around it Upon the lawn, as I rode 
up, were a crowd of keepers, beaters, dogs, at a respect- 
ful distance from the main group of sportsman, where- 
at fussed and fidgeted the unhappy Squire, now duck- 
ing his head to an arriving guest, now venturing on 
the familiarity of a handshake, extending a cold uncer- 
tain paw, which took your’s with no more of life than 
there is in a wet glove. Then would he go with a sor 
of jerking unequal pace, as he was not certain ww^ 
foot to put first, or as some one said, “ as if he had ^ 
left legs,” calling for Powles ; whereon would anj^ 
from attendant keepers, beaters, and servants, 
about like their master, a mighty shout of Jo® , ^ 
Powles” — or Master Powles,” according to 
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irrade and iiiflucnco of the shouter, and then would 
Powlcs appear (who all the while had been breakfasting 
ith tlic housekeeper), masticating his last jnouthful of 
ham, and cramming a supply of roll into his coat- 
pooket. He was this time properly dressed as a game- 
keeper, with the miniature game-bag, forming what 
the newspapers call “ a very prominent feature?’ 

“ Well, Powlcs, — eh — are we ready?” stuttered his 
victim, in tones I was too near not to hear. 

“Ye — e — s. Sir, I think we be,” replied the 
fellow, giving the final shove to a rebellious roll— “ I 
think you may go now. Sir.” 

“ And, Powles, — eh — where to ? — eh — shall we try 
the Hinckley w^oods?— or — or — or, where — eh?” 

“ Why, you might,” said the fellow slowly, — “you 
might try Hinckley sure enough, but as the waters is 
out, and Hinckley bridge broke last night, I’d a 
thought, Sir, you ’d a rather try Darton Spinny, and 
so round on home through them young plantations, 
and the new Belt.” 

1 — exactly — ^nasty bridge, that I 

know, old and wooden too— well the new Belt, and 
Darton, but, tell me, Joe, will there be people teas- 
ing me— petitions— eh — and shouting^eh — and com- 
plaints.like last time from all these wretched people ? I 
couldn’t bear it, Joe — I’d rather say I was ill, and stay at 
hom^and — and — really I do feel rather unwell — eh? ” 
r Wess ye, Sir, 1 never saw you heartier, — and 
as lor the rascals that would try for to go and annoy the 
best gentlem^ m the country side, forcing of him off 
of his own lands, the 8coundrels,'r 
Sir; — there’s Barnes, and Sam Le 
other nnder-keeperg, and the beate 
own men as watches the covers at nii 
one off, and refer ’em to the steward.^ 

I T 9^’ Powles,— good, Joe, good 
t do feel quite as if— eh — ^really 
never better in my life.” 


ivitt, and all the 
rs yonder, all my 
^ht, to keep every 

and — eh— T^eal- 
as you say I was 
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^ So saying, the- unhappy gentleman fussed back j 
his guests, and proposed to them to set forth. W 
8tart<^ accordingly, a goodly cavalcade, on hacks an 
shooting ponies, to Darton Spinney, a direction whic 
I observed was announced not without coinmen 
^ong the local sportsmen, accompanied by many i 
glance at Joe Ppwles. I caught such half-phriise 
as— not a pheasant in the cover Hinckley better j 
hundred times”— ‘‘ for my part I’ll take a turn ainons 
the partridge,”— and accordingly two of the squirear^ 
chy did there and then demand pointers and a keeper 
to themselves, and set off in an opposite direction to 
that we were taking, to try stubble and turnip. At 
this moment we reached the park gate. Several men 
were standing without it, labourers and cotters of 
Claystede, to get a word with the Squire^ these how* 
ever were rudel^r repulsed by Joe Powles’s body-guard 
with the curt intimation that the Squire was busy, and 
they must go to the steward. The more timid or 
bashful of the rejected petitioners, after a word or two 
turned sorrowfully away, and betook themselves to 
their homes, or their work again. One man alone 
remained, standing aloof, and neither speaJking nor 
spoken to. It was Will Bluck the poacher. 

When the slight confusion occasioned by the dis- 
persion of the plehs of Claystede had abated, 
Powles, touching his hat to his master, observed that 
gentlemen had better get on, as the beat was a long 
one. NoW, as the dominancy of the keeper was mat- 
ter of notoriety to the Squire’s local guests, there were 
not wanting one or two to suggest (intimates took li- 
berties with poor Clay) that Hinckley was a better 
beat, and not a bit farther oflp. The unhappy Squire 
looked the picture of embarrassment 

Hinckley— eh I but — how about it, Powles — the 
waters are out, you said, and the bridge swept 
away?” ^ 

At this moment a strong clear voice asked— 
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*• Barns, wlio cut the timbers?” 

All turned to catch a view of the speaker. It was 
Will Bluckthe poaclier. 

“ I say wlio cut tlie timbers, Banies ? — Who was it 
half-sawed them through when the waters began to 
rise, that there might not be a bird shot in Hiii ” 

I’he rest of what he said was lost in the clamour ff 
voices that arose, before which, however, Powles had 
with a few Imrried earnest words urged the Squire to 
move forward so as to place him out of hearing. His 
guests followed their host as a matter of courtesy; one 
or two of the county gentlemen (to whom Will Bluck 
was an abomination for his contempt of the game laws) 
after lingering as if to satisfy a listless curiosity, 
judged the matter no business of theirs, and left keep- 
ers and poacher to settle the question as they might. 
Only three or four of Joe Powles’s special adherents 
remained behind of the beaters for the purpose of pre- 
venting further intrusion on the part of the des- 
iierado; but he was neither to be brow-beaten nor 
bullied. 

‘‘ Look yo, lads,” ho said — the ground we stand 
on is a road, and you’ve no right to stop me on it — 
your Squire may travel it, and yonder fine gentlemen, 
and why not Will Bluck? As for you four, if you^ 
offer to check me another moment. I’ll take the law of 
your Squire, and you too, — and you know how lawyer 
Watts, old Scoovey’s son, would juinp at a case agamst 
Bishop’s Clay : — moreover, lads, I don’t want to do 
^ harm — ” and here he fumbled significantly, as 

if handling some weapon in the breast of his smock- 
Irock “ but you nmy remember what sort of Michael- 
mas goose you got in Darton Spinney last year, and I 
only warn you the season’s coming round again.” 

rhe men scowled at him and moved on. Now, as 

nolj^yp^d any very particular i attention to Mwter 
^lathew, he had remained behind witlj^ the usual curi- 
osity of the young, to hear the last of what was going 
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forward. Thus at this moment I found myself face 
to face with the poacher. 

So its you again, Sir ? ” said he — " you heard me 
tell Joe Powles that day I’d blow him, and I wilP- 
and here he uttered a dreadful imprecation — ‘‘ 1 will 
before the Squire himself, and half the county— if I 
%llow them from noon to night I’ll do it.” 

I begged him t© put his complaints and his'statements 
in writing, and send them by post, rather than risk 
an affray, or continue to disturb the party. I believe 
I even went so far as to offer him money if he would 
give up his intention. lie refused, but not surlilv. 
both my advice, and my (very moderate) bribe, and 
as I turned back to look at him while cantering up 
to my party, I could observe that Bluck liad left the 
road, doubtless intending to avail himself of his 
knowledge of the country in order to strike in with 
us in such a position as must render his being heard 
inevitable. 

I will not say a word about th& Bishop’s Clay 
cover-shootmg, or rather I will take but one word to 
sum up the total of my description, — it was execrable* 
The fact, so often stated to me, of the keeper’s 'mal* 
practices in exhausting the game of the estate m 
some places for his own profit, while in others he 
maintained a preserve for the use and behoof oj 
himself and friends exclusively, was tolerably well 
proved by our bad sport in the befat he had propos* 
ed, and the dubious accident which had Cut off oiir 
communication with a better-stocked line of covers. 
The poor Squire was vexed and agitated beyond 
pression, but ever beliind him walked like his shadow 
the watchful Powles, full of idle excuses, and vag||J 
explanation, which he forced upon his master w 
he nill he, " as pigeons feed their young,” and to t ^ 
truth of all of which his docile dupe, fending to t 
influence the man Imd gained over him, 
in turn as they were given. Once or twice 
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the weary clay I thought I could distinguish, now 
lurking beneath the cover side, now stealthily gliding 
l)elow a hedgerow to liead oui* advancing party, the 
figure of the poacher ; but if it indeed were him, he 
never ventured on a nearer approach, so that I fan- 
( iecl be bad on reflection given up his idea of forcing 
liimself upon the Squire’s notice. Towards evening wS 
commenced trying the last of the newly-planted covers, 
through which our course had been latterly directed, 
and here, rabbits being notmiplentiful, there was more 
shooting, if not much more sport, than heretofore. The 
Squire, moved thereto by the eternal Towles, begged 
his friends to exterminate as many as possible. 

“Terrible mischief they do to the young trees — eh, 
Towles ? — shoot tliem, gentlemen, 1 beg, — and here, 
Towles — what if you — eh, — took a— eh — a gun, you 
know', and — ” 

“ I can takQ your spare gun. Sir, and knock one or 
tw o over, as runs back.” 

“ Good, good — just so— here give him the gun, you 
Barnes, and, gentlemen, its getting late — better move 
on , eh, soon dark — eh Towles ? ” 

The poor Squire, who could not be certain of sunset 
unless assured by his incessant monitor, urged the 
line of beaters into quicker motion. Just at 3iat mo- 
ment, the crack of a rotten branch in thfe rear made 
me, I know not wherefore, turn my head, and I saw a 
figure some fifty yards behind the line moving as ra^- 
pidly aa the underwood would permit towards us. At 
the same moment, the keeper turned also, called out 
‘‘ Mark rabbit back,” and fired. The man who had 
made his way unseen so near us, fell instantly. 

“ Lord, Lord ! ” exclaimed Towles, in accents of 
aj)parent distress — here’s a man hit I ” 

“ A «nan ! ” cried the Squire — dreadful to be 
Mu-e ! — who ? ” 

“ One of the beaters. Sir,” answered the keeper ra- 
pidlj— “liogerod behind, the stupid fellow, and got 
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some shot in his legs — here you, Sam Levitt, Wilcox, 
two or three of you, take him up, and carry him down 
to the village.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, yes, — take the poor fellow away ; here Powk^ 
take my purse, give liim live pounds — don't brim; 
him here, don’t — I can’t bear the sight of blood— take 
him away — they ’ll take care of him, gentlemen - 
don't distress yourselves — don’t trouble yourselves.” 

In this manner, with nervous incoherency, did tlie 
squire run on, while in a shorter time than it takes 
to write the words, the men indicated by the kec^xr 
had hastened back to the sufferer, and bore him back 
to the cover side in a direction for Claystedo, ami 
contrary to that we were pursuing. The tiling 
done so quickly, and the Squire’s exliortations were 
so earnest to his guests not to trouble themselves by 
interfering, that with most, sympathy gave wav to 
civility, and the wounded man was left to the excliisi'i' 
charge of the Bishop’s Clay servants. He was net 
after all perhaps much hurt, for as we mounted our 


horses in the field beyond the cover, the acident lia'* 
ing put an end abruptly to our sorry sport, a figur*-’ 
might be observed walking away with the supp^ 
of but one man, though slowly, and with appai'^”^ 
difficulty, towards the village. Giving up myg»'' 
to my servant, I excused myself from joinin^,^ tbc 
dinner-party at the Hall, owing to an alleged engaaf* 

ment at L ; — the fact being that tliis was tbe 

fii-st night of a set of subscription balls in the gay 
town, whereat I hoped to meet the owner of a certan^ 
pair of bold black eyes, in whom, like a susceptible 
youth as he was. Master Mathew felt a tender int^r' 
est Gladly did I mount my hack, and wend m.' 

way to L , having my clothes and a dressing' 

room kept for mo at one of the hotels,— doubly gl^|‘j 
indeed, for the prospect of the bold black ey^ 
bright before me, and I escaped the dull festivities o 
Bishop’s Clay. 
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Dull might tliey have been ‘^in bower,” as the old 
<;o]ig says, that night, but dull were they not "in 
hall,” — that is, the servants^ hall, for the house being 
full of visitors, there was a corresponding muster of 
ladies’-ladies, and gentlemen’s-gentlemen, and the 
household of the Clays gave (at small cost to them- 
selves it may well be understood) a ball, whereat Mrs. 
Powlcs did the honours. The tradesmen of the family 

from C , some of the more civilized of the tenants 

and their wives were there, and the mirth waxed fast 
and furious. But gayest of the gay was Joe Powles : 
lie danced, he laughed, he sang, he drank, and made 
love to a world of Abigails ; — nay, when even Mrs. 
Powles voted it late, and went away in the "chay” 
with Farmer Bateman, who promised to set her down 
at home, he remained " to see it out,” he said, and then 
^\alk home, as he often did on such occasions, by the 
hridle-patli, a short cut down to Claystede, and his 
own abode. 

About the time that this gay party was at its gay- 
est, while without the night was pitcli dark, and com- 
fortless, a cold keen sleet driving through the gusty 
air, ominous of the approach of winter, a man entered 
tlie narrow lane, known by the name above mention- 
ed, coming from the village, and with painful steps 
and an aj>pcarance of great suffering, moved slowly 
up the plashy footway. The lane was buried, as it 
were, between two very high thorn hedges, the strag- 
gling spnu's of which almost met in summer over- 
he^, and thus over-arched a shady path, below 
which, time out of mind, had been the Sunday walk of 
village lovers. He who now resorted to it had a pur- 
^sem his heart as opposite to theirs as was the 
dre^y reason and dark night to leafy summer-tide 
and golden sunset « I went on,” he said afterwards’ 
— with pam enow, for my knee was full of shot 
the leggings had saved me below it I went 
I came to the narrowest spot in the lane, help-. 

VOL. II. 
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‘ing myself with my bludgeon, and I thought whethir 
it should be with the pistol, or with the good leaded 
stick that had struck so many a stout blow for me 
I thought of it all as cool as if I were only ont to 
snare a hare, and I determined to fettle him with the 
stick, —for you see I was lame, and if the pistol misssed 
I couldn’t run, — the same too if the shot told, and the 
watchers heard it, and came up: — but with the stick I 
could do it, sure find quiet — one lick to stun, and two or 
three to finish; and, besides, I thought if Lcould fidih 
death I gave him, I should have giore pleasure in it: 
— and then when it was done, home to bed, — and who 
could say that poor Will Bluck, that coukln’t stir out 
for his shot knee, had done it? So I chose a good 
place, and took my stand in the hedge on the left as 
you go from Bishop’s Clay, — and to make sure I mea- 
sured many times by stretching my stick just to the 
very place on the middle of the path where tlie blow 
must fall,— and there I waited till he came” — 

##*•##### 

Oil! bold black eyes I oh I faithless bold black eyes 
did you beam for me — did you even look at me I ib'l 
that essence of ignis fatiiusy your owner, dance e>en 
one dance. with me? Did she hold out her soft, kjl 
fshe was a little fat there is no doubt of it)— her soft, 
tull, pulpy, hand to give me friendly greeting,- — 
nice affectionate female shake, with the tremulous pres* 
sure at the end of it? — You know, oh I eyes, you looked 
not — you know I danced not — you dso know sue 

squeezed not I And why? Because Lord Mount-Coffee* 

house of the — th Dragoons, the same 

« Irish peer ^ 

“ Who killed himself for love (with wine) last year, 

because he, with a brogue as broad as the Bay of 

Dublin, and assurance as extensive as his 
became forsooth — ^faugh I my patience is at an end I ^ 
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not stiiy another nniinenfr in the ball-room ; not one 
(lance in return for riding twelve miles on such a night, 
but to see h(*r ! I went back to my hotel, put on my ri- 
ding-dress, knocked my tired hackney out of his mare’s 
nest of sweet straw, and in a quarter of an hour more 
was riding my sulky ride to Claystedc, looking on my- 
self, as Acres says,“ as a very ill-used gentleman.” How 
absurd we old fellows get to think, is the bitterness 
of a i)oyis]i sorrow ! In after years, when we dwell 
upon the flavour of it, the taste comes over us like a 
sort of moral bitter almond, ratlier pleasant than not ! 

Plunged in my thoughts, and drenched in the driving 
sleet, I reached at last the turn to the bridle path, 
whicli as the shortest cut, I took of course — and rous- 


ing my jaded hackney with the whip, rode on at a 
round pace through the pitchy darkness. All of a 
sudden, my horse cheokcjd, and whirled round so ra- 
pidly as very nearly to throw me from the saddle, 
Thinking tlie brute had shied at some object beliind 
tilt* hedge, cattle perliaps, seeking shelter there from 
the inclement weather, I coaxed "him forward, when 
again at the same spot he refused the road, rearing 
when I strove to force him forward, and snorting as 
in terror. Satisfied that some extraordinary cause 
affected the usually quiet animal, I dismounted and 
tried to lead him on. It was in vain: — at a certain 
{xjint, he planted his fore feet in the ground, hung 
back upon the bridle, trembled, and remained motion- 
less, at the same time thrusting his head forward with 
that prolonged snort, bespeaking the excess of doubt 
and terror. A little daunted, I must own, I secured the 
bralle to the hedge, and moved cautiously forward, 
with half a mind to turn back and try the high road ; 
tor It seemed to me I might have been waylaid, and f 
peered cautiously into the hedge-rows on either side 
to detect if jwssible, the sound of aught moving behind 
Wlnle thus employed I stumbled ovi s^e 
ii.aN v substance lying at my feet across the path— I 


L 2 
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stooped, I touched it — my blood curled in my veins as 
I did so — it was my first sympathy with deatli, tlic 
first time I had ever touched a corpse ! I know not 
what strange excitement, horror, awe, and ourinsty 
mingled, made me feel the shape once and again : it 
was stiff and cold : tliere was no doubt life had lon^' 
departed, and all I could do was to ride to tlie ncarejt 
house and give the alarm. 

I mounted, and hastened back to the lodge at the 
nearest park gate of Bishop’s Clay. A summons sent 
thence to the Hall, with news of what had happeneJj 
soon brought out a score of scared and half-clad ser- 
vants ; some stupified with the recent debauch, some 
excited with the strange interest which deeds of horror 
have for the lower English. The light of the first 
lanthom carried up the bridle path sliowed us, Ijini 
across it, the body of what, by the dress, the horrifieil 
menials declared had been Joe Powles. As he lay 
there; his mother would not have known him. 

It wiis thus Will Bluck had revenged himself on tlie 
Squire’s ‘‘ Upi^er Man.” 


Screw No. 3. 

Did you ever, gentle reader, taste a Finnan hadtjie • 
You have not? Then verily are you to bepiti^ 
He is, it is true,* nothing more than a mere haddocK- 
split and dried, or parbroiled over the smoke of 
wood, but in all his reeky simplicity ho is a supers 
preparation of fish. Unfortunately the haddock 
be a Scotch haddock, the smoke over which he is 
dressed must be that of wood cut green far 
the otlier side of Tweed, and the “ 

Pliillis” who prepares same, must not be 1 hi ^ 
at all, but Jeanie, or Peggy, or some Calcdom 
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eijiiivnlcnt for a cookinaid. The circumstanrcs 
tlioi-ofore under whieli your liaddoek is to be re- 
JiMied accordini^to the fasliion iGYme^ Finnan, are con- 
tinent on soMson, ami position: — add to which, to 
enjoy the fellow to the full, you should eat him with 
the nj>petite ofeigliteen, whetted on the breezy hope of 
a northern ntinospliere. 

Th:it was the way in wliich I leanied to appreciate 
this inimitable fish, pile after pile whereof it seemed 
to me 1 could have consumed on that morning in 
Tnllv's lodgings in Prince’s Street, seated in the full 
luxury of two great JOdinburgh enjoyments, the Castle 
before me to feast the eye, and a Scotch breakfast to 
cater for the palate. Tully himself had finished his 
morning meal sonic ten minutes, and sat in a musino* 
ji'>''ition in an easy chair near the window, his forehead 
[nickered into the wrinkles of what was with him, deep 
thought, — his somewhat handsome features wearing 
the mazed and puzzled look which often accompanies 
the endeavour of a careless man at being unwontedly 
mrious one hand rubbed perplexedly the chin, blue 
p'rully was very proud of his blue beard) with the 
irazor-ri'aping of more than twenty good years, — while 
the other grasped a bundle of old papers, and musty 
memoranda, more of which with a dingy parchment 
or t\No, were scattered on a small table by him. His 
;legs were crossed, and the impatient jerkinfr of one 
nuuily foot seemed by the jingle of the spur-rowel 
'' Inch It caused, to calm in some sort the embarrass- 
jJnent of the much-thinking man. How Tully ever 
;c:ime to be an officer of Engineers, his best friends 
in. ver could devise, nor indeed do I believe he was very 
|<lear about the matter himself: how he came to hold 
a special staff appointment in Edinburgh, as near a 
smecure as compatible with anything like active 

devotion with 

i''y>ch he haa endeavoored to make up during the 
1 umisular campaign, for a plentiful lack of skill; and 
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a somewhat decided want of comprehension; but h 
was a very brave, a very lucky, and a very popular 
officer ; he never knew more than his superiors, neur 
set his comrades right, never was out of temper, anJ 
never said an unkind word of a human being 
that on the whole, he had a good many of the clement^ 
of success about him, and he had succeeded. 

Mathew,” said the Major, suspending tlie jingle ii 
the spur — Mathew, tliey’re ver^ Scotcli, eh ? ” 

"The fish ?” replied I, witli my wliolc soul in alia!- 
die, as I dived at a fresli ])ile. 

" Pshaw, you know whom I mean, the M’Clc.tr- 
ties.” 

" Umph — pretty well, but what of that?” 

The Major sighed, shook his liead, and referred 
a parchment — laid that down, and took up a biiml’e 
of discoloured papers, with the air of a man wliotliini' 
he ought to b9 able to find something in tliein, it 
only knew how. 

" Mathew^,” said the Major, " Matli— come, niaj. 
do have done with those d — d dried fishes, and tail 
a bit.” 

I relinquished my haddock with a sigh that einub- 
ted my companion’s, and obeyed. 

" Did yon sec that old fellow sitting next me 
night,” enquired the Major, — " he was on my ‘ 
next to young Bridoon, the adjutant.” 

W e had dined together, I must mention, the cvenii'- 
before at Piers Hill Barracks at the hospital mess 
the — Heavies. 

" Yes, I saw him, — a tall grey old man 
cles, and a black stock, that kept prosing to you all 
evening.” 

The same — well, that was colonel Creniaim. 

"Well?” 

“ Colonel Cremaim, I tell you, of Langsyi^^'^'' 
ma^, the great Fifeshire genealogist” — 
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“ You thought he was prosing, you foolisli boy, but for 
ni V own part I never met with a pleasanter companion.” 
“1 low so?” 

“ Why, he told me, — to be sm*e it w'as towards the 
und of the evening — that lie thought I was not out 
in that snpjyjsitiun of mine.” 

What supposition ? ” 

You know well enough — about my family.” 
»Oh?” 

“^riiat after all, it is no more English than his own, 
and that putting residence in a foreign country aside, 
t!ie 'rullies can bo proved to be most legitimate, and 
actual Caledonians!” 

“ VVdiy, I always thought yoiu* father was Sir 
Northam Tully, the Norwich banker?” 

“Well and so ho is, 1 hope — but not the less a 
Scotcliman for all that.” 

“The deuce he Isn’t!” 

“Aha! ” said the Major with a look of exceeding in- 
t(*lligence — “ that sui'prises your young brain does it? 
Nothing, as Cremairn most justly says, can seem so im- 
probable, yet notliing is more real, than the gene- 
alom— ” 

lie was cut short by the entry of his Portuguese 
servant whom he called Lisbao, the man’s I’eal name I 
never knew), a dark, melancholy, silent man, between 
horn and his master there was a tie of sympathy 
arising from some kindness Tully had been able to 
confer. It liad been well bestowed, for without 
Lisbao, the Major would have been a lost man ; the 
Portuguese ^emed to have but one object in life, 
devotion to his service : Tully’s trust in him was un- 
Iwundedj^d was never abused. Lisbao and I were great 
Iriends after a fashion of our own ; he rendered me a 
thousand services while I was travelling with his mas- 
ter, but I never heard him say any thing but ‘ Dios.^ 
i'his \yord pronounced in ditlerent tones, eked out 
'' ith signs, constituted his language. 
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Tills strange mute follower stood now at the Major s 
side, holding forth a packet sealed with a niassiuj 
seal of red wax : he pointed below with a glance at 
the letter as if to intimate that the messenger waited 
a reply, llis master looked at the direction, then at 
me, and then at Lisbao : one could not be prodilia] 
of words in presence of the silent one, and this occiilar 
pantomime meant of course. — Who is it from ? Liddo, 
who understood this as well as though Canioeiis lia 1 
asked the question in the most classic Lusitaniailf re- 
plied by slewdng his mouth into a negative twist, and 
turned to remove the remains of my haddocks. Tully 
meaiiwlMle opened the letter ; — hardly had he rcarl tlu' 
first page, ere his face beamed bright and joyous ac 
cording to its wont : at the turn-over of the second, 
he stamped his feet on the floor in uncontrollable ji- 
tisfaction, and ere tlie page was finished, he ciillol 
loudly to Lisbao, recommending tlie bearer of the 
missive to his most hospital attention. 

A letter from Cremairn, my dear Mathew',— the 
most satisfactory on earth — proves the thing so com- 
pletely, that the very M’Cleverties, — no, not Sabrina 
herself could deny it ! — cram the fellow with whiskev. 
Lisbao, and send him home with live shillings in 
pocket in a barrow I 

Dios I” exclaimed the Portuguese, and vanished. 

The letter of the Fifeshire genealogist w'as one e 
those ingenious productions, which elderly gentleman 
of an heraldic or antiquarian turn are glad to occupy 
their listless useless'hours in putting together, for tp • 
purpose of proving some semi-impossibility by 
most lavish display of learned trifling. The Colour 
liad found Tully possessed by the most ardent 
to prove himself of Scottish origin, as to which 
some vague tradition ran current in his family > 

the show at our breakfast table of the musty 
randa, and dingy parchments abovementioned, wlp , 
the Major had Srawn forth early that morning, esci o 
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by the sixjculativc talk held the night before with 
him of Langsyne-rummage. The truth was that Sa- 
brina IM’Cleverty solemnly declared that she would 
with no man, wlio had not Scottish blood in his 
veins, and the (second) son of the Norwich banker, 
\n1io had solid reasons for desiring the alliance, clung 
forthwith to his hopeful family tradition, which, if he 
could but prove it, might put him in a fair way to 
succeed, lie thought, in a most excellent matrimonial 
arrangement Let me, however, suspend for the pre- 
sent any allusion to his expectations, while w’^e listen 
to an abstract of the genealogist’s epistle. 

lliis document set forth how one Rippo, or Ralpho, 
ntttachod to Robert Bruce’s army, did at the time of 
bis invasion from Ireland, descend upon the Mull ofCan* 
tvre, and possess liimself after a sufficient amount of 
fighting, of the lands and castle of a certain noble wi- 
dow, who, « although in some sort deforced,” did 
nevertheless wed with the said Ralpho or Rippo. He 
in honour of his exploit took tho name of Tuilzie (aw- 
lire, tussle), and became Tuilzie of that ilk. Was it 
strange that a scion of that family should have passed 
into Lngland with James the 1st of happy memory, or 
should have (or been supposed to have) established 
iHinselt honourably on the cast coast of England (as 
hkel vat Norwich as elsewhere) ? ^hat being so 
established his name should in course of time, (like as 
^;e pronoimce i5uMforDaIze^ alter^ from 
^ uilzie to Tmlyie, Tulzie, Tullye, Tully ? 

I shall never forget tho delight of the Major over 
iis mgemous, and irrefragable method of proving him 
a Scotching He gathered together his family docu- 
lentyy evidence to the same effect, whatever it may 
fnrl] amorously called upon me to proceed 

^rthwitlimhisdennettothe well known domain of 
mitbolm, not far ont of Edinburgh, whereat Sir 

Pr the season, called him from his stately castle of 
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Strathbarran to the neighbourhood of the metro 
polis. I resisted my friend’s appeal for two several 
reasons ; first, because, boy as 1 was, I did not choiwe 
to be made a convenience of, while the Major madr 
love to Sabrina ; secondly, because I did most cor- 
dially abominate the whole race of M’Cleverties from 
Sir "Andrew downwards — and the stock was lane 
enough to excite, under the circumstances, a fearful 
magnitude of unchristian feeling. 

Sir Andrew was one of those agriculturists whose 
pride it is to produce impossible turnips, and cultivate 
fabulous mangel-wurzel, — not simply as regards si/c. 
but locality. His delight was to grow wheat on ^\liat 
had been time out of mind, a sheepwalk, at a ci'>t 
six times exceeding the value of the crop produced : 
and tlien Margaret and Jean- Anne, his two eldest 
daughters (they were thin, thirty, and thirty-three, 
and had taken to agriculture as the last ground to 
grow a husband on,) used to raise their grey eyes m 
admii’ation of the modern Triptolemus, and calculate 
the value of the Highlands when converted bv a 
similar process into wealds of equal fertility. Sabrina, 
the third sister, was of a different stamp: she was 
exactly, what the Yankees would call, “ a kind ot 
fine woman,” and certainly possessed with much 
centricity, real and affected, a modicum of talent an 
originality. She was good eight and twenty y^^^ 
old ; but having been called by Hogg, the poet, 
years previously, " the type o’ a sonsie boniiie Scow- 
lassie,” she stuck resolutely to the character, 
lassie she continued, ruling the family as she did, 
the- considerable detriment of two younger 
(mere children of eighteen, and twenty) who 
unseen in the wdlds of Strathbarran, until Sa m 
had at any rate established herself to her liking. 

Gentle reader, I write of a race of yonng 
which hath happily, I trust, ceased to exist in Scot a 
it was by no means unfrequent in my day 
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jli.lpo of tlainsols who adopted provincialisms as a 
lyi'o of nationality, and cared little if they were rude, 
provided they thought they were Scotch. The fair 
Siihrina did not lack local male supporters, lords, and 
lairds of the old school, married or unmarrying men, 
vho di'liglited in her repartee couched in the broad- 
est Doric of the north, and who, many of them clever 
non, spoiled the girl, already arbitress in her own 
loinestic circle, by their vociferous applause of her 
lallies in public. Add to this that she professed the 
[lighest jncobite inveteracy to the Hanoverian shc- 
jession, an absurdity that was also still effected in 
my day, to the intense delight of a certain old Leddy 
[jlentocher, who remembered the ’45, being then a 
bairn,” and whose lands (she was " very spacious in 
the possession of dirt,” as Hamlet has it, in more 
senses than one), — her god-daughter, the fair Sabrina, 
looked to as her own in certain prospect It was 
inmsing enough to study family character in its con- 
trailictioiis, with the true dash of shrewd Scotch 
kdf-interest, peering through at each of the opposite 
Jxrremities. I called one day at Droutholm, and on the 
lall steps of the handsome mansion stood Sir Andrew 
MCleverty, hatless in the hot sun, superintending 
fvith a face of anxious importance, the insertion of a 
brass plate in the upper step of the flight, it being the 
Facsimile of the royal boot- solo which a few months 
kfore had honoured the happy granite by its pressure, 
^ a visit to Sir Andrew’s model of a model-farm. 
Tlio^ royal enthusiasm with which Sir Andrew made 
interest with lords in waiting, and equerries for a 
(node! •of the boot, had of course nothing to do with 
foung M’Cleverty’s being made a Secretary at Le- 
ptiun six weeks afterwards. Leaving the Baronet 
p affix the brazen sole of loyalty at his very thres- 
hold, I mounted unannounced to the drawing-room 
Kbencethe shrill voice of Sabrina was ^lilting and 
Ikirling” according to the Leddy Glentocher, with 
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infinite humour I must allow, a not over-delicate 
jacobite song for the old lady’s special^ delectation— 

The Soo an’ Geordie ran a race. — 

Geordie fell, an’ brak his 'face ; 

Uh ! says the Soo, I’ve wan the race — 

And I’ll turn my tail to Geordie ! 

Uh I says the Soo — 

Here my warning hem on the broad gallery land- 
ing place caused, an immediate alteration of the lilt 
to — 

Wha wad na dee for Chairlie, 

Wha, &c. &c. 

Such was the family, and such its heroine, TuIIy 
one of the most prosaic fellows in the world, was 
fairly poetised under the influence of this daughter 
of Caledon with her lon^ flaxen-sandy locks, her 
bold, irregular, but striking features, her ^nnv 
frame, and massive beauties, her ringing laugh, her 
calculated enthusiasm, — nay, there was a charm m 
her very freckles, for were they not Scotch ? 
with a sudden devotion for the misty muse, the 
who in his life had never had ear pough to kno'' 
which «nd of a verse was the rhyming one, das > 
at Sabrina’s command, into the (depths of 
verse, trying (unhappy man) to understand erg 
son, and painfully endeavouring at a perusal o # 
Gentle Shepherd. After all, was he not | 
undoubtedly proven a descendant of Tmlzie 
ilk? Had not Sabrina declared, and f ® er 
that she could not belie herself, that she wo 
marry any man but a Scotchman ? -fhnsiflSt 

And who else was worthy of such a ^ 
in the cause of her native kings, for St- 

but the sweet white rose, that decked her nau 
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Ainlrevv’s ball* with lang kalo and thistles, that ever 
snooded her night-gear ^information she was fond of 
giving) with the national tartan ribbon, danced the 
Glcntocher strathspey like a Highland Taglioni, ‘‘ and 
wliistled Tulloohgorum.” 

There was, I have said, a good deal of calculation in 
all the pseudo-spontaneous eccentricities of this fair 
typo of northern nationality and as she had set herself 
to the subduction of the English major, it is to be 
imagined that, to use one of her country phrases, it was 
“ no tor naething.” I had been, young as I was, made a 
sort of intimate companion of by Tully, partly because 
1 fitted myiself to his careless humours, partly by. rea- 
son of the fancy men of no great individual resources, 
taken like him from the active excitement of a military 
life to be buried in a provincial metropolis — — , 
have to mix readily with any companionable object 
that has the zest of energy and freshness sin it. Of 
all mortal stupid places, Edinburgh towards the end 
of summer is the stupidest, and staying as I was with 
people of transcendant vacuity in the neighbourhood, 
1 found in the desert of dulness a sort of oasis in 
Tully.% Hence from our constant companionship, the 
fair Sabrina fancied I might know something of him, 
as touching family, worldly prospects, and so forthl 
the details of which were mysteries to the curious in 
the modem Athens. Tully had not been long imhis 
appointment, and as he was one of those really frank 
persons that talk of every thing exceptstheir own con- 
cerns, more had not transpired than that ho was the 
second son of a wealthy country banker whoso eldest 
and consequently whose heir, was a man of broken 
constitution, and ruined fame, living, or some said 
dyuig, at Barges in the sooth of France. Touchiim 
this personage 1 underwent from time to time a »eri^ 

good 
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of curious aud ingenious quei;ie8 from Sabrina M’CK 
verty, and it had been a pleasure to me, like a inis- 
chievous boy as I was, to mystify the fair inquisitive 
by a strange tissue ofsemi-contradictory reports, which 
I was the more happily able to string together in a 
maze of glorious uncertainty, from knowing nothin'^ 
on earth concerning the individual in question. 

It was not to bo supposed that a clever girl with 
her wits sharpened by self-interest could long he the 
dupe of an idle hoax. She found out of course that I 
had been playing upon her curiosity, and saw tliat I 
had been shrewd enough to discover its cause. The 
natural consequence was that she hated ‘^tlie young 
Englisher,” as she contemptuously termed Master 
Mathew, and suspecting that whatever influence I 
possessed over the good humoured and simple-minded 
engineer would be hostile to her object, did all 
ill her power, by ridiculing and depreciating me, 
by discanting on the absurdity of grown men making 
intimate friends of idle striplings, and by hinting at 
the unsafe character of confidence reposed in young* 
sters “ wowf wi’ fule-like spirits,” to detach him frcun 
his companionship with me. In this she signally hdleil 
Tally with the communicative weakness* which was one 
of his characteristics, told me every word she uttered, 
and “ to show his determination,” as he said, in 
* way undetermined folk do, by dbstinacy in trifles, 
adhered all the more firmly to his oddly placed frienfl* 
sliip. The fair Sabrina had particularly desired to 
thwart a scheme of ourV for taking to the moors in 
company. She with her people to use her own plu^ 
for father, sisters, and auld Leddy Glentocher, were 
going a round of visits to the same houses, to which as 
it happened both Tally and I were asked, and as by a 
judicious timing of them she might contrive to ha^^ 
the engineer as it were living under the same roe 
with her for weeks together, it became of importan^ 
to her to get «that gowk of a boy,” (myseff 
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i/oa(icr) out of the way. The descendant of Tuilzie 
! to my infinite satisfaction held to our engagement with 
I a tenacity of opposition, worthy of his name; it indeed 
j brought on a sort of lover’s#quarrel, under ,cover of 
; wliieli we left Edinburgh early inj^ugnst intending 

to fulfil an engagement in shire, and thence make 

our way to the Western Highlands. The major’s two 
brace of excellent setters with two couple more hired 
by me of an Edinburgli brejiker, had been sent on 
with his helper to what was then a small hostel on the 
banks of Loch Achray , near which we had an extensive 
leave of shooting. We calculated on quitting the 
haoton in which were to travel with Tally’s own 

orses, Lisbao, and the groom, at G , and taking 

a pleasant trip down the Clyde to Dumbarton, Loch 
Lomond, and Loch Katrine, we reckoned on reaching 
our ground in exact time for that important day, big 
with the fate of grouse, the 12tli of August. 

That Scotch fasliion of visiting from house to house 
Ls certainly one of the most delightful and sensible of 
social practices ; — and then in the large mansions of 
wealthy families they do the thing so well in eve- 
ry way, and receive their guests with such true 
kindly hospitality, that it is impossible not to be 
impressed with the spirit of kindliness oneself, and 
feel predisix)sed to seek a more than common ac- 
quaintance w'ith all around one. It was impossible 
that among the pleasant party at Ambleside, th^ 
mir Sabrina could have tlia neart to contiuuo her 
feud wi^ the major. It was a splendid mansion 
full of the guests of its hospitable owner, and, owing to 
the proximity of a considerable manufacturing borouch> 
and hb connection with the authorities of the pW 
atlordinff a variety of character in its society, calculat^ 
ed to elicit tlie ultra-Caledonlanism of the 
na to the very utmost There was Lord 
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fair Sabri- 
Kilcopper/ 
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a racing, and betting baron, as much addicted to the 
spur and snaffle as any of his moss-trooping ancestors,— 
and him she charmed with stable slang in an accent, 
broader than it was long. • There was old Macsneeshin, 
of Mull, whose father lost his estates after the ’45, and 
he, full of a sort of post mortem tretison, had his soul 
lapped in a Jacobite elysium while she warbled, ‘^Loni 
Gordon,” or ranted out, “ Carle noo the king’s cornel" 
Then we had the Master of Roysterem (Lord Shilplt’s 
son, ye ken), and Kiltcutty, Chief of the Clandan- 
does, dancing reels in which she figured with a 
vivacity of fling, and a reckless exhibition of ancle, 
quite ravishing to behold: — but it was over the 
Lord Provost, and Baillies of that the appari- 

tion of this substantial sylph came like the vidon 
of a Caledonian Eden: — “ Na, na,” said Baillie Mac- 
bodkin, when called upon to admire the mincing graces 
of Lord Kilcouper’s frenchified English wife,— “ na, I 
tell ye — gae wa’ wi’ your oversea madams, a wheen 
feckless tawpies I look out by at yon sonsie lassie, a 
leddy, sirs, talking braid Scots as a Scots 1 eddy should 
do — with her gowden locks snooded as a maiden’s should 
be — that sings ye the sweet auld Scots ballants wi a 
voice like a linty, and dances the true auld Scots 
strathspeys as though she’d ding Maggie Lauder ! ' 

thafs a woman sirs ! ” 

The descendant of Tuilzie of that ilk, if he 
smitten before, became now enthralled, and he 
much as told me that if the fair Sabrina did not 
time to time assume a scornful tone with him "h’‘ ' 
rendered him uncertain as to her intentions, he mig 
perhaps go further than he had at first anticip^^ 
the chance of doing. Meanwhile he had made cous^ 
derable progress by possessing Leddy 
the fact of his Scottish orimn, and that ancient « 
who was a sort of animated chronicle, immediate 
called the fact of a connection subsisting between ^ 
houses of Glentocher and Tuilzie in times so exceed r 
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ly remote as to glimmer only indistinctly through that 
rhronological fog termed the mist of ages: sufficient 
liglit however was thereby thrown upon the position of 
tlie modern representatives of those ancient stocks to 
convince mo that the connection might by possibility 
1)0 renewed, — under contingencies. These involved 
the nature of the intelligence whicli might be received 
from Bareges, touching the state of Sir Northam 
Tully’s eldest son, and the actual position and positive 
resources of the scion of the house of Tuilzie extant in 
the shape of my friend, the Major. On both these 
interesting subjects, Tully was innocently silent. He 
had never speculated on the death of a brother, and 
in the fervour of his admiration concluded that the 
presumptive heiress of Glentocher who sang “ When 
jioortith cauld” so beautifully, must be too indifferent 
aUo about money matters to care whether his year- 
ly hundreds were nearer eight than four. I could not 
help interpreting the occasional “scornful tone” of the 
fair object of his affections, to a cautious desire not to 
commit herself by allowing the descendant of Tuilzie to 
make an offer, before she was aware of his real chance 
of the baronetcy, and wealthy banker’s fortune. 

Matters were on this uncertain footing up to the last 
day of our stay at Amblesidc, and as it was high time 
that things should bo arranged one way or other, I 
could see that the fair Sabrina got hourly more and 
more anxious. Nor was this confined to herself. Auld 
Leddy Glentocher declared herself “ a wee bit beelious,” 
and kept her room Margaret betrayed a sort of ner- 
vous ill-temper in the verjuice glance of her cold grey 
€ye, while Je^-Anne, to cast a sort of fictitious inter- 
est over the sisterly group, shammed (I verily believe) 
a slightly sprained ancle, which rendered her the ob- 
ject as she lay in horizontal grace on the sofa, of much 
iPretty attention from « the lassie.” Sir Andrew I open- 
iy detected in certain desperate questionings of IVllv 
,on the subject of family j but even this led only to 

H 3 
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cross purposes, for the descendant of Tuilzie, thinkinj: 
that these questions implied doubt as to his Scotcii 
blood, instead of his English connections, immediatclv 
dashed into the maze of a geneological labyrinth, wliicli 
it required a Cremairn to thread, and a Job to listen to. 
I more than suspect liis silence even to me, as to the 
Bareges brother arose from the man’s being more 
bankrupt in reputation, than even health, or for- 
tune. Meanwhile a far other and all-engrossing ob- 
ject of interest prevented the rest of the deni- 
zens of Ambleside from paying particular attention 
to the cares of the M’Cleverties. There was nothing talk- 
ed of, but the moors. Whether grouse were plentiful 
this year in Glen— this, or scarce on Ben — that, 
anxiously discussed, and there was immense specula- 
tion as to tho broods being late or early on the ground 
which the respective discutants were about to resort to. 
Lord Kilcouper, and Roysterem were going off to a 
very celebrated country, which Kiltcutty maintained 
had been ruined by sheep farming,* and thereon 
ensued a tremendous argument which Sir Andrew 
stifled by skilfully introducing on the top of it ^ 
agrarian lecture on the breeding of stirks and 
Others of the party again declared that half of tia* 
year’s birds were cheepers, a most melancholy pk(^^ 
intelligence, which enabled Mr. Maesneeshin t*’ 
express his conviction that modem grouse shootini! 
was not’ worth wetting one’s feet for, — indeed th^ 
since the ’45, the birds, like every thing else 
Scotland, had actually degenerated, and were no lonp^ 
“ mither-muckk” by the 12tli as they used to be,-^“ 
least my father used to say that when Mull was onr= 
— and so forth. , 

To all this, and an infinity more of the ^ 
tened with deferential attention, and Tally with 


♦ The substitution of sheep for cattle is known to 
xuport of grouse and black game. 
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interest of an old and good sportsman, althougli a 
novieo on tho moors. Sabrina, nettled at Tully’s 
ni'itloct of her will and pleasure touching me, and ayigry 
with him for the unconscious offence given by his silence 
r<‘Sj)ecting himself,, did not let pass the excellent oppor- 
tunity no w afforded for a sneer at ‘‘ thetwa Englishers,” 
as she atlected to term us. The earnest assertions of 
tho descendant of the house of Tuilzie as to his not 
deserving the name at any rate, provoked only a ring- 
ing laugh from the scornful beauty, a sort of simpering 
kerhie on the part of Margaret and Jean- Anne, and 
subdued smiles from the rest of the party. Eor to 
tell the truth, Tully had become under the influence of 
Sabrina something of a butt. 

“ Prove yourself a Scotchman by walking the muirs 
like one, Major Tully,” said Sabrina, — “without an 
English companion, and we’ll see if we cannot allow 
you brevet rank as one.” 

“ Prove yourself a Scotchman by bagging more 
inuir fowl than Kiltcutty,” quoth Maesneeshin of 
Mull, — “ and we’ll order a committee o’these fair led- 
dies to test your genealogy.” 

There wjis a laugh at the dry manner of the pawky 
old ex-laird, and the conversation turned upon shooting 
exploits, and the relative success oY the parties present 
and their friends, a subject upon which Lord Kilcouper 
manifested j^eculiar interest, for his experience detect- 
eil tlierein tlie promise of a bet Nor was he disap- 
pointed ; for in the soiViewhat noisy talk, led of course 
by the Master of Roysterem, which ensued, he had 
hooked the Chief of Clandando into one for some no 
mean amount, and backed himself for one of those 
feats against time, which were the fashion of the day 
riding forty miles, and killing forty brace of grouse 
in four hours and forty minutes, or some such particu- 
wly precise achievement, attractive by its 
difficulty. He well knew that you had only 
this sort of excitement among a set of idle i 


apparent 
to begin 
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country house at the commencement of the season, 
to ensure its being productive of an ample harvest of 
odds, the thing his soul did most alFcct. 

While this talk went on — (we were then waiting in 
the great drawing room for dinner, delayed by the 
non-appearance of some of the borough dignitaries i- 
I observed the verjuice eye of sister Margaret catdi 
the fair Sabrina’s as she hung over the recumbent 
Jean- Anne, with a look of intense meaning : as blie 
averted her glance I followed it, and it rested on the 
Major, who stood by the group of gentlemen with hb 
usual air of cheerful inditterence. If ever eye vere 
eloquent, it was that canny glance of the elder sister, 
which said, as plain to me as though it, spoke, - 
** Watch if he bets, or what he ventures.” What [pos- 
sessed me — whether ’twas boyish impudence, or bojhli 
mischief, or conceit of my penetration that made me 
long to show it, — I know not, but I went up to tlie 
fair Sabrina, dinner being then just announced, aiil 
said, as I offered my arm, sure of my fact by tlie 
Major’s frequent declaration to it — 

Tully never bets. Miss M’CIeverty” — 

The fair Scotchwoman blushed fiery red throng 
her freckles, but instotly recovering herself, replied 
coolly — 

“ It’s nothing to you nor me, if he does or noN 
his custom, but he’ll do so to-night I can tell you, h 
never did so before, nor does so hereafter, 
changing her tone suddenly as she looked and saw tne 
room reinforced by a large and rubicund body of ner 

special admirers, the Baillies of , she said, as 

stood there with my arm teapotted, as somebody sa)s- 
— " Hout awa wi’ ye, laddie I I’m no for you,— ’d<^ 
but ye’re no blate I ” 

•Having delivered herself of this elegant 
which was looked upon as highly humourous, ^ 
wittily eccentric, she relapsea into her interesjag 
character of guardian to her sick sister, and raising 
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111' aniTular extent of Jean- Anno from the sofa, sup-' 
fortfd Jier down to dinner, whither the majority of the 
»ni])any had preceded us. Tully hung in admiration in 
he neighl)ourhood oF his Caledonian enchantress, and 
feenred a seat by her at table, while Master Mathew, 
otully discomfited, merged into the fat tide of com- 
non-councilmen that was now slowly pouring into 
pie dinner hall, amid such broken scraps of conver- 
^tion as — 

“ An unco speerit, she has 1 ” — 

‘‘ Sae gleg at the uptak! ” — 

Sae trig and bonny wi’ it a’ I ” — 

Disna bide thrawin tho ’ — ” 

“ By a pockpuddin’? not she.’* — 

t nd so forth in like fashion. Ere the ladies had left 
s, and the customary division had occurred among 
|tlui remnant of our party, the claret drinkers occupy- 
ing one extremity of the table, the punch-consumers 
(my friends, the Baillies,) the other, — the fair Sabrina 
had succeeded in her object After enchanting the 
scion of the house of Tuilzie by unusual tenderness 
and condescension, she flattered him upon his reputed 
skill as a sportsman, and expressed her wonder at his 
not being drawn into the temptation of a bet such as 
^ad been niade that evening, by the confidence he 
^ust feel in his own power. 

I “But I hate betting,” rejoined Tully, — “I have a 
, prejudice against it, and never made a bet in my life,” 
“ What, and never would, I suppose, nor upon any 
consideration?” 

“1 hat’s a hard question.” 

“ hie Major,-~-we Scotchwomen think a man that 
does not back his opinion, dares not do it,” 

' Tnlly laughed, and tried to take the badinage of 
the lair Sabrina as mere passing talk, but his mis^s 
recurred to the subject by asking him if he would 
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make a bet for a lady’s sake. Lord Kilcoiiper hoard 
♦ her across the table, and listened. 

"But what bet?” inquired the Major laughing. 

" Any one she dictated ” — 

" Any one I nay, — that is indeed a wide word 
but what might the lady’s object be in the dictutiou 
of it?” 

" What do I know ? to show her power perhaps; 
nought else” — (and for the moment she had no otlier 
thought, but simply conceived a sort of pleasiiro in 
the idea of making this man act against his inclination, 
as he had never done before) — " You shall bet about 
any trifle, but bet you shall,” — added she, with an 
affectation of sportive wilfulness which sat wxdl upon 
her — " bet me for instance what you like you will 
not meet us a month hence at Inverness, where you 
know we were all to go on our way to Stratlibanan, 
— or bet me you will kill your first muir fowl before 
that young Englisher, or — 

" Oh 1 as to that,” exclaimed laughingly the son 
Tuilzie, " I may safely bet ten to one.” 

" Done, Major,” said a voice across the table in the 
most determined accents — " it’s a cerlainty to }/on, j 
know, but the odds are too tempting, and the odds 
confess are my weakness : — so I shall book you m 
poniesy merely that you may have something to viu,^ 
and,” continued the facetious peer (for the 
was no other than Lord Kilcouper) " you are bookr* 
accordingly.” 

• # # * * 

" No, — in my life I never experienced so 
wet a day I The Highlander who was the 
of our boat admitted, even he, that it was & ^ 
which may give to those who know by 
proof what the word means, an idea of If 
Tully, who had left Ambleside with a 
fit upon him, and had done nothing since but re 
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quote the Lady of the Lake, sat in the stem, draggled 
and dismal, silent, and a little out of temper : for, as 
ill those days not all the waters of the Loch we were 
ci-ossiiig could have damped my spirits, I laughed the 
louder, the wetter we grew, and amused the boatmen 
with exuberant mirth, which the descendant of Tuilzie 
ot that ilk evidently looked on as unseasonable, 
Lishao, who was with us, crouched with an old cloak 
round him in the bow of our rude cutter, emulated 
his master in sulk, and as usual exceeded him in si- 
lence. All that is recorded as having fallen from 
him was the word Dios twice uttered during our 
I>assage from end to end of fair Loch Katrine, 
i Lhe fun to me, though engrossed in the uncomfort- 
[ al)lo task of keeping my carpet bag dry, was to hear the 
j I^lajor,who had learned up his quotations, doubtless at 
I Sabrina’s order for fine weather, muttering to himself— 
j “ The summer dawn’s reflected hue” 

I It was close upon a dull sunset. 

“'To purple changed Loch Katrine blue 
li he water was lead-colour. 


“ and soft the western breeze” 

A keen cold autumnal east wind, 

“ Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees” 

strong in our teeth, and not a tree to be seen. The 
: shores of the romantic lake had been denuded of timber 
: a year or two previously however, it mattered little, 
we could barely see them through the driving rain, 
‘ and when the stroke oar (the guide of the party) in- 
; Wmed U8 with a wave of the hand, “that’s where 
I iitzjameslostlmg^apt^y, and that’s the rockv 
! isle, and yens the adver strand, the boat touched at 
Md von 8 Benvenue, and yon’s Ben-An,” his romance 
and Ins reality were equally imperceptible. 

I “ ilays of luxury, the keel of a steam boat 
i doubUesa furrows Lochf Katrine, and thrTumbte 
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lodging on the shores of Loch Achray, where I pasbe^i 
my first week of grouse shooting, has been replaced l»j 
a modern hotel. It had not, when I was there, Ui 
very long since the Trosach* pass had ha'd a way lu: 
through it. The road by Loch Achray — 

“ Along the margin of the lake. 

Betwixt the precipice and brake” — f 

as Tully observed, — ^was little more than a bridle patli 
to my southron eye ; and as for the Brigg of Turl 
or what he presisted in calling so, because I reniem 
ber his riding like one possessed for it, that he 
say — 

“ And when the Brigg of Turk was won, 

The headmost horseman rode algne” — 

— nothing could in my southron opinion bo more pri- 
mitive. ^o deluge of tourists had as yet swept ol i 
customs, and old habits from the straths and glens oi 
these quiet regions ; tlie inffuence and example ut tb 
lowlander had not as yet been felt in the land, n* 
doubtless now must be the case, and the manly 
of the mountaineer was yet worn by ^ whose callia? 
took them to the hill side. With all mis, the scion I'l 
the house of Tuilzie affected great delight, and df- 
claimed, interlarding his tirades with mercilessly 
Lake quotations, on the purity, the simplicity, andpn* 
mitive manners of his countrymen, the Highland*;^ 
On other subjects Tully had, since we left Ambles^* 
been unusually and peculiarly reserved with me. 
was perhaps ashamed to avow his having been 
into aoing a thing he detested, and had indeed avow 
utterly a subject he was previously fond of discussinij' 
our plans, namely, after quitting Loch Achjpiy* * 

(tX 

* Not Trosachs, gentle reader, as vulgarly 
real plural if you will use it, is, as Kiltcutty told me* f 
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' jlim to pejorate liis panygeric and kept my thoughts 
to myself. 

After a day occupied in making our arrangements 
^ve fetarteil on the eve of the 12th for a distant valley, 
re[)uteil the host moor in the line of country open to 
us. Tlie space we had to traverse was some nine or 
ten miles across moss moor, and mountain, where the 
vestige of a track was here and there barely visible, 
and durin^j which we but once encountered a human 
dwelling better than the merest cots. The son of 
Tuilzie, determined to maintain his right to be reckoned 
Scotch, by making much display of a sort of moun- 
taineer hardihood, fixed upon sleeping in a sJiealing on 
the hill side, and commencing our operations next day on 
gu'ound which should give us the best chance of mak- 
ing a good bag. To me at that time any thing adven- 
turous was the liighest of delights, and never shall I 
i’orget the enjoyments of that first ride tlirough the 
wiki lulls on a ragged highland pony, or the relish of 
tlie supi>er in the wide and delapidated shed, barely 
weatherproof, in which «^apped in cloaks, and a plaid 
or two, and stretched on heather, I slept the night 
through soun^r than if laid on down pillows, and 
sootheii to rest by the lullaby of a choir of Philomels. 
One thought only disturbed me, — ^my friend the Ma- 
jor s bet. He had not, and j^rhaps very properly, said 
a word to me of it ; — should I appear ignorant of what 
1 never should have known ? I'here was small risk of 
the possibility of his losing his wager if we had even 
chances, but still without depreciaSon of his skill as a 
mine, there is luck in getting 
the best position when game is found,— there is luck 
'V coutin^cies after dogs are standing, 

^tneh, trtllM as they appear when sp^en of, are m 
tue action of them, most important, as regards t: 

Bible out-turn of a bet such as my friend TuUy’s 
pcndi^ all these matters I addressed myself to 

1 found my companion but little inclined 

VOL. II. 
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usual vein of careless rattling chat with me. He sa 
on the contrary when our meal was over, gazing alj 
stractedly on the embers of our fire, smoking hi 
meerschaum in a listless contemplative manner, ant 
occasionally giving vent to a couplet from that etcr 
nal poem, whereof during those days I fairly surfeitol 
Then would he look towards me, and smile partly a- 
if challenging approbation at the aptness of the line' 
cited, ana the extent of his newly acquired poctica' 
lore, — partly as if to assure Master Mathew that what- 
ever ailed, it was not him he was angry with. I 
dropped oif with snatches of verse falling dully on iii\ 
ear, — 


Well, rest thee ; for tlie bittern’s cry 
Sings us the lake’s wild lullaby — 

With that he shook the gathered heath 
And spread his plaid upon the wreath ; 

And the brave 

‘‘ Sportsmen, I must say, Mathew, not foemn- 
eh ? — as the verse has it — 

" Exactly — ^good night — I’m asleep — ” 

■ ■■ Sportsmen side by side 

Lay peaceful down like brothers tried, 

And slept until the dawning beam, 

Purpled the mountain and the stream. 

With the grey dawn was I on foot, and out to scan 
the scene of our day’s sport ’ There was no mist on 
the hill side, and I could now distinguish the shap^ 
and aspect of the wild glen in which we had 
the night It was of considerable extent, shut m ti' 
hills of no great altitude, their tops covere<i%ith®if 
es of grey stone, fit haunt for ptarmigan, their s* | , 
lower down dotted here and there with a 
stunted birch trees, below which scanty vegetatjj' 
stretched the purple-brownish heather, broken at 
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lowest ground between the opposing hills, into tussocks, 
b(‘twceii which intervened the deep mud of the morass 
li*d by the mountain springs. It was on the gr^sy plot 
by the wellhead of one of these that our shealing had 
been built. How well I remember every incident of 
that morning I How in my impatience I stood, equipped 
a go(xl half hour too early, watching the gled as he 
soared, with shrill cry from his nest on the grey rock, 
and longing for his wings that I might light, and take 
iny gaTue, like him, wdiere’er I pleased ; — how unable 
to keep still, I wandered round the sedgy tarn whence 
the waters soaked, not flowed, to tlie morass, and 
Hushed a brace of snipe with their young, an instance 
1 have often recalled since of habits so unusual with 
tliese migratory birds. At last Tully who proceeded 
in all his arrangements with infinite deliberation, fie- 
ri ared himself ready, and after swallowing a farh of 
oatcake, and a drink of milk, we uncoupled a brace of 
setters, and began boating the hillside above our sheal- 
ing. A herd who had enlisted himself in our service, 
knowing as all these men do the lying gromidof every 
pack of grouse within their range, had promised us 
our first birds within two hundred yards of our resting 
place.* The dogs ranged wide, and after a traverse or 
two, struck on their game, feathered, backed, and 
stood. 

I think at that moment, I might have almost heard 
the beating of my heart, so anxious, so excited was I. 
We walked up to the dogs, and then saw I the sight I 
had so often heard of the cock grouse facing, and crow- 
ing at the setter. A moment after the pack were flush- 
ed, some seven brace of well-grown birds. My gun was 
at my shoulder in an instant, and down, clean-shot, 
‘ ^e th^^foremost brace of the first of these splendid 
birds that I had ever seen wild in their native heather, 
it the first right and left shot I had ever made. 
K^er, you know what the sensation is,— judge then 
ot my ecstocy. I turned in happy exultation to my. 

N 2 
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companion, and found he had not fired. I tlim 
remembered that his bet was lost, and that perlia{)s mv 
selfish eagerness had cost him what I believed to 
in his' circumstances, no small sacrifice. For the mo- 
ment such was my confusion and annoyance, that I 
found not words to express myself. Tully saved w 
the trouble. 

'^Well shot, Master Mathew,” cried he,— 
good a double shot as was ever made — I’ve lost 
hundred guineas by it, and made, I hope iiiv 
fortune.” 

While I stared at him in surprise, the Major pro- 
duced from the pocket of his shooting waistcoat, a 
small and delicate note, which he had carefullv 
shrouded in an envelope of coarser texture. He open- 
ed, and handed it to me. I took it mechanically, nn'l 
read, still amazed at what this strange proceedin': 
could mean, the following words in the hand-writing et 
the fair Sabrina. 

If we are to meet at Inverness, or ever meet, 
you would wish, again, lose your loayerP 

Tlie last words were underlined Whether the} 
were written to test the subjugation of her lover, or, 
as I in my boyish shrewdness believed, to test his 
pectations as Sir Northam’s heir, is one of those 
teries wliich live and die with secret thought, and 
buried in their birth place. 

*##*#«** 

( From the Inverness Courier.) 

"We understand that the heir, by his brother 
tie Tully’s death, to the large property of the 
Sir Northara Tully (of the firm of Tully, Braddlepi » 
Dollop, and Co., Norwich) is about to load to 
hymeneal altar the amiable and highly accompns 
Miss Sabrina M’Cleverty, daughter of our 
and respected county member. She inherits by 
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froccnt demise of their lamented possessor, the whole 
pf tlie great Glentocher estates, and it is understood 
piat the gentlemen of the Herald’s office are at pre- 
sent busy in establishing Major Tally’s easily-proved 
pand undoubted right to the honours of the ancient 
house of Tiiilzio, wliich being done, he will assume 
the name and style of Tuilzie of Glentocher.” 


ScuEw No. 4. 

Novemher was making his last struggle to seem 
'autumnal. He had cleared his misty brow, and 
attempted a smile, and that resolutely enough for some 
hours after dawn, but the cheerly look died sadly 
away like the briskness of forced merriment, and ere it 
was noon the clouds poured forth their pitiless gush of 
sleet and rain alternately, as if the rough month were 
w ecping for the death of fair weather. It is not plea- 
sant to be under such circumstances alone in a postchaise 
—on a hilly cross-country road, with sixteen miles of 
the eighteen mile stage still before you, with the post- 
boy sitting on the box driving, and having forgotten 
his whip,-~with-~no, on my word, he shall sit out 
lereiio longerl The haggard, worn countenance, 
the sepulchral cough of the poor drenched forgetful 
one speak of a fast approaching fate that the results of 
IIS very day perchance may determine ; come, Master 

the reins, 
seen the 

Uum chay a hundred times and a hundred to the 

“'.TSiktttaT'”""'’ 


N 3 
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Sixteen miles with a wet consumptive post-boy for 
a companion, crammed into a narrow chaise with gun- 
case, carpet bag, and portmanteau, watching the lazy 
plodding of two hacks,— it was not exactly the motle 
in which one would have chosen to approach a stranire 
mansion owned by strangers, and I was bound to par a 
cold and formal visit at a place in which coldness and 
formality were, I knew, the prevailing element ; for 
propriety, starched and stiffened to the rigidity of an 
Elizabethan ruff, ruled the actions, and would, if it 
could, have fettered even the imagination of all the 
denizens, casual or permanent, of Kingsallan House. 

Sir Philip Kingsallan was a minor, and in every 
sense one. He was a dwarfish lad between sixteen 
and seventeen. Lady Kingsallan was his lady mother, 
who had certainly in a physical way attained her full 
majority, and who was determined that, morally, her 
son should never attain his. She was a dowager ot 
awful amplitude, of commanding presence, a woman 
of business, the terror of stewards, and the scourge oi 
attorneys. She was sole manager of the Kingsallan 
property, had had her way all her life, and looked aiw 
talked as if she was the woman fit to ^ conspire against 
destiny,” as Tiiersites has it, to have it on and on. 
she did was on a large scale like herSelf all that 
belonged to her was. grandiose, and hoAV she ever con- 
descended to have so small a son is up to this 
a mystery to me, Kingsallan House was a fit resi- 
dence for so mighty-minded a lady. The park, thougii 
destitute of scenic interest, was vast; the avenue, 
though consisting of graceless trees, was 
wide ; the house itself was as incongruous with 
country as its mistress, and looked like a vey 
town-house transplanted, — and when we stood at 
before the ^trance of the mansion I felt bs much c ^ 
of place with my no servant, and sorry eqmpage ^ 
had driven such a turn-out in such fashion 
door of a house in Grosvenor Square about dii' = 
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time on a May aftemoon. I was completely subdued :—*• 
liungry, cold, wet, and chilled, outside and inside, with 
tlie weather, and the jdace, and the people, — but that’s 
a bull^ for I saw nobody except two ungainly country 
footmen, and a fat groom of the chaniDers who took 
me to my room, and assigned me one of the ungainlies 
as valet My room was on the third floor, a comer 
one with cross lights from four windows and no fire ; 
fires I learned were not lighted in the bedrooms till 
the loth at Kingsallan House, nor I suppose luncheon 
j)ermitted after two P. M. 

“ Sir Philip is with his tutor; — my lady is in her 
own apartments; — the dressing bell rings at six, 
and, Mr. Dutton will show you the drawing room. 
Sir!" ® 

So said the ungainly, and departed, leaving me to 
identify in my mind’s eye the mysterious Dutton with 
Jliat solemn chamber-groom, who had mai’shalled me 
to my melancholy chamber. 

Heaven knows it was little idea of amusement that 
had made me fulfil the wishes of a friend by going to 
tliis gl(K)my mansion to make acquaintance with the 
hedr of the Kingsallans, who, in about a year was to 
J()in the colledge of which I was an alumnus at Oxford, 
'riie neighbourhood, a hunting one, was not unknown 
to me, iuid I halted in this barren resting place, partly 
as convenience, partly as a duty, and in some sort with 
the hoi)c of securing a day’s shooting, or two, altho’ 
kiio\ying that the cherished heritor of the estate was 
prohibited the gun, lest perad venture mischance might 
come of it. ^ 


There was a great gatliering that evening at Kings- 
allan House, for when I entered the drawing - roem 
jt was full of worshipful company, despite the rain and 
^loavy roads. Havmg in the easiest way my awkward- 
ness would permit of, made my bow to l^y ffingsaUan 
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and my greeting to her shy and dwarfish son, tliere 
was Allersby of Lay vish that I knew, and his guest and 
friend Lord Moyola, a young Irish viscount, and his 
friend, Captain Knock (of Down), and Mrs. Allersby, 
a sort of counterpart dowager to her of Kingsallan. 
They had been rival county beauties in their youth, 
and still rivalised but in another manner ; for whereas 
the ample mistress of Kingsallan made it her pride to 
manage, and maintain in prudent and orderly, tho’ 
rich magnificence the estates and tho establishment 
of her wealthy house, treating her son as something 
secondary in all relating to it ; — so on the other hand 
did Mrs. Allersby make it her pride to keep up 
county influence and reputation by yielding inijilieit* 
ly to the fancies of young Allersby, a handsuine 
squire-like fellow of some four and twenty, who had 
learned but one thing from his father, and that wib 
that he should ‘‘live like an English gentleman. 
Having inculcated this precept, the Allersby tlia^ 
was, put it out of his power to explain what la; 
meant, by dying, as many English gentlemen have 
done, under his horse at the bottom of a gravel )>iu 
His wife and son treasured up this text without a 
gloss, and interpreted it each after their own fashion : 
thus with the former it meant four horses for 
dowager’s carriage, open house to the dowager’s frieno'- 
a set of diamonds for young Mrs. Allersby (^'orn 
meanwhile by the dowager), and London every 
cond year ; with the latter from ten to sixteen hunters* 
a pack of harriers for off-days, Crockfords in town, 
and chequin-hazard in the country — “ and they toO’ 
as Lady Kingsallan would siy, “with barely eig' 
thousand a year I ” ^ 

Then there was a sprinkling of people 
neighbouring hunting rendezvous, then called . 
Melton” — Stokeham with his wife and his i> 
mate friend, both obtained in Paris, and purch^ 
naught less than disinherishment' for although 
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lady was positively Pompon-P^pimere^ and (as wo 
:ill know) consequently of tho best blood in France, 
iiiid altholi^h tho intimate friend was the Conde Las 
lieras, a Cliilian grandee, the best fellow on earth, 
let the other be who he may — old Stokeham, a sturdy 
\V orcostc*rs]iire Squire, swore, in his peculiar phraseo- 
logy, that his son Jack might make what Russianeer- 
ing, foreigneering friends ho pleased, but that ho 
should never darken Stokeham Wold in their company, 
so long as sun shone or water ran while he lived. 
Hence ensued it that they lived, alternately between 
1 aris and little Melton, waiting, as tho son would 
'lelicately say, '‘for any contingency at Stokeham,*’ 
and meanwhile making the most of the world and its 
plra«^urcs. 


1 he most striking group was that composed by a 
Airs, Meeks and her two daughters, who had been 
brought from Little Melton in one of the Kingsallan 
<«iniiiges: tho^ girls, beautiful beings were they, sat 
ensconscd behind their mother’s chair leaning on each 
other s shoulder with (of course) no eye at all to effect, 
y hue the fair relict, still a handsome woman, addressed 
m the low voluble tones of a singularly sweet voice 
and with an expressive pantomime of looks and sub- 
dued graceful movements, what appeared to be a 
tirade of mingled acknowledgments and adulation to 
i-ady Kingsallan, who received the same with singular 
graciousness. I sus^nd here any practicable descrip- 
ion of this remarkable family, as they will tell them 
o«n story. Then we had Sir An^s McGash, a 
f .bruising rider and eminent 

f.m -bottle man. and the exquisite. Capt. Cnrzoi* 
jX i^ksley, my old friend,-and one or two county 
nn.’ ‘=«*«brated Mr. Yoxover, master o^ 

lorn St. \ ««rates of 
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enough, but every one seemed in this atmosphere ot 
pomp and pride to swell with the consciousness oi 
some real or fictitious dignity, and the only cypher, 
except Master Mathew, in the gathered mass m 
units was the poor little dwarf baronet, the uiicon- 
sidered owner of the lordly mansion. 

Dinner was announced, and the company pa^seJ 
off with an edifying amount of starched attention n 
rank, station, and propriety to the hall, a very spa- 
cious ill-proportioned room, in which Master Matlie» 
found himself modestly located towards the lower cni 
of the table between Captain Knock (of Down) ana 
Mr. Peagrub, Sir Philip’s tutor. The latter gentle^ 
man, flat-faced, low-browed, bilious, thin, voracioiis, 
ate in an unwholesome way from g^race-time till the 
cloth was moved, and then filled in with a pini* 
apple and a plateful of Jamaica ginger, speaking w 
word the while for obvious reasons. The captna 
was of a different kidney : he inclined rather to 
fluids than to the solids set before us, and as t j 
good wine warmed the genial man, he came out vitj 
a succession of remarks and anecdotes connected 
the people about us, curious, and curiously to 
He was a sort of cosmopolite squireen^ a gentium 
in manner, and ' 

“ Tho’ sometimes stumbling over a potato,” 

on the whole no bad sort of led captain. He 
mp a little, so our intercourse was easy. , ^ 

That’s Mr. Yoxover opposite, isn’t it? ” <1^^^ 
captain. 

• “ I said I believed it was.” 

“ Faith, I don’t know him : — Mr. Yoxover, 
glass of wine ? ” , 

The foxhunter stared, bowed, and went 
the motions. , ^ 

That’s another acquaintance Aade, ^ 
the captain under his breath—" the coun y 
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[irow off hero the clay after to-morrow, don’t they ? 
Lh! you don’t know: well, they do, and this is a 
iuntin<r dinner entirely.” 

So saying he bent forward, and looked up the 
sible for a little with some earnestness ; then leaned 
a< k in his chair, cracked a filbert or two with a 
nile oil his lips while he hummed to himself the fag 
nd of some would-be witty ditty — 


Tliey hunt, and yet they’re hunted, 
Wliile doing of that same, 

And huff up, quite affronted, 

When told that they’re the game — 


Having finished this elegant lyrical fragment, he 
Bked me if I knew AUersby well — I replied in the 
fiirmativc. 

; “ AUersby,” rejoined the captain, loquacious and 

ttniidential under the goodly influence of claret, 

AUersby, poor fellow, sets up for a knowing hand, 
nt inark my words, it’s the pace that kills, and, of 
iat be is no judge ; now AUersby — ” 

At this moment, something of an exclamation pre- 
Oniinating over the clatter of knives, plates, W 
OK-es winch accompanied clearing* away, cut short 
Be cosmopolite’s oration. 

_ “Give up the harriers,” said Mrs. AUersby, “why 
IS father and CTand-father kept theml they’re the 
U.ersby br^l how is ho to live like an English 
pntleman if he reduces the old famUy establish, 
ttents I 


Ah ! but now responded a mellifluous voice withu 
be true nationd objective,— “ if you reflect, Mrs? 
Mlcrsby, tliat Gtovto is out six days a week with 
toxover, or the Duke’s pack, and has only Sundays 
f>r the hamere, which you object to— not tfc Sundays 
i m^n, but the others — what’s it?” ^ 

“ The currant-jeUy dogs,” interposed the Captain! 
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"Exactly — ^why what use or profit can he have 
out of them ? and that being the taso, what’s the \isc 
of keeping them ? — 

" Logic, by — said Knock (of Down.) 

" Especially when with the same money that goes 
for them” — 


" Prudence, prudence for ever.” 

" Be quiet, Knock — with the same money he miglit 
keep double his present stud of hunters ? ” 

“For his friends to ride,” observed Curzon Knocks- 
ley, wlio said ill-natured things drily, whicli passea fur 
wit. Of course there was a" laugh, and at Lord Muyo- 
la’s expense, but my next neighbour was the cha- 
grined party ; he thought it necessary to enter into 
an explanation to me touching Moyala’s character, 
the distinguishing trait in which was a singular and 
extreme prudence, purchased for himself (and frienuM 
by the outlay of all his ready-money before he iwis 
one-and-twenty. 

“ That’s gone,” observed he of Down—-*^ thats gone. 
— but only see the way he manages his credit,— its 
beautiful f ” . . U > 

Meanwhile the interrupted conversation had n 
ken into little bits, each of which was taken up, an 
dealt with by thfe members of the party i 

his or her peculiar fancy. Lady ^ Kingsall^ <1^ 
the maintenance of state, (looking nerseit 
while like its incarnation), unless " the family so 
was such as to require it. AUersby, h® 


talked at, gained an app 
ther, by (^serving that 


ipprovmg 
at the K( 


gtai.taif'r 


solidity was as often a personal ques^on ^ ^ 

which brilliant remark a fair girl 
a sweet low 'laugh, one of those which 
express sympathy, and fond Meeki 

(seem to) do it The fair performer 

Now Mrs. Stokeham {um Fompon-r^ 
don me, but I love the words) like a true 
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man as slie was, first openly noticed the progress of 
tlie flirtation of which this little laugh was a sure 
index. She leaned towards her neighbour, the Chi- 
lian nolde, whispered, and smiled, as if encouraging 
and urging him to say somewhat evidently intended 
to be severe. Captain Knock (of Down) saw the 
movement, and, with the modest assurance of an 
Irishman, anticipated the remark. 

“ 1 see what you’re going to say. Count ; — one can’t 
live like an English gentleman, as IVIrs. Allersby says, 
single, — eh, Mrs. Stokeham? — Even the harriers 
hunt in couples, as they say.” 

“ Especially,” observed the Chilian ; " when a gen- 
tleman shall be a sportsman with a hacienda — estate, 
how call you ? — not complete shall he be only with 
one two littel hortz for his viff to ride and a pretty 
viff to ride them.” 

Stokeham, wlio afFectcd*to make the Count a sort of 
butt before people, went at this, into fits of laughter: 
Lady Kingsallan looked a world of meaning things 
towards her dwarfish son as who should say there 
would be small chance of little horses” for a bride 
of his : Allersby looked into the eyes next and near- 
est his o\^, the grey expressive orbs of the fair Leti- 
tia : his silly mother looked all delight as she surveyed 
tlie handsome beaming features of her reckless "Eng- 
lish gentleriian” ; — but there was one at table who 
neither said, nor looked, aught ; but whose patomime 
was more expressive than a world of words. With 
upturned eyes Mrs. Meeks invoked the ceiling, or 
something higher, while a shower of big beaf-like 
tears coarsed one another down her comely cheeks 
and, m Mr. Yoxover might have said, " ran to earth” 
in the depths of her boddice. There was a move- 
ment by the mistress of the mmiaion; the ladies 
rose, and the lofty hostess Kh^allan as if compas- 
sionating her interesting friend, drew the roimd 
arm of the tearful mother beneath her own, and in 
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such fashion went oif with Letitia and Adelaide, form- 
ing, as a curate’s wife said a sweet group.” 

A semi-suppressed, but very emphatic pkase 
escaped the Captain as after a glance at the retreating 
figures, he resumed his seat. 

‘‘ Burn the Brummagem Niobe.” 

‘‘ And her daughters,” added Lord Moyola. 

Allersby’s booked,” continued the man of Down, 
pouring out a glass of claret , — “ my young friend here 
looks as if he’d like to know how ; will you tell liim, 
Moyola? — it ’ll be a lesson in life for him maybe?'’ 

“ Experto crede^^ was the reply, uttered with a mo- 
tion towards the door — they yonder very nearly (lid 
the thing with me at Cheltenham last year it wasn't 
a bad season tho’, for Margaret caught Biggins of the 
Blues — he was melted into matrimony by the weep- 
ing matron.” 

« Melted” said I— ♦ 

‘‘The word itself,” explained the Captain,— “ and i 
mighty good metaphor; — most women cry th^'^ 
daughters Up, but she cries them off, which is a better 
thing.” 

“Cries them off?” 

“ That thing does she ; — when she sees a feboi^ 
sweet on one of the girls, she goes gracefully into a 
conspicuous corner — ^ 

“ And cries,” said Lord Moyola, — that’s the draff* 
ing room cry.” ' , 

“ Then, says the gentleman, that’s in a state 
sugar/ continued the man of Down — “ what’s tn* 
for ? ” — “ Oh its only dearest mamma’s nerves-^ ^ 
cries because — because”— and then a simper, 
look, and “ I won’t tell you— (they do it devilish 
— and then.” ^ 

“ And then” interrujfted Moyola,-*^“ then as 
to*night there’s the dinner cry, and the pic-uic 
and the water-party cry — and so forth j 

of eyery description, with a meaning ffl ^ 
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:licin : — I got as far as the “ engaged affections*’ cry in 
;lic little sitting room, and saw the moment for the 
slight hyste»cal shriek, lier cue to come in you know.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well ? ” — why ’twas well with me, — but had I 
stayed a moment longer I was lost, — it* would have 
Deen “ bless you both ! — Letitia, I see it all — ^you love 
iiiin ? ” — and then a rush out of the room, leav^ing me 
lotliing else to do ” — 

“ But kiss the girl, and say you loved her,” conclud- 
*A the Captain — 

“ Which Allersby would have stayed, and have 
lone as sure as he’s an English gentleman, but your 
Irish prudence saved you — he’d have gone too far.” 

“ And too fast,” added Moyo^ drily — “ he’s no 
iudge of pace in any thing.” 

♦ ♦ * ♦ * 

My room was a corner one, as I told you, on the 
third story, a sitting room by^ rights to the suite im- 
mediately behind it : the corridor which ran along the 
front gave entrance to the comforUess apartment, good 
mough for a bachelor, and still more, a boy. But — 
)n my word, my next neighbours are wrong to speak 
io loud, — there s but these doors between us, and— ^ 
tis in vain ! — I might have knocked a score of chairs 
about inst^ of the one that I broke the leg of, with- 
out attracting their notice I That shrill imperious voice, 
^d those broken plaintive accents,-— are those the 
loyous girl, and tearful mother P—1’11 tear my clothes 
en somehow, and nof hear; coine; ’tis done and the 
loor open with all the noise that lock and hinge can 
i—yworse still ! thmr 'entrancedoor ajar— nay, 
more than half unclosed upon the passage at 'wlich 
and g^g W, doubtless,, the moth^ 

“ 1 caanot, mother dear, I ^ot, dare not ri^e.— 
non t force me, — ^my nerves — 

O 2 " 
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I'only so half-heard the taunting violent rcjoiiKk-r 
that I’m glad to spare myself an attempt to recollect it. 

“ Indeed, indeed, mamma, ever since the day pour 
Moyola’s black mare threw me at the Berkley Castle 
pg^ty — it was the last time we met before that unhap 
py day wheil you destroyed all — ”* 

^/destroyed all, girl, — and poor Moyola I a 
fdbl’s fondness for the man that baffled, and (IciiJcJ 
me I” 

“ Oh 1 mother, mother, my courage and my spirit 
broke that day, — and oh I and oh I would that my heart 
had broken with them.” 

A passionate burst of sobbing followed this miserable 
speech ; — the figure at the door hurried back to aid or 
to console; — " and you? ” — and I reader, did not hiuTV 
down stairs as I i^ight have done, because — I was al- 
ways a foolish soft-hearted fellow in my boyish days,— 
because I ,was — come, guess, and have done witli it! 

I heard the threats of banishment to some miserable 
place in Yorkshire, on the Wolds, — I heard more of 
that wretched voicc,-^and then cajoling, andilattery, 
and promise of fortune, diamonds, whatnot — from more 
than one female voice-- 7 (there was a London ladys 
maid’s among them — I knew the twang well) — at last 
with quick and nervous laughing utterance, tbe 
words, — 

The habit, Simsby, the habit^-she’ll put it on 1 
know^ and w in a fortunqjl On with it, dear, and look 
like your own glorious self I 

" Oh” lawk a’ massy, yes I she do look glorious— 
quite a Dianer.” 

“ Come, sister,” said a softer voice — it must be,— 
come.” 

' He said,” continued the first speaker, 
day, — and )ww he looked at you — that an 
gentleman’s true English wife on horseback with tnj 
hounds at the cover side was the most beautiful 
on earth I ” 
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*• In course it is,” said tlic second — (tlie t’otlior 
liaMt-sliiminy, please, Miss Adelaide, tliank’e) in 
( oursc it is the grandest and most beauti fullest” — 

“ With the certainty of winning such a prize, ride, 
inv sweetest, ride as if never a ISloyola on earth had 
existed.” 

A f(‘w stifled words followed ; — there was a sort of 
hustling soimd, anxious broken inquiries, and direc- 
tions, the door opened, and then a silence. She had 
fainted doubtless: so I once more availed myself of the 
pause to make mf escape from a place I never should 
have been in. The attempt was again futile. As I 
turned the door handle, short quick footsteps came up 
the c(jrridor — 

“ There, ma’am,” said a breathless voice — them’s 
the drops, — a perfect cordial the housekeeper says ; — 
take ’em, there’s a dear, — now do, Miss Letty, do — la! 
ui)’e, no, that ain’t too strong, — (a little more o’ water 
in the tum’bly, ma’am) — there and now she’s nice and 
hearty” — 

Another silence, and then the room-door was thrown 
hack with some violence, wide as for the exit of the 
" hole party, I waited till, as I thought the ladies had 
Ija^sed on, but I was unlucky that morning.' Two 
hgurcs, one gorgeous shape in a riding habit, — wer^ 
,i"^t leaving the long passage, — Mrs Meeks was lis- 
^^*idng to the parting words of Simsby at the door — 

“ l*lenty, ma’am, — plenty don’t ’e fear for that— she’s 
enough to ride to Shrewsbury on and back — ay, 
and further too : — I knows the drops well myself for 
the matter o’ that”— 

An evident better judge of pace, that Abigail, 
thought I, as I followed quiofly down stairs, than poor 
Allersby. 

*««**•«* 

And here, reader, let me pause for the purpose of 
apostrophising my Gun Screw ; — will not take me 

o 3 
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long, and is my best excuse to yon, for on my word 
this is not my fault. Our friend, Abel, the Editor, 
gets the gurrulous metal to di'aw a bill upon meinorv. 
and would persuade him, were he not the most pro- 
saic of Screws, to get imagination to endorse it, — and 
then you sec the result — a sort of pliantasmngoria ol 
character, too many to tell their own story, much less 
let me tell mine. There — I did not apostrophise him 
after all, — but it did as well, — and now for Fnriile} 
Goi'se. 

It was a splendid hunting morning, — a sure find,— 
for the most })art a grass country all about;— for tJie 
hounds, w'ere they not Yoxover’s ? — and for the meet 
was it not, as Curzon Knucksley said, “ as little nnex- 
coptionable as any thing out of Leicestershire ? ” There 
was only one drawback to Farnley Gorse, and tliat 
was Farnley Bottom, a hollow drained by a consider- 
able brook, which at about a mile and half from the 
cover, encompassed it nearly on three sides. It was 
traditional in the country that a Farnley fox always 
broke cover, and took tow ards this heavy ground, and 
w^hether the majority of the field ever saw a nm 
depended on its condition. On the present occasion 
the dull and muddy stream loomed in the distiuice as 
^f no inconsiderable width, the result of the recent 
rain. It was Stokeham’s joke on such being it’s con- 
dition, facetiously to christen it " the Downs,'^ 

Tliere was already a large field,/7iaA^ predominating ; 
j£nd Mr. Yoxover who at, the cover side assumed the 
right to appear in his natural character, dictatorial, 
and the reverse of urbane, seemed a little inclined to 
draw before the KingsaUan party, who were late, came 
up. 

“ I know ’em” — said he in his peculiar phraseoIogy> 
but which I can only partially print — ^ Stokehani, and 
Knocksley, and such like late-to-cover Latin-an’-Greek 
lubbers, out to see the hounds at twelve in long trou- 
sers 1 I’ll not wait ten minutes longer wasting tln^ 
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l eiitiiig inorning for all the fools that ever stunk of 
uvonder ! ” 

liut as the angry Nimrod spoke, the first detachment 
if our party arrived. These were the delinquents, 
^nockslcy and Stokcham with tlie latter’s wife and 
he Cliilian, poor little Kingsallan and Master Mathew, 
iccoiuinodated like him with a hack, following rather 
liau joining in the party. Let me here add, that I 
nice heard a friend of mine declare that a fellow who 
lared appear at the cover side in long trowsers and on 
i lame horse possessed the acme of moral courage. 
Reader, I have done both — ^^judge of mine I 
Wliilo I note this fact, the Count has witli much 
hmiidity addressed Mr. Yoxover, prompted there- 
0 by the malicious Knocksley, with an apology for 
lot liaving his knee-buttons of the hunt pattern, the 
re excited by which needless civility enabled Stokc- 
laiu neatly to observe — 

“ Whenever Yoxover comes to the hounds, his tem- 
>or always goes to the dogs, ha ! ha ! — but, Curzon, 
lo only look at Mrs. Stokeham’s scat on horseback I is 
t not perfection! — I attribute that greatly to tlie cut 
the saddle Las Heras, (a ChiKan you know — 
like a Centaur), says it is, and I always cut out 
111* patterns of her saddles myself. Las Heras, says 
\ 1 know how, you should, ha 1 ha I — &c., &c.. 


f here was not less contrast in the mode in which ^ 
rival dowagers made their appearance at the co- 
^r-side than in all else by wliich tney were severally 
haracterised. Allersby with Moyola by his side on 
he box drove hismother’s splendid four-in-hand, herself 
‘^tli Knock, and the Meeks girls within: there was 
of solid bustle, so to say ; an ostentatious display 
horses, and servants, and amid -the show, some 
oimtry provincialistn in the style of both mother and 
in. Lady Kingsallan with the Brumagem Niobe, sat 
‘ ^ low pony phaeton, an exquisite turn-out, driven by 
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a diminutive postilion with outriders to match ; tlie Ik-I; 
of Kingsallan was fortunately not in the way to com- 
plete the satire. 

And now — but let them draw the cover undescrihed : 
the reader will not be less informed as to the proceed- 
ing than were three-fourths of the sportsmen, wlio 
tightened their girths, smoked their cigars, talked ot 
their boot-tops (in those days, reader), or exchanged a 
word or two wdth the ladies in the carnages, as it 
the sport lay, as far as they were concerned, in 
the next county. My attention was I own a good 
deal excited as to the manner in which that nn- 
happy girl would go through her false part under 
her false stimulus. Slic was very pale, and tlit ro 
was a sort of fever in her eye, but she was nerved 
enough for all she had to do, as it seemed to me ; she 
mounted with grace and confidence a chesnut hor.>o 
of Allersbj^’s under a storm of pressing and even ten- 
der attentions from the enamoured squire. It was a 
noble beast he set her on, perfect in symmetry and 
temper ; and certainly the sight was beautiful ; so grace- 
ful, and so glorious a creature curbing and controlling 
that real king of quadrupeds, only in sliape and grace 
less perfect than herself. She joined the fair Parisian 
horse woman, and the group rode forward (perhaps in 
Mr. Yoxoveifs opinion a little to much so, but one can’t 
d — pretty women), to have a good view of the 
as they got away when the bre3s; occurred towards tlie 
famous Farnley brook. 

They had not to wait long; — the tell-tail music in 
the gorse waxed louder and more loud, and, as had 
been supposed, the fox went away at last towards the 
point where ‘ the Dovmi were notoriously the broadest. 
The field, a somewhat unmanageable one, scattered to 
take tlio brook at different p<5ints according as eacn 
rider’s experience of thte country dictated. The sceiic 
was excessively animated ; it seemed to effect Letitis 
Meeks with a sort of fascination. Mrs. Stokeham 
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viiiii called to her to come away, the groom placed 
as no undue precaution, on foot at her bridle rein, had 
already looked for orders to turn the horse^s head 
homewards, — Allersby and his party, losing every 
moment their clianco of being in the run, were urging 
her to turn back, when she suddenly struck the noble 
brute she rode, and, bursting from the hold of the 
astonished menial, w'as, in less time than it takes to 
tell, riding madly with a sort of shriek towards the 
broadest width of Faniley brook. The first to recover 
from the shock of surprise, and follow her, was Moy« 
ola,— Allersby, Knock, and the rest were later ; Mrs. 
Stokoham turning her plunging and impatient steed 
with achnirable skill, rode back with the servants to 
L’onsolo Ml’S. Meeks with the assurance her daughter 
was distracted. 

Meanwhile that mad race drove across the flat, 
Moyola following the poor girl close and carefully. 
It took small time to near the brook, but as her horse 
approached it, the unhappy rider seemed to have lost all 
self-command ; she reeled in the saddle, now bolving 
her horse^s neck, now as she held hard at the reins, 
pulling liim out of his stroke, and making the beast 
foU with her own motion. A moment’s reflection 
convinced the Irishman that, ridden thus, the animal 
^uld never even, rise to such a leap as lay before him : 
pe checked his own career, and as the girl’s horse, 
lerked back on tlio veiy brink of the muddy streaSa, 
fell rather then plunged in, Moyola, leaped from his 
^dle, and without hesitation or delay dived at the 
uace in which she disappeared. Knock’s ready hand 
iud caught the reins of his friend’s horse, and it need^ 
his aid, for Allersby had now come up, to help in 
kagging from the ooze if the swqln brook the drench- 
and senseless form of that fair creature. They 
her on the .ground as decently as could be, while 
rescuer with a strange look of emotion, gwed on 
beautiful shape with the loose wet garments 
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clinging heavily round it, the eyes closed, and life to all 
appearance gone. Allersby with an anxious bewildered 
air, tried to chafe her hands, using every comiiioii- 
place of language that fools do over a bad accident. 

Come, Moyola,” said the man of Down — “ here’s 
your horse, and the field’s far ahead of you” — 

“ I believe you’re right,” replied the other with his 
eyes fixed on the insensible form — “ but, is there any 
but that blockhead to care for her” ? 

“ Tush, man, she’ll do well ; — the cold liath has done 
her hot brain good already, — come, — Irish prudence, 
my lord, — be by your friends advised” as the song 
has it, and so forth, — mount — I’ll hold your stir- 
rup” — 

Gad, Knock, you’re right, I believe, but,” — 

But me no buts— but up, and ride, for here comes 
the scene that must be for else than you” — 

As Moyola took this wholesome counsel, ami 
followed the hunt where the brook w^as easier 
crossed, came there across the flat towards the 
spot we stood at, a sort of troublous crowd ol 
people, cliiefly those wdio had recently been gay spec- 
tators by the cover-side ; at his head was the pony 
and phajton bearing the horror-stricken loftiness ot 
Kingsallan, and Niobe herself with, now, some cause 
for tears to which she added shrieks and wringings ot 
the hands, as if a mother’s grief were not emphatic 
without action. She threw herself from the carriage’ 
as the panting ponies stopped, and, on my word, was 
I believe for once a natural creature in her sorrow. 
But there 'was no real cause for fear: Niohe, 
always supplied with salts and essences, her weapon^ 
as’t were, and portions of herself, for once was 
able to apply them for her daughter’s benefit The 
contents of a hunting flask or two chafed on the pulses, 
aided to restore animation : the first word of the res- 
tored as she turned on her sister’s shoulder, now seat- 
ed by her, w'as— 
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“ Who saved me 

Allorsby/’ answered a round and sturdy voice, 
“ and devilisli well lie did it!” 

“ I,” exclaimed the English gentleman — “ I, Captain 
Knock I” why I was — 

“ Tush, man,” rejoined the Captain — "you saved 
her tliough you hardly knew it — look at your clothes. 
I helped to be sure,” modestly added he of Down. 

d'his was of course the time for " Niobe, all tears,” 
nor did she lose it. 

“ Lctitia — darling, look on your preserver 1 he did 
it’s true, expose you to the danger of that horrid 
horse — and let you go too forward towards the hunt, 
and — but no, but no — you owe him every tiling, and 
hat do I not owe him ! a dear, dear child recovered, 
the happiness of a doting mother’s life restored, the 
only comfort of a widowed heart resuscitated.” — 

And here tears checked the feeling creature’s utter- 
(ince, while, in her joy’s delirium, she unconsciously 
joined the wet cold hand of the half-benumbed Letitia 
ith that of the full-blooded still-astounded squire, a 
iort of hero for the nonce without well knowing why. 
The poor girl turned uneasily as if amid the crowd 
she should have seen him to whom a sort of instinct 
told her she had owed her life. Alas ! ’twas a blank 
round of soulless wondering faces, except her mother’s, 
all artifice, and her sister’s, all misery. , 

“They were made for one anodier,” said Lady 
Kingsallan of Kingsallan. 

“ Who the devil doubts it?” replied Captain Knock 
(of Down^ 

And this was their doom I 

*«*«#«« * 

• 

It was two years after that, at his own house at 
Eayvish, that I next saw Allersby. He was sitting on 
the corn bin in his hunting stable, drinking ale with 
a horse-dealer. It Avas the old story, — the one wanted 
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money, the otlier had none to give, — so they were 
drowning the diiFcrencc in drink. 

There were others, and many others, than the 
horse-dealer, whom drink could not satisfy, when gold 
was not forthcoming. The old-English-gentlernan 
system had dipped the* property deeply l^efore Mi's. 
Meeks had aught to say to it, but of what remained 
fifteen hundred a year was absolutely secured to her 
daughter, and the unhappy dowager, Mrs. Allershy, 
driven on less than a dowager’s annuity, far from all 
the temporal pleasures of home. Allersby, with his 
harriers sold, and his stud diminished, with a cold 
imperious wife in his house, and a tyrant mother-in- 
law, instead of his own foolish doting parent, took to 
low society and lower pleasures, and, as he was never 
a judge of pace, as We know, rode post to his own ruin 
with surprising celerity. There were not those want- 
ing ^0 said that the rival dowager, Lady Kingsallan 
had accomplished the destruction of the house by aid- 
ing and abetting, against the son and heir of Lay^sh, 
the machinations of the Brummagem Niobe : — but, 
(retributive justice be praised !) were that the case, she 
worked out her own extinction by those very means 
for Adelaide Meeks with the full opportunities givei^ 
of family intimacy, entangled the dwarfish Sir Philip 
in a marriage engagement, held him -to his word when 
of age, turned his motlicr adrift from the pomp and 

S lide of her exclusive rule to the nothin^ess of depen- 
ency, and, hating her husband, made the hall, he was 
never bred to enjoy, scene of a misery his inoffensive 
nature hardly merited. 

Knock (of Down), who after Allersby died at Bou- 
logne, married his widow, used to say philosophi- 
cjJly enough as to these two famili^ 

" After all it’s like a race — won or lost, by being 
fast, or too slow ; the great thing is to be a judge oi 
pace, which Allersby w^as not, poor fellow ! ” 

Master Mathew. 
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^ lance at tfje stage/ 

This is somewhat too imposing a title I am 
afraid for a very unpretending article. A glance at 
the Stage ! The plirase is, it must be owned, a little 
too comprehensive — redolent^of Malone, and his Pro- 
lofToinena, Warton, and a whole host of Shakespearian 
commentators, overlaying the gold of the World-poet 
with the pedling dross of their critical miscompro 
hensions. Or take it in another sense, the words 
seem to threaten a ponderous avalanche of dramatic 
aiiti(piarianism, with a disquisition on the first mira- 
cle-play as acted at D unstaple A, D. 1110, in the 
ahby of thvit ancient town, a pretty controversy on the 
date of the opening of the Globe Theatre under good 
Master Allen, or an essay on stage scenery in the 
days of James the First, when tlie change thereof 
was intimated by^a pfacard stuck on the arraS,^rni8 
IS Thehes, or, Nowe, you have Couyolanus 
ms HOUSE, as the case might be:— or yet again, 
one might suppose the subject in hand were a com- 
parative review of the merits of the actors of old and 
modem times, from the Condells and Jlrowns, co- 
temporaries with the Bard of Avon to Betterton and 
Hart, the delight of the cavaliers, and thence, through 
a galaxy of Wooffingtons and Macklins, Quins, 
Kings, and Doggetts, to the Garricks, Kembles, 
Keanes, and Youngs of days more modern.* I told 
the Editor of these disadvantages to which the title 
(chosen by Wmself) was liable, but he silenced me 
with a slight wave of the hand, and a blandly scorn- 
ful smile of conscious superiority. 

“ And would you,” said he, " call it perhaps A 
Glance at the Cakutta Stage, or Inklings of Eastern 


* Thi* paper, witn another under the same signature, was 
written for the India Sporting Review ; as were those immedi- 
ately preceding, “My Old Guk Scrkw,” and those to follow as bv 
Master Mathew. ^ 
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Theatricals^ or give the thing some more local and 
immediate title ? Do not you see that people would 
look at once for a tissue of old Chowringhee Theatre 
anecdotes about Carlo Doyle, and Becher, and Fitz- 
clarence, and Alsop,and the present Sanscrit Professor 
at Oxford, and our Ke^ne,” and “ our Proteus,” and 
‘torn* Bob,” including the degenerate days of Alma viva 
and the Opera ; and thence, after a due account of 
the conflagration of our Drury,” and the standard 
c6m])arison of the photmix, sink into a slight sketch of 
the Sana Souci, together with the drolleries of Master 
Modus, and a stern analysis (in the Gibbonian style) 
of the decline and fall of that ill-starred place of public 
entertainment?” 

Awed and confounded, I was silent 
What we want,” continued the energetic man, 
“is something about The Stage, Sir, The Stage— 
and ilfk reasons why it, the sole public amusement in 
Calcutta, a refined and intellectual entertainment, when 
the actors are persons of education, and their audience 
of the same stamp and calibre with themselves, — should 
have been suffered to languish, and fall to nought ! 
This is the glance. Sir, I require — cursory, and con* 
cise, and conciliatory, while at the same time that its 
scope is wide, embracing the whole horizon of the sub- 
ject, admitting of a look askance of pleasant satire at 
the well-meaning weaknesses of the opponents of the 
dramatic art I — tliere, Sir I that is the simple scheme of 
the article, — a flight any creature might attempt — ” 

“But who succeed in?” thought I — “a glance 
comprehensive, and cursory, and conciliatory, correct 
and crooked at the same time I an eagle of literary 
habits, slightly afflicted with strabismus, might essay, 
but what earthly thing else ? ” 

My revery was inteiTupted by the bang of the cham- 
ber door. The crafty Editor had locked me in, 
leaving me to thfe society of pen, ink, paper, andfny 
own reflections. 
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What, after all, has caused tlie decadence of the 
drama in this i>‘ood town, thought I : — as I must per- 
force give my ideas on the subject let us try and take 
the question u]) seriously, and at any rate in some of 
its bearings. Doubtless, the first grand reason is the 
general distaste for theatrical literature as perpetrated 
in modern times in England, our mother land, arising 
from this simple fact, that the habits of society have 
changed, Avhile its intellectual tone has improved, and 
that in the teeth of this change and this improvement 
nothing has been done as respects the drama to meet 
the one, or keep pace with the other. Among the 
wealthier classes, by whom the theatres in their 
palmy days were mainly supported, fashions have so 
changed, that I am thinking of going to dinner about 
the very time that my grandfather and grandmother — 
the one in a puce-coloured lutestring coat and ruffle#, 
the other in all the formidable plenitude of hodp and 
lappets were seated in the side-box, waitmg for the 
second act. Among these classes, and not among 
them alone, but all grades, even to the lowest, the 
spread of refinement and intelligence has caused de- 
mand for a description of intellectual relaxation which 
can be enjoyed at all and any time in the privacy of 
tho boudoir or the back shop, the statesman’s study, 
or the house-maid’s garret, wholly irrespective of the 
often irksome confinement of a close and crowded play- 
house,or the talents of actors, or their pasteboard paWes 
or tinsel robes. The Novel has superseded the PIjw, 
and in our own fatherland the Play has permitted the 
supercession, with hardly an effort at maintaining its 
ground. If it be in my power to find varied incidents 
and striking characters, the spirited description of 
manners, accurate illustrations of historical events, nay, 
more, — sound reflections, and new information, with- 
in the compass of the three volumes of a good modem 
Jiovd, I can enjoy while I peruse them, not a play 
hut all the gratification to be derived from a succe^ 
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sion of dramas which my imagination and tlie author's 
talent combined supply me with. Now, say tliat, after 
having accustomed myself to such intellectual luxury 
I take it into my head to vary my amusement, and 
try the impression which tlie actual scenic representa- 
tions of the stage will produce upon me : I go, it may 
he my preference, to witness one of the grand historical 
plays of our great and glorious Avon-hard, my head 
filled with no inaccurate imagining of the liahits, the 
port, the style, the costume, and the character of 
our old baronial chiefs, their sturdy yeomen, their 
knavish dependents, with all the poet w^orld of their 
(Lay, studied out of the jirose \vriters of my owm. Alas, 
what see I, — or, still worse, w hat do I hear ? Hotspur 
in a paltry dress of the days of Charles the first (and 
even that incorrect), meeting Lady Vavey in wdiito 
jtiuslin,— he leaving out the very verve and spirit of 
his famous soliloquy, because, according to the players 
propriety, it would be wrong for a great lord like the 
Percy to call one of his associates — “a shallow cowardly 
hind” — or ^^a frosty spirited rogue” — or ‘La pagan ras- 
cal” — she, to ho even with her husband omitting 
the most descriptive lines of her beautiful outburst ot 
anxious woman’s love, because one of them sounds in 
the year of her cockney elocution master like had 
grammar — 

"and thou hast talked 

Of sallies aiid retires : of trenches, tents” — 

and so on. Is not this abominable ? does not this depoe- 
tise? I go hoping to see something like the bodily 
realization of my ideal imagining of Hotspur and 
sweet lady Percy in garb and gesture as they lived, 
and speaking Shakespeare’s language : instead of that 
I see the one in a meaningless mummer’s doublet, the 
other like a school girl in lier Sunday frock, andi)oth 
talking such a gallimaufry of plmases as it pleases them 
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t(} select or the parts (not cliaracters, mind), they 
represent ! Shakespeare in short according to tlie 
“ prompter’s copy.” But come, patience — let us hope 
for better things in the third act with Glcndower and 
tlie noble scene of the conspirators : they cannot surely 
cut up that, the tasteless villains. 

They cannot it is true, and so — they omit it alto- 
gether \^it — that scone, one of the noblest moral les- 
sons on the disunion which must attend unprincipled re- 
si>tanco to authority, one of the most splendid sketches 
ol a great mind diseased in the person of the wayward 
brain-sick visionary Glendowcr, that cv'er could be 
conceived by man! But this is not all ; even the scenes 
between FalstaT and Prince Hal, tlie exquisite coun- 
ter-impersonation, for instance, by the royal humorist 
and his sweet creature of bombast ” of the pro- 
bable reception of the truant prince by his indignant 
father — even these are mutilated and left out. Then, 
to keep up the illusion (by giving us a touch of nation- 
ality) in comes Hhe Douglas — that “ dowghtyc Dou- 
glasse,” as the old ballad of Otterbourne has it, who — 

“ bowynd him to ryde 

In Ynglond to take a praye” — 

be being a border chief, a reiver of the marclios of 
Scotland, — ^in comes he as if he had just walked off the 
]>eJestal at the door of a tobacconist, in plaid and phi- 
libeg I However, to match the propriety of this exquisite 
and correct piece of taste, Falstaft' appears immediately 
after, marching fur the wars at the head of his motley 
recruits in exactly the same garb in which we saw him 
di inking at the Boat’s Head m East Cheap. So im- 
possible is it for him to show on the stage without the 
eternal hanging sleeves and slops, and satin doublet, 
that he enters in them fresh from the heat of battle, 
wheue there’s no scoring but on the pate,” and telling 
us that he has “ led his ragamuffins where they aro 
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peppered — there’s but tlirce of iny hundred and fifty left 
alive, and they are for the town’s end for life won- 
derful to relate, ho in such a scene of slaughter and in 
those iron days of plate and mail has gone through the 
fight unscathed, with no better safeguard than what 
Sir Hugh Evans calls his ‘‘great pelly-doublet.” 

Now, is not this enough to set orte against the mo- 
dern theatre ? and yet this is not all, nor half of all in 
even one branch ot the ebama. The actors, taken as a 
body, are not less anomalous than their habiliments, 
nor more appropriate to tlu'ir parts than these are. 
If Hotspur and Prince Hal have something of the air 
of gentlemen and knights, and give the language of 
their characters with good action, emphasis, and discre- 
tion, Northumberland is a strutting blockhead who 
murders his blank verse, and speaks as if through a 
half-swallowed “ go” of gin ; while tliat figurative en- 
thusiast, Sir Richard Vernon, tells us that Jbiiice Hal 
and friends are “ plumed like ostriches,' and that the 
former has “ his cushes on his thighs.” If Falstutf 
have something of the guise of his ininutablc character, 
Poins is pointless, and Dame Quickley appears in the 
likeness of the hostess of a modern farce. There is no 
reality in’the representation, because no attempt is made 
to have in any of the actors, save the principal ones, 
any thing true to nature, accordant with the concep- 
tion of the author, or in point of talent and ^execution 
any thing above the poorest mediocrity. 

But if all this otfends against nature, let us stay out 
the after piece, and (in the general line of theatres) yoo 
have something professing to impersonate the actions 
of every day life still more unnatural than the above. 
If by any accident a modern English writer of light 
comedy do contrive to get hold of a real character, 
either by conception or observation, or imitation from 
the French, he is never satisfied till he has exaggerate 
it out of all premriety, and in defiance of all possible 
reality in fife. But in our lighter pieces he does no 
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trouble his head even for that, nor does ho hunt for 
real character, lie writes for a theatre in which 
tlicvc is the stock Old Man,” I\Ir. Starrein ; the stock 
Irishman, Mr. O’Toole ; the stock “ country man,” 
^Ir. Diggles; the stock “ light gentlemen.,” Mr, Court- 
iiov ; anti the stock “ eccentric” Mr. Screech; and for 
ladies, Miss Mincing, the young lady witli eyes who 
is eternally made love to, and everlastingly married 
at the enti of the last act, — and ^Irs. Pouter, the large- 
ly proportioned dame who does tlio witty widows and 
sly housekeepers, — and Mrs. Tites, the handsome 
woman with the leg to whom, theatrically speaking, 
the gods seem to have denied the possibility of petti- 
coats, so constantly is her nether person encased in 
garments oF other sex. It is from this, and for this 
little knot of people, that our author tags a set of scenes 
together, and not either from nature or for nature. 
Mr. Starrem turns out in a wig and straight cut coat, 
as an uncle of the present day, because he can’t hunch 
his shoulders, or make the faces people laugh at with- 
out this garb, which he has always been used to : Mr. 
Courtney figures as a Captain in Regent’s Park, with 
a full suit of regimentals, and gets in at Miss Mincing’s 
window in broad day by the lamp-post, without the 
slightest interruption from a single policeman. Mr. 
O’ rooje, meanwhilej keeps watch in the street below, 
and to b^uile the time, sings a (so-called) Irish song 
witJi a chorus of whack, hubbaboo,” and a quarter cn 
a mile of gag spoken between each verse : meanwliile 
the Yorkshire servant, Mr. Diggles, is trying to per- 
suade Mrs. Pouter (the housekeeper) tliat all is not 
right, and Mr. Courtney will infallibly be caught in a 
position exceedingly equivocal for any but a stage 
young lady’s character, but for the interposition of his 
IHend the eccentric,” Mr. Screech, and his lovely 
sister Widow Dashatit (Mrs. Tites), who, aided by 
Mr. Screech as her French servant, appears (in elastic 
pantaloons of course) as Cornet Rumanwater, tlie 
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expected bridegroom of JVIiss IVIincing, and in that clia- 
ractor says to Mr. Courtney, cheer up, Cliarles, niy 
old boy,” and slaps him on the shoulders, as widows 
are notoriously in the habit of doing. After the usual 
scenes, in which Mr. O’Toole makes love to the exu- 
berant Mrs. Pouter, and Mr. Diggles and Mr. Screech 
have a pugilistic encounter, at the close of which ]\rr. 
0. informs tlie audience that “ one Englishman can 
lick ten Mounseers,” and the gallery cry Hoorav ! ” 
Mr. Starrem, disgusted at tlie conduct of Cornet feu- 
manwatcr, who sets lire to his wig and dances the 
egg-hornpipe among the desert dishes on tlie table, 
rushes rather incoherently at Miss Mincing, pokes her 
hand into Mr. Courtney’s, says Well, well, be hap- 
py, ” and the play is done I In this way is every suc- 
cessive piece got up, not in imitation of men and wo- 
men, and life in the world to show — 

“ — the very age and body of the time, it’s form and pressure—" 

but to display Courtney — Starrem — Screech with a 
spice of O’Toole, or Tites — Screech — Pouter — Star- 
rem — Courtney, with a dash of Diggles. If the au- 
thor hajipens to hnport a dozen or two of French 
Vaudevilles, ho manages to plagiarise the plots and 
incidents, and reduces them to the comprehwismii and 
powers of his Company by omitting the wit,%na leav- 
ing out the couplets ; or if need be, he takes the plots 
of two . Vaudevilles and jams them into one farce, an 
absurdity actually committed in the manufacture of 
the well-known afterpiece, A Roland for an Oliver. 

Is it strange that persons of good taste and education 
should avoid attending the performances of a theatre, 
in which, instead of holding the mirrpr up to nature, 
authors are content to do so to the limbs of a gallery 
actress ? Is it wonderful that, haVing, with the assi^ 
tance of dramatic authors who have never atteilapted 
to write up to their time, driven the judicious and 
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the refined from the benches of their theatre, our 
actors should be incapable of doing more than please 
by extravagance and coarseness the taste of the few 
that continue to frequent them ? The very soi-disant 
supporters of the stage have been those who in reality 
do most to degrade it, by supposing that there is 
required for it a peculiar slangness of style, and ex- 
aggeration of incident, not in nature, but without 
liicli stage-success is not in these days to be hoped 
for. This was shown by that clover woman, and 
excellent writer, Mrs. Gore, who (in her novels, the 
soul of conversational spirit, art, and delicacy), thought 
it necessary in her play to write down to her subject 
and make her ladies flippant, her servants pert, 
and her gentlemen slang: — this was further shown 
by the Committee who adjudged her’s to be the 
prize comedy, not because it was the best, but 
because it was the most likely to succeed. They 
tempted men of taste and judgment to the theatre by 
the promise of sterling stuft’. Tliese went in crowds, 
homng^a day of regeneration had arrived, and lo 1 and 
behold ! they were supplied with five acts of the old 
side-scene society, and the same prompter's language 
which had so long de^aded the stage, and these five 
acts they damned, and that most deservedly, had they 
been written by a hundred Gores, instead of one. 

But with all this is the drama really decadent — or 
to speak more correctly, has the dramatic spirit died 
away^ among the English people ? If it have not, 
^’hy is the stage degraded and forsaken? — the English 
Bta^e that is, for the .foreign one, whether French, or 
Italian, or German (the two latter in an operatic, the 
first named in a simply dramatic shape) is warmly 
patronized by the elite of E^lish society both as 
regards rank and intelligence. The truth is, that the 
dramatic spirit is as strongly ingrained in the English 
as m any pther people, and that as firmly at this hour 
^ m the days of Marlow and Greene, of JohnSoa 
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and Shakespeare, of Massinger and Otway, of Addison, 
Wycherly, and Congreve. Let a set of artists be got 
together capable of understanding and appreciating 
the dignity and the delicacy of tlieir profession, and 
of comprenending the language of the author whoso 
ideas they have to embody, — as was recently done 
by Mr. Macready, and was last year tried at the 
Hayinarket, — and the people flock in crowds to the 
playhouse. Let a Talfourd revive the classical purity 
of the Grecian stage with such a piece as Ion, or let 
a Bulwer set down in a dramatic form his strictures 
on men and manners (poor# dramatist though he be) 
in a comedy like Money, and the theatres arc filled 
with an attentive audience. But our authors of the 
better sort have not ordinarily the advantage possess* 
ed by those gentlemen, personal intimacy with the 
autocrat of the stage for the time being (Mr. Macrea- 
^y)> who being a man of general education as well as 
of dramatic talent was capable of comprehending 
their meaning, and of compelling the actors to adopt 
the action and language of tlie pTay, as it was ivritten. 
It is the ignorance and impertinence of our performers, 
and the vulgarity of their training and education, 
which keeps gentlemen and men of genius from writ- 
ing for them. Sir Walter Scott in a letter to Southey 
(April 4, 1819) some six-and-twenty years ago, says— 
“ I shall not fine, and jenew a lease of popularity on 
the stage. To write for low, ilLinformed, and conceit- 
ed actors, whom you must please, for your success is 
necessarily at their mercy, I cannot ‘away with.” 
another part of the same letter he says of the audience 
of the London Theatres—- ‘‘ Fashion, wit, and literature 
there is not; and, on the whole, I would much 
rather write verses for mine honest friend Punch anjl 
his audience,” Those opinions are written, be it 
remembered, by one who cherished talent wherever h^ 
found it,^ who reckoned Terry the actor among his 
intimate and familiar friends, and who was 
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always partial to the drama and dramatic literature, 
in wliicii he was deeply read. His picture may be 
taken as a true one, and really, with the exception 
of one or two bright iniftances cited above, I do not see 
that we liave done much, if any thing, in England 
since that time to amend the matter. Meanwhile, 
look, I say again, at the foreign stages. On them, 
but more particularly on the French stage, we see 
the plain incidents and actual character of every day 
lite* studied with such care and accuracy : and 
represented with so much truth and skill (the result 
of the trouble taken to imitate nature and to avoid 
extravagance even in producing an effect), that the 
performances there given may be witnessed without 
the risk of having one’s common sense outraged by 
impossibilities in incident, exaggerations in acting, 
or vulgarities in language. Authors abroad adopt in 
this day the example set them of old in England, and 
associate tliemselves for the purpose of dramatic com- 
]>o8ition. Each takes his share of the business ac- 
cording as he is avowedly best master of it : one 
sketches the plot* another arranges the incidents, a 
tliird polishes the language, a fourth aids in giving 
historical correctness to the costume and decorations 
of the piece, and studies the embryo drama with a 
view to its capabilities for scenic effect. There is 
no want of criticism, for none can have his work ad- 
mitted unless approved and corrected by his colleges, 
SO tliat their joint labour, when it does appear, has a 
bur chance of doing so in a shape as perfect as the 
calibre of their united talents can produce. The 


^ hero to foreign dramatic literature in the limited 

^ytotion in which my hurried sketch has considered it in Enir- 
und, the two branches of the historical drama, and the liehter kind 
Thew I took up as aubjecte of consideration, because 
|"dia are chleHy of thU stamp. Ihy^ 
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community of dramatic authors, again, constitutes an 
important body in the literary world of Paris, and 
the actors are compelled to submit to their dicta, so ■ 
that the small section of it nvhich has conjointly 
worked out a single piece can with some show of 
authority, irrespective of the manager’s, oblige tlio 
performers to bring out their conceptions in the shaj)o 
in which they were conceived. I do not speak of the 
higher training, or greater carefulness, which noto- 
riously exists among continental actors in order 
to show with what immense advantages dramatic 
literature is vested out of England, where its profes- 
sors, either in the closet or on the boards, are them- 
selves the cause of the low reputation it enjoys. 

And now for us in Calcutta. The anti-theatrical’, 
which I distinguish entirely from the anti-dramatic, 
feeling has rooted itself in the commercial capital of 
Bengal ” quite as deeply as in the commercial capital 
of Great Britain ; hut there are other causes at work 
here, as is always the case in small societies, in aggra- 
vation of the feeling. Men come to India with a pre- 
judice against theatres in England, and their first cry 
is, how can a theatre hero be better w^h going to 
than those were? People, again, who have seen good 
acting, or who wish it to be thought that they 
done so, visit a playhouse in Ctucutta^ and exclaim 
ov£r the efforts they witness there as if things wei^ 
not to be judged of by their own merits, but only 
comparison with some pre-established type of what 
they ought to he. Now, the question of comparison 
is not for a moment to be entertained. Theatricals in 
Calcutta are mainly upheld by the exertions of aina- 
teur actors playing for their pastime, and there 
this advantage in their favour that they have too 
much good taste and proper gentleman-like feeling 
put any piece on the boai’ds of a coarse or objection- 
able character. The admixture of professional actors 
'with the body of amateurs has not been productive* 
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theatrically speaking, of good results, and in cases 
when performances of a wholly professional character 
have graced the boards of a Calcutta theatre, the 
same faults which, among the lower order of English 
actors at home, make the stage distasteful to persons 
of judgment and education, have been perhaps in an 
exaggerated shape exhibited here. The theatre, how- 
(jver, bo it bad or good, is the only place of public 
amusement which we possess, and closed as it virtual- 
ly is now, we are deprived of a rational intellectual 
recreation, which, managed by English gentlemen, 
miglit, as heretofore in the old Chowrin^ee play- 
1 10 use, render it a place of grateful resort to all classes 
of tlie community. That the dramatic spirit does 
exist in Calcutta, I am as much convinced as that I 
know it exists in England. Here opportunities are 
available to an amateur company of so selecting their 
l>ieces as to gratify refined tastes without the risk of 
their encoiuitering aught offensive in either style or 
language, and were the theatre in the hands oi gen- 
tlemen, tliis desirable end might be carried out to the 
general gratification of all who think with -di)sop that 
life should not be all labour. 

Should something in this sort be imattainable, we 
may abandon the lx)ards of the commercial metro- 
ix)li8 to the young Brazilian and the jumping Chinese ; 
er, looking to tlie inrush of animals which may follow 
the quadrupedal debut of Signor Munito, the learned 
<iog, perhaps 

“ — find the stage again a Thespian cart, 

And elephants and colts down trampling Shakspeare’s art.** 

Massinger Histoff, Gent. 
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mMttt lUatiieU) ^ritetA anent t^e 


My Dear Abel, — Y ou have asked me for a few 
words regarding our friend’s recent publication ; — you 
have invited the infliction, and must abide by the re- 
sult ; a somewhat verbose one will it be, for you well 
know my dreamy habit of thinking of nine thinirs at 
once, and the inclination towards garrulity with w’liich 
years have vexed me, — and sometimes, let me add, in 
consequence, my friends also. However, in the pre- 
sent instance, licensed to talk, I shall not fail to follow 
the example of all patentees, and abuse my privilege. 

These last four plates of Phil Trench’s are decidedly 
the cleverest efforts of his pencil, and in their line 
infinitely the best work of art that an Eastern subject 
has ever pven birth to.* Their truth to nature is in- 
deed so rem^kable, that I do not tliink an eye unfami- 
liar with what they represent can appreciate all their 
merit It may be well * then to let your English 
readers know that in these delineations no attitude, 
gesture, nor position of man or animal is introduced 
which is not strictly characteristic. They owe their 
strict fidelity to nature to the opportunity our friend 
had of superintending tlieir production in person : his 
first set of illustrations of one of our standard Indian 
Sports were by no means done justice to, the litho^a* 
phers having taken the usual liberty of En^ish 
Artists with Indian Art I need not remind you 
that in this as in all other departments having augld 
to do with intellect, our good friends at home cannot 
believe that we can be right, and thus insbt on giving 
things not as they are, but as these arbiters think 
they should be. 


* Tiger Hunting. Four Sketches by Phillip Trench. 
Messrs. Fwes, 41, Piccadilly. 
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Now for a long tim6 there was among artists a sort 
ot* traditional method of drawing an elephant on the 
established model of those which occur in Lebas’ paint- 
iiiLjs of Alexander’s victories. As J. G. F.* says, “ the 
elephant meets with his usual misrepresentation” even 
to this day, and \ have known correctly drawn ele- 
pliants to be carefully altered by English engravers 
o\ ou of eminence, from the original presentment of 
the beast to the pumpkin-headed pig of Lebas I The 
stance occurred in tlio publication of certain views of 
l)a(M a and its neighbourhood by Sir Charles D’Oyly, 
in which the ingenious corrector of Indian errors, not 
content with amending the animal, had also the 
kiuchiess to improve upon humanity; for seeing 
the woman with the water-pot and the man with the 
('hattah in the same sketch, he kindly gave the ovor- 
burthened female the bunya’s arm to lean upon, and 
made him at the same time gallantly a%l her the 
grateful protection of his parasol! We must trust 
tiiat our sporting anatomists and artists will succeed in 
^^hauiing English professional painters out of such 
monstrosities, and no publication could have more 
effect in so doing than this of Trench’s. The truth is 
that it is a most difficult thing to give a correct draw- 
ing of an elephant, and not to be done without mature 
study of the animal, such as I know our friend to 
have given to it The great half-reasonings, beast 
stands alone in the classification of animals, and in the 
same way as its organization is peculiar, so are all his 
motions, habits and attitudes. To depict him correctly, 
he must have been seen in all his moods, of anger, 
ten'or, or quiescence, — in all his positions — ^nay in his 
' cry gait under peculiar circumstances there is a 
^tudy, which must be attended to before exactitude to 
nature can be attained. Now I have never seen the 
machinery of his motion, so to say, explained save by 

* Osteology of the Elephant. — Ind. Sport. Rev. No. 1. 

2 
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J. G. F., nor all his positions artistically and correctly 
exhibited except by Phil Trench, It is worth while 
to study the drawings, with the anatomical description 
in hand, for science sake, while gratifying the eve 
with the contemplation of the linmings of a true 
artist, ^ 

Look at that nervous unsteady beast, in the left, as 
we see it, of the first plate in the series I — our party, 
three of us with a single pad elephant, only got tlSe 
old cowherd’s report of a bullock killed, at breakfast; 
our tents were some distance of, and by the time we 
reached the Foot-prints— is the word, Abel, 
the print of five claws,” — the sun was high in heaven. 
We found the carcase of the slain animal, before we 
there, uneaten, our friend in the striped jacket having 
only sucked the blood ; " he will be back to feast on tlie 
bullock haunch to-night, the misbegot,” saith the old 
cowherd, with rueful glance at that unmistakable hole 
ill the juguiSr, whence the king of the jungle extracted 
the life blood of his best beast ; — perhaps, — shayd^ 
interposed one of us with mushroom sun-proof sola on 
his head, who, as the oldest and best sportsman,ha8 the 
command — look for his tract, Meerj^n.” Now, 
Meerjan is our Shikaree, a fellow who has been in at 
the death of centuries of tigers, exulting in the sport, 
threading the pathless jungle like its own wild deni- 
zens, havmg, as he thinks, a charmed life against clav^> 
or tusk ; and ready, if the cover allowed, to go before 
your elephant to the very spot the tiger lies in. Tln^ 
useful sort of game-keeper, aided by a couple of hrin- 
jarees, who are pasturing their vast herds in these 
wilds, and have a personal interest in the destruction 
of their natural enemy, have, you will observe, not been 
unsuccessful in their search : there, deep impressed n' 
the yielding sand, which luckily occurs in yonder 
patch of open ground, are the tell-tale traces of o^'^ 
foe, — hohoot hurra sJi^r — a devil of a big one, asMeerjnn 
assures us, as with his buckler at his back he stop=' 
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iiitL*ntly tracing out the trail, — an oriental leather- 

stocking. 

One of our with the iron spear which 

tlioso people use in one hand, points with the other, 
drawing up his wiry frame in animated appeal to our 
coimiiander, the way tlie game has taken. That ele- 
phant in the corner which I asked you just novv to 
look at, lias snuffed the rank scent which lingers on 
the spot, and as the timid ones will do, slirinks back 
with trunk curled inwards ; our handsome friend in 
tile liowdah is one of the nil admirariy or wonder-at- 
nothing school, which one sometimes finds in perfec- 
tion in a crack cavalry regiment : he is favouring us, 
ill rc[)ly to the commander’s indication of the trail, with 
a h[)cciinen of how indifterent he can be even on his 
Hi^t day’s tiger shooting, while his mahout, with an 
emphatic dhutMeree^^ and a lusty thump of the hancus, 
forces the nervous beast (it’s her first day #> 0 ) to face 
at any rate the smell of tiger : our handsome friend 
borrowed that elephant of the collector’s wife at This- 
vcryliad. She is a pet, and her mistress will have 
her named Fatima, which is the reason why the ma- 
hout always calls her Parhutpiaree, 

See, the pad elephant has caught the infection, — 
eowarrlice is infectious with elephants as with man, — > 
and trumpets in alarm, inviting like correction admi- 
nistered by the driver, while the cooly, with careful 
prescience of a scrimmage, tightens the pad ropes 
whereon depends the safety of those who are to wit- 
ness the fray. How infernally hot it is I the trees are 
still ; not a leaf stirs ; and the shadows speak of mid- 
day fervour in that glowing sky: ourfriend, the Judge 
^ahib, is very sensible of the fact, and quite as sensible 
in another sense as to other facts in connection there- 
'' ith, for liis liveried jemadar holds over his head a 
" ell fringed chattah, while he himself pours forth the 
contents of a soda water bottle into a tumbler, which 
t^ontains, I will be bound, what the bagmen call, " a 

Q 3 
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bottom” of brandy. In what admirable contrast to the 
animals we have been looking at, are the elephants 
which bear the Judge and our commander! The for- 
mer is evidently a practised hand : his howdah faced 
with the hide-trophy of our sport bears witness to it, 
and his elephant evinces, by liis coolness and repose, 
constant acquaintance with such scenes as now occur 
around him : his very mahout is the type of quies- 
cense, having taken you may see, his modicum of 
opium, or, it may be, a whijff of ganja, to ncru' 
himself for the struggle ; for the moment he is stupifi- 
ed. But look at Sonamookhee on whom is mounted 
our commander! See the perfect quietude of the 
creature, the stand-at-ease attitude, tlie bough in the 
trunk to whisk away flies, as opposed to tJie noisy 
energy of the fellow on her neck I Not opium, old 
Roostum Klian, — ^no, nor ga;ga, you drunken incor- 
rigible vagabond, lias screwed you to your ])rc»ciit 
pitch of daring; — well knoweth the grey-beai*Jcd 
hlasheef behind there in the khawass,* that a 
reptitiouS sip from the bottle (brandy is it?) — which 
forms part of his charge, is the surest aid in takinii 
you gallantly through the day ; and a secret imdor- 
standing immaged through Bueshhoo the cooly, "hi' 
is bhsy with a tug at the howdah ropes just no" < 
1ms placed the stimulant in your hands without 
cognizance of the commander’s watchful eye : the sip 
becomes a gulp, and the ^Ip lengthens into a pull, hut 
Roostuin Khan, best ot maliouts, as most unortho- 
dox of Mussulmans, is in trim for his duty ; — do not 
let us blame him — he has had the tiger on his elephant s 
head some fifty times ; and his own foot in the brutes 
mouth once, (which is quite enough), and after tbiit 
“ stimulus,” is allowable : — I begin to understand t a 
attinity,” said once to me a man who had to keep up ^ 
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reputation for hard ridins to hounds,—" between a 
Warwickshire rasper, and a gulp of cherry brandy.” 

And the tiger is — where? In the tree jungle right 
before us perhaps — the which I hope not, for tiger 
shootin |5 in tree jungle is as near a tempting of Provi- 
tleiice as any thing on earth next to driving your 
friend’s kicking maro in your own buggy. The first 
tiL^er 1 ever saw was under such circumstances, in my 
second year in India, with a friend as griflBsh to 
Indian sport as myself : we were two guns and a pad, 
his elephant wholly untried : it was something for us 
to have found our tiger, who fortunately like a discreet 
beast, bolted, leaving us jammed in the forest, for 
Ibllow liiin wc could not ; had he charged, and either 
elephant turned to run, I leave you to guess the smash 
ot’howdahs and their occupants that must have ensued. 
But is he there? " fVar~par gutja, sahib, — he’s gone 
til rough — he’s thirsty and is off to the river, — he’s 
heated with the blood ho has drunk, and must cool 
himself”: very good, — then let us follow. 

We pass, still tracking here and there a foot-j)rint 
the belt of forest jungle, and before us is a precipitous 
stony declivity of some forty feet, or so, — another 
narrow strip of reed jungle, and then the Ganges, — 
Gunga JcehQT&cXil Ha! Now I know our location, 
some fifty miles or so beloAV Hurdwar, where the river, 
if I mistake not, first takes the character observable 
in it as far as Allahabad, of banks alternating between 
a dead sandy level on one side and a low precipitous 
hort of cliff on the other; — our’s is the cliff side. 
And now, Jud^ sahib, get you down first, and let us 
beat this reedy patch;— the well-trained elephant 
chooses his point of descent, plants his fore-feet just 
en the imcertain edge of the declivity, and then, with 
crouched hams, tilting forward the weight he bears, 
slides with much rattle of stones and crash of brush- 
wood down the slope : him follow the pad, bearing 
Meerjan and our brinjarees, amused with the novelty 
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of their situatfon ; then comes onr handsome friend 
on the fair Fatima alias Parbutpiaree ; she is, as usual, 
timid, and loses time in getting down, and when 
down — but look at the plate. 

She has stumbled on the tiger, turned froti him, 
and in an instant had the beast upon her croup, — tlu-n 
with a mad dash forward she has rushed to the edi^e 
of the precipice that hangs some forty feet perpendicu- 
lar over the muddy stream of mother Gunga I With 
the usual sagacity, and the enormous physical power 
of her kind, she has contrived to choose between grim 
death before her and the inconvenience of a tiger 
hanging on, not, you may say, sailor-fashion by the 
eyelids, to the hinder extremity : just then down swings 
ib'onamookhee with the commander along the declivity, 
he helpless from his position, — the Judge sahib puts 
his gun uncertainly to his shoulder (don’t fire old 
fellow^, you’re as likely to hit elephant as tiger), while 
the pad and its occupants rest, man and beast, in an 
e([iial state of horror and suspense ! The details of tliis 
situation are excellent ; fhe cooly in dangerous 
proximation to what Mr. Blyth would call, a fine 
s])ecimen of fells Ugris^ falling from his bad eminence! 
— ^the horrified mahout tlirowing himself from the 
neck of the poor Fatima-Parbutpiaree; — the attitude 
of the fellow hurry-scurrying out of the khawass 
but above all the cool determination of our handsome 
friend, whose indifference, so far as regards danger 
is no affectation, — all are true to nature and drawn m 
a style as correct as spirited. The positions of the 
elephants are in themselves a study ; I only begrudge 
the view of the hind limbs of the sliding animal shut 
out by the pad in the foreground ; but this sacrifice 
was no doubt necessary to preserve the grouping ; 
has at any rate procured us an excellent fore-shortenc 
view of the foremost elephant ... 

And how did we get out of it? Why the original 
incident on which the sketch was grounded, endc 
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itli the tumble over the bank of the elephant with 
liowdah, guns, &c. ; if my memory serves me right, 
the men escaped in time : in this case, termed as it is 
The Escape, the animal, relieved of the tiger who 
seems to have got away, may have either extricated 
herself, or been assisted out of the peril by the other 
elephants. Be that as it may, our handsome friend 
a]i{)ears again, though still to a disadvantage (owing 
to the Collector’s wife’s elephant), at the death of 
the formidable beast, who so nearly finished him. The 
tiger has been beat for in a deep morass, one of those 
fastnesses the animals are so fond of, yielding as it 
does that fussun^ or rotten marsh so dangerous and 
impracticable to a loaded elephant While toiling 
through this, our commander’s staunch and sturdy 
!Sommookhee is charged by our stripped antagonist, 
who knocked over by a \Vell-directed shot from liis 
unerring hand, is afterwards finished by the same 
aided by the Judge saliib : between them is the pad 
elephant standing his ground very steadily with a good 
example on either side of him, and in the distance 
our unlucky tyro in mustachoes, who again is thrown 
at the mercy of his panic-stricken beast. I have 
witnessed a scene in a very deep morass the exact 
counterpart of the one here so characteristically given, 
save that the confusion was enhanced by the guns 
being five, and the pad elephants some twenty. 
J^cores of your readers who have seen the same thing 
scor^ of times, my dear Abel, will speak to the 
tidehty of the picture; the large elephant with his 
runk curled to^ resist the tiger’s onset, and the ma- 
loiit holding him back with the fiancus, and the 
general effect of that peculiar labouring exertion 
^ade by the mighty beasts to drag their limbs throuizh 
tne lieavy swamp, are all admirably given. ® 

fHE Tents which closes the set, is no less grapWc. 

A conveys even more of cLracter 

than the preceding plates. Our handsome frknd 
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disp^isted with his luck has, it appears, come home 
by himself, for at the door of a distant double-poled 
tent, (which is I rather think the Kuclierry tent bor- 
rowed from the Collector,) is his elephant kneeling, 
from which the guns are handed down, while he gladly 
accepts some protFered beverage. In the foreground, 
occu}>ying two-thirds of the picture are, — in the centre 
middle distance, the pad elephant proudly bearing 
home the carcase of the slaughtered tiger, — to tlie 
left, the elephants of the two other sportsmen, and in 
the centre two figures excellently true to* life, the 
thannadar of the neighbouring police station, who has 
evidently turned out to do honour to the Judge sahib, 
and a police suwar, who is, I fancy, in attendance on 
him : the middle distance to the right is filled by the 
horses of the party at their pickets alarmed at the ap- 
proach of the elephants, wliile about them and near 
the tents are a variety of figures introduced illustrating 
the lively bustle of camp-life about the hour the said- 
ban wend homewards; — now, being nothing if not cri- 
tical, I do here pronounce that the only questionable 
incident in these plates, is the bringing the elephants 
so close to the stable pickets as to frighten the nags: 
— there is a very smart looking grey Arab yonder, 
who has serious thought of trying to break aw.yj 
while another straining at his head ropes, and a tliird 
lashing wildly out, disregardless of his heel tethers, 
show signs of confusion of which I am conv^ced our 
friend, the commander, would never have been the 
cause : no horse hardly, not trained to live with theiii) 
can stand elephants, and one always gives the nags a 
wide berth coming home, lest perchance a strain, or a 
fall, or a snapped head rope be the consequence 
may be said that all this stramash is caused by tno 
scent of the dead tiger, and such may in nature 
case, hot however within the experience of this dciK)* 
nent Happily contrasted with this distant scene o 
bustle, is in the right foreground the ruined* 
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work of some lowly shrine, the resting place doubtless 
of the reputed saint of the neighbourhood, — and some^ 
wliat behind it sits the camp fukeer who is evidently 
travelling with our friends, with his flag, his drum, 
his little fire and water-pot, that men may both see 
and hear where light may be had, and thirst quenched 
on reaching the appointed halting place. 

I cannot praise too highly the mode in which our 
artist has conveyed the labouring gait of tired elephants, 
pushed, as these are, to their best pace : the mahouts 
liave done their work, and are knocked up ; the Judge’s 
fellow sits with one wearied leg crossed on the broad 
head of his beast, while the coolies after their several 
fashions urge on the jaded patient animals, by a 
goad-prod over the tail, or a whack with that weighty 
stick on the same sensitive part, and the eternal cry 
“ wiy/, myly ' — step out I The attitudes of the sports- 
men proclaim ^how gladly they would reach their 
tents : the uneasiness of a long day in the howdah has 
fairly worn even them out, for they have evidently 
gone out to kill their tiger only, and have killed liim 
late, and we all know what pounding along all day 
without allowing oneself to fire a shot is, I gather 
these facts from my only seeing one spotted deer, and 
a hare, hung with their throats orthodoxly cut to the 
howdahs, and shot doubtless for the mahouts and 
servants. That thannahdar showing off on the white 
horse with the braided mane is inimitable there is 
individuality in him ; I feel that I know him, and that 
he is a K^pore Rohilla, and his name Rehmut 
Oollah Khan : his companion with the ineffably spa- 
vined horse (look only at his action) is quite as cha- 
racteristic. 

And now, my dear Abel, that you have got through 
tins,— let me congratulate you on yonr escape : you 
know not the dangers that have threatened you: the 
above is bad enough,— but oh I the avalanches, the 
oceans of prose that would have been, had the extent 
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of my leisure been commensurate with my powers 
of garrulity I The real anecdote' of my friend 

Colonel 0 , and how he tumbled on the lion 

out of the howdah, (in Sirhind in days when lions 
were,) and swore at him in German, when the beast 
incontinently took to his heels in much alarm:— 
the excellent jest of the mutiny against the com- 
mander of a shooting party, who finding his friends 
woidd go out to blaze at everything, stayed sulky at the 
tents in disgust, while they after patronizing Dartford 
the whole day, came home with no end of deer and small 
game, having seen six tigers, and killed three ; — the 
— but no: — “thou should’st have heard,” as Grumio 
says, but shall’st it not, as say L Let me’ only in con- 
clusion congratulate you and our sporting friends on - 
the rapid advance made and making, in adding digni- 
ty and increased utility to their favourite amusements. 
When they give birth to productions alike valuable 
for the illustration of manners as for excellence in 
art, and lead those that follow them, as is the case 
with so many of your contributors, to study and 
remark upon the history of the denizens of mountain, 
field, lake, and fell, as well as seek manly recrea- 
tion in their pursuits, — surely it will be allowed that 
there is public benefit in all kinds of sport as well as 
private pleasure and advantage^ 

For the kind and cheery-hearted author of these 
plates, — that the lights and shades of my life may 
blend as happily and harmoniously in his career, ^ 
do those of nature in his works, is the sincere prayer 
of his old friend. 


Mastee Mathew. 

. To Abel East, Esq., 

Editor i Sp. Rev, 
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The New Ilistrioraastix, — the new “ Scourge for 
players” ! Have you and I verily lived, my dear Mr. 
East, to witness in this nineteenth century the revivi- 
eation of old Prynne, — he that in the Puritan days 
eontnnded with such lioly virulence tjie evil doings and 
doe trines of the actors then and the authors that wrote 
lor them ? 

The new Histrioinastix ? new with a vengeance ! for 
this fellow here is not content with belabouring us of 
the sinful calling, us of dark doctrines, us of the plain 
tongue and merry heai’t, but he has fallen foul of all 
sport, — he hath arraigned both nature and her instincts 
and condemned them, — he hath by implication Tor- 
hidden us the use of the horse save for a priest’s am- 
ble, — he hath denied to us the right of wan*ing with- 
out sin against the wild beasts of creation, — he hath 
closed to us the privileges of our being, circumscribed 
the sphere of our manly action, — ^grudged us the heath 
for health, the moor for sport, the field for exercise, 
— cut off all active animal enjoyment in this beautiful 
Horld which can be enjoyed only beneath the blessed 
sky ! With him our rods are unrighteous, our hog- 
sjKjars unholy, our guns godless I so that tacking the 
TiuT £md the Tent Club on to the Stage, he hath 
ithin the meshes of this three-plie net or his, caught 
so goodly a draft of condemUable human fish as .may 
leave none to be saved but the fishers, who stand dry-^^ 
shod ashore, and hale us, scaly vic^ms, complacently 
to everlasting perdition. 

Prynne, said I ? I have done the old Puritan ih- 
justice, for I honor the zealous, earnest, intolerant 


• Thi« was written in answer to an article entitled “ dommercial 
;• ,7 appeared in the CakuOa Review, soon after the 

“u ot the Union Bank and the mercantile disasters that followed. 

VOL. II. « 
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bigot for the vitality and reality, the strength and 
fearlessness of his condemnations, carried out in the 
teeth of Court and City, against the most engrossing 
and popular intellectual amusement of his day : the 
old unchristian Christian judged and denounced judg- 
ment in the case of what he deemed one great crying 
enormity which should be purged from the land with 
lire, — with the fire at any rate of strong words, and, 
Heaven knows tl!ere is sulphur in the very sound of 
his : but this fellow, my dear Mr. East, — this fellow is 
no Prynne but a Princox, who in so far as his prototype's 
supposed mission is concerned, cries out on a thing 
only since it has (here) ceased to exist, as one that 
would now maliciously shy at the ghost of what he 
dared not touch while it existed — and who further, to 
give some substance to his shadow, packs into the 
category with it, all manly sports by flood and field! 
These ne cries, — ^no, — not cries, he has not the enerp 
for even that ; — he whines out obloquy upon as the 
sources of ruin and disgrace, and bites on them like a 
sick adder, all wish for venom, but no power. These 
he lugs in at the fag end of a good argument ill-treated, 
as the extraneous subject-matter of his draggletail 
damnation. These be anathematizes without the only 
elements which make anathema respectable, energy 
and truthfulness, leaving his course and subject 
heap a puling, half-faced, feeble condenmation u]wn 
men who had never wronged, thwarted, vexed, or in* 
jured him in act or opinion, — upon a mode of life h*’ 
has never evidently tried, — and cannot manifestly un- 
•derstand — and upon pursuits he is incapable of appr^^ 
dating or enjoying. Give me honest intolerance, 
East, — give me round and sound open opposition jj’ 
extant tangible evils, — give me Prynne, an you 
but no Princox. I will submit on any substantial arj 
guinent • to be very sufiBcientlp. abused, ‘ bethump^‘ 
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witli words’ as Falconbridge Has it,* and even sent 
predestinately to nnpleasent places, but my condem- 
nor must be a wliole-bog fanatic, respectable in his 
virulence, straightforward, plain dealing, energetic; 
otherwise I will conspire against destiny, in so far as 
lie is concerned, to resist the verdict I will have no 
tailoring-antagonist, like Grumio, “ to be beaten to 
death with a bottom of brown thread.”* Ffo, no — 
brandy may not save me, as the saying is, but, by’r 
lady, it is not milk-and-water shall do the reverse. 

And now how shall I apologise to you and brother 
s|x)rtsmen, for this most rude and abrupt exordium ? 
1’he truth is this, that I was placidly ruminating upon 
the credit done me by an appeal m^e in the last num- 
ber but one of this Review, and bethinking me of some 
rash effort for fame thereon, when your note with the 
other Review reached me, and the page about ‘ Com- 
mercial Morality* doubled by your kind hand showed 
where to look for the metal most attractive to, how- 
ever detractive from my nature in this sad produc- 
tion. Now as the poet says — 

— An honourable liberality. 

Timely disposed, without delay or question, 
^mmands a gratitude — 

which I had hoped to have gained of you, but this 
matter intervened ; and, as you see, I burst inconti- 
nently into vehement remark upon my anonjrmous 
detractor and assailant, — mine^ observe ye, for I will 
personally assume the assault as made on me for my* 
brethren, and, on their behalf, within your pages an- 
swer it 

And first of all, as to commercial morality, what is 
nr can it be, to them or me, as affected by us ? True, 

* Taming the Shrew 
t The Fancies, Chaste and Noble. 

B 2 
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— we have false entries'^ on the stage, but quite apart 
from those on merchants’ books ; and “ abrupt exits f but 
ouf’s are followed rather by applause than by any do- 
famation. Our discoveries'^ are, unlike mercantile 
ones, of usually a pleasing character, and our embar- 
rassments invariably end with the fifth act. Our ex- 
change is that of a seeming reality for which none 
have to pay a percentage higher than the price of 
their box ticket, and perhaps not even that ; and it 
our bill (of the play) be not accepted, there is nought 
dishonoured in it but ourselves. Our property (staoe 
property) has perhaps some analogy with that toucliiiig 
which our critic deals^ — our ingots of brass gold, iukI 
and purses of tin silvet^ay be a standing satire on 
the capital of houses o«to than our play-house ; and 
the immense promises ol^jar paper may equal the 
solidity of those held fortflktrvarious times by saintly 
Secretaries to suffering Ba^s. But what is that to 
us ? I know no Bank (fortunately) save that thyme- 
honoured one in flic Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and thereto will I hold and thereon draw, certain ot 
such acceptances as Princox never dreamed of. 

But why, Princox, why trouble us at all ? I never 
meddled with you at the proudest of my times, when 
what is called worldliness might have exulted, and 
cast up its cap in defiance of the straight-lacea ; but 1 
did never so, nor any of those that be by you num- 
bered with the wicked. On the contrary we gave yon 
elbow-room, fostered you, and helped you for the good 
’ that was in you, with what return you best know. 
And now tliat we are out o’ fashion, forsopth, coin^’^ 
Sir Princox, sneaks into my quiet study, and couun^: 
behind, hits me what ho means for a swinging box o 
the ear, intended to lay me low for ever ; — 
he over-reached as he struck, stumbles over yon dcs 
with the folio Shakspere on it, and down the^ como 
crash together, Shakspere breaking the fellow’s hea 
in the fail ! — and now Princox, my boy, I have yo^* 
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No— don’t be afraid — I won’t hit you ; we players 
only “ murder in jest,”* aild never strike a man when 
lie is down, whatever you folk do : — there pick yourself 
up, dust your dingy pantaloons, and take a chair. I 
sec you’re a little ashamed and tongue-tied, but that’s 
no matter ; you have had your say, and shall now- 
listen to mine, although, believe me, you never looked 
for a rejoinder to that attack of your’s. You thought, 
us niy great name sake says, — 

My star-crossed pen, 

Too busy with stage-blanks, and trifling rhyme, 
.When such a cause called, Jpd so apt a time 
To pay a general debt”t';J|r 

but you were in error ; and I’ll clear scores 

with you, and pay you o^Kthout any composition, 
except the present, let the Bnk do as it likes. 

^ And so. Sir, “ thepatron^f the Stage and the Jockeg 
Ch(h are beginning to experience some of the despair 
fr flick fias already overwhelmed the advocates of the Prize 
Ring, and Cockfighting (the Cockpit you should have 
i^aid to tune the phrase well,) anfi of other ‘ manly ’ and 
much applauded amusements,'^ And do you darb to 
lall yourself Englishman, to affect to speak or write 
this noble English language, and so insult our Master 
^iiAKSPERE, who closed his world of wisdom and 
philosophy in the noblest texture of wordage that 
mortal per put together I Has his great name gone 
torth with his works in the very apotheosis of poetry 
through all lands, that you, Princox, should (as *he 
lun^elf of even such a botcher-parson f as you) 
make fritters of English for the purpose of his deffra- 
‘ ation ? The Stage and the Prize King, — Massinger 

* Hamlet. 

t Massinger’s Epistle to the Earl of Pembroke, 
t Parson Hugh— Merry Wives of Windsor. 
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and Mendoza, — Shakspere and the Game Chicken,— 
Talfourd and Gully, — Ly tton Bulwer and Lord George* 
Bentinck ! Go to, Sir, go to — you’re worse than u 
fool. 

In despair, quo’tha ? Look yonder, Princox, 
look at the galaxy of Stage names, “ Stage patrons^' 
that must continue to make the despair of such 
as you that understand them not, and . the glory 
of England so long as this language lasts, or truth 
lives on earth, or men have hearts and imaginations 
? feel the force of poetry. Shakspere, Jonson, Ford 
Rowley, Massinger, Beaumont, Fletcher, Shirley, Dek* 
ker. Chapman, Rowe^bah I I want breath to repeat 
the quarter of them! g^up, Sir, — go to the bookcase 
yonder and read the nOTtes of the Elizabethan school 
of English dramatists, aM^hile you are about it fetch 
me my great namesake’3^®y of the Roman Actor : 
— no, — not this, Princox ^is is The Guardian,” the 
play that Charles the 1st had played on Sunday, 12tli 
January, 1633, just after your prototype’s Histriomas* 
tix appeared: — you could not see, you say? Wh}- ] 
ou foolish fellow,* you have tears in your eyes ! 
did not mean to make you cry, — however these are 
gracious drops,”* and show you’re ashamed of yourselt 
Ah ! you have the book at last — do you like Massin- 
ger? I see you quote the title of his “ Now Way te 
pay Old Debts” in your “ Commercial Morality'’ r 
never read him, do you say ? I thought not, or yon 
would have seen Massinger’s way of payment was not j 
that of false accounts under a sanctimonious 
keeper, but this : — 

He hath summoned all his creditors by the drum* 
And they swarm about him like so many soldiers 
Upon the pay day j and has found out such a 
Way 


♦ Julius Ciesar. 
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To PAY nis Old Debts, as ’tis very likely 
He shall be chronicled for it” — 


— a contingency little likely to occur to your sanc- 
timonious friend, who stage-managed the play of “ All 
in the Wrong,” and left the house before the after- 
})icee of “the Devil to Pay”: — ^this is the correct dra- 
matic illustration of the matter, which pray substitute 
tor your own whenever “ Commercial Morality” reaches 
a second edition. 

And now, Princox, for your punishment, you shall ; 
read out Massinger’s apology for his profession : — ^ 
you’ll find it Scene III. of the first Act, where Paris, 
the Roman actor, is arraigned^ith his fellows before 
the Senate : begin at — jT 

— “ If I freejjjwt myself’ — 
hut none of your convenflcle declamation here ! away 
with the nasal twang and talk like a man ! — yes, I 
know, I know, — our schools of oratory are different, — 
even as the Greek word for actor* is anglicise “ hy- 
pocrite” to mark the distinction betwixt us, — and so 
howl away — “ with good emphasis and discretion ”t 


Par. If I free not myself. 

And, in myself, the rest of my profession, 
From these false imputations, and prove 
That they make that a libel wliich the poet 
Writ for a comedy, so acted too; 

It is but justice that we undergo 
The heaviest censure. 

Aret Are you on the stage. 

You talk so boldly ? 

Par. The whole world being one. 

This place is not exempted ; and I am 


'v7roicp/r»7c. 


t Hamlet.' 
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So confident in the justice of your cause, 

That I could wisli Caisar, in whose great name 
All kings are comprehended, sat as judge, 

To hear our plea, and then determine of us. 

If, to express a man sold to his lusts. 

Wasting the treasure of his time and fortunes 
In wanton dalliance, and to what sad end 
A wretch that’s so given over does arrive at ; 
Deterring careless youth, by his example. 

From such licentious courses; laying open 
The snares of bawds, and the consuming arts 
Of prodigal strumpets, can deserve reproof. 
Why are not all your golden principles. 

Writ down by grave philosophers to instruct us 
To choose fair virtue for our guide, not pleasure, 
Condemn’d unto the fire? 

Sura, There’s spirit in this. 

Par, Or if desire of honour was the base 
On which the building of the Roman empire 
Was raised up to this neight; if, to inflame 
The tioble youth with an ambitious heat 
T’ endure the frosts of danger, nay, of death. 

To be thought worthy the triumphal wreatli 
By glorious undertakings, may reserve 
Reward or favour from the commonwealth ; 
Actors may put in for as large a share 
As all the sects of the philosophers. 

They with cold precepts* (perhaps seldom read) 
Deliver, what an honorable thing 
The active virtue is ; but does that fire 
The blood, or swell the veins with emulation. 

To be both good and great, equal to that 


^ They with cold pnctpU, &c.] This is judiciously 
from Horace. 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quatn qua s«nt occulis subjecta Jidelibus, et qua 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 
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WIlirh is presented on our theatres ? 

Jict a <rood actor, in a lofty scene, 

Sliow great Alcides honour’d in the sweat 
Of Ills twelve labours : or a bold Camillus, 
Forbidding Rome to be redeem’d with gold 
From j,ho insulting Gauls: or Scipio, 

After his victories, imposing tribute 
( )n ('oncjuer’d Carthage : if done to the life. 

As if they saw their dangers, and their glories, 
And did partake with them in their rewards. 

Ml that have any spark of Roman in them, 
fhc slothful arts laid by, contend to be 
hike those they see presented. 

HusL lie has put 
fhe consuls to their whisper.* 

-fV/r. But, ’tis urg(5d. 

That we' corrupt youth, and traduce superiors. 

VV lien do we bring a vice upon the stage, 

That docs go off unpunish’d ? Do we teach, 
d}’ the success of wicked undertakings, 

Others to trade in their forbidden steps ? 

show no arts of Lydian panderism, 

I^orinthian poisons, Persian natteries, 
hit mulcted so in the conclusion, that 
Cven those spectators that were so inclined, 

TO home^ changed men. And, for traducing such 
fhat are above us, publishing to the world 
fheir secret crimes, we are as innocent 


Massinger never scruples to repeat himself, 
have just had this expression in The Parliament of Love: 


; she has put 

The judges to their whisper.” 

The learned re^er will discover several classical allusions in the 
•f'sumg speech, and, indeed, in every part of this drama : these I 
lave not always pointed out ; though I would observe, in justice 
co^only made with skill and effect, 
without that affectation of literature elsewhere so noticeable. 



As such as are born dumb. When we present 
An* heir that does conspire against the life 
Of his dear parent, numbering every hour 
He lives, as tedious to him; if there be 
Among the auditors, one whose conscience tells him 
He is of the same mould, — we cannot help it. 
Or, bringing on the stage a loose adulteress. 

That doth maintain the riotous expense 
Of him that feeds her greedy lust, yet suffers 
The lawful pledges of a former bed 
To starve the wlule for hunger : if a matron. 
However great in fortune birth, or titles. 

Guilty of such a foul unnatural sin, 

Cry out, ’Tis writ for me,— we cannot help it. 
Or, when a covetous man’s express’d, whose wealth 
Arithmetic cannot number, and Whose lordships 
A falcon in one day cannot fly over ; 

Yet be so sordid in his mind, so griping, 

As not to afford himself the necessaries 
To maintain life ; if a patrician, 

honour’d with a consulship,) find himself 
to the quick in this, — WE cannot help it : 
Or, when we show a judge that is corrupt. 

And will give up his sentence, as he favours 
The person, not the cause ; saving the guilty, 

If of his faction, and as oft condemning 
The innocent, out of particular spleen ; 

If any in this rqverend assembly. 

Nay, even yourself, my lord, that are the image 
Of absent Cajsar, feel something in your bosom 
That puts you in remembrance of things past 
Or things intended, — ^’tis not in us TO help it* 
I have said, my lord; and now, as you find cause, 
Or censure us, or free us with applause. 

Lot. Well pleaded, on my life I 


(Though 

Touch% 
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hold iny peace and imitate your silence, baffled 
Priiicox. 

But come, you who despite your horror of the Stage 
(pioto the titles of Massinger’s plays to illustrate mer- 
cantile delinquencies, would you like to see my great 
namesake’s o^m illustration of them? Nay, that 
shall be your second punishment ; so turn to “ The 
City Madam ” : — you’ll see there in the third Scene 
of tlie fifth Act, how Luke Frugal, head of his bro- 
ther’s counting house, and heir of his wealth by Sir 
Jolui’s supposed renunciation of the world, enjoys 
the good that has come to him, and gives us a 
direct clue to the means by which he achieved it : he 
sits at a rich banquet alone, and says — 

— How sweetly 

These dainties, when unpaid for, please my palate ! 
Some wine, Jove’s nectar ! Brightness to the star 
That governed at my birth I shoot down their 
influence 

And with a perpetuity of being 

Continue this felicity, not gained 

By vows to saints above, and much less purchased 

By thriving industry ; nor fallen upon me 

As a reward to piety and religion. 

Or service in my coimtry ; I owe all 
Tins to dissimulation, and the shape 
I wore of goodness.” — 

Luke owed his appointment in fact to sanctimonious 
humbug and doubtless, to use your words, Princox, he 
“ signed rewrts which led to misconceptions, and kts 
signatui'e, the signature of one so able and so con- 
scientious, deceived many.” Yet supposing Luke had 
^ter doing so, slunk out of the concern leaving every- 
^dy in the dark, you, Princox, would declare that he 
iiad undeceived the world by so doing,— that his sur- 
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render of so many good tilings was earnest of liis 
sincerity, — and that liis re-establishmcnt in business at 
the head of a set of serious book-keepers and righteous 
shipping clerks, should be the ultimate reward of the 
merchant, godly though mendacious: for, Princox, 
traders of your kidney carry their books into their 
religion, quite as much as their religion into their books, 
and keeping a debit and credit account with Heaven, 
write oft' every peccadillo by a of prayer: 

thus they can of course always so balance these traiiv 
actions, as to be never in the wrong at the end of tlir 
year, religious and commercial, preserving a placitl 
perpetuity of optimism. 

Hence, Princox, you and your like fall necessarily 
into the morality of Master Slender, who says, — 

" ril ne’er be drunk while I live again, but in honest, 
civil, godly company, for this trick ; if I be drunk, i'll 
bo drunk with those that have the fear of God, anti 
not with drmiken knaves ! ”* 

and this is the gist and moral of your commercitii 
morality, Princox, throughout: — it is not the thinil- 
but who does it, and how ; — go to, Sir, I know ye. 
and none better, for in my boyhood and the noniii'^ 
of my wit, I saw behind your scenes, which arc but 
painted canvas ; and you of the elect, but men anil 
women, like the rest of us ; your only difference b 
that you are duller, and given to damn folk. 

Sucli, I have said above, — would have been the 
of poetic justice in Luke Frugal’s case, had you heW 
the pen, Princox, instead of the profane and godk^^' 

‘ Stage patron,^ Massinger : the end of the five Acts 
would have seen him doubtless reinstated in business 
with a fair wife, (for that’s a clause in the condition^ 
of worldly felicity you gentlemen are great stickler^ 
for), — and the curtain would have dropped, after ^ 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 
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iioat ])ervcrsion of tlie instance of the Unjust Steward, 
)>y way of ia<j as \ve players say, inculcating some 
surli moral as — 

Tlio’ to our share some mortal errors fall, 

Sin holily — then sin ye not at all. 

Alas ! Massinger is not of this way of thinking I 
lii'> scenes from the drama of life bear harsh and 
hardly on all evil doing. He that has rebuked the 
pride and luxury of the City Madam and her daugh- 
ters l)y making them undergo a fearful reverse of 
thrtuiie, an<l putting Luke, their drudge formerly, at 
the very pinnacle of his hopes, will not leave him 
unpunished so so soon as the innate falseness of his 
nature has developed itself. See, Trincox, — the dis- 
lunery scene in tlie fifth act, where Luke is exposed 
nnd confounded! — read tlie just reproaches which 
Sir John, the honest merchant, heaps upon him I 
Ihgin the speech — But, hallo I what’s the matter? 
See, as Polonius says, ‘‘ an he have not changed 
colour, and hath tears in his eyes 1 ” He is crying 
again, and cannot see to read. Shut the book ; — ’tis 
the watercart way of them, — always the first to 
•lamn others, and the first to ask pity for themselves. 

Princox has had enough Massinger, I think; he will 
leave in future even the titles of his plays alone, and 
c":che^y dramatic illustration utterly ; there ! he is gone 
— I have myself opened the doors, and let the crea- 
ture depart in peace ; a creature on tlie whole to bo 
I)itied, a weak creature, sad-souled and of small un- 
derstanding ; — one of the OTeat names he has insulted 
having answered liim, why vex him with further 
rebuke to wliich each of the founders of the English 
drama could add his quota overwhelmingly ? I wish 
him neither harm, nor shame, nor ill, nor evil, only 
)vhen in a cowardly way he talks loud, thinking there 
•s none to answ'er, I give him better than he brought, 
^ind have done. ® 

VOL. II. 


s 
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The fact is, my dear IMr. East, that tlicre is a sort 
of men, incapable of tlie softer, gayer, more dclicaa' 
and subtle impressions of our nature. These are tlie 
gnomes and pldegmatic spirits among mankind m ho 
miss the mirthful path of life altogether, — to wliorn, as 
to Hamlets mind when diseased, the sky is but “a 
pestilent congregation of vaj)ours” — the beauties of 
nature nothing, — this fair world a howling wilderno^^: 
art is to them a mere graving of images, sport a snait' 
of Satan, and both, or either, to be followed only Ijv 
the graceless. A fellow that is unsocial, or si)leiiotk' 
by nature, — weak of body, or cowardly by constitu- 
tion, — innately stupid, or innately coarse, falls ^('rv 
easily into the mistake of making his own incapacit) ;i 
virtue, and damnhig others for things he dare not da 
nor tlunk of. But above all things, innate coarsem"' 
of mind is the greatest disadvantage of these un}ui|ij'} 
people, and that for which they most deserve eur 
pity and forbearance. It is that gnomish earth} 
taste, akin to grossness, seeing sin in what to ib 
seems innocent, as iini)iety in the aspiration of the 
poet, and sexuality in the nude coldness of the 
tuary’s marble. The Fancies, chaste and iiohlo, 
to use the quaint title of one of Ford’s plays (a I'hb 
giary by the way, on Princox, who takes Massiniref' • 
are things strange to such beings, who are alhii'l it 
Fancy, because chastity and nobility in her are deiiiel 
them. Their weakness canded out, takes then' 
to the hmhest topgallant of absurdity, — to old Gcori^e 
Colman,(tlie youthful author of “ Broad Grins”) strih" 
ing out of the plays brought him as 
Chamberlain’s licenser, because it is profane" or to tin' 
young ladies of Boston modestly tying trowsers on the 
naked legs of their paino-fortes. This is, you 
not purity but prurience, a constitutional defect of tl'^ 
imagination, for which let us who 'have escaped it, n'} 
dear Mr. East, not blame Princox and his crew, 
dear souls, take to tea and tracts, ex, necessitate rei, 
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n vort of moral snow-ball. Poor Lear, in liis madness, 
calls lor 

“ An ounce of civet 
To sweeten mine imagination,” 

— and onr friends in tlieir exceeding sobriety, arc 
oljliired to adopt a similar expedient 

But there is still something beyond this whicli 
renders them inca[)ablc of the poetry of life. Say 
that the hunter’s prayer has never burst involuntarily 
IVom tlieir lips, the ‘‘ Hail, Heaven ! ” of old Belarius,* 
as they have gone forth in the virgin freshness of the 
blessed morning to enjoy life in the open lap of nature, 
—say that sylvan s])ort, witli rod or gun, lias never 
led them to study the mysteries of creation in the 
habits and history of the wild things their skill and 
ingenuity is taxed to surprise or entrap, — it is not 
in this poetry only that they are most deficient : — 
Alas ! Sir, they are dead to the poetry of social life ; 
— there is no si)ort m them ; they cannot laugh ! 
In one of the most beautiful and fanciful ^xjemsf in 
the English language, liat/brif/hf, the type of man in 
his earthly pilgi-iinage, is attended by a witty com- 
panion whom the poets term Folb/, and who giving 
wholesome and unpalatable lessons on the nonsense of 
false sentiment, refuses yet to be driven away. 

Carbonado me, bastinado me, strappado me, hang 
me, I’ll not stir ; poor Folly, honest Folly, jocundary 
b oily forsake your lordship I no true gentleman hates 
me I ” 


* CjTnbeline, Act IIL See. 3. 

t The Sud’s Darlinjr, a mural Masque ; "by Ford and Dekker. 
Injustice to them, I should mention that they make Folly a grace- 
companion to Rayhright, which, when unchecked, he is.^ The 
«<'si/*er€ inheo of Horace ia the rule, 

♦ 

s 2 
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A truer word was never spoken, — call wo tlieo wlint 
wo may, tliou witty Fully, a name applied to tlur 
most honestly by the plain-spoken old dramatists, vlio 
thus designate the wit, and something more tl):iii 
wit, the material merriment, that belongs to the niii tii 
of a gentleman, and which snobs feel not. Princox 
after he has damned all the world but himself and 
friends, is cheerful, but he never laughs ; it is not in 
him: he smiles, but not internally, his heart does not 
smile ; nor is he man enough to master a gyffaw cvlh 
over the downfall of manly sports. 

And now, my dear Mr. Fast, I think I see you look 
to the end of this paper ov fur it rather : this is a 
for I was just about entering upon my subject for tin* 
purpose of banging Princox and Jus people throughout 
the whole range of the English drama, from Ferm- 
ond-PorreXy and Gammer Gurton's Needle* down to 
Talfonrd’s loiiy and Mrs. Gore’s silly prize coine<h* 
It will be a disappointment to him that I do it n"t, 
for like ]Maworm,t he “likes to be persecuted/’ aiidiu 
the language of his favourite, hlassinger, — 

“ lie looks for that, as duly as his victuals, 

And will be extreme sick wlien he is not beaten ; 
He will be as wanton, when he has a bone broken 
As a cat in a bowl on the water.’’^ 

But the luxury of a licking and its subsequent noti> 
riety are for this once denied him, and I, with tbi^ 
little simple skirmish on the argument of my 
namesake, must leave my answer unwritten, f 
matters the less as Princox (ha ! ha ! ha ! as the stag^’ 
laugh says) — left his attack on the Stage in Calcut^** 
and its patrons, also unwritten, until pretty nearly 


* These it will be recollected are the first regular tragedy ao 
comedy known in the English language. 

t The Hypocrite, Act L J A Very Woman. 
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ijrars after the ntncfc had ceased to be patronised^ or the 
drama as an intellectual amusement almost to exist 
I am at no loss, however, to trace the fearful state 
of demoralisation of which he complains as lately ex- 
tant here amon^ the lejral and mercantile classes,* as 
the result of this lamentable hiatus in the constitution 
of tlii^, as a civilized community: for it must be re- 
iiu'inbered that it is only within the last three years, 
that is, since tlie theatre went out of vogue, that the 
commercial world has gone to pieces. Had in the 
intc'rim IMr. Vining but been here to play Shylock for 
us but once per annum, “ the Merchant of Venice” 
would have saved the merchants of Calcutta, and 
done Princox much good into the bargain. 

" I know, Antonio, 

Is sad to think upon his merchandise” — 

a lamentable fact as the case stands : would that, before 
it so stood, the sad ones could have heard Antonio’s 
answer ! 


‘ Believe me, no: I thank my fortune for it. 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year: 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad.” 


Antonio was not at all the sort of person to risk on. 
a single shipment, or to touch rice or silk only {my 
^enhires, he says): then again he did not invest* his aU 
in Union Bank shares {one place) ; nor look for a return 
un his advances on the mere elementary fortune of the 


The Civil ^rvantsof Government are not plunderers"* Prin- 
if it were wonderful they were not, and lets them off 
C Lfl! their .share In the cakes and ale ; but it wovdd not 

safe to abuse them now ; he waits tiU after 1854. 


S 3 
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current indigo season: therefore, mark, therefore lie 
is not sad, hut goes out pig-stickiiig with a linlit lienrt. 
Why the timely repetition of those four lines mialit 
have saved forty fortunes, and kept the sanctimonious 
friend in the Secretaryship to this hour! 

Then again, sour-visaged Princox, hear Gratlnmi, 
an essence emanating from the same immortal brain, 
that hath just gravely and wisely laid down the con- 
demnation of miwiso speculation, and the source of 
commercial prosperity, and what saith he? 

‘ Let me play the fool : 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come, 

And let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Ilian my heart cool with mortii^ing groans.” 

Ha, ha I here spoke mirth on the back of reason ' 
Princox checks a sigh, and clearing his muddy b^()^^^ 
asks the sanctimonious to join him in the true Sliaks- 
perian beverage, slierris sack, which they drink wi tliout n 
grace, and their hearts glow, and get cluiritabk' 
towards men; they even think Lancelot/.? wrong when 
he says to Jewish Jessica a few scenes after. 

“ 1 promise you I ‘fear you : I was always plain with 
^ou and so now I speak my agitation of the matter. 
Therefore be of good cheer ; for truly I think thou 
art damned.” 

Meanwhile what a lecture has not Shylock, the 
cautious merchant, been delivering on the risks of mer- 
cantile ventures ! 

Ships are but boards, sailors are but men ; there be 
land-rats, and water-rats, water-thieves, and 
thieves : I mean, pirates ; and then there is the peril oi 
waters, winds, and rocks : the man is notwithstaiulhi!: 
sufficient ; I think I may take his bond.” 

Do you suppose the Directors of the Laudabi|5 
Society would have sat out the hearing of that s|>^h 
and not gone home con%med in their system 1*^^ 
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('antious ^rant of policies? or tliat a single mcrclmnt 
wliu was present would liave got up in the morning to 
“ th) (hmhtful papery' or consent ‘‘ to ride the dead 
horse ? ” Tlie [)utrons of the stage may w^ell he in 
despair, as Ih'incox says, when tliey see what ruin the 
want of one liere lias engendered? 

The self-evidence of this fact, joined to the public 
svinpatliy which this fellow’s cowardly and uncalled- 
for attack on the art dramatic must produce, will it is 
vory [irohable, lead to the remealy of the evil ; and if 
lua’chance the stage should flourish again, while the 
ta^te for music becomes decadent in Calcutta (which 
lioaven forfend!) Princox would wait until four years 
after the cessation of sonatas, to break the vials of his 
wrath ov(‘r the sinfulness of playing and singing. Any 
thing which may limit the sjiherc of human pleasures, 
and make life miserable to all, because he cannot enjoy 
it, is the delight of Princox ; nay, he will even suppose 
the existence of a thing which once made people happy, 
to have the pleasure of bedaubing it with ex jwst facto 
abuse. 

#**##*## 

The great world of dramatic literature exists in that 
of poetry, in a limbo beyond the reach of Puritan de- 
traction. It is evidence sufficient of coarseness and 
ignorance, when a man spits at the imjmrity of the 
Kxw dust and orange peel of a theatre, and tliinks he is 
thereby injuring and undermining the drama. Let 
us object to improprieties or impuidties, which take 
place in other large places of public assemblage ; — who 
supposes that our so doing would do injury to the 
cause for which they were erected ? The cases are 
parallel. Dramatic poetry and dramatic writings ge- 
nor^ly of a sterling character, wUl hold their own 
^ ith all other poetry and all other writings, that incul- 
cate truth, and preach an instructive profitable 
liioral,— c(MEvaDy, according to the time appointed for 
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their duration. The exquisite invention, tlie pro- 
found wisdom, the infinite pathos, the admirable ex- 
periences, that lie treasured in those tomes will live ;is 
long as most things man has made. As crystals of a 
penect shape, whose nature will not consent to kt 
them even in ruin bo other than their own perfeit 
likeness, these master-])ieces though cut piecemeal, 
as with the old Greek tragedians, will rc-unite after 
days and years, and re-appear, to retain on earth the 
remembrance that such works were. 

There is no help for it, Priucox : stages are perish- 
able, but plays immortal. 

Massinger Histoff, Gent. 


iHladtcr IHatiicU) l)0U) f)e tortu 

to tf)t dfFair* 


Come, Mathew, once more to the field, 
for you’re master once more of the moment; 
And let old reminiscences yield 

On the joy of this freedom their comment ; 
Ask these it a brighter to-day 
Than now tempts to the pleasures before ye 
E’er smiled in those lands far away. 

Years agone, when youth’s mantle was o’er ye. 

No, faith I there’s no power in old Time 
To shatter some feelings within us ; — 

They expand in the first of our prime, 

In the evening of life still they win us. 

To be free of the forest and plain, 

To seek sport by marsh, meadow, or river. 
Could I live nine lives over again 
I’d be young on that argument ever I 
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TO, (jimrrel ! — oli ! ware of the law — 

(to, marry! — ah ! ware of the cliances — 

111), read ! — and who'll soiiml your eclat — 

Go, write ! — and ^\dlo'll read your romances — 

(to, drink ! — pah ! the bottle will pall — 

Go, trade ! — and your ruin’s be-spoken — 

(b), tight! — you may g'o to the wall — 

Go, love! — and your lieart may be broken — 

Go, Sport ! and kick care to the deuce, 

Bo your means, gun, spear, rod, hound, or snahle ! 
That's the oil Nature keeps in her cruise 
d'he stitf cramps of existence to batlle : 

She, the mother w ithin ye, calls out — 

Away,])oys ! — there’s my play ground — enjoy it ! ” 
Gne and all, >oung and old — whoo I boys, — shout — 
Lite's not his, who in Life w’on’t employ it ! 

Such, my dear Abel, w'oro the reflections within 
me not so very long ago, when circumstances made 
me tree of that same guild in the corporation of Life, 
hicli admits of a fellow’s “ living ” as we understood 
Jt. It is merely an elaborate compliment we pay 
to existence in this country to call its common routine 
by the name which expresses vitality of an indepen- 
dent character. Hence, Sir, to keep yourself up to 
the mark, you must keep shaking up your energies 
m one way or other constantly and continually, and 
the best shake I know is that which shakes off 
every obligation of business, and turns a man out, 
like a fact without a qualification, independent of 
ml save himself. This is a privilege confined, I 
honestly believe, to sportsmen only, in this country ; 
m^l such was it recently, as above noted, in my power 
to enjoy. ^ 

An official personage, with whom I have been con- 
"''(■ted as you know, pretty nearly as long as I have 
i^eenm Lidia, took it into his official head, that his 
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presence was— was — was — required? No: — neces- 
sary? No advisable ? — not that : — nor yet eun, 
desired ? I can’t say so : — but, expedient ; — expedient 
was the word,— at a certain Fair to bo held towards 
the Eastern frontiers of Bengal in December last. It 
would appear by what this \gentleman said that the 
institution of tins said Fair had been projected jhr 
some twelve or fourteen years past, but that tlie nine 
hundred and fifty-three thousand things, whicli, 1:0 
under tlie name of “ contingent circumstances” had, 
year after year, interfered with its establishment. 
Now let me mention, on privilege of my garriilitv, 
that this Fair to be held at Titalya on the high road 
to Darjeeling, completes an imaginary line of frontier 
Fairs, whereof wo might take that of lladjeporo a-i 
the starting point, passing thence to the famous 
Nekmurd fair in the Dinagepore district; froniitt'i 
Titalya on the borders of Rungporc, and so forwaiib 
to the Fair, or rather market, called the Bhoteca Mdn 
close to llungpore itself. Here we have a lin(?^‘ 
commercial stations, so to say, open at various but con* 
venient periods of the year, for the purpose of ainal- 
gamating by a unity of the interest of barter, the tribes 
of the plains of India with the races, so different aiiJ 
extraneous, that inhabit the lower and the uppi^^ 
Himalaya under a wilderness of appellations, together 
with their congeners, residing on the great Tartaiic 
plains of central Asia. ^ « . 4 " 

All this, my dear Abel, is from the official frienu- 
He made me put it in ; and I have done so, and 
make your most of it ; but my own opinion, as a coni* 
mentary, is, that those said Fairs which bring f^^ged 
horses, elephants, pretty women, and ponies, 
out reference to any other consideration exceeding^ 
proper in a sporting point of view, and of 
a necessary consequence, in every other ^ 

with the fiat of my grey locks, I say, let tliein 
uphold them infinitely. 
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Hut to onr particular Fair : — The official friend 
li;ul made a party,— of his own, of course, for I have 
to do w ith such things— a party of some four, 
or may ho, five. There was the IVrajor; (take wdiich 
M,u w'ill in the army list) Shy lock, otherwise called 

'Homo linrhafifs (of which only one specimen is ex- 
tant): Mr. Walker, one of the most amiable, and 

voracious spirits in the- Bengal army: « the official 
j,.i^.jal;'-_and Master Matliew'. We started, (never 
mind whence) some way on the right banks of the 
(laiines, to stn'tch across the great river to Titalya 
tiNoTiimdred and tw^enty miles off: and, having seen 
the humours of the Fair that was to be thei'e, wo 
were to join the camp of a native magnate somewhere 
:d)()ut Maldah, and thence shoot our w%ay home to tho 
|)lace whence w^e had come. It was the sketch of a 
Lueat sporting tour wdiich, ♦executed three months 
later iu the year, would have been productive of 
iireat results in our line of life. As matters occurred, 
tlicrcwas no choice of period left us in a sportmg 
point of view* : ‘‘ the official friend” said, we must be 
lu re on that date, and tliere on this date : — well, and 
M) we wHU'e. 

I set off after the rest of the party, who sent on 
tents and elephants and marched from Burgatchee, 

( which is the “ Dan”) to Dinagepore, (which is the 
Beersheba”) of this part of the journey, and, what- 
cNcr may have been the state of things in Judah of 
old bctw'een those celebrated stations, ‘‘ all was barren” 
in Bengal. Beyond a hog-deer or two and a few 
blacks at their first ground, my friends got nothing, 
and though they looked well about them, there was 
notiling to get further on. Yet this country had been 
dcs ribed to us as teeming wdth game, a sort of iAi- 
kargah ! That it is so in some places in proper season 
1 have the testimony of those who have shot there 
to bear wdtness to, but the season is the thing, Abel, 
— as if the bountiful provisions of nature would not 
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even let the very tigers be persecuted at all times 
indeed I know no created beings that have not rest 
sometimes, — except Gomez (the section writer) and 
the Governor-General. But to return. This road, to 
be a high road, is the wildest and most inhospitalile, 
for its length, that I have seen in India. 'J rue, 1 
traversed it in a palankin, but my friends fully cor- 
roborated all my impressions. The dak bungalows 
are good, but between them there is not a -mod(o 
shop and but few poor villages till you get near 
Dinagepore. Here and there are the ruins of tlic 
bungalows built by the Darjeeling Company, a Ditcli 
aflair, which (of course) was ruined. Those in bo.'t 
preservation would doubtfully accommodate a cow ut 
any delicacy, while for the most part a congregation 
of decaying stakes, the only ones the proprietors haw 
nowin that concern — black and, melancholy as a 
meeting of creditors, with one or two pieces of cracked 
earthen-ware, (odd isn’t it? the , English will ahvaw 
leave them and bottles to mark their track) remain 
sole monuments of money misused. My trip merit' 
mention as a comment on what might be done tor 
' travellers were Postmasters a little more alive : on 
Tuesday I tried to lay my dak, and it would haw 
been ready for me on the Sunday evening followinil’ 
hearing which I started on Thiu’sday night, and 
071 Surulay morning thirty-eight miles beyond the 
of my original destmation, having gone the whole 
in a palankin, except the last eighteen miles which 
rode ! Thus I did 238 miles while friend 
was laying my dak for 220, and beat him by twelve 
hours to boot, which I call a sporting dak. . 

Having joined my party, the march was steam;} 
continued tor Titalya, through a wild, exceediifiij} 
pretty country, but destitute of game, barren utjei ' 
of sport, without feather or fur, tusk or tush, hwj ’ 
horn, or haunch 1 It was too late for snipe, 
for ducks, too much jmigle or none at all, anuu a 
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wliich is to be remembered that to find game you must 
halt, ‘A great truth; and as we did not do so, but 
marched incessantly I do not think wc had any right 

to d the country. I once marched in Oude with 

one of the best sportsmen in India in his day, along 
the left bank of the Ganges from Manickpore to 
Poorwah, between which places lie said his father* 
had told him, Avild cattle, the original stock of the 
Indian race, were to be found.” There were no pains 
we did not take to find them ; but we could not halt, 
heini: pushed for time ; and though by the report of the 
coiuitry people, they loere there, yet it was ahvays at 
the place we had just left, or were just going to. My 
companion held to the last that we had not disproved 
tlieir existence, and, as a sportsman, ho was no doubt 
riiiht. 

"Hut if a man will be content to please his ey^ith 
a pretty country, he’ll find one to his mind on the 
way to Titalya. There is a wood at Nichinta- 
jiore, one of the halts, with turfy glades that remind 
one of England. Wo beat it for peafowl, and it is 
the only Indian assemblage of nature’s own growth 
I have seen that could be really described by 
English aptxjllation. On the march to this place too, 
there occurs one of those enormous earth workd, such 
as are found in the jungles of Assam, supposed to have 
been hurvd roads in the ancient days when that land 
A\ as rich and populous. . The modern road runs for 
^several miles along this immense moimd, now over- 
grown with jungle ; it is, I think, a continuation of the 
fcicient high road which may be traced from near 
iDlnagepore to the desolate capitals of Pundwa (or 
Eurwa) and Gowr on the Mahanuddee, but of this 
hereafter. For, what talk I of glades and roads, 
Avith the SnoAvy Range before me ! We were injeed 
fortunate in enjoying the splendid spectacle of these 


* That must have been at least sixty years ago. 
VOL. II. 


T 
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gigantic mountains, greeting us very morning as we 
to horse, occupying our speculation during the niiircli 
— a great natural Dioroma of ever shifting sliados. 
while occasionally the dark line of the lower hills, 
molehills of nine thousand feet or so, — could he detect- 
ed cutting across the snowy mass behind them. It 
was the first time I had seen this Eastern portion ol 
the Indian Andes, and we were told they were rarel> 
visible with such distinctness. The sight of them, 
like Niagara, has no description for it. Their vastiiess 
is told in the fact that, after a certain point as yuii 
approach them, they are seen no more, the vastness of 
their satellite mountains (the molehills aforesaid) inter- 
cepting the vision : — the moral of which is that the 
nearer you come to greatness in this world, Abel, tiu 
less you see of it. 

Ti^lya is the site of an ex-cantonment, placed near 
the frontier to repel incursions of the Nepalese. It h 
situated on a sort of bluff formed by the undulatiiii: 
nature of the ground. In the low land nearer the 
Mahanuddy which runs past it, is the native villaije 
whoso name had been borrowed for the station, while 
further on, perched on a higher bluff, were the remains 
of an hotel which had suffered cataclasm, and certain 
persons of the coolee order who professed to bo buil'h 
ing another, with the curious edifice of grass and 
containing ^Ir. De Bergh, the postmaster, and hi> 
Darjeeling potatoes. There was a large ilapidatw 
Sam-Smithian bungalow near the road between tln^ 
bluff’ and the river, and The Fair, which was to bo- 
the former being surrounded by the tents of the K^ja 
of Julpaeegooree who occupied it, the latter marker 
by a nag-staff placed near certain commodious 
of temporary sheds. In the ex-cantonment, one bun* 
galow, the property of Mr. Bonnevie, who has 
BO liberally given it to the Titalya R^e stew^dsj wa? 
in repair ; it was occupied by the worthy Chief ct 
neighbouring hill-station, whose politic care had 
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ly ])lannod, as it ably carried out, the objects of this 
dLUlicriii" of the lieges. On either side this central 
])oint stretclied a goodly row of tents, emulated by ^ a 
regular cam]) of some dozen or fifteen more at a dis- 
tance to the left of the race course : in front was the 
hace Stand, a modest Mofussil structure of mat and 
bamboo, in which, however, we were merry. The 
course is on what has been the parade ground, and in 
shape a sort of oval, flattened at the extremities • 
iras^ for it is to be improved. Our Calcutta friends 
wotdd give a good deal for its green elastic turf, the 
result of the peculiar climate which I have observed 
jnan’ails all along the Himalayas at a certain distance 
irom their base. The vegetation even is peculiar, tho 
bamboo ceasing to occur in tlio lengthy straggling 
growtli of the lower lands, but springing to a diminish- 
ed altitude in such elegant feathery regularity, ^s to 
lend a most agreeable object to the Indian landscape, 
as if preparing for the further change under wliich 
it is, in the mountains, to dwindle to a dwarf.* Trees 
even have their states of transition, Abel, and the 
vanities of existence are visible in vegetables. 

But while I’m mooning garrulously in this — - 
Bless my heart, what’s that? There,— tall, dirt-com- 
plexioned, long-haired, moody, in a blanket bed-gown 
with a string round its middle? It moves loping, list- 
less, wdth a sort of purposeless walk as if the feet did 
not know what they were doing, — and there’s another 
and another, and more still I are they men and women ? 

“ Tlie earth hath bubbles as the water hath. 

And ^ese are of them ” 


• The town of Rampore in the Rohilkundee state of that name, 
of fended with, instead of wall or ditch, an impenetrable belt of 
these same bamboos, and they used to occur near Dehra in the 
, of that name : in the famine year of ’37 they all seeded and 
uie<l, leaving their edible fruit, as is the wont of this tree, say the 
natives, to aid in feeding the starving poor— “ bamboo bukfuhUh'* 
H the sailors say— in another sense. 

♦ T 2 
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certainly not of the water, for now I look af 

them more nearly, like as they are, they differ onh 
in their grades of dirt. These are Lepchas : you 
cannot tell among them which are men, whicli women," 
says the official friend. Is it not awful, Abel, to con- 
template such a lot ? A number, without a gender- 
ungrammatical humanity — how does it conjugate, I 
wonder I But see ! — come, there’s no mistake there— 
Blowzy bell in tlie East, by all that’s jolly ! Sturdy rather 
than stout, her. head uncovered, her black hair, coarse 
and scanty, tied in a slovenly knot behind her head, 
her forehead low and prominent, her little beady black 
eyes buried in her face, partly by a peculiar structure 
of the eyelid which they all have, partly by the wrin- 
kles of a perpetual laugh — her nose small and flatten- 
ed, while on either side it extends a ruddy broad ex- 
panse like the red cheek of a dirty apple ; her face 
short, her month wide, with small white teeth,— he^ 
arms bare to the sho\dder, her dress an ample decent 
wrapper of dirty blanket, with short petticoat of tlie 
same, and— no ! in my life I never saw such legs- 
the ankle is small, the unshod foot well shaped, as d 
to set off the immense proportions of the limb not 
all Ireland hath such a calf, even including Mr. 
heny, who I take it is the greatest at present there 1 
That’s a Bhoteea woman of the lower order, and 
there are three or four more like her. They lan^J 
eternally, and loll on one another, giggling like Eng 
country girls flirting in a hayfield. Can you under- 
stand them? But see, here’s something else:— ^ 
intelligent Tai*taric-faced, quiet-mannered person 
a long gown of blue broad cloth, girt with a' silk 
die ; on his head a broad flat cap frushed all roiin^ 
with what seems red worsted, like a very extensn^ 
fuzzly muffin, a staff in his hand and a fan • 
has a Chinese look, and you almost feel 
to ask him about his button, lest he should be 
darin ; — but he’s not, being only the worthy ClutJ ^ 
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interpreter. — Oli ! tlie women want four-anna pieces 
ilo they ? and shurahe? — because they are the same 
people as wo are? I observed that a four-anna piece to 
use as a neck button to their blanket wrappers, was, 
uccordiiifT to the Bhoteea fashions for Dec. 1847, the 
thing ; also that the women asked for, but the men it 
\vas that wanted, tlic liquor. A merrier people cer- 
tainly never laughed than these ! That boy there with 
the savage black dog, the fellow with the iShrewd comic 
CApression of face, is called Ayshew ; he won’t sell the 
dog but at his own price ; — ^no, hcM rather take it back 
to the liills, and then ho laughs as if it was an excellent 
joke ; — and ho won’t take service with the official 
triend,” nor go to live on the plains in spite of all his 
liooplo can say to him. They are a very interesting 
raoe, intelligent and independent, having, with all 
their simplicity, evidence of taste and skill amongst 
them: the silver ornaments on the sheath of one or 
tuo straight daggers, carried by the better order, and 
tiie cliains and trinkets plentifully bestowed about the 
l>ersons of a woman and a young girl, who seemed of 
j>ome property, were designed with even elegance. 
The lady — who was a sAe-merchant like the Honour- 
able Company, — had brought down a yak for sale, and 
the sight of the group that led the animal (a young 
one six months’ old only) to our tents,— for "the official 
Iriend” purchased it, — was worth alone in singularity 
and novelty the trip to the Fair. These women were 
perfcctljr independent and self-possessed, picturesquely 
attired m blanket stuff*, striped brown, blue, red, and 
yellow, a little dingy with dirt: their manner of loll- 
ing on one another, and their cheerful fearless laugh 
were most peculiar. I took care to learn the femSe 
itierchant’s name : it was Kirchee JLamoo ; I sincerely 
trust that she may get over the present commercial 
< rms, and sell y&ks, solvent, at many Fairs to come. 

But were these all your Fair?— Abel, we had no 
<>nd of folk— « Jews, Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopo- 
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tamia” — horse-dealers from Cabul and Candaliar— 
Hurdwar mares, and Blioteca ponies — elephants from 
uttermost parts of the earth, and • Goorkhas from No- 
pal — ^besides tribes from the hills with names it would 
take a week to learn, and all the soap in Calcutta to 
wash clean. I have been among the men of 
Sirmoor, of Gurhwal, of Bussahir, and well know the 
preference all Eastern mountaineers entertain for dirt, 
but positively these fellows more than abuse their pivi- 
lege of filthiness. Even Kirchee Lamoo, should any 
thing uncomfortable occur to her in a commercial point 
of view, would be incapable of ‘‘ white-wasli,” and 
would have to compound with her difficulties in some 
other manner. All these people had ratlicr come to 
see what was likely to be, “ with a little money in 
their hands,” like Joseph and his brethren, than to do 
any business in their own goods ; but the shop-keep- 
ers in the Fair profited no little by this, dealing lor 
money, not barter, and drove a splendid trade. Somo 
money laid out by “ the offical friend,” had a liappy 
effect, and despite all sorts of mischievous opposition, 
by rumours spread beforehand,* the experiment not 
only prospered, but succeeded. 

Meanwhile our party tried the country round lor 
game, and likely cover does it give with interyenmjl 
plain to ride a pig on that would do credit to Hurret'- 
sunken But here again our usual luck befell u?. 
The Surveyor General’s camp was but six miles froni 
us, and had been for some time about the ground 
occupied : every jungle we tried but one had been, 
the elephant tracks showed, most indefatigably beaten- 

* A party of the Hill Rangers was magnified into an 
powder for blasting purposes at Darjeeling into ap ^1 men 

project of the Fair made to appear a scheme for securing 
to carry stores and supplies into Nepal. It is by reports ' j' 
that the simple people are made to distrust the English, 
only by assembling them, as at this Fair, in face of our 
ties, for purposes of peace and profit, that they can learn to 
us, or our power. 
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and iioithcr deer nor hogs were to be found within 
any reasonable distance. One sounder of pigs we 
lound late in tlie day, and very far from camp once. 
We killed pretty near all we saw; a cow buffalo, 
liandsoinely ridden and killed with the pistol (four shots) 
])y friend Shylock, together with her calf, and a young 
bull were all the larger game we got. I, in my moon- 
ing way, was as much amused with the cutting u[> 
the carcase of that said bull by the deputies of two 
rival villages, as by anything I saw. The knives they 
used were the little sickles with which they cut the 
jungle grass; — the deputies were originally some fiftv. 
i>f a side, and every man of the hundred w^as spokes- 
man at the same time; to these the carcase deprived 
of lu'ad and legs — but- — stay — 

To these gaunt naked hungry men 
The carcase was delivered. 

So warm, so fresh it seemed e’en then 
The flesh with motion quivered I 
Then screech and jabber — cut and slash. 

And squeal and scold, and justle. 

On the half-dead meat they greedily dash 
Like vultures in a bustle ! 


You saw, oh! Abyssinian Bruce, 

Steaks cut from living cattle 
Which were then driven on for subsequent use 
Should the owner survive the battle :* 

But however long is the bow you pull 
Your singularity ceases. 

Before seven score black men round a buffalo bull. 
All cutting him into pieces ! 


With which vivid picture I leave your mind filled 
Abel, and go on to other things. Our own p^ty ba^»- 

* The gentleman Bruce aaw with this ambnlatorv 
Abyssinian soldier, whoso ingenuity should havo 
'u.hsary General to the wholf HubLe amy 
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ced ten brace and a half of floriken in the grass 
behind the old lines ; and I was there, and elsewliere 
in the neighbourhood, very fortunate in a species of 
shooting entirely new to me, as to most of us I believe. 
This was, snipe, found in tolerable plenty on perfectly 
dry ground in high grass jungle ! This peculiar loca- 
tion for a water bird was not confined to one patch, but 
was universal in grass of the kind I mention. Its pecu- 
liarity I explain by supposing good, but exposed, 
feeding gi’ound for them in the vicinity (some of it 
indeed I came acros, empty of birds, which favours 
my view), — which they frequented at night to avoid 
annoyance from hawks, lying during the day time in 
cover which guaranteed their safety. Astride on tlic 
pad of a.small elephant, I found tliis shooting very put- 
ty, mixed with partridge and now and then a fioriken. 

The races meanwhile gSt on according as has been 
reported by the worthy Secretary thereof ; arid if tlie 
running were not much, there was a certain amount ot 
sky, such as Englishmen always contrive to ^et u}) in 
connection with their great national diversion ; jmd 
there were sporting men to see, and sporting men to 
meet, and you know, Abel, how pleasant that is on a 
pleasure trip ; for a true sportsman is rai’ely, if ever, 
other than of an equable and joyous temperament,— 
full of anecdote, for his life has been passed in adveu- 
ture — shrewd, for without observation who can leai’n 
to sport ? — kindly, for if he loves to be happy himself 
he loves as much to see happiness in others, 
my right hand forget its uses, if‘ it joyed not to gr^tt 
you, dd acquaintance, — ^you, that as a youth, did m^"^ 
signally bame the great ones of that day,— ' 
Mai’jy, poor fellow, and sly Jemmy Barwell, and ok 
Bob Stevenson, the last man in India, that fought a 
niain an^ wore a pig-tail I " Return”* be your 
and welcome, in the sporting world, a pledge you 

* Mr. Return, the Turf nom-de guerre of Mr. James Grant, 
Ciril and Sessions Judge ofDinagepore, an old and stanch »portsin 
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iiovcr leave it ! And you, Mr. Villiers, too ! this is 
bringini? old times back again I — do you remember 
when Absentee — but Mr. Villiers stops me, and tells 
me to look for the start — (I quite forgot I was on the 
race course) — and sure enough there it is, and a rum 
start too : — the race is a quarter of a mile for nags 
l)oiiglit at the Fair, and there have Mr. Return, and 
“tlie official friend” got a couple of unbroken country 
fillies, and called, the one Fleur de Lis, if you please, 
and t’ other Dollahellay — nothing less — and shoved a 
sort of native groom on the one, and a sulky looking 
siiwar (on a chuhar’jamaK) on the other, and run them 
one heat in the Heaven-knows-how style of racing,— 
bolt, kick, tuni, stop, and hug-thc~rails. This time, the 
second heat — the brutes won’t face the race-stand, but 
see ! Fleur de Lis bolted through the railings, by Jove ! 
“ Go along, Dollahella^ screams “ the official friend” — 
“ chuloy jndar-sokhtu (i. e, you with the burned father, 
for, between ourselves, he’s choice in his language) ; but 
the sulky suwar, uninspired by the alleged cremation 
of his immediate ancestor, either cannot, or will not 
keep the marc’s head straight, and with the race in 
his hands, for he won the first heat, lets her swerve, 
the saddle turn, and himself to the grorind — whack I 
with the emphasis of a decadent oatsack. Forth rusheth 
Shylock, good at need, picks the oatsacky, sulky-one 
from the ‘earth, and chucks him on the bare-backed 
mare again, whence he, as in love with terra Jirmay 
falls — whack ! — a second time, on t* other side: where- 
upon Shylock (it’s catch weights) leaps himself upon 
the animal, and shakes her in handsomely, not however 
to win. What ! was he that beat the giants of old to 
be ingloriously dom on a Titalya Race-course I Perish 
the thought 1 — and lol by what manner of intuitive 
readiness I know not, — Fhuer de Lis lugged through 
the broken fence, the groom upon her again, steals 
uj)on friend Shylock, who thinks the race his 
but is beaten on the post And now on this 
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farce, near followed something like a tragedy, — witlj 
a moral to it, Tvarning us not to play the mad-cap in 
our sport. Sliylock, in pulling up the round-barrelled, 
skittish, bare-backed beast he rode, touched her 
accidentally with the spur, and instantly after came on 
the back of his head heavily on the ground, about as 
bad a sporting fall for fifteen stone to get as I have seen, 
It was all right in the end, although there w as an 
anxious ten minutes or so for us alter the tumble : bur, 
bless ye, Abel I a sportsman has twice the vitality of 
another man, the evident result of his being always 
more alive, and wider awake ; so that amid tliimi] s 
and bruises enough to demolisli the entity of any gi^ en 
number of tailors, — see the fellow ! look at the ent 
and eelish tenacity of life with which he nods to }oii 
the next day as if the head were not nearly knocked utf: 
and has the impudence to say it (that head) does not 
ache ; and sits down to the ordinary, sore bones atvl 
all, as easily as you do : bethink you a little upon tlie 
amount of pluck required to do this sort of thingj ‘ 
ponder, amid the rattle of plates and jingle of ghass^^ 
on the benefit of exerting this sort of energy, whiefj 
j)ositively effects a cure, aided by pru — No, oU 
fellow, don’t be helped to boiled beef, more tliaj 
three times to-day, and as to beer — But the clotii 
is cleared, the Secretary’s box produced, and my advice 
as to diet superseded by an anxious conversation ' j 
gi’eater interest,— next year’s races. Will there be an} • 
Will there be a Fair even ? Will you come ? or yon- 
or you ?— But some one’s tact has swamped the words 
of doubt — Mr. Shylock’s song !” — What did he sin?* 
I forget really, — but if you have a song, ’ 
take this, and think you hear him troll it away, 

Glee dances round the tent to the sound of it — 


1 . 

Hold I till I season the glass with my ditty, 

Nor crown, without meaning, the bumper to be : 
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Those that hut drink, are mere tipplers I pity. 

Too soiil-Iess coiiipaiiions for you, boys, and me; 

(dvo 1110 the tlioii^ht that inspirits the liquor. 

And ^ivc me the feeling that flavours the wine — 

And lot hope in our pulses heat higher and quicker, 
As I drink, boys, good luck to your fortunes and 
mine ! 

Yes, this is the toast shall go round at our table, 
Kor selfishly fix on one name for its call — 

And oh I happy are they that in union are able 
To drink as one nuui — Here’s a health to us all. 

2 . 

Here’s to the Chief I quick ! — his glories are fleeting, 
H hile clamour shouts praises that die in the sound 
Custom alone ’tvvas, suggested the meeting 
^Vheu butter-in- words with the bottle passed round ; — 
Here’s to the Poet ! poor soul I yon faint cheering, 
Springs feebly from voices could never combine, — 
Fur jealousy breathed mid the phrases endearing 
A taint, boys, shall ne’er tinge your fortunes and mine. 
Then quick with the toast ik it circle the table. 
Nor, &c. 

3 . 

Here’s to the Sago I thro’ the whole world of science. 
That laboured his life out obscurely and slow ; 

One cheer for pity ! he’s nailed his reliance. 

On Fame for one cheer, ere the poor devil go ; 

Here’s to the Statesman I for what to applaud him 
1 hat’s changed his fixed principle ” ninety times nine ? 
We’ll l^ve his own « lasting admirers” to laud him, ' 
lhat ne’er car’d a fig for your fortunes nor mine, — 

So quick, (fee. 

4 . 

Statesman, Philosopher, Warrior, and Poet, 

' e hunters of Honour, and shooters of Praise 
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Weary’s the work you must all undergo it, 

That tardily brings ye the laurels and bays ! 

Wiser were he that should rather petition 
His lot to be cast in less glorious a line, 

And with Sport his reward, and Content his Ambition 
Stand his luck, the year round, with your fortunes and 
mine; 

Then round with the toast let it circle the table, 

Nor selfishly fix on one name for its call ; 

Brother Sportsmen alone are by sympathy able 

To sing out as one man — Here’s a health to us all ! 

Bravo ! capital ! well sung I-— why, what uproarious 
applause I are tlicy going to have the four verses over 
again? — No, it is not the song, its something else: 
wnat’s the matter? — Fifteen gold mohurs”'— Ho'f 
much? — ^‘^All horses” — eh? there’s such a noise 1 
can’t hear — Master Mathew’s purse” — my Turst ' 
why, what the deuce! 

Conceive my astonishment, Abel, at finding that 
this was ‘‘ the official friend” broken out in a no" 
place, — sitting at the other end of the table, gidni 
purses and be d — d to him, and, — he really takes likf 
ties with people, sticking my name, my evangcHotii 
simple-minded appellation on to a profane horse raoo. 
But mercy on us, what a row ! Twenty-five 
inohurs,” cries Mr. Villiers amid renewed applause: 
— ‘‘ Thirty gold mohurs” say the Purnea men,— 
you’ve got it all down, Abel, in the Titalya race li'^- 
so why ijaakc a short story long ; — Enough.— I 
a good deal hurt, and went off to my tent to bed. 
a short time, “ the official friend” entered, smelling 
strongly of Manilla segars. 

Mathew,” said the “ oiSicial” — I have 
drinking a devil of a deal of beer.” . , t 

“ I should just think you had’ been,” replied < 
rather sulkily, as I tucked my silvery locks under u*. 
double cotton night-cap. 
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“ P>iit before I go to bed, or you to sleep, I wish to 
1^1 ve } ou 11 few ideas on the philosophy of the race 
course.” 

Do you disapprove of racing? ” asked the ‘‘ official.” 

“ \'ery much — it’s gambling, ’’—replied I, a little 
liully still. 

“ But if men don’t gamble? — running a horse you 
don't bet upon, is like liaving a billiard table where 
you don't play for money, so there’s one objection 
gone, IMathew : and if you consider the political 
value—” 

“ Oil I Lord ! ” (aside,) 

“ The political value of bringing persons of certain 
staiii}) periodically together, even a profane race, as 
you term it, becomes an engine of government ; — large 
; frontier meetings — natives of foreign territories — dif- 
fusion of respect for our power — commercial inter- 
< ourae — manufactures — shawl wool — piece goods — ” 

i^id so “ the official friend ” prosed pitilessly oh, 
baving started with “ nine stone seven ” and making 
bis run in upon ‘‘grey shirtings,” until what between 
deep and conviction, I was compelled to own, that a 
race was not such a very bad thing after all. 

And time thus slipped away, not without revels, for 
we liad to show our zeal for i\\c fair (this was the offi- 
cial friend’s one joke — 


“ For God’s sake, Abel, take it not for mine !”) 

laud tliere were dances, and junketincs, dances such as 
A like, where the heart dances as w^ell as the heels, 
A? or there is a merriment that makes me melancholy 
and you too, and many besides,— when a joyless-lookinff 
joutfa ^costs a pale maiden, and they make them- 
»‘‘lyes into a human sandwich (with angles both lateral 
and twstenor), and bounce with grave faces violently 
njuiid the room, insulting the laws of rythm in im^ 
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possible endeavours at making three, two, until lolior 
exudctli visibly on the breathless nymph’s bepc'arlwi 
shoulder, and the youth perspireth even as poets falile 
doth the bull ; — if* they looked happy I’d forgiA e thoin. 
but they don’t; — they looked tired, like a figurante 
after doing a feat, (and this is one), not like yoiiiiL' 
men and women amusing themselves. A MofibMl 
dance on the contrary is a hearty, jolly, real tliini': 
and not less pleasant is a day spent under the gnoii 
wood by some rapid stream with country games ami 
sports extempore, with Villiers to cater, the Major tr 
carve, and all to laugh and be happy. That niirtld 
infectious. Aycliew and his party, dravaguimj lioiiu 
in their idle way, see the white tents and hear tin- 
sounds of festivity ; and there they are with the lioo(»< 
that w^ere green bamboo twigs but a while ago, nnd 
the rude-cut rods that fair liands honoured with tlu-ii 
touch, and have but just thrown aside, playing 
graces, the imitative rascals, with my cigars in tlu-n' 
mouths ! 

But I tell this story vilely ; — because this wnst^'|)('t 
three days after,- — no — I’m in a narrative “fix”: 
ye, Abel, fancy that you had read what 1 am going t " 
tell you two or three pages back, and then you have it 
all chronologically : this is an Hibernian method ct 
writing history, but it has its conveniences, and I 
seriously recommend it to Mr Alison as preferable 
the system of anticipating his events. 

Well — it was one day we went out in force to 
some ravine ground covered with hfeavy jungle som? 
three miles to the S. E. : no one knew this part oj 
the country, but by the villagers’ account it abound'^ 
with wild buffalo, and was frequently, if not con'^taiiti,), 
visited, by “ the gentlemen in the striped waistcoat-^ 
There was among the party, a native gentleman, a 
meendar of Rungpoor, owner among other good ^ 
phants, of the well-known mukna, Sham Lull, wIik >• 
when tile late Mr. Bateman’s property, saved ^ 
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]ir:\( koii's life Avheii the tiger pinned him b}’’ the foot. 
Tills iiiiinial passed subsequently into the late Kaja 
Ivi^hennatii Race’s hands, wliere lie found himself in 
eum[)aiiy with a hne-gro^n and singularly tractable 
\()iingmalc elephant, called Jyo Mungul, Against 
tlii'^ companion, Sham Lall conceived the most vio- 
lent aversion, and on every occasion manifested his 
dislike by attacking him in the most inveterate man- 
ner, without however doing him serious injury, owing 
to the want of tusks: he is the finest, and the largest, 
Imt one, muhna I have seen. These two elephants on 
the Raja’s death, passed into different hands, and had 
not met for more than three years until this day I 
spenk of. One of our party who knew both those 
creatures well, warned Sham Lull’s mahout, the only 
man that can drive him, not to bring him near his 
ancient enemy who was in the field, but the warning 
was, perhaps piu'posely, disregarded, and at the pass- 
age of a small half-dry nullah, the mukna, bearing the 
howdah and guns of one of our friends found himself 
iinincdiatoly beliind the object of liis ancient hatred, 
aho carrying a howdah and four guns, both batteries 
ocing loaded. The banks of the little swampy hollow 
sloix‘d on the approach side at an easy angle of decli- 
vity, that opposite, of coarse wet sand, being abrupt, 
iind from five to six feet high. And now occurred 
an extraordinary instance of memory, rooted dislike, 
an<l vindictive cunning on the part of" the half rea- 
soning elephant” in the person of Sham Lall, who 
waiting till his ancient foe was just embarass^ in the 
s charged, him, first on the quarter, and then 
''It I the imi^tus of a rush down the declivity, full on 
ho side, so that IfyderXhij (late J^e MunguU his name 
tlm nullah^*^ ^ knocked completely over in 


Do you remember in our boy-days,— I do 
""" sensation of the rushing descent I 

fair ? I had not felt it for years, till t 


at any rate,- 
^" ing at a 


mine 
in a 
years, till that 
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(lay in the falling howdali, for I was its occiipani 
Abel : — I was standing up when Sham Lall eliarrrd 
and of course did the first thing one does in a scrim 
mage of the kind, hold the gtms from falling about, ii 
which act, holding on to the howdah sides at the saiiK 
time, my head and left shoulder came to the griniiii 
without my position being altered. It was a ciiriuii- 
one then; for my guns were above me; so coini)k‘telv 
indeed that when one of them was shaken from my 
grasp, the butt of the falling fowling piece cut my foiv- 
nead open. This however was not until Sham Lall liad 
made two or three charges, retiring up the declivity 
for fresh impetus, then rushing down, and butting tlic 
ribs of my poor prostrate beast with the thump of h pile 
driver. It was a fine siglit looking up, to see tlie 
great pink expanse of the mukna's forehead,— alw'^ 
this the mahout not half as active as he might liau* 
been with the driving iron, — then the cane howdali- 
front, — on it, a row of eight grim-looking muzzk'i 
depressed riglit at me as the elephant struck his blow, 
— and above all the handsome features of an astoni«k* 
ed griffi temporary occupant of the miikna^s back 
holding on like grim death, and quite as unconilor- 
table as myself. As the gun fell, the front of iny 
howdah began to complain, driven as we now were 
below the upright bank, and at the next cliarge, the 
crash of wood, and rending of iron, as guns aud ^ 
were forced into the sand, warned me that 
was up.” As the howdah fell away considerably 
the rearjfcl still had handsome room between its&i'^'J 
and the bank, to slip my not very obese figure, 
in an instant, i e, after one failure, I was out, and «P 
in safety. Had I not thought tlie man in the 
behind me, whom d looked for, and barely saw um^ 
the howdah, were killed, I woiil, honour bright, 
stayed to help him ; but as it was, I retreated, 
Sliam Loll should hate me for association’s a 
got behind the elephants that had crossed the nui ‘ 
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Ami now tlie assailant was at last tliraslicd off by 
bloody and effective pnnishnient with tlie Jiuncas ; — 
tlio prostrate elephant by de^rrees recovered himself, 
and reirained liis legs unaided, still bearing the 
bhattored howdah, its strong iron rail bent like cop- 
per nir(‘, its cross piece of sound timber snapped like 
rottcMi stick : my guns were picked out of the bank, 
:>n(' broken clean acri^ss nine inches below the muz- 
dt', tlie other two and the rifle unbroken, but scored 
iml knocked about, and Jilled with sand to the hreach- 
t^l, ])roof of how far and iiow forcibly we were driven, 
i lie man in the Miutmss escaped as by miracle with 
V b‘w bruises, the mahout utterly unscathed, myself 
■vith a cut forehead, and the loss of my hat which wo 
"und no where, it having doubtless been crushed 
nto the swamp under the elephant. So ended an 
id\enture which the by-standers describe, as havint^ 
>‘'ni a nasty thing to look at. One learns of these 
'“Ip, Abel, one learns the eldest of us are but 
tudents in the knowledge of great truths. 

‘‘There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Kough-hew them how we may.” . 


The sport that followed this business was of too 
rdinary a character to need record, but the occur- 
mce IS of use, as a proof to young sportsmen in this 
inintry, of the value to a man o? avoidintr flurry 
IIP ppticularly attempting to leave the hSwdah in 

iZtT This last affair, the 

lahouts with our party declared was a personal 
wilt to “the official friend” and were (saW to be) 

1 the of lot and beholl 

1 the mn • '® *''‘'®^‘®"«‘l man strbek his tents, and 

K thrnr"l’ ’^® ow way 

'Kt the place knew ns no more. I would be 

the occasion, but that ^oodSr/e rhymes^ to cr» 
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who by no means consent to abuse the use of son. 
for melancholy purposes. You insist, do you ? 
grel of the homeliest description are you doomed tu- 
look here — 

1 . 

Come, let us sup 
The stirrup cup 
Or e’er we get to horse — 

Our march begun 
Before the sun 

Commence his westward course : 

T^et on this ground 
The pledge go round 
To make it plain and clear, 

That every man 
Do what he can 
To meet again next year. 

2 . 

The dues of life. 

Or love, or strife. 

Or Nature’s common debt — 

Perchance may fall 
On one or all. 

E’er through twelve moons we get : 

To the living peace. 

And rich increase — 

To the friends that sleep a tear— 

For this we’re bound 
On this same ground 
To meet again next year, 

3 . 

Then say, farewell. 

Nor dread the spell 
That makes the word sound sad-^ 

Af thousand things 
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Each season brins^s 
Are lost as soon as had : 

But hope lives still 
And lets. not Will 
Too confident appear. 

But says, — Please God, 
On this green sod 
We’ll meet again next year.” 


Adventures, Abel, by flood and field might I 
relate, with more expositions still of the powers and 
^ allies 0^ pluck, but that I want to get home, and 
eannot even ask you to stay those two days with me 
at Dinagepore, however hospitably and pleasantly 
they were passed. We must traverse the wild coun- 
ti’}' iDefore us rapidly to our rendezvous at Maldah, 
coining all alon^ the road into contact with things 
that always make me melancholy, the neglected re- 
mains of ancient civilization. Here you fall in again 
with the remains of the great earthwork ro^, leSing 
Irom the ancient capital of Bengal to the foot of the 
Himalas, that has been bridged handsomely where 
required, with structures of squared granite and good 
inasomy. The ruins of a very large stone bndge 
approached by a fine causeway, lie at Pathurgatha 
on the banks of the Tangon, and I only met with 
one of these interesting . structures in any state of 
completeness, not far fropi Parwah. Large tanks, or 
rather artificial lakes occur in this country, which is 
undulating, and where points in the highest ground 
being selected for the formation of these great re- 
servoirs, a collection of water is obtained sufficient to 
irrigate an immense extent of rice land. We only 
tound one of these immense works fairly surround- 
by fertilised land to an inhabited country, and the 
magnitude of it may , be estimated when I mentioft 
that on the N. W. comer of the bund, stand the 
ruined houses, and deserted vats of an entire indigo 
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factory. The liigli road (?) or track, or patli of mo- 
dern days repudiates all connection with the ancient 
bund, and makes its way through — 

"Over the hocks, in he goes I — hurrah! fifteen 
stone in diflficulties ! ” 

Rolling and wading,- Homo Barbatus, mounted lucki- 
ly on an English horse of some power, pushes throiii;li 
and Master Mathew follows as he can. But truly 
this high road craves wary riding, and as we cross 
another of these shallow treacherous latches^ (as they 
call them on the Borders,) yonder laden bullock, 
that shyed at my pony, is bogged to the shoulder, 
but a fathom from the one track. In the Makla dis- 
trict the country lies higher, and the road is well 
cared for, but would be better, and always passnhk 
were the old bund repaired; while as you near riir- 
wa, or Pundwa (Pawlooa, seat of the old Pandoo 
Rajas), you come upon a curious causeway, broad as 
an ordinary road, composed of brick set on edge, of 
admirabl# quality, put together with the utmost 
regularity and compactness. The more distinctly it 
is determined, the deeper and denser does the jungk 
grow ; or in other words, the more perfect it appears 
approaching the ancient site of the great city, the 
more is the traveller impressed with the sense of 
desolation "amid the high places that have been.’’ 
There is a peculiarity in this interesting relic wliich 
gives one a hint as to the an(j|ent mode of traffic of the 
country, in the fact that the ruts, sparingly visibly, ar® 
evidently of modern times, whence it ensues that 
pack-carriage was of old the only method of transport 
employed, as, on this line, it is to this day, almost 
exclusively, — and for a good reason. The road here 
is like a channel ent through the densest kind o 
brake and thickest jungle. It is sinuous, offering 
tiost picturesque effects ; and many and many » 
as he turns a bend in the way, on his early iuornm|; 
march, will the sportsman see before him jungle fo'' > 
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uut ill the dusty way, seeking for fallen grain, or 
carrion, of which all "the gallinacious tribe of birds 
are very avid.* I observed in these jungles that the 
cock bird was oftener seen than the hen: with the 
plieasaiit every where, and usually where I have met 
jungle fowl, the hen is the bolder bird. She is — But 
let me suspend my disquisition, for here in the first 
opening that has for miles occurred in the verdant wall 
of bamboo that has hemmed in our narrow way, stands 
a b>fty and most striking edifice, — it is the Adeena 
Musjid, alone left standing where a city stood, ho- 
noured by Rennell with a special place on the map of 
Bengal, though there it stands alone in the silent 
jungle. 

It has been an oblong building of considerable 
extent, roofed with small domes, of which I think 
three or four complete the breadth of the structure; 
of these, the tradition is, there were three hundred and 
fifty, which means simply a great number. Both 
extremities of the structure are in total ruin, over- 
grown with tree jungle, and impracticably closed to the 
eurious by rubbish, trees, and bramble. The centre 
(roofless) comprises ' the kihleh, or recess pointing tb- 
wa^s Mecca, and the mimber or pulpit ; the dtitude 
of its roof has Bfeen much superior to that the 
win^, and the entire wall on either side and above 
the doorlike hollow of the shallow recess, is loaded with 
■ornaments of the most elegant character, and inscrip^ 
hons, ill texts from the Koran, in a sort of toghruh 
^Titing, most exquisitely cut ; above the whole is 


ofl preserve in England, theoarcMe 

murrain close under the park palion 
thrown?? brutes always creep to perish, without 

‘^bout It ? %ie instincts of the tribe am 
rah Mohun Pass (into the De^- 

rah J^n) flushed a cock and hen of the Aalkhe nheasant r+W 

^ ^ multiply in- 
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an elaborate arabesque in wbich a certain si<,m sliow- 
ed that tlie skill of a Master Mason had planned it. 
The pulpit with its canopy, steps, and railing (broken 
and partly removed) is of a hard sandstone, cut into 
minute rosettes of a delicate pattern, all over the sur- 
face. The eastern wing, still roofed, has beneatli it, 
isolated in the open space, a noble floor of black 
marble slabs, supported on low and very inassivt* 
columns of the same, on which, connected by longitu- 
dinal rough-hewn beams of the same costly material, 
the platform lies. Here is another luhleh, with fresh 
ornament, and more inscription, and along the cornice, 
and in each of the little domes overhead, a profusion 
of decorative sha])es is lavished in stucco, and terra 
cotta, for hrkk is not the word. On the exterior, 
the structure shows the basement of granite for eight 
or ten courses of stone, and then masonry of the 
admirable closeness and finish, partly covered with 
fine stucco, and relieved with ornamental niches. 
Abel, this is rather a prosy account of the place, hut 
as a sporting tour produced this, the only written 
description attempted of it, let tlie Sporting Rcrkic 
liave the credit of the production,' which subscriber-^ 
are not called upon to read. Ho with the beard, and 
I fastened our horses to the ruins ontl5de, and. entered 
the desolate place. From a tree that grew, slight, 
and sickly, to a great height mid the central nrins 
came a straiige noise with shaking and rustling, h- 
was a large old lungoor, that seemed triumphing, lih<- 
the spirit of the forest, that the waste had reconqnere<j 
the populous spot from ‘man. Owls shall dwell 
there,” thought I, **and satyrs shall dance therein 
WHS a curious practical comment on the real meaning 
of a much disputed passage, for there was the satyr 
dancing. Brambles, and the hooked thorny bam hot) 
called bifre-bans by the natives prevented much explor- 


Isaiah xiii. v. 21. 
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The marble flooring is much ruined having been 
plundered in masses : a gentleman who has been resi- 
dent near half a century at Malda remembers it perfect : 
—a ehokeydar could not be spared to protect the beau- 
tiful ruin, nor the Government that plans schools 
ol (kv^ign and art” try to preserve this exquisite speci- 
men of both I Don’t be angry— we’ll poetise instead — 

These solitudes 

Are vocal with the echoes of the past 
To ears that hear aright. The creeping fowler 
'fhat threads their thorny brakes, pauses oftime 
As sudden floats the moist fresh breath of water, 
(iratefully, on that dense and lazy air : 

This following, in the forest, at his feet, 

'fill then unseen, behold ! a sliapely lake, 

Well worth the name, tho’ man, not nature made it; 

A trancpiil sight, yet sad; — the idle fish hawk 
So clamorous from yon tree, and waterfowl 
That flap, and swatter in the mimic mere, 

Arc all of life he sees there : — and yet myriads 
Sweated to delve this work, that myriads more 
drink, and live. 

WTiat sound ? a sound of home 
And habitation in these wilds ! ’Tis so ! 

For tho’ the call be hoarse and low, ’twas thine, — 
Gallant and gay, thou gentleman of BLrds — 
bold Chanticleer ! — The fowler turns, 
breaking brief meditation. 

Braggart bird, 

bike other biped br^garts — crowing too loud 
And out of season, thou’rt thine own undoing — 
bhe not the patience of the stalking savage, 

Stalking for food, not sport, had found thee lying, 
b nwary, in thy haunts. No homestead-denizen 
h this, but of that race, which having lent * 

Its progeny to man, shamed of the act, 
b‘cs him that slaved its offspring. Wild and shy, — 
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A broken stick, a falling leaf, a sound 
That’s unakin to habit, and he calls 
His feathered mates, far scarring thro’ the woods 
That with their hooked officious hinderance grasp, 
And hold pursuers back, — true guardians these 
Of things that trust their keeping ; — ‘the hard soil 
Favours the racing fugitives, — they're gone 
Or ever they were seen I And yet, wild bird, 

That soil’s compacted of such elements 
As erst made fanes, and i)al aces, —and thou 
Waryest of creatures, crow’st where was a city ! 

There’s only a village there now, a poor place, the 
seat however of a haiidsoinely endowed serai for tra- 
vellers. We beat the jungle with great perseverance 
on foot for jungle-fowl. I was well equipj)ed to face a 
thick Indian cover having a shooting dress* for the 
purpose which I strongly recommend, but it was vain 
to attempt surprising this game in such lying. I heard 
plenty of them, but saw none. In more open and 
smaller cover, jungle fowl with a spaniel and a knv 
beaters, give excellent shooting. We got some birds 
however though with considerable trouble, by stalking 
tliem when they came out in the evening to feed. 

At Nuwasb-gunj we found the camp of the young 
native magnate, whom the official friend had been so 
anxious to come up with. It lay commodiously located 
in a tope of trees along tlie bank of the Mahanuddee 
and consisted of between two and tliree thousand men. 
The turn out” was unexceptionable, and the perfect 
order, quiet, and discipline that reigned througlm'i^ 
every part of it, edifying to bdhold. There was no 
straining for effect, nor silly assumption of gi’andeur, 
nor none of what the ** official friend” (one day when he 


* A smock frock of strong conrso dark tartan, rirt with a Ic® 
thcr bolt : light trowsers with no braces, and loose leathern stoc 

tng gaiters ; in the Hills, let a loonyce supplant the belt 
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unbent and became human) — called the shabby- 
bplondaeious,” about it It was just a gentleman going 
out, as you or I would, on the scale /lis means permit- 
ted ; and if he had fifty elephants instead of five, 
twenty tents for two, and paid his own escort, he was 
)ust as (piiet and simple about it, as you or I under 
the single protection of Chor lluklish that smart fellow 
the Magistrate lent us, and who stole my seal ring. 
There was a small bazaar even established of country 
clotlis, trinkets, and small groceries, and crowds of 
people from the villages about surrounded the camp 
to stare at the tents, the elephants, and most of all, 
tlie moimted troopers, until — happy people! — the 
youthful magnate himself came forth on his way to 
the shooting-grounds, and then those that saw him 
sdtl they had hlid durra hiikht, i, e» great good for- 
tune, and back went they, happy, to their villages 
^igain. 

There was an individual however, who, with the 
Hindoos somewhat divided popular admiration, and 
tills was — the y&k. Immense care was taken of him 
'■>n the march ; he travelled chiefly by night and in the 
Iriendly company of two hill cows purchased also at the 
l^air ; it was astonishing liow in a few days he acclim- 
atised himself, and travelled loose although in so new a 
*]oad, as tame and docile a beast as I liave seen. His 
lavourite dainty was gooTy or coarse sugar ; he knew 
tliose that brought it for him, and with the roughest 
tongue that bovine beast ever boasted of, licked the 
hand that fed him as though he would have flayed it 
ht his gratitude, a troublesome sort of “ skin-deep 
affection,” Abel, which I eschewed/ Yet other tro- 
phies from the fair were no less ostentatiously exhibit- 
^ '1 ;~-a horse bred in the Usufzye country (he was 
' <dle<l Candaharee, but the official friend denounced 


* This poor beast died in less than two months after leaving 
'ne hills. 
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tlie imposition), — a skewbald cob {yahoo) of Candn- 
liar, such astlic late Mr. Ducrow would Jiavc paAMicd 
Widdlcomb to become possessed of; — a pair of camels 
that had “eaten three waters,” i. c. passed three 
seasons in uiigenial Bengal ; Dollahclla and Flcnr-de-lh, 
tliose celebrated racers; an elephant of excellent sliaix- 
Tarim P'laree for no reason on earth; and tanyims and 
ponies of all sorts, oiito’sorts, and no sorts at all, coni- 
pleted the singular collection, the greater part of the 
latter being private property. But among the lot the 
strangest to me was a specimen of what Mr. Bl} th 
w'ould call homo sentknSf a poor Candaliaree horse- 
dealer, that had lost at the fair by gripes, his last horsi* 
of three, all dead, unsold. “ The official friend” 
anxious lest this ill-luck should deter the loser’s friemh 
and countrymen from resorting to theiiair next winter, 
and took him off with him under assurance of somu 
such nod, sign, phrase, or expression as means a va>t 
deal— to those that understand it. 

He was a sharp merry fellow was this horse-dealer, 
of some thirty years old, cheerful and shrew'd : he had 
notliing left but his clothes, liis swmrd, and his servant, 
except a vicious dun cob, shrewxlly suspected of an 
inclination to glanders, therefore taboded from our 
camp. His clothes he carried for the most part about 
him, comprising under gannents multifarious, of 
doubtful texture and decided dirt; trow^sers ditto iwV- 
ed into a curious laced buskin of half-tanned leather; 
his upper coat had been yellow with a fur binding, 
and over all was thrown a napless camel’s hair choyob 
or narrow cloak. Thus, with a ragged turban ot 
coai’sc flowered muslin to complete all, lie stood before 
the magnate. 

“ Your name ?” 

He gave it. 

“ Your country and business?” 

He answered to both. 

“ Your wpts ? ” 
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“ I am a Mussulman in distress — Mooslim-i” 
muzhm — in a strange land.” 

“ What will take you home ? ” 

'Flic man sighed and was silent. 

“ It' I may observe in the presence,” said one of the 
hystanders, a confidential servant of the magnate, — 
“ tliis stranger is in debt: lie owes one liundred 
ni])ecs in Poorunnea, and three hundred and fifty 
ill lienares.” 

And Master Mathew spoke in surprise and said — 

‘‘Ah/ / K/ianuh-hu-dosh — oh! thou with house on 
thy shoulders, thou vagabond, — is this word true?" 

iViid he answered, and others too ; and the story was 
true every word of it, as appeared from information 
irained long previously ; upon which the young mag- 
iiate said in a quiet gentle voice, a little hurri- 
edly. 

“ Pay his debts, and give him three hundred rupees 
to g) home with.” 

Would I were born a magnate, Abel, to say such 
Words! but you, vagabond aforesaid, what say you to 
them? — what say you who, to the utter shame of our 
<'oiiimercial morality, are allowed to wander through 
the country, free, a Candaharee, with the way home 
open to you, and debt to leave behind you in Bengal, 
‘tud Behar too? what say you? 

“ I will go pay my debt at Poorunnea, and pay my 
‘lebt at Benares, and get to Shikarpore quick, and up 
the Bolan Pass before the heats begin, and go tell 
them at Chandahar there are great hearts in Bengal” 
spoke the grateful man with an energy not un- 
fathetic 

“ And bring back a nag or two for next year ? ” 
^tiggested the official friend.” 

“ Sfuiyiid^ answered the horse dealer with a re- 
lapsed twinkle of intelligence — (e. e, perhaps, u e, won’t 
^ •) and so he made obeisance, and got to horse, and 
"ent his way. 

w 2 
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Wc had in tlie neiglibourhood of this camp, and at 
Peergunge in particular, some excellent sport with 
deer, partridge and buffalo, making a good bag. Shy- 
lock rode Alchymistf one day after a noble bull buffalo, 
and two cows, single handed; the jungle was heavy, 
the ground very bad, and the run long, but he ocn- 
trived to separate the lot and despatched one of the 
cows that charged him with a single pistol shot 
he was lucky enough on the same day to get a hog deer 
on the open and spear him after a pretty run. 
The novelty to me was killing a lot of that splendid 
game commonly called chicore,” and which I hav( 
heard in the Upper India termed “ Ghagra partridge," 
the word chicore” being there more properly applietl 
to the red-legged pai'tridge of the hills. My impress- 
sion is that this bird is not a true partridge, but the 
grey fr^ncolin of Col. Sykes (Franc Ponticeriamis) 
which he describes as common in the Dukluui. 
The question merits attention, and should be de- 
cided. 

Breaking up our camp we marched down the Ma- 
hanuddec, enjoying sport as good as could be had so 
early in the season, the grass jungle being too thick 
positively for game to lie in, and rendering it hard to 
see ground-game when found ; I performed the feat 
however one day of killing a hare from the howdali at 
fifty yards with a single ball; — and then like a friend 
of mine, who once made the best shot at a riflo-niw*t- 
ing in Hanover, — ^took care not to fire at another. W e 
had the excitement one day of a find of tigers at Ro- 
hinpore in excessively thick cover, an accidental ren- 
contre in the jungle with aline of forty-two elephanfcj 
I say tigem in the plural, as I think we come upon a 
family going back to theforest from a nullah, “ return- 
ing to town from a watering place,” like tigers at home. 
The one we killed, and lost, lost I grieve to say by the 
misbehaviour of the best elephants in Lower Beiiga , 
« — was a young one, up to which after he was wounded. 
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uinl, breaking the lino, ran back, wo could not get 
eiVht picked elephants to move, until too late : they 
di<l not turn, b\it backec^ in the most strange panic, 
iinr could cither piinishmeht, or encouragement make 
them move. I believe the mahouts really did tlieir 
duty : they had no reason for not doing so, as wo had 
heen holding our guns very straight, and one of us at 
any rate was a known sportsman to them, as good 
^Yit]l the gun as in the saddle : so that their fear liacL 
nothing to do with our failure. They said that tlio 
elephants had had pot seen, nor smelled the rank scent 
of the beast for four years, and hence their hesitation : 
this at least was the opinion of Khyratee, the mahout 
tor many years of the noble elephant, Secundur Guj, 
oil which I was mounted, a fellow well Jenown for dar- 
in^f coolness to our sportsman hereabout, and himself 
an excellent shot. I believe myself the instinct of the 
animals told them that wo wero shooting out of season, 
inasmuch as the thickness of the cover at this time of 
year exposed them to the dangers of an unseen attack 
|n)m our striped friend,” which they were not will- 
■ng to incur. This view is confirmed by the admira- 
manner in which they behaved in the latter portion 
the year,* and is another argument against going 
'’Ut too early. 

This jungle about Rohinpore and Chuppye, is I 
^hink as thorough jungle in the sense of waste and 
'ksolation as any I have seen in India. Moving 
along the line of march in my way, riding my own 
t^uliar hobby, amusing myself with a thousand spe- 
culations, it struck me, fancifully, as though — but hold! 
here’s what I mean— 


fhe number of tieers shot in the past season has been consi- 

a well-known sportsman, Mr. Y , 21; Lt. CoL-W 

party 8 in nine days ; Nawab Sufdur AH and party, 18, are 
items in the list of sport. The last-named gentleman, al- 
his left arm, shattered by a gun bursting, is amputated 
Yiow the elbow, shot nine of his bag alone. 

w 3 
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The jungle’s waste, the jungle’s wild. 

The jungle’s dark and dreary — 

No sport our lengthened march beguiled 
To make the way less wear*^ 

A strange and solemn air hangs round 
Of silence and of mystery. 

As if we paced some ancient ground 
Demanding wondrous liistory : 

The grass is reedy, rank, and dry 
That the coarse soil produces. 

As nature in an atrophy 
Were drained of all lier juices : 

Few green leaves still ai’e green enow 
To grace the sapless bushes, — 

And stiff and stark the wild dates grow 
Midst sick and sallow' rushes. 

The pcepul, monarch of the scene. 

Alone doth deign to flourish. 

Proud in his melancholy green 
That all sad thoughts doth nourish ; — 
With self-perpetuating shoot 
Down speed to earth his minions, — 
Like branch-usurpers, take new root, 
And lord o’er fresh dominions. 

The plashy margent of the pool 
Is rank with noxious herbage, — 

Food nor for insect, beast, nor fowl, 
Mere vegetable garbage : 

The deer frequent these wastes no more 
The tigers have forgone it ; 

The hogs e’en vote the place a bore. 
And turn their tails upon it 

The waters that there prisoned lay. 
Dark, weedgrown, foul, and fetid— 
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(Like a hellbroth brewed of rotten hay 
]5y suns unwholesome heated) — 

Are li(iuor of uncertain birth 
Nor of cloud, nor fountain daughter — 
hut tlie drainage- juice of that arid earth 
That hath sweated unearthly water 1 

All 1 is this a piece of the world of old — 

Of tlic earth antideluvian. 

An extant example of what we’re told 
May be found in rockvS Peruvian? 

Uf the wastes, and the grass, and the trees tliat Ir.ue 
been, 

(At least all the geologists say so) 

Now preserved in nature’s own magazine 
Neath the peaks of Chimborayzo ? 

It is !~for low I there’s a beast of the time — 

A Saurian I Buckland’s own lizard, — 

Asleep there digesting his crocodile chyme, 

M^ith his antideluvian gizzard I* 

And lo I there’s his hole ’neath that thorn clad 
bank 

Hound which the air is pregnant 
With Stinks so stercoraciously rank, 
f hat my nostrils wax indignant ; — 


I m right : — there’s no modem smell like this — 
No Very fishlike and ancient, — 
lAX'val with Queen Semiramis 
>> bo’s by various authors mentioned ; 

1 13 the scent of the plague in the land of Kish, 
No bad men scarce could go by ’t, — 
m the smell of the fish 

Whose liver was burned by Tobit 


* Mathew, Mathew, — this is very praeadamite anatomy ! — A. E. 
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Tis a bit of Earth’s crust that’s been unexplored, 

Nor by earthquake knocked topsy-turvy — 

That’s escaped the ken of the Revenue Board, 

And the Trigonometrical Survey ; 

It bears no more, does this old vii’gin soil, 

Tlian a virgin of forty-seven, 

Who leaves dreaming of Hymen to reading of Hoylu. 
While a methodist damns her to heaven. 

There are two slip down from their elephants, 
(Mammoths here were the fitter riding !)— 

And creep stealthily up to the monster’s haunts, 
’Neath the sad-grey sedges hiding ; 

Beiiind the shoulder, — and then you can’t fail 
Thus they aim at the sleeping Saurian, 

Who lies making a true-lover’s knot with his tail 
In dreams fisliiiy-epicurean.« • 

Sharp fly the balls, — ^writhe goes the beast, 

Snapping with vast jaws vainly, — 

Plunging the pool into foamy yeast, 

As it guTphs liis length ungainly ! 

Hard hit — bad luck — he was our’s by rights ! 

While thus they talk, and load, on, — 

Mathe^ thinks them two Praeadamites 
Slaying an Iguanodon I 

* « * 

No, my dear Abel, I can send you no more, although 
we had excellent sport, for I only undertook to show 
you how I went to the fair, not how I came home 
So good bye, old fellow ; I must leave off doing “ the 

amiably-garrulous” on our good friend Mr. ’s 

cellent Serampore paper, and'do a little of the bland- 
ly-concise” on foolscap alas — for " the official friend. 

Master Mathew. 


* The “ official friend” I may remark, perhaps unncessarily} 
the aher-eyo of M. AL 
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Act I. 

The conversation, my dear Mr. East, which- we 
had ^?()me months ago, had, believe *me, in no sort 
jiassod from my memory. 

Yh)u now write to ask me why Falstaff, when he 
iiK'ets tlic ‘‘ Merry Wives” in Windsor Forest slionld 
^ay, — “ let it thunder to the tune of f/reen sleenfs ; ” 
and also what is the meaning of ancient Pistols ; — 
“under which King, Bezonian?^^ You say truly 
that there is no exinanation extant of these phrases, 
despite of infinite commentaries. Now, ray dear sir, 
1 have always observed that a clever man is the un- 
'•"iiscious cause of much nonsense; and if it so be with 
uiie simply clever, how much more in the case of genius 
''Inch, not to speak it profanely, may well be termed 
divine? Yes — even Knight’s edition tells us that the 
ords to the famous tune of areen sleeves, which it gives 
die notes of, arc lost, and adds that Ellis in his Enir- 
lisli Poets gives sonnet'^ set to the air; but, would 
you believe it? — this sonmt is an old jolly rollicking 
hallad of nineteen verses long, beginning — 

Green Sleeves was all my joy — 

Green Sleeves was my delight — 

Green Sleeves was my hart of gold 
And who but Lady Green Sleeves ? 

jn short, the very old ballad which was jirinted as 
long ago as 1584 ; and for the air, it is an old Italian 
^antella of an erotic character, called Panno verde. 
Green cloth,* and tlfe exact tune, by’r lady, that 


y I Hecker’s Epidemics of the middle ages. (Art. Tarantula 
I"'- II. the hysteriaca affected different colours, and those of a vo- 
upiuous temperament always green; hence the name of the air 
P “yed to them during their fit. 
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file graceless fat knight wonld have had running in 
his pate when he foregathered in the forest with Mrs 
Page and Mrs. Ford 1 

And as for the word Bezoniariy which is termed in 
Knight’s edition (2nd Part, Henry VI. Act. IV. sc. 
II.) “a term of* contempt of somewhat uncertain dn- 
rivation,” it is simply pure Spanish, from whicfi 
language the marriage of her sister Mary, had canscil 
the introduction and common use in Elizabeth’s tinn', 
of many military terms in England. Pistol uses it 
as plain bombast, in his extravagant way, to a drunken 
foolish country gentleman ; but it is placed in sad 
earnest in the mouth of the great Duke of Sulfolk, 
applied to the ’longshore watcr-thicvcs that are about 
to murder liim 

« these paltry, servile abject dredges ! 

this villain here. 

Being captain of a pinnace, threatens more, 
Than Bargains, the strong Illyrian pirate ! ” 

and then, with the natural, and I confess to me afiect- 
ing, indignation of the gentleman mis-handled bv a 
sort of snobs, ho parallels his case with those groat 
men who have died at the hands of common sworders, 
banditti, bastards, savages, and pirates — 

Great men oft die by vile Bezonians : ” 

That is, hacked to death under the base blade of 
a bisono, which, as you look to your dictionary, my 
dear Mr. East, you will find to mean a raw fello'v, 
impractised; — or as we should say in these days,— 
a recruit, who stands necessarily lowest in the milimry 
estimation of soldiers. ^ 

These answers to your questions, good Mr. Abel» 
lead me very happily into the subject-matter upon 
which we talked some time since ; lor if as in theso 
instances, and sorces more beside, the very words ot 
Shakspehe have rested without a trushman or m' 
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tki’iu’ctor,* wliat shall be said of the meaning and 
of Ids phrases, — and hmo shall these be under- 
stood? So would inquire the world at laro;e, but 
this i>not the way you or I talk; — for the mode to 
put the query is not hotCy but hy 7chom? If I were 
to pull a fellow up, and ask him categorically the 
iiii'iiiiijig df every word he uses in what he calls English, 
—put the case, eh? — and in like inajiner, when he 
hH’ourses in the words of him who is the King of all 
KiiuHsli, our Master, Shahsjwre — how would he reply ? 
Ihit, Sir, it is the spiritual, and not the verbal, com- 
prehension, that is the pith of language with human 
i*eini£s; and in like sort do men of sj)irit understand, 
tliouoli they cannot explain, the verbal vehicle' of our 
Master’s intent, his, who more than any other human 
b'ing hath spoken intelligibly to the human hearts of 
ill men. I knew an actor, sir, and extant is he to 
tlii^davjby’r lady, — who played you in the toppingest 
I'iu’ts of tragedy with the most passionate and cxcel- 
kiit effect, and discoursed divine poetry with emphasis 
:ai(l discretion, and yet he, beyond a general idea of 
dx* meaning of his text, and a correct ear that gave 
lihn the musical rhythm of the words, would have 
T^^ade a right sorry hand at a critical exposition ; — nay, 
''ii’j I once knew another (dead, poor fellow now), who 
stage-struck with the character of Macbeth 
"Ilyred to go, and would have gone, eight hundred 
’idles and back again for the pleasure of playing the 
— and yet who, wdien he did play it, where he 
Was, and not ill too, — coming to the words — 

‘ I pall in resolution’ 

a tcrrihle tug at the empty air, and informed the . 


IV, 1 is the real English word, as see in Sir .Thomas 

letters (he was ambassador in Paris) to Henry the Eighth; 
the Italian— turjuman and dragoman the Persian, 
Arab, and ray friend the grammatical quarter-master of 
*8tfa N. L, mootarujjim. .Curious I — M. II. 
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audience that Macheth then and there, did pull 
resolution, doubtless as a stock for the stand-u}) 
with Macdutf that he knew was shortly to follow 
And yet that man understood Shakspere, bein^f; 
man of energy and spirit — his way truly, but he \in 
derstood him. For it is tlie power of sympatliisini 
in what Shakspere’s men and women talk ^boiit thai 
makes their language intelligible, — their langunge I 
say, for, “ when do we hear, ” as has been well asked 
“ the individual voice of the man William Sliakspcre."’ 
It is the voice of the world, and the sound of its j)assion 
and the breathing of all animated nature that we lieiir 
and who can interpret that pri’thee ? A fellow that pore* 
in some dull room of some dark house in some dingy 
town over stale dictionaries, emending printer’s errors 
of past days by his present conjectures, preferring 
words and syllables to meanings? — an unsavoury 
fellow in moirldy linen with tea be-slubbered, 
black breeches, worn in the hinder end by the habi- 
tual abuse of easy chairs ? I have studied the wliuk* 

f eneration of such, good ]Mr. East, and declare witli 
logborry that they are most tolerable and not to 
endured.” Your scholar, sir, or he that calls him* 
self such, Johnson included, — ay, — the whole lot of 
them from Theobald to Monck Mason, are not the 
men to understand or to interpret Shakspere ; they 
began with him in former days at the wu'ong end, in 
so much tliat a recent clever writer doubts whether 
Shakspere is destined really to be understood until 
in days yet to come If D’Avenant, w^ho at the ex- 
pnse of his mother’s honour, the scoundrel, caller! 
himself our Master’s son — , 

, (You the Sun’s son, you rascal — you be damnw- 
as Fielding makes Phoebus say to Phaeton! D’Ave* 
nant. Sir, altered his plays for the stage ! Drydcni 

* Notico on Titus Andronicus. — Knight 
t North British Review— Art. on Ah-ici’s Shakspere. 
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L‘\cii Dfyden, turned the exquisite Tempest into a 
wilderness of bawdry I Colly Cibber re-wrote Lear ! 
GaiTick emended the Master’s verses 1 and Goldsmith, 
a poet, Goldy sneered at them altogether ; for the 
which sin he hath since been edited by Mr. Drink- 
water Bctlmnc; whereby the vexed manes of the 
King of English are at last appeased by the odour of 
tliat great sacrifice. But this hath been tardy retri- 
bution, and all the time the above outrages were 
going on, the band of closet-men were hard at work 
misunderstanding him with all their might. We are 
only now beginning to make men comprehend — we, 
I say, tlie men of action, active, or actors in short, — 
that the lively presentment of character must be read 
by the mind’s eye of the world, not through the spec- 
tacles of a book worm ; and that tlie explanation ot 
natural things must be found in the book of nature, and 
not, Heaven help us, in the abominable thing, a dic- 
tionary, that great alms-basket of words, out of which 
the dry pate of solemn, unimaginative fools doth try 
to beg conclusions. In short, sir, we are now after 
some couple of probationary and purgatorial centuries, 
in a fair way to show mankind that our Master being 
naturally a gentleman, essentially a philosopher, and 
the First of Boets by divine inspiration, was also, — and 
was mcessarily the moment he willed it, — as excellent 
tn his character of a Sportsman as he was in all else I 
We must take him out of doors into the fields to com- 
prehend him — ^no closet work, sir, will do it— none, 
^ir? none. 

But here objects one of those worthy gentlemen in 
black breeches, whom I have termed unsavoury, — 

‘ what I do you give us no credit for our pains-taking 
labour of setting together the disjointed members of 
the great p»et, — now falsifying the folio editions, 
Qow quarrelling with the quartos, — crossing the t’s, 

dotting the i’s,— and putting the plays and the 
poesies legibly before you ? — do you.” But I arrest 

VOL. II. 
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the course of these queries, and answer, taking the 
gun gracefully from the hand of our friend Asrnodm, 
or Momitaincer, or Hotspur, or whoso it may be — and 
I say to the unsavoury one — 

One man invented this ; — another mark me, 

Did put the parts together ; — but a third 
Must understand, and use it. Of these three 
Which is the mechanician? 

Watch that exit, Mr. Eastl did ever you sco 
dumb foundered domini exhibit dumb show more 
eloquent ? lie pinches his lip, he looks at his slioi - 
string, (which is as usual untied), — he rubbetli liis 
forehead, — ^nay, he would speak, but even his o^\ri 
dear words play traitors and help him not, — and at 
last he retires, musing doubtless m his manner, wliere- 
fore learning should not bring with it the faculty ot 
apprehension, — and how it is that men of apparent 
(Careless habit should be the first to seize on dominant 
meanings, and the truth of things ? What says to thu 
tlie solver of all mental mysteries ? ' 

The strawberry grows underneath the nettle : 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighboured by fruit of baser quality : 

And so the prince obscured his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt, 
Grew' like the summer grass, fastest by night. 
Unseen*, yet crescive in his faculty. 

It must be so ; for miracles are ceased ; 

And therefore wo must needs admit, the means 
How things arc perfected.* 

Now let me observe that tliis contusion 
greatly in favour of the man of general action, 


Henry V., act 1, sc, 1. 
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sportsman so to say ; for here our Master looks only 
the vague attribute of wildness in Prince Hal, 
\slii( h might, but did not, disqualify him from high 
luhievomcnts ; and Shakspere’s Prince Hal is uM 
iinly, which we arc not; — and he was no sportsman, 
whereas we — . I leave you to conclude the sentence. 
Prince Hal’s highest projected exploit is the boast 
repurted of him, that he 'would — 


“ From tlic commonest creature pluck a glove, 
And wear it as a favour ; and with that 
Ho would unhorse the lustiest challenge.” * 


dhe which act, even in the event of success, would 
hu\o been ungentlemanlike, and therefore not that 
ot a s[)ortsman ; while it is remarkable that amid all 
the endless play of wit, the varied allusions, th^ in- 
'•vliaiistible fun current in the society of Hal, FalstafF, 
and their companions, our Master does not 
introduce one sylvan idea, one conception of the coun- 
tiy, one reference to heart, hawk, or hound, crammed 
his dialogue among gentlemen is usually with such 
J nodes of illustration. The horse is with them a 


jiiorc roadster; their fight is highway-robbery, or 
hrawls about the inns of court ; and Poins the prince’s 
has hut the bully’s excellence, that “ he is a 
tall fellow of his hands.” It is truly much to conceive 
Intent noble spirit drawing good out of all tliis, and 
turning even' wisdom: but yet Shakspere shows us 
Was done, its process and result ; whereat let 
who would, and who do, comprehend him, rejoice 
^catly; as the hidden meaning tells us — if from 
•iftion and resolution of mind such things may be 
Pduced in the impure purlieus gf an impure city, 
low much more not from the action, the spirit, and 
I’osolution of a like man in the country, nature’s field? 


X 2 


* Eicbard II., act 5, 8C. 3. 
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that is, from a sportsman whose pursuits are sound 
and wholesome, not an idle debauchee? Withliis 
usual exact truth to every circumstance of life, when 
he does set Prince Hal to advantage as a manly fellow 
on horseback, it is only as a manage rider, an ac- 
complishment which, as is well known, formed in 
those days a great part of the whole education of a 
man of rank ; and in the extravagant way in which 
his admirers speak of his feats, being said to — 

Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury ; ' 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat 
As if an angel dropped down from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship.* 

^ in this I say our master slily lets ms, who twig 

the thing, into the fact that Prince Hal, living in 
Ivondon mways as he did, had taken lessons from the 
Ducrow of his day, and in a manner which has al- 
ways appeared to me snobbish, takes the opportunity 
of playing off these mountebank tricks just as he is 
going into action ; there is an incongruity in this no- 
wise akin to the feelings of a gentleman. Indeed Shak- 
spere makes us sensible throughout of this tendency 
to the incon^uous in the Prince, long before he lets 
his father, in Act 4, of tlie Second Part, sketch the 
youth’s character to that effect What sort of a fel- 
low is it, who, hand and glove with a set of roaring! 
boys, says of them directly he is alone — 

** I know ye all ; and will awhile uphold. 

The unyoked humour of our idleness.” 

— ^which he does ty going out directiy after to cut 
purses, the maddest of the merry ; and then directly 


Henry IV,, part act IV., sc. 1. 
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lie is king, draws up, harsh, cold, and heartless on his 
old companions, — dashes them from him without a 
word of warning — taunts one of them in the language 
of his own jests, and won’t even let him be witty 
ill cruel act) in reply — ■ 

“ IIow ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 

I have long dreamed of such a kind of man 
But being awake I do despise my dream.” 

(This is, ]\ir. East, pure snobbery.) 

know, that the grave doth gape ' 

i or thee tlu'ice wider than for other mfen ; 

( And now mark-thd cruelty) 

“ Itepl^ not to me with a fooUhorn jest 

(After which one feels the sequel as nothing) 

“ I banish thee, on pain of deaths 

Not to come near our person by ten mile. 

For competence of life I will allow you.” 

or, as the servants say at home, *^you shall get 
plenty to eat and drink,” another insult, as if mat 
were what wit wanted : had Falstaflf a grain of real 
oignity in his character, he would have rejoined, like 
Coriolanus, — I banish you ; ” but. Sir John is a 
\vcophant ; I’m very sorry for it, but ’tis true ; for 
after this manifest and public discredit, he is 
';Ontent to think when Hal is gone, he will still be sent 
lor in private, when — who’s this ? My Lord Chief 
’/astice f 

“ Go, carry Sir John Falstaff to the fleet ; 

Take all his company along with him.” 

The king, after gratuitous insult and unfeeling 
contumely, in which I cannot help thinking Shaks” 

X 3 
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pere makes him revenge the secret sense ofinc!i* 
tal inferiority, which he has imdergono for yeais 
in the society of his witty companion — the king 
but turns his back to break his word ! — an act worse 
even than sending an old friend to prison for nothing, 
but that he is a clever man. I have played all Prince 
Hal in the two parts of Henry IV., Mr. East, and I 
can vouch and assure you that, to a gentleman, it is 
as uphill a bit of business as Joseph Surface. No— 
our Master made him, as ho was, no gentleman and 
therefore, no sportsman. How different this pic- 
ture ! — 


« Li hi^ youth 

Ho had the wit, which I can well observe 
To-day in our young lords ; but they may jest 
Till their own scorn return to tliem un-noted, 

Ere they can hide their levity in honour. 

So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterness 
Were in his pride or sharpness ; if they were 
His equal had aw’aked it ; and his honour. 

Clock to itself, knew the true minute when 
Exception bid him speak, and, at this time. 

His tongue obeyed liis hand ; who were below liin^ 
He used as creatures of another place,* 

And bowed his eminent top to their low ranks 
Making them proud of his humility — 

In their poor praise he humbled ; such a man 
Might be a copy to these younger times : 

Which, followed well, Would demonstrate them now 
But goers backward.”* 

It is in such exquisite creations as the above tha^ 
Shakspere introduces the gallant element of sportsman* 
hood ; as, in his Hamlet — 


All’s well that ends well, act 1, sc. 3 . 
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'• The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, eye, tongue, swoixl ; 
Tlie expectancy and rose of the fair state, — 

Tlio glass of fashion and the mould of form. 

The observed of all observers ! ” — 

With him the ordinary phrase is a casual term of the 
chase ; ho calls to his coming friends as to his hawk ; 
his very illustration of his society is borrowed from 
his favourite sport, — he ** knows a hawk from a 
hernsliew” (written in the play hand saw, a vile 
error) ; — and his conviction of his uncle’s guilt is ex- 
pressed in the eimile of the stricken, deers.” Again 
he is an actor ; and never was the art so consummately 
treated as in the immortal direction to the players, 
applying his skill and knowledge, where need is, with 
an easy and affable unobstrusiveness, that bears an in- 
finite charm about it. ' But with all that, when he is 
called upon to exliibit in manly exercise, we have no 
flourisli, no " feathered Mercury” skippings and jump- 
ings, nothing of the mountebank about him, nor false 
modesty either ; he knows and estimates himself as a 
gentleman should do, as far removed from the sneak- 
ing inward conceit that deprecates all approval, as from 
dm bluster of the braggart The verity and total ab- 
sence of humbug with which Shakspere invests, so 
tnily to life, his real sportsman, is one of the pleasant- 
portions of his portraiture. Hamlet chances tOi.be 
^ scholar, and speculates upon things in heaven and 
earth beyond philosophy ; but listen to another gall^t 
spirit and in his confession, study the manly truth with 
^hich, when questioned,, he disavows all pretence save 
the tlungs he truly knows. 

“ Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch. 
Between two dogs, which had the deeper mouth — 
Between two blades which bears the better tem- 
per — 

Between two horses, which doth bear him best — 
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Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye, 

I have perhaps some shallow spirit of judgment ; 
But in these nice sharp quillets of the law, 

Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw.” * 

There speaks a fellow I could make a companion of 
for ever! The cheerly manhood of tins frank con- 
fession assures you of an honest daring temperament, 
one* that loves action and adventure and abhors deceit 
and trcacherj". It is in this character as a confessetl 
and accomplished sportsman, that our Master intro- 
duces the great Earl of Warwick, the arbiter ot 
England’s destinfes for thirty and six years. ^ 

‘‘ Proud setter-up and puller down of Kings ; ”t 
So that when this man, in action, ranges the fielii. 
cowing the most renowned enemy by his very chal- 
lenge — 

“ Clifford, I say, come forth and. fight with me H 
Proud northern Lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 
Warwick is hoarse with calling thee to arms I” 
we find the feat a natural one ; and so when, after the 
desperate wars of the roses is once commenced, War- 
wick shifts from Henry to Edward and from Edward 
to Henry, bearing victory with him, it is all in 
character, not as a man changeable or treacherous, 
but as one incapable of supporting or siding with the 
weak mind and the base ; even as our Master makes 
him tell us (Henry VL part HL act III. sc. HL) He 
is wholly impatient of humbug too, and the thing that 
is vulgarly termed gammon is utterly foreign to his 
nature. Richard of Gloster, for instance, who boasts 
that he can 

“ Change shapes, like Proteus, for advantages, ^ 
And set the murtherous Macbiavel to school-^ 


* Henry VI, part Ist, act H. sc. 6. 
f Henry VL part HI f Henry VI. part I. 
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^^oes objection, like a dreaming scheming scoundrel 
that he is, to adopting the title when oftered to him, 
;is being ominous; when Warrick puts him down in 
his manly way. 

“ Tut, that’s a f(X>lish observation ; 

Richard, be Duke of Gloster,” 

after wliich one feels that a man of action has spoken, 
and tliat the thing must be. In the same spirit, when 
ambassador in France, he finds the king has shallied 
him, the noble heart says roundly — 

“Tcdl him from me, that he hath done me wrong, 
!rViid therefore I’ll uncrown him ere’t be long,” 

a fair warning and a true, which we all know was as 
roundly executed as uttered. Warwick bears domi- 
nion, as being born to it, proudly and, to the rogues, 
ofl'ensively ; for they feel that he indeed hath 

“ — eyes as piercing as the raid-day sun, 

To search the secret treasons of the earth.” 


^'berefore all conscious of such, your Somersets and 
Clarences, hate him infinitely,— marry, sir, not with- 
•nit tremor cordis, the internal heart-quake of the lyins 
^nob when a gentleman judgeth him : and yet they’ll 

“No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the sway, 

To whom the heavens at thy nativity 
Adjudged an olive branch and laurel crown. 

As likely to be blest in peace and war.”* 


real 


Such, good Mr. East, is another specimen of the 
sportsman, careless of quillets of that law, and 


For all the above, see Henry VI. part III. 
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contemptuously impatient of foolish observations, true 
as lonjr as men are true to him, observant of good, 
resentful of evil, hardy and proud when forced into 
public life, and a right good fellow when left to liini- 
self. 

We have now gotten insensibly from the talking ot 
our Master to our Master himself, he being, as tin in- 
dividual, only approacliablo through the mediuni of 
liis own creations, a sort of translating of that Prome- 
theus out of his own fire, which tells us something of 
the nature of tho vivifying principle whereby he made 
men. We have possessed ourselves of the idea of his 
sportsmanhood, his that has made many sportsmen, 
and the natural next feeling is a longing for his sport- 
ing biography : how did he steal the deer at Cliarl- 
cote? didne stalk ’em, — or liunt ’em, — or potVni 
wltli acaliver, — or shoot ’em with a how and arru\'. 
— or snare ’em, — or poach ’em with a lurcher of ^ 
dark night; — or try the quarrel from a cross-bow, likt 
the princess — 

" Then, forester, my friend, where is the bush 
That we must stand and play the murderer in. 
— ^ Hereby upon tho edge of yonder coppice 

A stand where you may take the fairest shoot. 

But, come, the bow.* 

And we had just settled it was the bow, Mr. 
and had figured him out in such a hunting mornu^f’ 
as he describes, when — 

The limit is up, tlie mom is bright and grey, 

The fields arc fragrant, and the woods are green : 

Uncouple here and let us make a bay,t 

when out of kis closet rushes our unsavoury 
breathless with ecstacy and information, to tell ii- 

* l-iove’8 Labour Lost, act IV. sc. 1. 
t Titus Audronicus, act. II. sc. 2. 
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S'n.ik'ipere never did steal deer at Cliarlcote at all 1 
that it is a libel of infinite flagrancy to say lie stole 
\t*nis()n and rabbits I that Rowe says this, and Davi- 
M)]i bays tliat, and Mister Thomas Jones of Tarbick 
> i \ t’other on the authority of Mister Thomas Wilkes, 
j ia^erved by tlie Reverend William Fnlman of Cor- 
pus. Oxen, — and that they are all wrong, from top 
ti> li(jttom — 


Dos^fitVy siiSf atque sacerdos — 

us the Latin Grammar says : — that our Master never 
iiuule ballads “ to bo sung to filthy tunes” on Sir Tlio- 
!iius Lucy who punished him for robbing his park, for 
tlicre were no laws to punish him by ; — that it is all 
iuh‘ tradition — vulgar rumour — common report; that 
were not oven parks to bo robbed in Warwick- 
"iiire, but that, I suppose, the red deer ran about the 
' ‘>uiitry ready for killing as they do in the pages of 
Mr. Macaulay s History of England : — that our “ ww- 
poet ” is not to be mixed up with ‘‘ talcs of pro- 
meanness f or iqnordnce.”' 

Hold hard, sir, hold liardi you speak to one who 
I as (Tone out deliberately poaclyng for the fun’s sake, 
and in a postchaise, — ay, and with a fellow, who 
’^'■ver did so witty a thing, nor will do ever, in the 
"huleuf his right honourable existence again; I’ll 
^tick to it, Shakspere poached; Jiis mad prank of 
Lilstaff’s in the Merry Wives is the proof of it, — 
yon have beaten my men, killed my deer and 
open my lodyd ' — (and if he hadn’t a park, my 
'dtic, how have a lodge in it?) I’ll back tradition’s 
"'>rd as Hamlet does the Ghost’s, for a thousand 
!';'und : I’m in a conviction Shakspere poached, and 
rn very certain I’ve done so myself, and more- 
r that I am not thereby profligate, mean, nor 
^-^Jorant, but rather the contrary ; whence I conclude 
iny Master may well have done the same with- 
lieing a worse man than I am, and there’s your 
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answer. Oh ! you linger, do you ? you want to hoar 
about the postchaisc school of poaching ? Why, to sliow 
somebody knows something beside yourself — listen. 

Late i’ the year when the stubble is thin, and its 
not a turnip country, you may see the covey as 
you pass along the road at such an elevation as a car- 
riage gives you: this being sighted, a word arrests the 
professional saddle-bump of our post-boy, a withered 
lively stripling of fifty-five, and lo I from cither door 
of the vehicle, technically termed a yelloto hehml tico, 
protrude the gun-btirrcls, and finally emerge the 
persons of the profligate- poachers ; a glance windward, 
a mute sign or two, and these, passing tlic hcdire. 
diverge to walk their game up, very profligately but 
not at all in ignorant fashion as to what they are 
after : but the covey has run, crept thro’ a bullfincli 
into the next field, and the profligates are floored: 
but not for long : they brave a furtlier distance from 
their ark of refuge, tlte yellow , — turn the hedge at 
■ either extremity, and take their game in flank, as Lord 
' Gough did not do the Sikhs : the covey meanwhile 
have cowered down in a cosy sheltered patch of buck 
wheat (left doubtless t# feed the game) close below our 
obstacle, the bullfinch, and thither we, having them 
between us, step up with steady stealthy tread 
flash 1 and off they go, strong wary birds, — four brace 
and a half together. as if they had but one pair d 
wings among them ; going to my right, I miss in 
flurry with the first barrd, but make a clean sho^ widi 
the second, — while my friend, banging into the mid^ 
of them (all’s fair out poaching you know), drops 3 
brace and then a single bird, for he holds his marking' 
iron uncommonly straight, does my friend. We hai 
our game in a chuckling way, talk of the shots, aid 
are reloading, when, lo f the Philistines are down up 
on us I Alas ! like the Duke at Waterloo, we not onl.' 
have failed to provide for our retreat, but find an mi' 
penetrable forest, (the bull-finch) in our rear. 
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“ Them domn’d chaps from ’Varsitce” {anglice Uni- 
versity) ! 

“ VVhere’s your licence ? Stop you !” 

“ Hoa — hilloa — shoot’n, kill’ll!” 

Knock their bloody ycds oft*!” 

All very fine, gentlemen ; — Siste per Jidem, screams 
tlio Proctor — curve per Jovem, responds the Undergrad- 
uate; let me only get this Westley Richards loaded, 
and you shall see a pretty specimen of fight and run” 
— ^vc can do both at Oxford. U[) they come, two 
cluuv-bacons, a rusty-looking keeper with a hare in 
ills pocket, and a stout old snob, on a punchy hay 
rob ; of tliese two last, the one can’t run, and the 
other can’t ride, as the country’s too close, - wliich re- 
duces the matter in the first instance to a cas^ of pace 
between us and the chaws, and accordingly away wo 
sio, footing it, handsomely, Hoby versus Hobnail, 
Hobnail comes up hotly, but running in a smock- 
frock offers no small impediment to what my fencing 
master used to call, the liberal action of the limbs,—? 
and bellowing all the time at the pitch of the limgs, 
has a tendency to aid that illiberal action in pumping 
a fellow’s wind out. We meantime, keeping our 
“ bloody yeds” cool and collected, traverse the stub- 
bles as though they were a lawn, and having outrun 
our pursuers, Iloby having it hollow, commence a 
more deliberate retreat towards the ark <>f refuge, 
whence the withered lively one makes signals as to 
the direction taken by the enemy’s cavalry and artil- 
kry, that is, the cob and the keeper, whom our admi-* 
I’able manoeuvre has separated from the main body, 
'fliis now approaches, much blown, delivering tremen- 
dous volleys (of damns) with little effect, upon which 
the foe, who has thrown away his accoutrements in 
tlie pursuit (liis smock-frocks I mean) endeavours by 
^'very description of taunt to engage us in single com- 
bat— to detain us skirmishing until the arrival of lus 
"support in fact But, conscious of the immense 
VOL. II. 
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suporiority which our possession of artillery gives us, 
we treat these idle demonstrations with all the scorn 
they merit, nerving ourselves for the last and most 
difficult portion of the retreat, which consists in wait- 
ing to thank the gentleman for the sport we have had 
while we keep his infantry from the nags’ heads of our 
yel/ow. An exquisite exhibition of judgment,— the 
true military estimate of time and distance enables us 
to satisfy the rules of courtesy, even while extricating 
ourselves from our perilous position ; in this wc arc 
aided by our reserve (the withered one), who opens 
with liveliness a hro of sells, that affords considerable 
diversion (to us) and tells on the enemy, whose am- 
munition is' exhausted, and who is as nearly reduced 
to retreat as other armies have been from a like rea- 
son. But now up comes his cavalry, the cob, charg- 
ing at a hard trot upon our square the yellow, when 
we with the grave courtesy of the French officers at 
Fontenoy, salute him, (having stepped nimbly in at 
either door), and thank him heartily for tho sport he 
has given us. A feeble attempt to close is followed ^ 
no effect, and indeed with beaten infantry and bis artil- 
lery in the rear what could he do ? or rather tmth an 
effect; for our post-boy ^giving either nag a lash 
enough to cut a donkey in two, — sets us, bowing to 
the old farmer from either window as if he were a La- 
dy Patroftess at Almack’s, at a round gallop on our 
way back to happy ’Varsitee. 

Mr. Abel, see I see and if I have not made the critic 
femile I Yes, my dear sir, this act of profli^cy, me^* 
ness, and ignorance was enacted one coming 
home from an ineffective attempt to find snipe in the 

meadows at , even as Prince Hal took a pursue 

on Gadshill in his salad days, once for fun. And 
don’t you see here fresh proof of the undoubted 
that none but a sportsman is capable of understanding 
Shakspere? To us what more simple than that lu 
the effervescence of hot youth and early daring> he 
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slioiilci kill tlie deer, beat the men and break the 
but not, as ho makes Falstaff answer, But not 
ki>s the keeper’s daugliter his outbreaks arc all fun, 
but no vice: whereas a fellow of tlie unsavoury school, 
predestinate to black breeches, would have avoided 
tli(3 ]U’olii^acy and meanness of ski / the deer he has 
not the spirit to follow, the men he has not the cou- 
raire to face, and so far from breaking the lodge, ho 
I’ontonts him with the heart of lodge keeper’s daugh- 
ter, whom he has seduced — and nobody the wiser. 
Ill after days, when he takes to spinning biography 
and writing notes as they make buttons, by the gross, 
poaching is represented to him in the act of some pro- 
hsdonal desperado, your — 

My delight 
Of a shiny night, 

gentleman, who has figured in the county paper under 
tlu' head Dreadful affray with the Duke of 

hlMBLESHIRE’S KEEPERS — A MAN KILLED, — and 
^ hich he has read copied into the Times ; and poach- 
to him a something compound of Bill Sykes, 
JmH ^Vatch, and the rat-catcher round the corner, 
lie labom*s, poor creature, to prove Shakspere could 
not have been like that! 

You will thus see, my good Mr. Abel, that this un- 
nappy man is victim to a rooted power of incompre- 
K'lision of what our Master was in liis early mind and 
action. He sees, because he cannot help reading the 
'|ords before him, that Shakspere hunted, hawked, 
coursed (without observing that he also fished and shot, 
which hereafter) but he cannot comprehend him as a 
l^rtsman because again he is liimself no sportsman, 
he very allusions to sport in tlie plays, he misunder- 
stands where he does touch on them, or attempt to lend 
^xjfianation ; and w here I say ‘he ’ I mean the 
^ at large, although more immediately alluding to 

Y 2 
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tlie Biography of Shakspere in the latest or Pictorial 
Edition, published by Knight. Any effort at illus- 
trating so material a portion of our Master’s u n y of 
thought from his Poems, these critics and hiogi*n pliers 
hardly have thought of! See the great Johnson’s alisurJ 
remarks upon the vexed passage, wliieh the latest ( ri- 
tic has almost equally misunderstood, hut which to a 
sportsman is simple English — 

“ A hound that runs counter, but yet draws dry foot well ' ' 

— referring to the cast of hounds at fault, and tliei’r 
drawing when the dew is off. “ There ivas harnioii\ 
in every sound of the ancient hunt,” says this latter 
gentleman, who has evidently never heard fox-Iioumh 
if he means there is none in the modern : we see" 
(in Shakspere’s description) continues this gentleman, 

the cunning of the hart causing the dogs to misUth 
the smelV^ (Oh! Unsavoury, what say’st and ^YhlU 
suggestest thou !) — Hawking was the universal pa^ 
sion of his age, especially for the wealthy,” — (this is 
the English in which .to criticise its Master !)— “cour- 
sing was for the yeoman, such as Master Page. Tnr 
LOVE OF ALL FIELD SPORTS LASTED HALF A CFN* 
TURY longer” — that is after Shakspere’s day, ami 
then I suppose it ended If 

Now is it not, as Hotspur says, enough to make one 
divide oneself and go to buffets over Black-Breecht^^' 

ism of so intense a nature? Was there ever cviucc' 

in the words of any man a deeper stamp of mental 
cockney thJn in these? Need we wonder that h)= 
deductions as to fact are folly after reading this stun ■ 
Coursing was for the yeoman forsooth, because in 


* Comedy of Errors, act IV. sc. II. ' , 

t All this sad rot Is in a so-called Biography of . 

Knight’s Pictorial Edition — excellent in text and beautifully * 
tratiMl, but befouled by this melancholy biography which is a 
quarian doldrum of the dreariest character.— M. fl. 
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lirst scene of the Meny Wives of Windsor there is an 
allusion to the running of Master Page’s hounds on 
Kotswold, — as to wliich miserable stuff I need hardly 
roiuind you, good Mr East, that hound and hawk 
wore the having of a knight— 


“ Down in yonder green field 
There is a knight slain under his shield. 

His hounds lie down at his feet, 

So well they their master keep ; 

His hawks they fly so eagerly, 

There is no fowl dare come him nigh.”* 

But in free England, hawk and liound were all men’s 
l ight that could keep them, and Black-breeches may asj 
ufll assign the gmi, as the grey-hound, for yeomen,” 
hocause in the same play Page is gone a birding,” 
uud the chimney is no place of refuge for the fat 
hn\^ht because there they always use to discharge 
their hirding picces.”t 

And now I must beg your pardon, good sir, for 
having detained you so long with this unsavoury per- 
but being as impatient of foolish observations as 
Warwick himself, I cannot lielp exposing the exceed- 
ing nonsense of learned men, and setting sportsmen 
l ight as to the superior measure of their own capacity 
le truly comprehend the great poet of nature, their 
brother. Yes, — he poached at Charlcote. This 

‘ ouviction entered my soul as it seems ^o have done 
in that of a greater than the poor actor, on entry into 
Ihat beautiful old mansion — (I mean Washington 
h \ ing). I ^vas never there but once, and that at night 
(liiuier with the Sir Thomas Lucy of the time, — 
} cars, years, long years ago, when I was down in 


* Ellis — Uncertain Poems of Mary’s time, 
f Act IV. sc. n. 

Y 3 
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Warwickshire, stmlyin^ and pilgrimising to Sli!ik^j)o- 
riaii shrines. Some folk inigl.tsay, “ liow comes this 
sorry player at a great man’s board ?” Marry, sir hs 
ijou know how in other lands than this, a man’s hrnhis 
are his recommendation ; and that in the country with 
us players, as Sir Thomas Steele says in the Sperfafor, 
“ Candle snnilers turn kings, and message hearers rise 
into heroes — so that I ])erchance, w^ho was duinir 
Fifth Senator in Venice Preserved a short while before, 
might be phning Jaftier to tlie O’Neil’s Belvidera wliile 
she is stan'inf/ it at Leamington. ]\Iy host asked me 
to the house, but I had to leave the country, and eoiil i 
not do what much my heart desired ; stay at and stiuh 
the old place and its environs. That evening however 
sufHccd to satisfy me on one great point. I felt I vjn 
in the presence of a man whose lands had had the 
honour of being poached upon by Shakspere, and tlie 
united nonsense of a score of critics sliall never shake 
my sense upon this head, gathered that night intui- 
tively. The ])rincipal traits in mv kind host’s cliarae- 
ter \vcre that he was ncwly-mai’ricd to a hxlr wdfe he 
seemed very fond of, and that his claret was of undeni- 
able excellence, proving him to be a gentle and clieerly 
man, worthy to own the gi’ound tlie Master dioi 
over : — And ho? — Marry thus : 


‘ llmlor the thick -grown brake we’ll shroud ourselves : 
For through this land anon the deer will come ; 

And in ti^^ covert \\ill we make our stand, 

Culling the principal of all the deer.” 


Now this I hold to be as regular a poaching speech 
as ever man made, and it is the veriest evidence, 
only that Shakspere poached, but how he did it, by 1'*^ 
knowledge of the country and the haibts of its wiW 
animals, and, in true Warwickshire style with lu’ 
companion ; for, to this day or the day I knew tlie 
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IukI in, every man lias his buity or pair labourer ; who 
111 this instance observes — 

“ I’ll stay above the hill, so both may shoot.” 

But Sliaksperc objects to this, like a poacher as he 
1-. and, true to old habit, won’t lot the butty w^ork alone, 
lin ausc tlie principal of all the deer, that is the fattest 
jiid strongest bucks that lead the herd are, in plain 
t<‘rins,to bo best pottedh'om the place he has chosen — 

“ That cannot be ; the noise of the crossbow 
Will scare the herd, so my shot is lost 
Hero stand we lioth, and aim we at the best.”* 

ill any one tell me the man that wrote this, wrote 
not ii'oin his own experience? and as we know he had 
no lands nor forests of his own, it must have been 
t-‘itlicr by another man’s permission, or at another man’s 
tliat this experience was gained: hut tradition 
•ind the internal evidence of his own writings show 
diitt tlic Lucies of Charlcote, whose shield bears tiLuce 
"5 P'k‘^j*funiish the three white houses” of justice 
^^linllow's coat of arms, he that threatens Falstaif for 
p'aching ; Aryal, as the grave-digger says, Sliaksperc 
poached at Charlcote. 

1 lie race of men of wdioin he was, has not been 
enough studied in the attempt to estimate his chtu’ac- 
^^‘ 1 ’, nor the sort of personal opposition which this 
placed itself to the knightly class. Half the fun 
Shaks[)ere’s ridicule of silly country knights 
j 'Inkbed with unhatched rapier and on carpet consi- 
Y^ation-f” as Sir Toby Belch has it, lies in the dislike 
men, the English yeomen, had to this description 


* Ifenry VI. Fart 3d, act III sc. I. 
t Twelfth Night, act 111. sc. iV. 
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of distinctive rank. Froissart has recorded tlie re- 
peated refuf^als of knighthood by English yeomen, 
offered on tlic most flattering terms ; and an unknown 
author in tlic truly English play of the Pinner of 
Wakefield, has preserved us the sentiment of tlic re- 
fusal. 


“ Kneel down, George — 

What \\ill your majesty do ? 

•Dub thee a night, George. 

I beseech your grace grant me one thing. 

What is that ? 

That I may live and die a yeoman still ; 

8o was my father, so must live his son, 

For ^tis more credit to men of base degree, 

To do great deeds than men of dignity.”* 

This is the same spirit that lives in the inimitable* 
Faulconbridge of our Master. Bred in hardy coun- 
try life in a class of tlio better yeomen, he accepts 
court preferment but as a means to distinguish him- 
self, not a distinction : he dallies with his new honours, 
and laughs at them, — glories in his base birth— anil 
wliile ho heads armies and counsels kings, turns 
round upon the mere aristocrat, and crushes him by 
a word.f This is the sportsman turned soldier. 

And here it is time to drop the cirrtain on a suh 
ject hardly begun to bo considered, — the individua 
sporting character of our master on which, should all 
tliis prosing not have tired our good friends with uao. 
for I have indeed emulated Master Mathew in sucli 
‘‘ brevity” as Polonius effected — I will in due time set 
the scenes for Act ILJ 

Massinger IIistoff, Gent. 


* George a Greene, Pinner of Wakefield. 
Vol. 3. 

+ King John. Act IV. so. 3. 
i Never executed, I am sorry to say. 


Dodsley’s Old D®.' 
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©art of ?tost iSoofe of ffurutlj.* 


I Thr srnfcnccs in this strange fragment are numbered as 
in the anginal f) 

* * * ♦ # 

Ifi. So Albeejoc wrote that letter saying, suffer me 
to on forth to limit with Melckafrecdoon and to eat 
(•fills fiosh-pots ; and his young men took the same, 
and bowed, and girt their loins and went, and ran, and 
canic and stood before the man Tarnn. . 

17. Now the man Tarim (whieh is being interpret- 
ed, me that carrieth across) answered quickly — Am 
1 Ills servant that thou askest me ? ” 

11^. “Also for this past year men do know -well, 
tbnt 1 have proposed to hunt in the desert, not Mele- 
bafi'cedoon, wdiich hunteth himself: nathelcss, for that 
thou wiliest, come ; thy seat is spread, and thy place 
is empty.” 

19. But Albeejoc wrote another letter and called 
ether young men, which bowed, and girt their loins by 
t’cason of the letter, and ivent, and ran, and came, and 
stood before the man Tarnn : — also the letter said, “ By 
I’easoii it is only thee, lo ! I will come with a troop.” 

20. Now the man Tarun w as even as a cony, very 
karful for the fear of the Philistines, a great people : 
‘'wtd he said, “ Wliat is a troop ? ” 


This will only be thoroughly understood by those who were 
■ I the hunting party recorded, of which Mr. T, was the mover 
the Tarun of “ the Book.” Albeejoc was a gentleman who gave 
'•ntnee by notifying his intention to be present and to bring com* 
panv jjg understood that the party was not given 

*Y('Iekafroedoon (the Newab Nazim of Bengal) hut by Tarun. 
to>,hmon, the “ sleek man” was the editor of the Seram pore Journal, 
his introduction and the part he is made to play seem to in- 
ato, that some one “ smelt a rat” in thi.s hunting party and “ found 
lean ’s nest.” The humour of the writer will be appreciated by 
‘‘■I readers. 
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21. So Albeejoc wrote yet still again another lettt'r, 
and called a young man that runneth continually W 
his name Doc, and said, " Take yet again this otlur 
letter to Tarnn.” 

22. And Doc ran so swiftly as he could, nevir 
resting, even as a snail that carrieth herself her o^\ n 
habitation, until he reached the desert, and saw Tarim 
there, sitting in the sand, very hairy. 

23. And the letter ^aid — “ In the name of Gocl,~ 
peace 1 ” 

24. " For that thou art an Arab of the tribe of Brix, 
therefore take no account of the troop that I shall bring; 
neither fear at all, nor hate any man without a cause.' 

25. " Be courteous also, and generous ; so those 
shall wish thee well that were thine enemies, and their 
sword shall become thy reaping-hook.” 

26. This much have I written, and more were 
not needful : — farewell.” 

27. Now when Tarun read this letter, the light 
became to him as blackness ; and he shivered, and laid 
his hand below his fifth rib‘ as one had smitten him 
there ; and he cried In very deed the Plrilistincs he 
on mo ! ” — and he looked at his feet and was silent. 

28. And after a while he took up his song very 
lamentably and said; " Wherewith shall a man niea* 
sure himself, and how shall he weigh his estimation ? 

29. “ Alas ! men invade me as I were of no 
count, and the bitter time is come when I am teachod 
in courtesy of Albeejoc.” 

30. ‘‘ Is not my tent mine own, and shall any ono 

usurp it over me ; — also my bread and my salt to 
whom to give and to whom to deny ? ” . 

31. And Tarun, which was of the desert, a wiM 
Arab, wrote a letter as he could, and answered, 
ther thy troop, nor thee ? ” 

32. But Albeejoc, a man that of himself meant no 
harm, replied gently ; and Tarun answered him not 
word. 
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33. And again, Albeejoc of the many letters, being 
.xed, wrote— “ Neither do I know thee, nor come I 
I thy tent.” 

34. And Tarun smiled grimly, and said in his 
•aid — “ Also for that let him tarry till he be bidden.” 

Cn AFTER VIIL 

1. Now Melekafrecdoon had said to the man 
\jrun, — “ Like as I love thee, so is my house thine.” 

2. ‘‘ Take therefore of the beast which is called 
iehemoth, and of my tabernacles so many as thou wilt, 
\en all; and go forth to disport thee with thy friends, 

0 will my heart be happy.” 

3. And Tarun bowed courteously ; and he arose, 
ui'l he slew a h\x\\ ; and he packed the flesh thereof 
ninningly on the backs of she-asses. 

4. Kids also and goats, and birds of the air set in 
for provender; bread, and pulse, pot-herbs, 

barley cakes, sesamun, and galingale for purification. 
0. Many things else also sent he forth, together 
ith chicory water, and small salted fishes. 

6. Also he took counsel with a physician which W'as 
called Yon, a mighty hunter, and these two set up 
the tabernacles in the desert; and Yon said—" If the 
.'oung men come to hunt, it were good to give them 
to drink.” 

7. So Tarun dug a well close to the tabernacles, 
J^nd he called the name of it Sherri-beer. 

Then came many men to the tabernacles all 
the tribe of Brix, — Dalr^ of the Hunting-place, 
Saltuma of the Wolds ; Dalrooj, too, from a far 
’^tid, which was a duke, and Nefoo, whose bowels 
yoanied toward him. 

Kamil, called of the saddle, by reason that he 
^‘thered thereto ; and Kamil called of the spear, by 
^‘oason that he struck with the same. 

Ifl* (Also owned he, Alchim, the good horse, 
" hich fell upon the unclean animal, and was ^lain, for 
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that his chine was unloosed ; so that men grieved fi.r 
the horse much, and for the man much, although the 
last died not.) 

11. Deveril also, and Jafri, Robo and Batizbi anl 
Makloo with others, exceeding good, of those wlnVIi 
grow sassafras: — Jayoos, ale^iderin war, one of‘jo\iul 
complexion, and Stokos and Girdo, sturdy ceiiturion\ 

12. Siinei and Lingino, worthy scribes, striiiii'' 
anxiously to purge the land of the unclean beast, tli ii 
thci'eby they might look comely in the eyes of t\m 
which rule the country of Bung, and Harkwee, the 
little soldier, and Yon, the physician, riding upon a 
speckled horse ; and the good merchant Jostu, tlir 
king of spears. 

13. And for the rest that came, and went, iinl 
gathered about the tabernacles that Tarun had set iip. 
lolare n'ot their names written in the chronicles 
the tribe of Brix, even so sure as none was there wliid 
was not numbered upon them ? 

14. And tlio man Tarnn arose while the day "i' 
yet asleep, and he waked the dawn, and called to tli^ 
morning with a shout. 

15. But lo ! all his company had gotten up carli<;f 
than he, and stood pleasantly talking, in their brecche- 

16. Then Tarun numbered tlie beasts that iif 
called Behemoth, and he found the tale was two scor^- 
and ten, and five, 

17. Also got he upon a little one, and tookarro"' 
to smite the roc-deer of the desert, also the grouse • 
and he called to his company, and his heart was lift'll 
up, and he took up his song, and said— 

18. ** Verily, the morning air is sweeter to 
than the savour of a prince’s chamber.” 

19. " Come forth, ye -young men ; — mount 
good horses, ye champions of the hunting grounds • 

20. “ Purge we the land of the beast I do 
mention ; — ^ride hastily to thrust him in his unckaP 
iiessl” 
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21. “ Lo ! he boasted himself in his brushwood 
that he is strong, neitlier that his lair can be forced ; 
lo ! lie cliauipeth with pride, and acteth unseeinlily with 
much disdain ! ” 

22. But I will drive him forth ; — I will contund 
liis strong hold, so that his heart shall bo abashed — do 

also slay him in the desert I” 

23. “ Tread tenderly across the sassafras-field ; — 
hinder not the hope of the husbandman : so shall his 
heart sing when the scourge of the land is struck 
low!” 

24. And all the company found the song exceed- 
ing eomfortablc ; and they buckled their prickles to their 
feet, and took their spears and went forth. 

Chapter VIII. 

1. Now Tarun asked council of Jafri, and Dalroy, 
and set the beast that is called Behemoth of a row, 
to his full tale, even two score and ten and five ; and 
his company stood watching in tlie desert. 

2. Then the beasts advanced, and shook the brush- 
'' ood and the reeds also, with much shaking ; and the 
men shouted, and a goodly noise went up, 

•3. And the unclean beasts, even those whose 
names are forbidden, wallowed in slime and much 
hhh, and laughed in their mud, saying, “ We be safe.” 

d. But Behemoth went on, even two score and 
and five went on, like to a man of war in his rank 
"ith great majesty. 

5. And he smelled the uncleanness of the beasts, 
kis stomach rebelled ; and he smote the earth 
his snout, and he squealed as with a trumpet, and 
^liunpled, and roared greatly. 

Then the ilnclean beasts took counsel, being 
Lud certain of them being mothers (even 
little ones, fled away into the desert ; and 
men followed them not 

II. * 2 


•il^ashed ; i 
3ams) and 
young 
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7. But when they spied to see plainly that one 
tusked, ha-vin^ tushes, even a male beast, came forth 
by reason of Behemoth, they rushed at liiiii swif'tlv 
to thrust at his uncleanness with a sharp spear. 

8. But the beast fled as with the wings of the morn- 
ing ; hardly would he tarry at all till he was wearkii 

9. Then did he flercely encounter the horsemen 
with a snort; — Then did ho strive vehemently \\itli 
them ; then did ho run cunningly to plant hiubeli 
by tlie pools of deep waters. 

10. And the young men smote their horses vviih 
prickles, and griped tlieir s[)ears, and either rusliol 
at the otlier till the beast was stricken with speni'!: 
even like unto the porcupig which casteth his spine 
at whoso hurtetli him. 


11. Thus they slew many, riding valiantly, ani 
their hearts were greatly exalted; and Tarim sii! 
“ let us go on — let us smite this generation greail\ 
throughout the land ; — let us follow them even t" 
Tarbil of the thick rushes, and down to the reel.' 
waters of IMirpm* in the land of Pobeir’ I 

12. And lo, as he spoke, a horseman skirrioi: 
along the plain ; — and they looked, and bdioM 1 
was Kobo, which w'as seated in the land of Pobeii. 
even at Mirpur, being the lord thereof; — ami 1^’ 
riding towards them. 


13. So Tarun greeted him,, and said — “ Peace 
you, brother, and welcome”: and Robo answerei 

Peace ” ; and he gazed on the men around him saill.''- 

14. Then said Yon, the physician, (which rok 
upon a speckled horse.)— “ Tlie rain hath fallen, 
and it hatli profited thy sassafras ; also have we slaifl 
mightily of that beast we came to vanipiish;— ''K' 
therefore art thou sad to come among us?” 

15. And Robo answered: — “Because ye cann''^ 
come further, neither to the reedy waters of Mirp’’^ 
nor to Turbil of the thick rushes : another hath 


there.” 
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1 (I. And all the men, when they hoard these words, 
luitkcd on one another, and held their peace. 

17. And Uobo said — “ ITlboejoc came to the thick 
over against me,” and ho said — “ I pray thee, 
(OHIO, — Ia.‘t ns slay beasts therein but I answered 
" iH'.y — I am promised this year past to another, even 
T.e uii.''* 

IS. And Ulbeejoc answered — ^‘What is Tarim, 
uid what is a year? let us now kill unclean beasts 
to our pleasure.” 

111. Ihit I answered, — Nay : whoso hath set 
hnn'ioh’ to a thing, let him not be thwarted unfair- 
ly, —neither call that gain as a hunter, which thou 
roLbest unduly from another, whi(‘h reckoned on it.” 

20. And the men regarded him steadfastly, and 
Slid with one voice : “ V^crily thou art indeed of 
tlie tribe of Urix.” 

21. So the man Tarun waited till the sound pass- 
ed away ; then he asked mildly — Hath Ulbeejoc 
I'niiiirht a troop with him ? ” 

22. And Robo answered — Assuredly not so *. ho 
hull l)ut certain young men with him.” 

23 . %’lion Tarun laughed, and said: — The troop 
fir me I ” but men knew not what ho meant. 

Chapter IX. 

1. Now there' were chronicles written in those 
'hys in the land of Bung, and the things men did 

reckoned therein. 

2. So when Tarun turned him round with his 
^'^’Hipany, and set his face no more toward the land 

farbil, by reason of those that were there, men 
" in the chronicles, and said : — 

’h “ Melekafreedoon hath taken tabernacles, — 
i>ijnemoth also, and a mighty host ; and he hath 
^‘jdlcd to him all sorts and conditions of men to slay 
unclean beast:”— 

z 2 
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4. “ Scribes, Dukes, Centurions, and tliose whidi 
grow sassafras ; — these be all with their loins 
and spears in their hands, very ready, and they liau‘ 
come to the calling of Melekafreedoon.” 

5. Now when Tarun and his company saw tlicv^ 
vain words, they lauglied with exceeding laughter; 
also rested they in much joy, thrusting vehemeiiti\ I 
at those unmentionable ones by day, and at nijit 
they feasted sweetly. 

6. Bull had they, which Tarun had packed on 
the back of she-asscs, and kid also, and much mutton: 
also curious fish, sturgeon’s liver, barbel, andlampre}^ 
stewed in oil. 

7. Sliced lettuce, and honeycomb, and rabbit’s paps 
steeped with gi’een ginger; fried locusts, and popp}- 
syrup with carroways ; 

8. Also they drank much water. 

9. For the well of Slierri-beer which Tarun hd 
digged was known to many men ; and they drank lih’ 
thirsty-water birds, which dip their beaks deeidy i" 
the cool stream; and he that digged the well 
glad that they did thus. 

10. Now there lived in those days one wAli 
called Moshmon, a sleek man ; and he dwelt in a 
culiar city, and he endited a clironicle. 

11. And he heard the rumours of the things tliai 
w^ero written toucliing Tarun and Melekafreedoon : 
and he was confused, and said — 

12. “ Perad venture if I might take tliat wild 
even him of the tribe of Brix,— as in a toil, very cun 
ningly ; and carry him, and lay him as at the feet o 
Fredoc Kallidad, which ruleth Bung, surely shall 
not fail of my guerdon. — ” 

13. And he counselled against that Ishmaelij 
some while, and bethought him well how he silo'll 
compass tlie mattefr. 

14. So there was in the desert, one that 
beside the tents of Tarun, and his name w as Tid' 
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;i worker in metals, and also learned; he was (»f 
ill' masters ut* intelligence, which cared for the truth 
mil feared none. 

1.5. And Moshmon liethonght liim of Tubal Cain, 
:ur tliat he was true and fearless; and he wrote to 
liiii e\en a missive, in a sleek fasliion like as was his 
iNoiit; and the words were these — 

IG. Beloved, I greet thee.” 

17. “For all tliy concerns, and labourings in tlie 
1 "ert, my bowels are' greatly moved ; also hope I that 
iliy time may be soon accoin])lished.” 

IH. ‘‘ For that thou canst tell me, so I ask thee, 
li.it be tluso tabernacles of Tarun that men talk of? ” 
lb. “ What is his Bull? which also is his Lettuce? 

Ai'd vlierefore be his Lam])reys glorified?” 

20. “ Furthermore, what is the well Sherri-beer, 
i'l'l of what kind? whose likewise; which fain I 
^ know to tell to a friend that 1 have, whicli is 
niriuus?” 

?1. “Also hath not Mclekafreedoon gone forth 
t(i purge the land of pigs ” — (for being ignorant he 
Q^-‘d uiisi^inly words) — “ and this being, why is mine 
and why is the ear of my friends hurt with the 
talk of Tarun ?” 

*-^2. To which questions answer I pray tbeo of 
ky great discretion ; and so God keep thee ever.” 

2tk vSo Tubal Cain took scissors, and a reed, and 
; and lie cut the paper for a letter and thought 
-d. And when he had thought, he wrote ; and 

25. “Brother, health.— Even as the Essenes say, 
die pure all things are pure, even so out of the filth 
d bis own eye doth man see dirt” 

^ 26. « j^or only those which the Hebrews call 
^ohbim capable of ill themselves, can imagine evil in 
idlers which existed not, nor can do so — 

, : ' • “ Inasmuch as men be of different natures, in 
^‘‘ir blood and breeding inherent” 

z 3 
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28. Thus why talk ja to me of Bull, of Lettiu ' 

and of Lampreys, as of a mystery ; when they I ‘ 
things which openly are packed on the hacks of sh* - 
asses ? ” I 

29. “ Also why speak ye ignorantly, of a follnwa 
of the Prophet which followcth the unclean beast I " 

30. ‘‘ Go to : I beseech ye therefore cleanse yoiir 
bosom of foulness, and purge yourself thoroughly.’ 

31. ‘‘ For what is tiiis world if the honest le 
compassed with gms ; and pits bo digged for men i i 
the open hand?” 

32. ‘‘ Yet shall he not fall in ; but rather tli ' 
cunning man shall be catched in his own toils: mi: 
who so darkly seeketh privy information, tliiiikin.' 
evil of men, shall be rebuked.” 

33. And for the man Tarun, even let him h 
for he is a wild Arab, very simple, sitting in the san l. 
eating dates and drinking water, hairy 

34. Hurting no man, nor doth he wish tlie i'!' 
nor to any one ; only if men needlessly hiss at him* 
shooteth arrows, for he is an Arab.” 

35. And so God make thine heart straight; an* 
keep thee to endite a goodly chronicle to profit nu'n* 

36. Now this was the letter that Tubal 
wrote unto Moshmon. 

37. But when Moslimon read that letter, b 
scraped at hiS ear, even as if there were a flea therein . 
neither did he ii#any wise put that letter in his 
nicle. 

38. Only inasmuch 

(^Here the original, which is in a dialect cognate 
the Hymaritic Arabic, becomes totally illegible.) 
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•port from tfje morot Station in iSengal. 

BY (ox COMrULSlOX) MASTER HEaTHEW. 


‘‘ Aptly to chronicle in prose or verse 
Tilings whicli a Pindar would of old rehearse, 

Who reared the Locrian steeds, who tamed their pride, 

And nerved their action for the racer’s stride” — 

and so forth, takes, — or to grivc it you in a couplet for 
the more euphonious conclusion, failing the rest of the 
original, — 


Takes, Abel East, a precious de^ more time 
Than I can find for reason, mucli less rhyme. 

Hence you will understand the compulsory charac- 
ter of the ensuing paper, which is a thing forced out 
ot juc by imperious mandate and the sternest resolu- 
tion on the [lart of the Oft-ci-1 Fri-nd. He knows, and 

110 one better, how my natural thnidity increases with 
mvage; how my adoptive and acquired faults, with 
} ears for their magnifier, increase to positive jialpabi- 
lity; how, in short, that garrulous propensity, which 
“W «est hackers at my best time said I possessed, 
^Toweth upon me,— ay, Abel, ay,~even till I, even 
ii\\ self, have arrived at a horrible consciousness of my 
ewn powers of boredom 1 

''^Hh years, in India, become bores. It 
• ttaches to the country doth this moral disease — it is 

111 7 1 as one gets a goitre in Switzer- 

y hy drinking snow-water, so one becomes a bore 

th ^7 I’e-absorption and re-production of 
e only ideas one is ever possessed of there. 

erkins 

tluM. worsened by 

ailment The Off-cial Fr — d does not ; and yet 
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be is tlie most pitiless and ini — (no ; don’t mind 
lie has these papers written, hut never reads any tliinif 
“ so —pitiless and implacable of bores, I was 00- 
ini^ to say, well nigh extant. In this quality lie is 
impervious to external impressions as toucliing his 
individual self. The most pointed’ sneer, the fliRst 
edged satire is unfelt by this bard and horny vanity: 
a very Armadillo of a man, be innocently provokts 
the whole ant’s nest of popular dislikes, and it’ 
sting him, just feels a little titillated, rather please ! 
than hurt. 

But I, and others like me, wretchedly conscimis of 
our own weakness, vet drawn on by a fatal instinrf. 
or impelled by an Offic-lF-d to * * * Midp 

me to a misery unal#goiis to ours by way of a litfk* 
comfort, do, dear Abel, or I must break off, let Iuik 
say what he please I Liken me to something, as 
Hebrew Poets do themselves, as a diversion in grid. 


and suit me incontinently with some owlish idea to 
that intent, that I may be a little happy. Know you 
not that all our school-hoy tales are found out to ho 
tf/pes, and will you let me linger for want of one ? A 
gentleman named Prometheus, who was chained atoj» 
of the Hindoo Koosli with a vulture pitching into lu^ 
epigastric region, is the mere type of a fellow swam[i^ 
ed with debt in India, and having the liver complaint . 
An unhappy individual called Sisypus who had m 
regions, fabled to be as hot as India, to roll a stone 
uphill, merely points out the position of a public otlioer 
engaged in correspondence with the M-l-t-r-y 
One Damocles that used to sit down to tiffin with a 
regulation-sword hung over his head, point downwards? 
upon a horsehair, was the mere antecedent of a 
inefficient Lieutenant Colonel enjoying the fat 01 
allowances under the impending steel of Napicriaa 

anathema. The 1 could go on for an hour, hn 

I cannot resurrectionize any body, classical or 
tliat was ever so wretched as a conscious Indian ' 
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and you, uninventive Abel, smile imperturbably, and 
1 i(\hI me not, because — I say it bitterly — because thou 
cuiinot’st! 

And in this state, with these feelings, I was launched 
into general society the other day, finding myself in- 
Hicted upon a mixed assemblage'of men, in tents, ga- 
•tlierecl together from all quarters for a great hunting 
jiarty ! It took place after our races, you must know ; 
:in(l, according to the fitness of things, being the worst 
^tati()n goihg in India, we had races to correspond ; 
only, witli die usual perverse spirit of humanity, the 
folk, and the women folk especially, choose to be ex- 
( coding well amused ; so the nags ran, and the la- 
dies danced with distinguished intrepidity : — our most 
important race was run after a night of rain, the course 
1 icing about Iiock-deep, in a thunderstorm ! — and even 
our balls were conducted with equal, spirit and deter- 
mination in spite of the difficulties interposed by a 
number of successive niglits equally wet ; and then 
^^e all went out pig-sticking to Ramchunderpore. 

The Official Friend gave the party, the object of 
'vliicli was to take the best known heat lout of Tip- 
perab) in Bengal, and try it right througn from where 
'je began near Jellinghee down to Tarheel in Pubna, 
hirough the famous Hurrisunkur country ; and this 
''ith a commanding number of elephants (there were 
^ore than fifty), and a meet of the best spears that 
‘^uqld be gatliered far and near. Various circum- 
'^lanccs prevented the full accomplishment of what had 
‘•nco been hoped for in tliis last matter ; indeed, in 
who is master of his time ? But we did very 
'\cllj although the Tent Club sent us only their cham- 
and accidents and press of business kept aw'ay 
'ome of the best spoi’tsmen in the country. 

b)n the 9th of March, some of us having come eigh- 
miles that morning, sport began in the afternoon 
unerring truth of the maxim 
' i<^h I have always endeavoured my best to incul- 
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rate , — yon cannot march and hunt the woie dm/, Tli,' 
jungles ot‘ Rainclmnderpore arc long strips of thick 
reedy cover, lying in hollows about water, and scattor* 
ed about an itnmense extent of alluvial plain lands, 
the cleared portion of which grows indigo, which Iris 
formed at the conHuence of the Jellinghee and the 
Ganges rivers. It is called, I believe, in the local 
dialect, a dher, and being covered with water in flic 
rains, is, at dryer seasons, not unhandsomely provided 
with pankh or plumin as they call it up the conntrv, 
that treacherous amalgam of bog, morass, and (juick- 
sand, which is none of these, yet beats them each and 
all in abomination. Luckily a practised eye kno^s 
how to steer clear of these I’otten sites below the old 


bank of what has been a river channel, or even tlie 
main river itself; and, save some three or four rolh 
in a (pucksand legitimate, in attempts to ride 
across the old bed of tho Jellinghee, there was not 
much to chronicle in fhe way of mischance on tliis 
account. Tho open ground between these covers 
across the new-sown indigo lands, aftbrded excellont 
riding ; but there was no want of variety, in this 
pect, in the neighbourhood, where virgin jungles sell- 
sown on the new alluvial lands, (which we call ckuti^ 
observe you, in Bengal), afforded to the curiow^ 
in equitation every obstacle combhied that couM 
tempt a man, even with game afoot, to “ hold hard. 
Now miles of thick-set, cane-like reeds, serni-impei;' *' 
ous to a]q>earance, rising above the head of a mouJitv 
man, and covering an expanse where every eddy 
counter-current of the tumultuous waters that forme 
it, had left its individual fosse and hollow in the im'' 
indurated sand; or else ragged scrubby brakes of j ' 
conditioned attempts at low trees, which being unao ^ 
to lift their heads as high as they would like, 
their meagre anns abroad, as mean fellows do m tm’ 
' world of ours, to stop those enviously, who 
give them the go-bye ; or else coarse grass, so tliK 
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tliat tlu' l)oar before you is only traceable by the xmlic 
lii^ ni^liing progress leaves of shaking stems ; and 
hoiK'e let mo observe, that in windy weather it is 
i(lK‘ to ride a pig here unless close upon him, which, 
when it is renieinbered that the cover conceals all in- 
ciiualitles of ground, and that this grass grows almost 
iinariably on linnpy uneven soil where the subterra- 
lu an hil)our3 of Sir llat have favoured its spreading 
roots— (this is a tremendous long sentence!) — which, 
tliat is the keejnng close to the boar under the circum- 
stances, is exactly one of those things that one always 
tills ones friend to do: and yet again there is a varia- 
tion in the reed jungle above-noted, which deserves 
mention ; and tliat is Nvhen growing in thick strong 
tnft>, it lias forced up, with and about each, a tussock or 
litt](‘ hammock of earth, from a foot to eighteen inches 
iiiuh ; these lie close together, and when the jungle 
has been partially burned, oflcr alternately the bush 
ot liidf-scorched reeds, or the stumps of those fully 
f'onsinned, liardcned with fire, and sticking out from 
the tiny knoll of blackened earth like a vegetable 
hedgehog; exquisite facilities are hereby offered for 
i^tuiiqiing ahorse, and the gallop of a determined rider 
such ground is a queer thing to sec, as he goes 
l^itcliing and tossing along like a rocking-horse run 
laud ; but this again has Its antithesis just outside the 
Cover, wlicre the sudden heats of the coming summer 
have drank deep — (and there is no toper like your 
‘ •)~ 7 iuto the moisture of the treacherous saturated 
^"ib* this, which would have swallowed you alive a 
iiiouth ago, hath hardened into treachery of another 
^>rin by this tlifie, being reft into cracks and chinks that 
}a\\n lovingly for the leg of your best horse; this you, 
lautious man, would pick your way across, but way 
is none save slap through it, for the ground bo- 
you is as intricate as a map of Germany, where 
make out the ditferent states for tne boun- 
‘ 'I’y lines that divide tliem. 
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vThis graphic account of what are technically called 
nully rose-jungle, coosseeak, burned null, and dry paiM, 
will occupy the time I should have taken up in tellini: 
you about our afternoon’s sport. There was scarn})er- 
ing and hallooing, lots of pigs, and but two kilkiL 
Never travel and go out for sport the same day. Tin* 
rule is a golden one. 

But, however, better luck to-morrow, and perhaps 
a little better management to boot ; devising wliioti 
imder the able counsel of one who could have threaded 
the wild country like a borderer of old, blindfold, we 
regained our encampment, pitched on the bluff bank, 
beneath which years ago had rolled the Ganges. 'Tn 
a pleasant cheerful sight the canvas city of a sporting 
camp, the tents dotted picturesquely here and then', 
as the fancy of each individual clashee lias been taken 
with some particular “ coign of vantage, ” suited 
especially, thinks he, to his own particular tabernacle. 
But with that there is no straggling, no isolation, ne 
attempt at dignified seclusion even, in the order ol 
the woven houses. They occupy a somewhat extended 
irregular lino with the scene of the morrow’s cam- 
paigns stretching miles away before them in the distance, 
which the fall of night renders every moment in<'re 
and more indistinct. They impinge firmly upon their 
centre, where — oh I best of centres! — standeth 
Me 89 Tent ; while directly in the rear thereof, at -i 
convenient interval, and snugly placed below tne 
shelter of an indigo vat, is — so ' telleth us the glare 
many fires, the pleasant clattering of pots, the hum 
of men and the hiss of meat— the Kitchen^! 
Marshal, Field or otlier, in the scionde of social 
culinary tactics could, I think you will allow, ha'C 
taken up a fitter position. 

We were a large and merry — I may almost sa}' 
jovial — party, in a virtuous and proper sense ; a 1^^^ 
dinner earned by exercise, and a hearty laugh a ^ 
and after it, are things .which send a man to bed, 
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canvas, with the prospect of sound sleep to-night and 
orood sport to-morrow, in a singularly, happy state of 
mind ; nor were we altogether alone in this respect,—^ 
idr appropriately planted in a modest corner close to 
the horse-tents, \Vas another minor camp whereat and 
wherein Messrs. Yerberry and Pennington, the one 
like Mr. Vincent Crummies, ‘^of provincial cele- 
brity !” — the other attached to the stable of H. H. the 
Na/dni — did the honours of the jungles to their bre- 
tiircn, Messrs. Joy, Duncan, Barker, Cree, &c. — whom, 
the Official Friend had also bidden to the sport Two 
(lays or so were all they could spare from professional 
duties, but these they did enjoy, riding like devils, as 
jockeys should do with their own spurs and other 
men’s horses ; and although no first spear is recorded 
as falling to their lot (tlie which I attribute to it’s 
Ixing, when they had a pig to themselves, the double 
of the old hunting story, — First comes Forester, then 
the fox”) — they contrived, I fancy, without being of- 
ten ill any body’s way, to please themselves, as one of 
them would say, ‘‘ enthirely.” This is, I think, the 
first recorded instance of jocks, as a body out pig- 
sticking. The first case I ever heard of one of that 
estimable fraternity out tiger-shooting, was when 
ijeorge Bacon and Bere (16th Lancers) killed a large 
Jipr ill a field of green wheat within the sight of 
Meerut Steeple, and Robert Ross held on like grim 
^eath by the pad ropes, when the elephants were three 
times driven out of the standing crop before the beast 
knocked over. Pardon me, gentle reader, but you 
know I like to tell of old tales in my garrulous way ; 
■^ttiat was twenty years ago when tigers, crossing from 
the Jumna Khadar to the bed of the old Ganges, would 
this- wise lose their way not unfrequently, owing to 
^elearance of the dakh jungle through which they 
• little more than twenty years before 
r frequently Killed at Hauppore where 

Kumpanee breeds horses ; it was then a 

'OL. II. . 9 
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sporting meet for the officers of the 23rd Dragoons, 
when Meerut was first a station. I may mention that 
after the carcase of the tiger above alluded to had 
been paraded in triumph through the station, an officer 
of the 4th Cavalry, going into the loose box where liis 
best horse was, found him sniffing at a piece of car- 
rion-like meat hung in one comer I The syceev 
plained ; it was a bit of the tiger, which being eaten— 

suh khaega, Sahib^) would be certain greatly to 
increase the courage and powers of the favourite 
charger ! 

I had the honour myself of introducing Messrs. Y. 
and P. to their first tiger about a year ago, and as I 
like to hear “ first impressions,” got in Mr. Y.’s vfi\ 
after he had padded him of the striped waistcoat, a 
bare half-mile from the Titalya race-course. ^Ir. Ys 
ideas were, to his honour, solely and purely professional 
even then and under that excitement. 


“ Good job, sir, that.” 

I intimated, with a glance at my best ball gun, that 
I did not altogether think it a bad one. 

“ No, th^ it ain’t sir ; for you see that fello", 
pointing to the huge brute we had just shot, “ 
have come and took me and Little Wonder any uioin* 


ing as we were going round before daylight” 

A contingency, the probability of wliich there 
manifestly no disputing. 

W ell, sir, we began next day in earnest The speai^ 
told themselves off in parties to ride together, 
there was a mighty muster of elephants to raise the 
g^e for them, amid which were some six to eigat 
howdahs, occupied at pleasure by those who were ou 
simply to see the sport and shoot ; or by riders who 
a reason for not over-taxing the ^wers of f ^ 

For my sins, — as at my time of life what is called ^ 
retributive action comes in force, and a man has, , 
thousand little ways, to jJay for past cakes and al^ 
— for my sins then, says the Official Friend to 
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Matliew,” in his solemn way — “ Mathew, we 
liave assembled our guests, and we must show them 
hport; lor which purpose some body must keep 
the line of elephants, and beat the jungle care- 
Inlly and patiently ; for, sir, your Bengal wild 
hoar ( Porais BengaUensis St/lvestris ) is by no means 
an ordinary animal ; his game, strength, and com’age 
ill tlie Held are only equalled by his gammon, (I speak 
tiiiviratively,) by his skirk and craftiness in cover ; 
and to you, therefore, Mathew, we depute the duty 
of seeing him what is vulgarly called “ roused out 
jnircns contra porcum — one bore against another, 
Mathew ; I shall attend to my guests, and amuse 
invself, and you, my dear man, may do the be'st you 
fan:*’ — and with this speech, smiling at the twaddle 
'V Inch he thinks facetious-— 

As honest dulness ever loves a joke,” 

—he leaves me at the head of some fifty great snouted 
hen-^ts, (on the average more intelligent than himself,) 
and fifty men sitting on the necks Jhereof, each 
f*ngi'ained with his peculiar modicum * obstinacy, 
stupidity, and perverseness. 

“Now then, line bussao, o ! jee; o ! hurra my an, make 
^ line, do ! $uff luyao hu kftoobee, — ^not that way ; urree 
mrda admeel this way, poorub ho I that will do, 
^dtula,jee : now then, ek dum se, with one breath, ten 
l'‘ices distant, set your faces well to the east, thrash 
tile jungle well, maro, jharo, but go gently khoada he 

And away goes the line of noble beasts crashing 
tlirough the thick and tangled mass of rushy rank vege- 
tation, like a grenadier through a spider cobweb ! Some 
the spears are away at the extremity of the cover ; 
^ue or two small parties hang on either side in ad- 
elephants ; some three or four 
^ ' ady hands again linger behind under the impression 

A 2 
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that the oldest hoars double back and break cover to 
the rear ; and there arc not wanting eager sportsmen 
riding ahead of the elephants in the jungle itself in 
order to see the boar roused from his lair and force 
him out themselves with the spear at his haunches;— 
and let me mention in the interest of true sport, that 
this last practice should be specially forbidden, caus- 
ing, 'as it does, more game to double back than any 
other metliod that could be taken for bathing the 
break to the front ; nnH for this reason, that thewilil 
pig, one of the wiliest of animals, being surprised hv 
the single cotemporaneous advance of a line of beat- 
ers, may, unless he be a very stout and savage old 
boar, usually decide upon getting off from the annoy- 
ance that threatens him, by breaking avmy ; — whereas 
if he be forewarned by the approach of horsemen, n'k 
pass him to the fronts he will not rush, by the advance 
of the following line, upon that certain danger ; but 
rather turn the flank, or charge through the line of 
beaters than encounter it. Put this case only where 
the line of beaters, or beating elephants is of undoubt- 
ed sufficiencjilpo sweep the jungle unaided : should it 
not bo so, the spears should ride with^ and not before 
the line, if they will ride in cover at all. 

But, heavens and earth look at that I just look at 
that gap in the centre, a vacuum of twenty-five 
yards in our line at the critical point of the strip 
Jungle I and why ? because, Syfoo mahout, who ow*^^ 
Peer Bukhsh mahout two rupees with interest, finding 
himself next his creditor^ tries to mollify him in re*' 
pect to the four annas of what Shylock calls “nsaD* 
ces,” and appeals to Mungloo mahout on P. B.’s nirtii^ 
side for arfctration, and so the scoundrels jam tnci^ 
elephants, and — there I knew what would be the cas 
“ Look out ! ” cries one. 

‘‘ Noble boar to the left I ” shouts another — 

“ A whole sounder a head I ” roars a third-^ 

" Tally ho — ^Tally ho, away I ** 
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And away indeed go a lot of sows and young 
sediieing alter them two or three spears 
opta?itcs apimnif “ on the lookout for a boar,” 
lik(‘ young As(‘anius, among the lot ; while* — now do 
jiiat look at those blessed gentlemen ahead *l They 
close in, jealous for the start, on either side the cover; 
>oiue are already in it and before us ; tlie elephants 
roar and rj^sh, and squeal, announcing the detested 
1 least before them : mahouts cry to them, lugge^ 1^99^9 
hi(l<!e — and crush goes bush and briar at the sound ; 
and in the midst of all, Syfoo (d — n him) goes on talk- 
ing to Peer Bukhsh about two rupees, and will not 
till lip that gap in the line ! Master Mathew shrieks, he 
raves, he apostrophises in the vigorous and idiomatic 
veniaeulir the elbows of Syfoo’s mamma and the car- 
rings ol’Pe^ Bukhslfs daughters; but that appeal, 
^trung as it is, comes too late, even supposing they 
euuld have heard it, — they being in the centre, Ma- 
thew on the extreme left, and every intermediate in- 
dividual infested with the disease of shouting About 
^"inething or ordering somebody, to tlie creation, what 
roars and trumpeting, of an ejeph^tine Jlabel! 

1 his how’ever will not avail to force^orward tlie 
^ ral’ty boars, headed back by the horsemen and trot- 
bng hither and thither in the jungle with that air of 
I'lggish irresolution, which is at once so obsti- 
i^ate and so undecided : some one gives that 
h'g grey fellow a distant tingling charge of 
^hot to make him break, whereat he turns, perceiveth 
p yfoo’s two-rupee gap, and fairly, with some followers, 
breaks the line and gets back to the beaten cover. 
l"o boars and a venerable sow rush along tlie line, 
^^d break cover to the left, dodging in and out of the 
jungle ; all are hotly ridden in spite of the cries of 
‘ sow, sow ! — madeen ! ” which, if attended to, would 
one party the bucketting their nags for nothing i 
but stop them who can? the men are wild for sport, — ay, 
and are riding jealous too. Look there at those two 
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fellows grinding yonder boar tlirougli wet or dry, tliick 
or thin, rough or smooth, sand or sludge, and a third 
well-up with them going hard (’tis the Count, by Jove, 
one of the 0. F.’s house inmates for the nonce)— those 
follows are riding, or racing for the spear, not hunting 
for the kill, and the chance is that with the bed of (he 
old river to cross — as I speak, the men and horses 
seem to vanish and there is no trace of t^em I The 
boar, too, hardly pressed, has fairly braved the dangers of 
the sands which he knows, but they not, and trails him- 
self through the smooth and glittering surface that telL 
not of the fathomless depth below without a foothold, 
— and our friends have disappeared below a sandbank 
it is true, but in the quicksand whence men and hoists 
extricate themselves, severally, hy plunge and flounder, 
how tliey can. So much for riding jealoifs 1 
And now the spears drop in from here and there, 
each with his story ; — how too many rode one boar, 
and only ono another ; of who came to grief, and h'^t 
his h6rse; of who rolled as aforesaid inthe qnkj^* 
sand; of who lost spear and pig together; while 
that, more distant party lounging jauntily along with 
caps a weo bit a’ one side, sitting loose in their sad- 
dles, like Robinson coming to the scales, — that, sir, 
is “ the kill.” In the midst of the various tales 
Homo Barbatus, best of physicians, recommends a 
general washing of the eyes, (the blowing sand yn 
these churs being very liable to produce ophthalmia., 
with a simple preparation for which he had eau* 
tiously made preparations himself beforehand, 
prescription for which I am permitted to give 

r 

Alckol. Holland, qmnt. suff. 

Agm. pur. secund conscient^. 

Cap. quomodo plac^. 

K ’k 

and then patiently we re-commence our beat 
through the beaten jungle , — Bismillah ! 
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l^lcss that line, it will be the death of me ! The 
French iientleman there on the big elephant, who la- 
bmirs under a passion for sport (he ha^ just lamed one 
of the Doctor’s horses with hard riding, at the same 
time that the Count has stumped another of the O. 
F. s,) — who hunts and shoots every thing, madame,” 
as Sir Archie McSarcasrn says — from the elephant 
i' the forest to the ilea i’ the blanket,” — collects speoi- 

incns in Natural History as well as 

harra hathee ! — do keep up I 
( Bavff, hany from the howdah and elephant stops 
altoc('ther.) 

“ Oil ! Khyrattee mahout^ why don’t you” — 

(The whole centre in imitation of their mark, the 
nohle head of the big elephant, Secundur Guj, lingers, 
"iways, and stops entirely : French gentleman with 
niuch gesticulation sends two elephants to the rear : 
I rench gentleman in a paroxysm of excitement hears 
nohody: French gentleman climbs out of the khiiwass, 
and casts liimself to the ground.) 

(Fr. Gent running.) He is, he is 1 1 ” — 

“ An nom de Dim, Monsieur ” — 
hut not a bit of it, he has got his ^ame, which was 
large khuttas, over the acquisition ot which, he, who 
"’itli his friend, had killed to tlmr own cheek four 
^‘k'phants in Ceylon, and three rhinoceros in Java, was. 
as much excited as if he had bagged a whole mena- 
?'-'rie of tigers I The excessive and amusing enthusi- 
of this ardent sportsman was easily mitigated so 
as he thoroughly understood that we on the 
ephants were not there for our own fun, but to find 
for others : thus if allowed to take a gun, we 
shoot, and get our game how we can, and if we 
or not at all ; but must neyer attempt to do it by 
'^^^Ipping or delaying the line. Mons. N,, possessed of 
•s conviction, became not only wholly amenable to 
‘sciphne but very useful. The Count and himself 
both excellent shots with small shot, or with 
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ball, trained early to me the carabine in the forests (,f 
Normandy and Hrittany» The former was tlie eldest 
hope of one of the old French legitimatist families; a 
man of property, who, scorning to serve under ajiy 
but the real Bourbons, had wandered^ forth with a 
travelling companion to see the world in the days oi 
his youth, as he could not serve his country. The^' 
gentlemen formed a very interesting and agreeable 
addition to our party. 

But more interesting still to me was another guest 
of the Official Friend’s, an English traveller of like 
calibre with our French visitor, who, in the iirst prime 
of manhood, having seen his world as one does at 
home through the kaleidoscope of drawing-rooms, and 
dragoon regiments, had come out to judge vliat 
kind of thing that same life was in the junde<. 
Buying four or five elephants, and tents, ami ^ 
good stable of horses, such as became a Yorksliire* 
man, the adventurous voyager, with one or tw^o eoiii' 
panions new as himself to India, betook 
to the lower Mahlah country ; I think it was 
such results as might have been anticipated 
the matter of sport. A letter from Calcutta apprized 
the 0. F. of tliis gentleman’s entity, as of his where- 
about, whereon he limed twdgs, and caught hhn^ 
.directed. 

Oh ! my dear Abel East, if you could but kno^ 
the benefit which that catch conferred on the 0- 1 
the new man it made him I the expansion of >i^i^ ‘ 
conferred upon him I the conviction it afforded hiin*" 
that there ioere other white men who spoke articulatj^j 
ly and walked on their hind legs, and who cor 
come to India, and be independent of any body . 
was in cruel doubt about this gentleman in the 
instance, wdiom he addressed — 

Mister P S — 

to mark tlie proper distance between an interlop^^^ 
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Kuropofm, and the true Ihtzoor: but I got him to 
\\\wv tins on the strength of an old Army List in 
which I produced his intended guest’s name as cornet 
in a (lushing liussar regiment. 

But he is not in the army now,” observed the 
invstified man; “nor in tlic service ; nor in a good 

C'ah'utta liousc ; nor with letters from Sir L e 

B 1 ; nor even in an Indigo Factory ; to be sure, 

B. writes about him, but I really don’t know.’* 

“ No,” observed I, “ he’s simply an English gentle- 
man.” 

The profound remark placed the matter in a new 
litiht. This rank, per se^ is a thing which the true 
Huzoor has infinite perplexity in comprehending. It 
one perhaps that his early position has hardly 
onahled him, for obvious reasons, rightly to appreciate, 
ami on(‘e in India, he soon learns to classify mankind 
' it*? consisting of — 

I 1. Tlio G. G. (for the time being), 
i 2. The M — m — s of C— c — 1 (for dittoy 
\ The S-cr-t-r-s to Government (for ever), these 
: being the Glendowers of his system. 

(“I am a blessed Glendoveer,” — 

“ ’Tis mine to speak andyour’s to hear.”) 


•T Himself. 

‘I* The other true Huzoors. 

His Sherishtadar. 

The Com — r-in-Chief (whom he treats my- 
Mcally as something in a red coat that gives orders, 
un individualized.) 

Intelligent and obsequious Baboos. 

• Tlie Off — s of the Ar — y ; and the C 1 of 

-s. 


9- Mr. Ue Mello, his heatl clerk. 

,'t Unorthodox Huzoors, S. Aumeens, MoonsiflFs, 
Deputy Magistrates. 
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11. Natives of India, not bein^ Christian. 

12. Europeans, Indigo-Britons, Blueskins, and 
others, of sorts, in India. 

13. The rest of tlie world. 

The wisest thing the Court of Directors could do. 
would be to establish travelling premia for the encou- 
ragement of adventurousness in the squirearchy of 
England, as respects a voyaging into II. M.’s Pdastcrn 
Empire. I do not want Peers, Abel ; the Huzourj 
all bow to a Lord ; for they think there is a brother- 
hood between them and him ; it is a sort of self-wor- 
ship ; “ we!' say they, “ are the aristocracy of the 
country.” But give me your plain independent En- 
glishman of property, who, being without descriptive 
roll,” Indian position, or a handle to his name, comes 
out here like Harry Wynd, fot his own hand, 
cai)able of reading a great practical lesson to the 
Official Friend and others like him, The Hoii'hle 
Court’s Prospectus might run : — 

‘‘West of England, to wit, — To country gentl<?' 
men of £1,000 a year in land and upwards ! 

“ The Court’s Iiidia-Iiesidence and Travelling 
Premium ! 

“N. B. — All expenses paid for not more than 
two years to certified applicants.” 

And so take the counties in succession, and inun* 
date us in this way with men of general informatioD> 
being ordinary and un-huzoord English gentlemen. 

I promise you, Abel, that let the premium (whie 
I leave to the Court) be adequate, we shall 
notable results out of this matter I But ^ 
day, whither I have wandered? I am set to tell 
tale, and lo ye I after what fashion is the thing donSj 
— I am possessed of a digressive devil, Abel, wnic ^ 
am afraid some folks would wish might have been 
dumb one. , ^ 

Ah, here they are, all of them in a cattle-shea ^ 
breakfast I the elephants are off to water, the 
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) toocl and rest awhile : ’tis early in the year to be 
liot,— but ’tis one o’clock and a grilling day. 
iivaktast— pleasant word that tastes muffin and 
iiiells tea-pot, — after those two hard-boiled eggs and 
li'V bread washed down with a glass of beer at six 
his morning, thou oh I breakfast will be acceptable : 
jut, marry, in what fashion dost thou come ? On 
liar or live elephant pads, or scattered on heaps of 
Iry residuary straw, sit, lounge, lie, a score of fellows 
.r so, dcmolishijig relentlessly lids of cold meat, and 
the diajecta membra of sundry fowls, together with 
bread in fragments that did belong to loaves that once 
had sliape. They receive me with flattering attention, 
hieh the O. F. hardly likes : one offers me his 
slioulder (of mutton), — another the use of his knife, — 
a third the reversion of his glass, — a fourth the re- 
mainder of his bread, — a fifth leaps from his seat and 
l»u^hes me thereinto by main force: the O. F. sees 
jockeys well cared for in an adjoining hovel, where 
i^tands for the nonce while he is rubbed down, Alche- 
mist, a well known Arab in our parts, one of the 
staunchest and best horses that ever was foaled for 
strengtli, courage and endurance : he had lately 
fas'icd into the hands of an excellent sportsman (C of K) 
" lio was of our party, and many were the remarks 
made on his condition. Before sunset that gallant 
borse fell over the boar C. was riding, turning a com- 
I’lete summersault, and breaking his back I his rider 
;:ot a bruising fall, but, luckily, the ground was soft 
—and, — ’twas well ’twas no worse: — but indeed it 
'' as about as cruel a vicissitude of luck in the field 
heard of, let alone seen. 

Ibis day we roused out the jungles well that we 
did beat : the game was very numerous, and bold ; a 
servant, going from the sheds where we breakfasted 
1'^ drink water, was charged by a boar and cut, though 
Jjftunately, with no bad results. Our score was this 
diiy sbe ; and though I call to mind no particular run. 
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except I think one, — when C. of the saddle and C, 
of the spear killed a boar very well on the sands in 
full view of the line — I must note that this day oiir 
friend from Yorkshire got a first spear, and killed 
As over-anxiety had the day before perhaps robkil 
us of some pair of tushes we might otherwise Iia\e 
had, the spears told oif on the eleventh as they chose; 
and some favorite lying ground on each side a loni! 
jlieel was sedulously beaten. Two of our best spears 
(Y. and L.) being posted to the left never got a chaiKe 
all day : the pigs all broke to the right over oi'in 
ground, giving beautiful runs in sight of the A^huil: 
fine, and the score at the day’s end was fifteen. 

The twelfth gave excellent sport tlie elephants 
worked well, and the men rode clippingly, but tlic 
score was not beyond seven. 

We marched next day to Hurry sunkur and ont!i.‘ 
way beat a small but likely jmteh of jungle, out d 
which we got three boars, and three excellent run' 
they gave. L. to make up yesterday’s bad luck, 
one ; — the king of Spears, as somebody calls hinn 
another ; — and the tliird, after a long run, in wliicn 
he was well and closely ])ressed by S. (C. S.,) H. D- 
and our friend from England, took to bamboo jung*^ 
and was lost. This made two. 

And so we slept at Hurrysunkur, the classics 
hunting ground of Bengal ; — and to tell you 
truth, my impressions were of a melancholy charac- 
ter ; — great things p^s away in East or West ; there 
is no vestige left of Troy, — and the Gilbert mile* 
under water ! a bank, or chur has, it appears, fon^.^ 
across the mouth of the nullah that used in the raioj 
to drain the waters of these lands into the Ganges, 
the result is a swamping of the best ground. 1“^ 


* A famous run from the Great to the Little Hurry^^iin ^ 
Jungle, 80 called from him who ran the Afgans to Attok "itn ' 
spear in their haunches. 
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Littlo Ilurrysuiiknr occupies about its former extent, 
MHii is as thick and ditRcult to beat as ever, but there 
uUo the water was too deep for game to lie. We beat 
the cincr witli super-human patience and our iin- 
lueiiM* line ; and honestly, I believe, there was one 
old hoar whom we could not get to break, beat we ever 
so cinniinoly. All the rest were well rkhlen and hand- 
soiiK ly disposed of as usual, but we scored only Jive. 

Next day to Soc^naeoorie ; and here again, I suppose 
ti’oiii the same cause, too mucli water, the expected 
kii; jungle was We beat the smaller one how- 

' •\cr, extensive enough in spite of its name, consisting of 
.1 Mirt of tamarisk growing with here and there patches 
ol'])ioad-leaved reeds in deep and boggy ground. It 
NH'iued to me the most dithcult to beat of any that we 
hid yet come across. The day was discouraging; we 
hul perhaps come too far, and it was a question as 
to how inucdi day-light we had to burn,” to get home 
hetore niglit-fall. Idiere was some hard riding in the 
jUiigle ill which all the spears out equally participated : 
"ord being brought by one of our party, that our 
friend was at a stand-still witli his spear 
hrokeii, and a bore at bay in the jungle far to our 
;n‘ur, it was a pleasant and a sporting sight to see J. 
"ith two spears on his shoulders pushing the inimita- 
hh Badger through brake and brier, marsh and mire 
hst puce, to the aid and relief of a brother sportsman ; 
—iind I need hardly add that the boar bled for it. 

infinite trouble we scored but three. It is a 
^tranjre land this same Bengal and its gallant and justly- 
himed game boar is a strange generation. The country 
(’ Were hunting was a year or two ago the head- 
d^fJirters of all that is porcine, and. at Jenada but two 
^>nles off in June ’44, four spears, of whom three were 
our present party, killed in nine mornings thirty- 
Boars. And ’twould be of as little use now going 
^ as staying here talking about it But the truth is 
''0 were all not a little disgusted. R. of Meerpore had 

II. B 2 
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come in and told us that two gentlemen who had Ijcvr. 
asked to our party, and another from Calcutta, kii 
cleared the hlcerpooro jungle in anticipation of our com- 
ing, and were going on to secure their own s[)oi‘t ami 
spoil our’s. Tlic act was deliberate, and the plan i/t 
our party, laid a year previous, was destroyed Ity ii, 
I observed with malicious pleasure that the OHicia! 
Friend’s sympathies with Iluzoor-imn sustained on tin- 
occasiop another severe, and I almost ho})e fatal, 
shook ; and I believe he was heartily ashamed nt tla 
thought that his visitors would tell the tale of Iioa 
' they do things in India, unlike certainly all otlai 
lands. However he decided that it was better to tr. 
back to our old beat witli dignity, than to aUciiii't 
in the character of‘Wcry ill-used gentlemen, ” cuum 
whence the game had been driven ; so, hack went 
to llamchunderpore, whither, it appeared, all the pi:' 
in the country had migrated. The next da} ; 
scored fifteen, having excellent sport. An occunviio 
perhaps unprecedented in the annals of pig-»ticki!i:: 
took place this day : three boars had broken in ''i'' 
ferent directions, and were all ridden simnitaiieou'h ■ 
they circled so as to make the same point, and arn'' 
ing there hard pressed, charged indiscriininatc-ly, :!•' 
the spears came up, the nearest horseman, fiyhtia^ 
hard. The sight was seen from the whole linf* * 
elephants, and as may well be imagined, was one^^'^’ 
gularly curious and animated. These porcine f 
atii, I need hardly add, shared the fate of their 
prototypes. The last boar killed also afforded an 
venture: he was sighted as we were going Iraa^' 
stealing away across the indigo lands, ineditatmLj ^ 
night march to a distant cover. L. was off the 
phant, on horseback, and after him in an instant, ic ‘ 
him till he charged, and gave him the spear ; 
same moment he jinked in front of the horsf jn 
threw him just such a fall, as poor Alchemists. 
rider, horse, and boar rolled over, rose at sea 
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iihtniiro from cacli otlicr, and stood, as who should say 
•• wliiit next?*’ — in this brief pause, there was no lack 
ul' to horse among such as had a nag up. 

I'lii' Itoar then cliarged our dismounted friend, in. 
') it(' of tlie near approach of one or two elephants 
♦hat l)i‘!ng ahead could scuttle up to disengage him; 
A lion before lie could make the charge good, L.’s 
Ai’ab ran cither at or before the beast, and he turned, 
■iml chased the horse. A minute or two after he was 
a (lead ])lg, but the escape was a narrow one. And 
hot of onr events, J. after having his horse cut badly 
It} the last boar ho speared, was obliged, amid one 
jt ni'i’al chorus of regrets, to leave ns ; ho rode from 
cur camp in true sporting style of travelling to 
Ki>linagurli, leaving us witli a score of fiftij-eiffkty 
cut of which lie had himself taken twenty first* 

'[H'arrt ! ” 

Wo found next day that wc had at last roused out 
tlic Uamchunderporc jungles, and that the adventur- 
'"is boar whom L. stopped decamping, was by no 
luoans the only one of the species that attempted, wliile 
the* rest eflcctcd, “ a moon-light flitting.” Our score 
'' as only (fine ; so we broke ground an<l marched on 
the 19th to Bunamashia, resolving, that as we had been 
‘'topped out of the Pubna jungles, to finish in our own 
‘ unntry at Acragmij ; but it was an eigbt-and-twenty 
”hle luarcli to get there, no joke with a heavy camp, 
bc'ating some jungle on the line of march, we saw in 
the distance making towards it, best pace, a thumping 
; and ho was running for a reason he had in the 
diape of D. of Shikarpore, who riding to meet us, 
in hand, had met this gentleman also going 
^^oontry, and who had headed him our way. 
1 lie Tally-ho” was given, and one or two other 
^pars rode at him, but he came down gallantly on 
, ^ ^opbants, broke the line of some fourteen only 
We were marching) and gained the jungle. This 
'' funs to me part of the tactics of the experienced boar, 

B 2 
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wlien ridden at a distance from the heaters,— to come 
back npon, and tlirough them, and tlius baliie tli(’ 
immediate pursuers. The present tactician Iiowcmt 
boasted but of a momentary triumph : we tried lim L 
m tlie patch of jungle, lie had taken to, but ere 
had half beaten it, the boar made a spontaneous aii i 
sudden charge upon one of our friends who was prid- 
ing for him in tlie cover, and literally knocked liim 
and his marc (a celebrated animal termed Potjh 
Mudwdn) over, cutting the latter badly, and obliging 
the former to cut lie then I think was speared ; ami 
immediately turned out, in a little patch of open, a 
noble boar, and took soil at the edge of a small deep 
jheel, settling himself in the water till little else Int 
snout, ears, and eyes were visible. It was found in'- 
possible for horses to approach him after various 
attempts, without getting bogged and cut, when 
Barhatus on foot, spear in hand, insisted on trjiii:: 
conclusions with him. This project being siipja’cveu 
by much bawling, in the very act of execution. 1 
brought up the elephants tlirough the jhecd-cdit'U 
dislodged my friend, charging and threatening on 
sides, and he was speared in the open aforesaid 
fighting to the last, insomuch that with five spears 
stickmg in him, I saw him make an effort to 
still. This boar could hardly have been surpassed in 
game mi pluck by any thing on four legs ; and 'dien 
at last he fell, one could not help feeling there ivas an 
“ give in” about the fellow even then, so unconseiitia? 
ly did he sink to the earth, over-powered. He 
our score this day, mie, ; 

Next day an eighteen mile march to AcnigaV 
which brought us back to our own countrv 
twenty-four miles from the Worst Station 
We crossed an off-stream of the Ganges the 
morning, not more than four foot and a halt ^ i 
at the ford, to the Jinjree chuTy where i 

some hog-deer, and pigs were plenty, hut the gr*' 
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IS cTuel ; burnt nul jungle, and an up-and-down- 
.linoss of surbxcG tliat might liave made you think 
tlu> i)laco liad been the practice-ground of a young 
rarthiiuake. Here reinforced by friends from the 
W'or.t Station, we liad a capital clay’s sport and scored 
urni; during tliis day, I observed a curious in- 
-tanee of the pecidiar porcine tactics already alluded 
Id; a boar broke back round the flank of the line, 
.iiid went away running strong wjth three spears 
utter liirn: I halted the line, jumped from the small 
('hiihar-jftmfth elephant I use on such occasions, and 
walked' down the line, pitching into the mahouts in 
. lu^deal Ilindostanee as to their infamous bad beat- 
iiiL^ ; 1 was standing right opposite the centre of them 
when the boar, having doubled on his pursuers after 
niiming a mile or more, came back, so right upon the 
' (-litre of the elephants to the rear, that, as he broke 
through them (sustaining sundry kicks) he was face to 
ihee with me; I had my gun in my hand, so that a 
cliiirgc was of no consequence ; but the fellow passed 
" ithin three yards of me to the left, thinking only I 
loiiht not of how cleverly ho had done the horsemen. 
Ih- was killed for all that 
On the 22nd we scored again seven. 

On the 23rd, the jungles being reinforced, I fancy, 
h\ arrivals by Ranichunderpore and elsewhere; — 
lor to the migratory pig a shift of quarters of forty or 
lilt y miles is nothing — we made our greatest bag of all, 
I'tidng then about ten spears riding, viz., nineteen. 

On the 24th we had a recurrence of the mysteri- 
"ti'' number, equivalent to a notice to quit, and scored 
three ; whereupon the sporting being deemed dt an 
‘ there was a variety of ski/, irrelevant to the seri- 
subject of this memoir, and the party broke 
d*- 

The result of it, although the plans originally devis- 
ed were interrupted, and there was not such a gather- 
“‘g as had been hojied for, was: — 

B 3 
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In eleven full hunting days, killed 90 boars. 

One afternoon’s sport, ditto 2 „ 

Two morning’s marches, ditto 3 „ 

Total... 95 „ 

The following table may, I think, prove of intero^t, 
my dear Abel, to our sporting friends, giving as it 
does a variety of details as to the first spears of tk' 
meeting, the number of days each man hunted, Ik 
number of horses, his weight, &c. &c., and witliout 
further preamble, here it is : — 


Elder. 

Weight 

up. 

Horses, j 

Days 

out. 

Spears. 

J 

13 10 

6 

10 

20 

Y-g 

16 7 

6 

meet 

18 

S 

10 12 

3 

12 

14 

8.* 

11 12 

3 

meet 

12 

C 

11 7 

3 

9 

9 

L 

12 0 

4 

meet 

8 

D. of 8h. 

13 0 

4 

7 

4 

C. of K. 

12 0 

2 

6 

4 

E.J 

11 7 

2 

8 

2 

U. D 

13 e 

3 

12 

2 

K 

10 10 

1 

6 

2 


Horses 

Cut. 


lleiuarks. 


3 

1 speared 
2 


’1 horse speared in the I'f 
by kickiuj? a 
. of a wounded pij} 

1 slightly; 1 ridden at 
first pig, put anu 
. of lock-jaw. 


2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 killed 
1 
0 
0 


1 rather severely. 

Qraze/by a juropiag pi?’ 

1 Badly. 

f Broke his back Mm? ®’'' 

I a pig and was allot. 

Badly. 


N. B. — This does not represent the number of riders or of 
at the meet ; but shows now weight and other considerations ^ 
upon the first spear. 

I leave you to make your own remarks on 
above ; but it seems to me to come to the okl j 
that he who can afford the best horses, and can anoi' 
not to spare them, being at the same time a 
ing weight, and a clippmg rider, must lead the 


• Philip Saltmarshe, Esq., of Saltmarshe, Co. York. 
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he taking the spear, and the killing the pig, are 
iHerent things, hut you will see that it has hcen no 
touch and go” work, with our most successful first 
))ears even. I am happy to mention with respect to 
{. J.*s badly wounded one, the Poglee Mudwdn her- 
clf, that when a few friends went out, and wound the 
oasoii ii[) with seven more, that indomitable animal 
all ied her master, a bare month ago, at a boar, the 
killed for many years, whom he singly slew : 
much for pluck ! 

You ask me for a few general remarks on our sport. 
There is but this to be said, that it is indigenous, as 
l«ractised in Bengal to Bengal ; and that no other 
Miiintry that I have seen either affords the animal, 
<'1’ the ground to ride him ujxin. I have seen it at- 
ti iiipted (when I was with the Official Friend, — he 
an assistant there, — at Delhi) on the banks of the 
•bmma in a long strip of tamarisk jungle below Bul- 
hihgurh : the first year it was tried, the pigs broke 
inland from the river, and there were some good 
I'uns ; the second season they were more wary ; the 
third we were to do great tilings. A sister of the 
biilluhgurh Raja (a minor) was to marry the Bhye 
nl Khytul, chief of one of the Sikh protected States, 
lio came accompanied by a very handsome deputa- 
tion from each of the other States ; and from beyond 
the Sutlej some families sent their representatives. 

I W Blake, who was murdered at Jeypore, Treve- 
lyan, now a Treasury Under-Secretary, and ourselves 
" ere there, guests in the Fort of Bullubgurh ; also 
^'lyud Keramut Ali, who is now at Hoo^ily, and a 
Inend of his, a Persian physician. We found the 
^iklis uncommon good fellows, and passed four or 
kve happy days there ; but on departure verdantly 
‘ oinmimicated our sporting intentions to our friends, 
jnd rode off to our tents near the jungle. Long before 
the Singhs had turned our position, gained the 
i shot, speared, and slashed doubtless as many 
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of tliG pigs as feed in tlie open, as they wanted, yv 
they left three very S7ifjicient soors at our tent-ilooni—i^, 
deposed a fellow who pretended to have been on 
giiaxd ; but there the pigs were. A little abashed, 
we nevertheless essayed the jungle, on tlio lir^t 
attempt to beat which, the whole porkcry of the 
country swam the Jumna in our faces f Whetlier aii\ 
one hath since attempted to revive this miserable sjvirt, 
I know not. It is a trite remark to sav the up-coiiiitn 
pig is of a difterent race from the licngaleo : theiv 
are even two distinct distinguishable races in Bengah 
and to one of these the boar of the Punjab assimilate?. 
He is a larger and a bolder animal than the pi^ e! 
llindostan, and I have seen one charge, and cut an 
elephant severely. I saw them while out shooting 
with Shero Singh with the 0. F. in former da\\ 
when the sport was to see them dodged in an about 
the jungle they frequented, by his ghor-vhumi', 
who disabled them with a matchlock shot ahwiv'- 
before finishing them with sword or spear. The hk- 
ger beasts were brought up to the chief and there a :i' 
an invariable trial by a sword-cut of the depth oi 
on the ribs, which proving satisfactory, it was ver'. 
fine shikar indeed. The Sikhs eat them of coarse 
indeed I have seen a Rajpoot gentleman of high faun '’ 
ask for the carcass of one (of thp three above named, • 
ay, and for two bottles of brandy to wash it 
with. But all this does not prove that you can 
pigs, my dear Abel, as we understand it out of . 
and indeed you cannot. 

As to sport in our party other than I have attem}' 
ed to describe, it was of course a very, very secomlar.'^ 
matter. Some hog-deer were shot, the 
ed of the few black partridges this part of Bon^ ^ 
affords, and a good account given of hares, of 
I saw the Count one day hmjive out of six 
jungle. I was lucky enough to get the only fiore 
of the meeting. 
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Of tlie tl^^er party wliich was formed a few days 
;iiro after our return to the Worst Station in the World, 

I eait say nothing, for 1 was not of it, hafing a pre- 
Hiitiineiit, and bemg awfully superstitious, Abel, as 
y.u know. So I braved the Official Friend, and 
reiused positively to go and show his guests a tiger. 
Jfomo ]^arhntus,\\o\\(iY(iVy took them across the Ganges, 
^laklah-wards, over the ground just beaten by a 
^\ ell-known Calcutta sportsman; he told them as he 
]u\sscd through the W. S. in the W., that it was idle 
atteinjiting sport there; but they went nevertheless, and 
1 ly w ay of commencing sport, killed four tigers in one 
thiy (12th April). I have now on my knees, a journal 
I'N one of the party, which I will not spoil by extract- 
ing Irom, but ask him to send you. Their bag was — 
9 tigers, (all they saw, one 13 ft. 7 in. by 8 ft. 6 
in.) 

9 wild buffialoes, (4 killed on foot.) 

4 Sambhur deer. 

42 si)otted and hog-deer. ^ 

Peafowl,' partridge, chicore, duck, hare, &c. &c. 

N. B. — Two boars ridden, and killed, showing ex- 
cellent sport ; one horse badly cut. 

Hoino Barbatus had his elephant pulled first down, 
f'nd then over by a large tiger (12 ft. 6 in.), shooting the 
doctor and guns into the jungle : he luckily escaped. 
Had I been out, it would have been me. The Count’s 
^kphant was knocked down, and pitched into by a 
Ijuhalo bull ; but the little French brick held himself 
and guns in the howdah, and when the elephant 
njditcd, despatched his assailant with a single ball. 
One word before I (gladly) conclude. I have used 
tenn chicore above ; — I trust our sporting friends 
henceforth discard the meaningless appellation, 
call the bird by his proper name, Francolin, for 
partridge he is not. 1 am a wretched naturalist, but 
know just about as much as that comes to ; and I 
'onture to suggest that the Francolin of our Maldah 
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jungles, (not found below Cliappahee) is the Franco- 
Urns spadiceus of Sykes. It is time this stupid noiiiin- 
clature should cease ; for the Ghagra partridge, tlu' 
painted partridge, and the red-legged partridge ( jiht 
that of France) of tlie Hiiilalya, {ire all called chim<\ 
I trust therefore that as far as we, are conceriii-il, ;i 
more appropriate and euphonious name for our linl. 
will henceforth grace our game-books. 

Now, oh ! Abel, — 

“ Now my weary lips I close, 

Leave me, leave me to repose ! ” 

Master MAxniiw. 


FROM THE PURLIEUS *OF THE WORST STATION 

January 5, 1851* 

Dear Abel, — H appy new year ! it’s a lon^^ 
say so, and so I say it ; but for all the good it 
done me or my friends for a mort of years past^ ' 
might have been left unsaid, just as well. , 

One of them, — the friends aforesaid, and neoa 
add, the official? — has set me down to tell you, 
ho, in his stylo of stupid pleasantry, calls 
cock-and-a-bull story, being, in truth, a story . 
wood-cock. One of the family of the . ^j^j, 

the rarest kind did indeed amiounce his arrival in 
district, about the time you received the 
Calcutta. The local sensation here amon^ ^^niteb- 
far exceeded the feeble military ferment ot the , 
The stranger was indeed Scohpax JtusticoUi 
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j.rolinlily tlic (TKoXorrai of Aristotle,) being, I need hardly 
idd, tlio Because of the French; Beccacia of the Ita- 
lians; ll\ildschnepfc, or wood-snipe of the Germans ; 
llult-!>ne])])ef which means the same thing, of the 
DaiK's; Morknlla, which you may translate as you 
jilease, of tlic Swedes; Blom-Bolike^ Butte ^ and Krog- 
ptist (from which the Lord preserve us I) of the Nor- 
\\niiiuiis; Przywieksza. Pardwa, or great snipe, as the 
ilietioiiary tells us, of the Poles; Cgffylog (odd !) of 
thn ancient Pritish; and in fact, Wood-cock of the 
iiiudern British. I would have described him as a 
naturalist, had not the exquisite beauty and simplicity 
"f the description given of him by Christian Frederick 
hay in his Ordhog or dictionary, superseded all otlier 
jHisVible mention of the bird: he calls him cw Trcek-^ 
liijll vied et huitje ncnb — a passage bird with a long neb, 
nih, or beak, which indeed he is. 


He may be well callc^d passage bird,” being noted 
naturalists as occurring in Western Lapland and 
•hd'an, while nobody found him, or thought of find- 
ing him in Bengal, till Mr. Blyth did in the Soon- 
herhuns ; the [iresent specimen of Scohpax jR., pro- 
'■‘hly stdected this district for his residence, as being 
di<‘ next healthiest site to that preferred by his 
I’redeccssor. He showed good taste, however, in 
taking uji his quarters, close to Shikarpore, whence 
1 Ja ruy or Dal ryinplc is culled “ of the hunting ground,” 
semns to have travelled comfortably, with his 
I ‘tnily, as a brace were said to have been flushed. 

^ tic only has been accounted for, which should have 
ja*!! classified by himself, and named in your honour, 

' Abel, but, that he was so remarkable, as an Irish 
nend observed, for being Ids own likeness, or (in 
t'Hnslation out of Hibernian) was so very veritable a 
\^)(Ucock, that a Hodgson or a Blyth would have 
a difference. 

ground near the 
y at blukarpore, lying in grass among a scattered 
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^rrove of small babool trees. The party wore out 
looking for hares, when the unexpected vision Hadieil 
on their astonished eyes. Scohpax seems literally tu 
have taken their eye out, for he was four times flusli- 
ed, before lie was brought down, winged, by Mr. L.. 
whom I shall briefly describe in the words of an ad- 
mired ancient rhapsody, or cantilenal fragment, as 
one of the tribe of Brix.” Be it the peculiar Hiitlit 
of the bird, or the anxiety of sportsmen where tlii' 
bird is rare, I have seen wood-cock oftencr missed Ij\ 
good shots, than any other game. At a battue in 
Norfolk, with eight guns out, I saw a wood-coik 
missed Jim times, and get away ! I never was nenr 
finding but one in -this country, and he was missed [i\ 
one of the best shots that ever put gun to sliouldor, 
Mike Childers. The rarity of him iif some Englidi 
counties, leads to the commission of artful dudgo? 
sometimes: Iw^as outina bj^ttue in Warwickshuv, 
when a wood-cock crossed the line out of shot, iutI 
went down opposite me. I griped my gun with eagir 
hand and beating heart, when one of the shooters i 1 
don’t say sportsmen ) came from his place to mine on 
the extreme left. He had not s])oken to me beforo 
during the day, and being a man of some note, and 1 1 
youngster, his courteous — • 

‘‘How d^ye do? — glad to meet you : — how’s 
Mathew?”— required response according; tlie^'b'n! 
while I was, like an ingenuous youth (ingmii 
puer ingetmique pudoris, as the Latin grtunmar 
verdantly making, d — d if he did not shoot i».' , 
wood-cock I 

He shot my wood-cock, bowed with easy grace, 

Shouldered his gun, and vanished into space ! 

To return to our Scohpax Shikarporiensis^t^^ bj|^ 
being bagged, and living ; winged only ; ^’bat . 
think Mr. L. did? 
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Killed and ate it/’ says Spooney — 

Took it home to his wife,” says Domesticus— 

‘‘ Exuinmed its intestines,” cries Mcdicus — 

“ Stuft’ed even mto his own,” bellows Gulosus — 

“ Reserved the creature, for the cause of science,’* 
exclaims an ass of a Philosopher, in black breeches — 
Gentlemen, he being a sportsman, did none of these 
things ; but having cYianced some time ago to come 
into the Worst Station in the Universe, with his right 
shoulder dislocated by a sporting fall (the ball had 
been out of the socket six weeks), unaware of his 
exact injury, Homo Barbattts, even the physician, 
Y(jn, who docs not ride upon a speckled horse, because 
he has sold him, detected of course the harm, and un- 
derhjok the remedy : the strength of fourteen men, 
and the anxious lapse of nearly two painful J^ours, 
tested the skill of the surgeon, and the fortitude of 
the gallant patient — with success ; so Mr. L., having 
by a lucky chance a sportsman’s rarity at his disposal, 
ient it in to him, — without whose aid, the arm tliat 
brought the bird down, would never have fired ano- 
tiler shot;” in some such phrase ran his friendly 
^H'll-tumed note, a thing pleasant for a sportsman to 
read. 

Wood-cock you may understand, dear Abel, is, 
and alwajrs has been, gastronomically speaking, a very 
^‘erious bird indeed ; even in Massinger’s time, the 
< Huiax of gluttonous deprivations to the thin-gutted 
justice, was that of — 

“Buttered toasts and wood-cockt'^ 

. And m the full sense of the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, Homo Barbatus sent his bird to the official friend, 
is, for fault of a better, the \erj petty magnate 
y the locality. There was convened a solemn break- 
^ solitary mansion I am doomed to inhabit 

''ith him, a lonely place; the cook was gravely and 
VOL. II. 2 c 
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gravyly counselled : the board was spread plentcou?, 
and grateful to the eye and nose, — and, in first j)lace, 
THE WOOD-COCK. 1, who servo in the lioiise as tlie 
carver, or hread-giver according to the Anglo-SaAon 
(kof-da^ loaf-giver, or ladj /) — ^had tlie carving of tlie 
bird. It was a solemn moment. The official fiiiid 
being of the race of the demi-gods, Btoy/nm, divint 
men, or civilians who rule the land, received, like tk 
gods of old, only the fumes of the sacrifice ; we, huni* 
bier and more material persons, consumed it. AiiJ 
first to the Colonel assigned I the central equal!}- 
divided breast : a wing then to one, whose brother 
has explored Nebuchadonozar’s back drawing-rooii!. 
and found, in cuneiform clay, the love-letters "f 
Queen Semiramis : the corresponding portion, in Iid- 
nour of a great staple of the country, falls to the lot of 
one who understandeth silk, and something beyond it: 
the remainder I divide modestly with Homo BarhotiH'^ 
The bird served with the trail in is a delicious di'ji. 
says a' distinguished naturalist ; while, says the undif* 
tiiiguished proverb — 


If the partridge had the wpod-cock's thigh, 
’Twould be the best bird that ever did fly.” 


Of course, in my distribution, I thought of ncithtf 
of those sayings ; but have only to record, that tk 
bird (a 13-oz. wood-cock) was of rare excellence. 
ate silently in true classical form, and poured a 
vout libation (of beer) to Diana Scohpacuksy or 
ever deity it De, that presideth over the shooting 
wood-cocks. 

The habit of the bird in India is curious: itij 
found most plentifully in Nepal. The most 
Jind in the plains of India, is at a spring six 
from Dera in the Dhoon of that name, where 
a fall of snow on the lower hills, a pair are ah' 3}, 
to be found, or used to be. I have known the 
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cock shot on the stony top of aliill near Simla; snared 

I liavo said, in the Soonderbuns ; and found in the 
arid plains of llajpootana, six hundred miles from 
till* lliinalayan ranges, lying wounded by the road 
silk', by a dak traveller* going on duty through that 
jinrt iu'd region in the hot winds. And yet I have 
.vliot at various times through tlic likeliest wood-cock 
(•u\c‘r possible, at distant different portions of the 
Himalayas, and never but once been near a bird I 

My doar Abel, to please the official, and other 
fiioiuH, I liavc said my garrulous say ; and I do not 
think that, apart Mr. Gibson the tailor, another man 
in Ikngal could have made so much out of one long hill 

Master Mathew. 

P. S. — I liave not been out this season yet ; nor 
am I likely to go ; the infirmities of advancing age 
j rovs n])on me : the first or Cliristmas meet of our 
I'ig-stickcrs gave, at Akragunj, thirty-one boars in 
tiiree days, to a field of ten spears. Mr. L. (he of 
the wood-cock) got eight first spears off three horses, 
'me cut ; a visitor, a tyro at the sport, but a bruising 
rider, got eight first spears also, and five fair purls, 
^hewing how he rode in cruel ground ; one horse cut 
1 Ijcdieve of three — he is currently called Readg 
; : — Yon, the physician, with one horse, got four 

••'pears, which is fttir for 16st. 


M. M. 


CoL John Low, now G. G. Agent there. 

2 c 2 
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Somrtfititg anDf Notljiitg. 

[after the nieuts and etwas of CASTEI.LI, 

When I a ditty make of Naught, 

Still out of it I make a Something — 

There’s many a poem that holds Naught, 

And yet one still cries out for Something — 

While against others one says Naught 
Though out of such one may learn Something— 
Praise, — Blame, — in this are to me Naught, 

And every day 1 sing of Something. — 

Example teaches he’s wortli Naught, 

That sudden comes from Naught to Something.— 
God made the whole world out of Naught, 

And think’st thou, Man, that thou art Something !- 
Be thou poor, and possessing Naught, 

And not a soul will give thee Something — 

On the other hand, if you want Naught, 

Why all the world will offer Something — 

Then do you hope from friendship Naught, 
Though stout and sturdy Friendship’s Something- 
Were I to Louise more than Naught, 

Her friend, for instance, — that were Something--' 
She is so fair — oh I that is Naught, 

She is so good — yes, that is Something ! — 

Better than Goodness goes there Naught, 

Than Friendship at the best — yes— Something— 
Depend upon your friends for Naught, 

And for yourself still lay up Soiiietning — 

I mean not gold, for that is Naught, 

But lore, and science, these ’are Something— 

Who holds all else beside as Naught, 

And Virtue all alone as Something, 

Him troubleth and him vexeth Naught, 

Wliile yet within him whispers Something— 
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“ or ill here if* thou should’st do Naught, 

Of good thus doing ever Something, — 

When once here thou too turu’st to Nauglit, 
Know that beyond there is a Something I ” 


^octl)c on ^rtO0to« 

(from nis PLAY OF TORQUATO TASSO.) 


Antonio {seeing a garland on Ariostds statue,) 

But tell me, who was ’t, set this flower-wreath 
On Ariosto’s brow ? 

Leonora. 

’Twas this hand, did it 


Antonio. 

And it did well ! the wreath becomes him well, 

1 he laurel’s self, would not beseem him so. 

As nature hath his inward teeming spirit 
f lad in fresh weeds, still bright, and many colored, 
\u include all, to man alone 

w orth honor, which may make man worthy love,— 
P ‘diin his fables everblooming pale. 

Experience and Content, and Understanding 
And mental Power, and Taste, and the clear sense 
rp, '' is truly good, show morally 
hroug]^^ all his song ; while to the bodily feeling, 

IS as t’wcro to rest ’neath flowering trees, 

P covered with the snow of late born blossoms, 
^wreathed with roses, strangely circle-deck’d 

2 c 3 
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With wanton magic pranks of tiny Lovelets. 

The fountain of exuberance brawls ’ncath us 
And lets us spy strange varied shapes of fish. 

The sky is full of rare unwonted fowl, 

And mead, and brake with beasts of other lands. 

Sly Koguisluiess lurks half hid, ’neath tlie grun 
leaves. 

While ever and anon, her lofty saws 
Doth Wisdom from a golden cloud sound fortli, 
E’en while to well-timed lute, wild Fancy-Higlit 
Hither and thither still seems gushing forth, 

But yet conformably keeps still her time. 

Wlio-so should risk himself beside this man, 

Merits the wreath, and ’twere but for his boldness. 

Forgive me, if I feel myself o’er spirited, 

And like a man possessed, nor time nor place 
Nor e’en my very words can calmly think on ; 

For all these poets — these poets with theii’ wrcatlis 
The rare, the joyous union of things beautiful 
Puts mo beyond myself as in far lands. 


^ ^aU for (Qirokpn Cl^tllrrrn : 

BEING THE STOBY OF PRINCESS TURANDOT, 

OF HER THREE RIDHLE8. 

There was once a Princess of China,* and her 
was called Turandot, the fairest and the proudest, 
the cruellest of women. She looked down with 

♦ One Zotti, an Italian, and a certain German ^la.iv ‘ 

have preserved, dramatically, traditions touching t '' 
history, of which I have condescended to avail mysc 
proper places ; mine is however the only > eracious versio 
real story,' 
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touii.t upon all of her own sex; but if she despised 
tlioin, her bitterness therein was as nothing compared 
the abhorrence which sho manifested for the 
coat-arid-trowsers section of humanity. Being an 
only dauerhter, she was allowed her own way of course, 
and the Emperor, an easy man of aitcr-dmner habits, 
whocaredfor little else on earth, except shark’s fin 
soup and sliamsoo, thoiyijht the waywardness of the 
youthful beauty exceedingly amusing from the age 
of ole veil up to eighteen. At this last-named period, 
however, the subject ceased to bo a joke; for as^ was 
naturally to be expected, all the smart young marriage- 
ahlc princes over Asia bad lieard ot the beauty of 
the heiress to the throne of the Celestial Empire, and 
oacli and all of them did, as the Morning Post has it, 
'• as[)iro to her hand.” 

Mow licr father’s old grey-headed ministers who 
ruled the Flowery Land — while its head gardner, to 
eontlnue the metaphor, was in a state of shamsqo, which 
'':is four days out of five, — saw from afar the shadow 
ef iiupemling dangers. They were the strangest 
mniim gatherum of all talents you could conceive ; 
for the Emperor in his younger days was what was 
called in Chinese Al Lmg 'i or a patron of merit ; — 
that is, he laid hold of any plaasible smattering fellow 
" ho had taken a good degree in the science of non- 
contradiction, and made him a Privy Councillor, or a 
President of a Central Board, or a Lord Chancellor, 
the case might be without reference to other 
flualification than the Imperial opinion. The result 
"as such a congregation of clever unscrupulous va- 
^:alx)nds, — such a knot of useful serve-the-time 
expedience-mongers, that the Emperor, whatever he 
did, always found he did right: a comfortable conclu- 
sion as to himself, arguing infallible administration 
to his ministers, whose opinion was the only one 
to which, like a wise man, he ever listened — 

“ Clever were they ! wliat such a set of 
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— pray! not but ijiat I expected you td 
say it; but listen, and be wise, bearing the answer 
of the great Con-fu-tzee to that whicli was 'said [u 
him.” 

“ Master,” asked one of his disciples, “ liow caiiu 
that muddlc-patcd idiot yonder to scrape toifetlier 
ten thousand a year ? ” 

Scholar,” replied tho sago, you wrong him : fur 
having done so, dqmid on it hds m fooir 

This explains why the Emperor’s ministers were 
clever fellows after all; especially the Lord rn\v 
Seal, who, strange to say, was an Italian I a Yeiu- 
tian was he, one Piantaleone by name, who liavinfi ;i 
vague idea that he could do something great in the 
East, set off like his great countryman Marco Polt. 
or the late First Lord of the Admiralty, or Mistir 
George Grievance Thompson, rambling away Ihnu 
Occident to orient, thinking perhaps, like two at any 
rate of the above illustrious wanderers, that he myit 
some morning get up so very early as to catch the 
Sun asleep, or perform some equally wonderful has- 
tern juggle. Now', w'ithout having seen a iinicoi'n, 
or ruined a youthful iEgypt, or slackjawcd a Clunk' 
erbutty, Piantaleone with a friend of his, a Milanese 
vagabond called Brighella, contrived to work hiinsd* 
upstairs from Yellow Button to Peacock’s Feather, 
until at last, owing to a peculiarly oracular shakiy^ 
the head he had, he w'as made Chief Mandarin 1 
now know why all the Chinese figures are made 
their noddles shaking! — (N. B. Instruction is a nol)^ 
thing !). 

Piantaleone was it, whom the Council deputed tj 
Princess Turandot to tell her she must marry, 
worse would come of it. « * the 

“Your Highness,” said the astute Venetian, 
most lovely woman on earth.” 
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The beauty smiled a small smile. 

“ Your Highness whispered he more softly, has 
turned the heads of all who dare think of you.” 

The beauty frowned a feeble frown. 

‘‘ Your Highness,” suggested Piantaleone more 
^fravoly, ** owes a duty to your country.” 

The beauty pouted, and hunched her pretty shoul- 
ders ; some authorities go so far as to aver that she 
imittered Sha Pish, which means when translated — 
‘‘ the coimtry be whipped, and you too. (Chinese is 
a \ory expressive language.) 

Your Highness,” continued the Lord Privy Seal, 
“ Your Highness must choose a husband.” 

‘‘ Sir,” said lovely Turandot, turning round on him 
with her fallen angel’s face all tears and passion, Sir, 
r<l sooner drown myself in my own Tea Pot ! ” 

Now this is in China a very terrible declaration 
—at least it was in those days. It is equivalent to a 
lady’s saying — "I will have my rights,” which every 
one knows means, I will have my own way,” or 
“ I won’t hear reason,” or ‘‘ I will be a woman people 
translate it differently, but it comes to the same thmg 
in tlie end : so directly it was known in the neigh- 
bouring countries that Princess Turandot had made 
adjuration of the Tea Pot — as this dreadful vow 
''as termed — nine and twenty independent princes, 
sent nine and twenty protocols all to the same effect. 

Princess Turandot or Instant War I 
This caused considerable consternation among the 
iiiinistry, who had got to the end of their expedi- 
ents, and were literally at their last shift — la nostra 
^ fona camisciaj* as Piantaleone observed to Brighella, 
(A could do nothing else, off they went 

inptallento the Emperor, Now it so happened, that 
Majesty had shamsog’d himself up to 
"^g^Rious point of inebriety, when a man gets 
y cunnmg, and jocular withal, in the sense of his 
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inebriate superiority over common sense ; so wlion 
the Seerctary of State had undone the twenty nine 
red tapes that tied up tlie twenty-nine protocols, aiiJ 
the Venetian had commenced with a piece of oratory 
of the species which Men call doldrumy and Gods hi- 
derdash^ His IMajesty exclaimed — 

“ Look ye, old fellow ! — twenty-nine protocols to one 
Princess are out of the rules of proportion, d’ye see? 
if she marries one prot — prince, I mean — wc must still 
fight the other eight and twenty, old chap, with only 
one to help us I think of the odds ! — let her have her 
own way, and we’ll fight the whole of them ! — and, Isay 
open a loan while you aro about it and double the 
taxes, — and now fill t’other glass ! ” 

So that was the way China went to war witli iiH 
Asia I The Emperor and his ministers had three 
hundred million of souls and bodies to fight and piw 
taxes, and so they met the nine and twenty hidepen* 
dent princes with immense confidence. It happened, 
however, that whereas there aro two conclusions to 
fighting, jfi^ht and beat on the one hand, fight ami k 
beaten on the other, and whereas these Chineses con- 
cluded unluckily oir the latter (losing three of the 
three hundred million afore-mentioned), the remaininj| 
two hundred and ninety-seven million observed tha 
they thought this was rather too expensive a metlio > 
both purse-ically and personally, of procuring Princes^ 
Turandot the luxury of celibacy, and that for tnei 
parts they had had enough of it. On which 
ing intelligence, the Princess ordered her Tea Po 
be filled, and prepared (how I don’t know) 
her dreadful intention. At this juncture 
leone ^ 

* « * * ' * ♦ * 

You’re so clever,” said the wily ijile 

“ Pshaw I ” answered she, — as if all tiio 
though she thought she was. 
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“ And you write such lovely verses I” 

N. 15. They were one degree worse than Lady Em- 
meline Stuart Wortley’s,-— and fmicy that! in Chinese 

^ ” 
too . 

“ And your admirable charades are so ingenious ! 
Yuli ^Yould run no earthly risk.” 

“ Do you really think not? ” uttered the pretty blue 

stocking. 

“ Do I really believe you to bo the, fairest, the wis- 
est, and the wittiest of women?” rejoined Pianta- 
leono, — an admirable put off, — but it nearly failed: — 
lie looked so much too sincere, that she began to think 
he must be cheating : — however luckily the flattery 
lived him. 

“ 1 Icre they arc,” said she, — ‘‘ the three last and 
jcst Ti e made.” 

With the solutions?” — enquired the Lord Privy 

jieal. 

“ With the solutions ; — but you won’t betray me ? ” 
“WUlIlive!” , 

“ And you’ll only trust them to the Chancellor ? ” 

“ Have Tnot sworn !” 

“ And you’ll ” 

But Piantaleono was gone, and that same hour nine 
and twenty ambassadors extraordhiary proposed as 
many truces to a corresponding number of bellige- 
rents on condition that the Princess’ suitors repaired to 
Bek in, when he that solved the three riddles she pro* 
posed should win her hand ! 

* * * ♦ * * • 

“ There are thirty come,” said Brighella. 

“ You’re a blockhead,” remarked the Privy Seal,— 
“ you’ve made one too many.” 

“ Corpo de Caio Mario / , swore the Milanese in a 
pet,-— « you’ll tell me I can’t see next I ” — there are the 
and twenty belligerent lovers and Prince Balak, 
^no expatriated, alone, on foot, and seedy galligaskins I 
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Piantaleone started at the news. 

What ! a real Prince ? ” 

“ An actual real Prince, expatriated by Hoolagoo 
the Man-choo Tartar (a cannibal I should say by his 
name) — with his pedigree on parchment secreted next 
his skin like a wash leather waistcoat, and the cro\\n 
diamonds in his galligaskin-waistband:— otlmise 
penniless as one of our own Principi in Italy.” 

The Lord Privy Seal bethought him. 

“ Brighella,” quoth he at last — ‘‘ this is the fellow 
for us : — screw him out of the diamonds first, and lie 
shall have her : the others are none of them worth get- 
ting into one’s hands : so ” 

« # * * # # • 

He was a handsome fellow — I must o\vn— a haiiu- 
some fellow with a face of the most engamng iiianityr 
just what the women like, and they had got liioi up 
very w^ell for the occasion, — not too smart, you kno^ 
but graceful, interesting, somewhat melancholy "|t!i 
an expatriated look about him, as if he were not quite 
at home. There he stood, in rags no Idnger, front- 
ing the Princess, and the assembled court, wth the 
nine and twenty belligerent lovers, floored utterly o' 
the riddles, standing by, biting their nine and twent} 
thuml)S in nine and twenty separate corners. 

Piantaleone stole a look at Brighella as much us 
say that’s the ticket,’’ (in Italian of course--whateut 
it may be), and Brighella winked* back a rejoinder 
the same)—" and no mistake.” , 

The court w-ere delighted at the demeanor or 
gallant suitor. ^ . ,1 ^ 

The Emperor wondered if he were as jolly a 10 
over his shamsoo, as he was handsome. . . 

The Princess wiped her nose with a squ^o 
rice-paper (they use it for pocket handkerchio 
know, — a clean custom enough)— to hide her 
tion. 9 
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TJie trumpets blew, and the people shouted, and 
l^iantalcone led Prince Balak to the foot of the Princess’s 
throne. 

“ Don’t you forget,” whispered he. 

Prince Balak smirked out a confident assurance to 
tlie contrary, — too confident I am afraid. Alas I he 
Avas a sad blockhead, to be such a pretty fellow. 

The Princess Turandot, having thrown away her 
no:^e-paper with easy dignity, rose, and for the thir- 
tieth time, but for the first with any thing like emotion, 
uttered the following words : — 

Tlie tree, on which the children 
Of mortals fade away. 

Stone-old, yet not the less for that 
Still young and green alway I 
Upon one side it turneth 
Its leaves all to the light. 

But coalblack is the other 
Nor sees the sun so bright 

Still sets it a new circle. 

Each time it buds, about. 

The ancient time of all things 
Doth it to man point out. 

Upon its green bark lightly 
A name impressed may be. 

Which when ’tis dried and withered 
You’ll seek, but ne’er will see. 

Now tell me can’st thou fathom 
What likens this same tree ? ” 

There was a dead silence. On a sudden the Prince 
gemmed, turned up his moustachioes, and with an 
^^J^^ntiness of air replied in blank verse, as a Prince 

‘‘ Your slave, fair Princess, is too fortunate 
He has to deal with no dark mystery. 

^OL. ii. 2 D 
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This ancient tree, that still herself renews 
On which man’s race doth grow, and fade awav, 
And all whose leaves on one side seek the sun, 
And on the other shun him, — on whose bark 
So many a name’s inscribed which only lastefli 
So long as that same bark be green, — this is— 
This is the Year with all her Days and Nights." 

The Princess screamed and fainted! The Lord 
Chancellor declared the reply correct ! The Emperor 
in delight called for a glass of shamsoo ! and the tiuin- 
pets blew, and there was the deuce and all to do' 
# # « » # a delay of an hour and rot- 

ting a whole quire of paper pocket handkerchiefs, tie 
Princess put her second ricfdle in these enigmatical 
words : — 

" Krtows’t thou that delicate picture whose power 
Lends to its own self Life and Soul? 

Which other and other is still each hour, 

Yet ever is fresh, and is ever whole? 

In narrowest space confined, ’twill prove ye 
That smallest frame may best beauty entlirone; 
Yet the mightiest emotions of all tliat movey^j 
Know ye but through that picture alone. 

And can’st thou name the crystal to me, 
Which no earthly gem can even in w^orth ? 
Flashing, yet flamdess, its beams shoot throug 

me; .1. 

It drinks in the surface of all the wide eartii* 
Nay Heaven itself reflected beameth 
Its circlet so rich, and so strange within; , 
Yet the richness of that which from it streame > 
Is oft-time richer than aught it drink in. 

* , V 

Again a dead silence. The Princess Ican^ 
exhausted, but still with a sort of proud air 
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seemed to say, — that, if you can, my friend ! ” The 
icinirt was all attention, when Prince Balak again step- 
bed forward, but tliis time with so impertinent an as- 
Biiraiice, that it doubled Turandot’s annoyance, and 
bia<lo Piantaleone dread that he had overdone it in his 
jchoice of a fool this time; He trembled as the smiling 
icoxoomb lisped : — 


Jlescnt it not, oh I most exalted fair one, 

That I am bold to solve your deep enigma. 

This delicate picture, which in tiniest frame 
Encompassed, makes us free with boundless 
space — 

The chrystal too on which tliis picture’s painted. 
Which beams back fairer still than is the painting ; 
This is the eye, in it the world-stamp lives, — 
It is tliine eye, when it looks on me in love.” 


The Lord Chancellor leapt, in spite of his ninety- 
vears, from his Tea Chest (they use it instead 
Woolsack in China) and stumbled breathless 
^ the Emperor’s throne, where he chin chin ed, and 
ttiow rhowed, till they were obliged to stop him 
should knock himself to pieces. 

The answer was correct I Who’d have thought 
ft every one was astounded, but the astonishment 


hfP* uut me astomsnment 

t lantaleone and Brighella beggars description, — so 
how can I describe it, — or the scene ? 

he Princess was carried off in hysterics, and had 
A L P^ting^ (by the best medical advice) in 
j Pekoe, and green chillies, — to 

t>'i\iate determination to the brain. 


afterwards the beauteous Turandot re- 
^P^«cd, —Prince Balak having all this while stood, 

■nous ‘J'e enor- 

Like a true fool, he was intoxicat* 
2 D 2 
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ed with public notice, and his bearing conseqiientiv 
was the reverse of what women like, in the Priiicts^i 
position ; for with a confident leer, a sort of satyr-siiii[ier 
he seemed already in anticipation to possess his prize. 
The sight of this revived some spirit in the heart nf 
the beauty, betrayed, poor soul! by her counsellors 
mid forsaken by the cunning of her mother wit 
she felt a comfortable contempt for the fellow' ; tliLre 
was an offensiveness in his very good looks ; iiidad 
could the expatriated have guessed how much he 
despised instead of admired, it might have diminislitd 
even his confidence in the solution of the third enig- 
ma. With scorn and something like disgust sliowiiii! 
through her vexation, tlie fair Turandot pro|)ounilid. 
in these words her last charade, and with it her late>t 
hope in one : — 

“ How is that called which the lowliest treasure, 
Which yet might well grace an imperial hand: 
’Tis made to wound ; and in the measuro 
Of kindred next the Sword doth stand. 
Blood-guiltless it thousandfold doth wound, 
Makes rich, — though none doth it rob in strit^ • 
The globe hath it vanquished in all earth’s round' 
And soft and even m^eth it Ldfe. 

The greatest wealth hath it created ; 

The oldest towns first by it were made ; 
Though still the blaze of war hath it hated. 
Hail, man, whose trust on it is laid t 
Stranger, an you name not this thing, , 
Give way from the blest realm of our c 
king! 

Look here, and then be master of thyself: 

Die, or else name it me 1 ” — 

With that she whisked away the veil 
wore (precautionally lest raen^s hearts should w 
ken by their looking at her), and in all the blaze o 
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hoauty burst upon liim ! He was however' too much 
occupiecl with liiinself to be overcome by it, and 
ii tuiiietl under the bray.en a^gis of conceit, an immense 
amount of foolisli self-possession. It was not fair 
thougli tills, in the fair Turandot; she had promised 
hut three riddles, and lo I she gave a fourth — herself 
a woman being according to common consent the 
most obscure of riddles extant. Wiser men w^ould 
have seen the dilemma, and would have tried to read 
any mystery, rather than her words ; but alas I Prince 
llalak liad his lesson by heart, and like a presumptuous 
blockhead, stepped forth at all hazards, to go through 
[vithit; thus answered he after having simulated an 
I unreal hesitation; — 

Twas, heavenly Princess, but thy loveliness 
Which on the sudden blindingly surprised me, 
Kncoinpassed me w ith light, and for a moment 
Robbed me of sense. For that am I not Van- 
quished. 

1 his thing, ot iron, which the least most prize, 
Which e’en the imperial hand that China rules, 
Holds honouringly to greet each year’s first day; 
This implement that, more guiltless than the 
swor<l, 

Subdued earth’s globe beneath its pious energy — 
Which merged forth from the wild and wasty 
steppes 

Of Tartary, where now the hunter roams, 

I Ihe herdsm^ pastures, to this teeming laxid, 

( And saw the seedfields bourgeon all around ; 

And towns arise life-peopled by the hundred, 
otill blessed and fortunate with the laws of 
peace,— 

A et honoured not the pompous pride of state — ■ 
V hat w'orked out all these blessings was— the 
Plough I 


2 D 3 
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And did the Princess take him ? — Not she how 
could you conceive aught end happily which com- 
menced in Caprice and Vanity, moved on in Roguorv 
and Double-dealing and concluded with Conceit aii l 
Stupidity ? I do not know the sequel of the tale- 
but this is the Moral. 


to i3rect)eUattt»* 


I. 


It is the way to Brdcheliant, 

That devious winds o’er wol^ and lea, 
Through upland wastes, by lonely mere. 
Whose breeze-born ripples silent be ; — 

It is the way to Br6cneliant 

That through this voiceless region lies, — 


* Robert Wace, the author in the twelfth century of the 
mance of Rou or Rollo, and of some eight or ten other historical ^ 
poetic works of great merit, records in the Romance ttforesaa ■ 
visit to Brccheliant “to seek the fairies.'^ lie gives most 
the estimate of his attempt, and its results in language which 
attempted to follow ; 


“ Li alai jo merveilles querre, 

Vis la forest, et vis la terrej 
Merveilles quis, maia ne ’s trovai ; 

Fol m’en revins, fol i alai, 

Fol i alai, fol m’en revins, 

Folre quis, for fol me tins.” ^ 

The connection in early ages l^ween ima^nary 
spirits, and the Druidic rites, the Saxon and Noirtbem p 
the wood daemons, and pastoral demigods of effete 
often noted in prose and verse. Goethe in one of his i ^ ,(^}i 
minor poems, (Die Erste Walpurgisnacht) instructive y " 
the effect produced upon an early superstitious Chrisua i 
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So still that to the traveller’s song 
A lazy echo scarce replies ; — 

Wer'i not the small bird on the spray, 

Wer’t not the wild deer in the brake, — 

The Land of Dreams might lie this way, 
Where naught doth wake. 

II. 

The sun hath ta’en his downward course ; 

The traveller toiled since early day. 

Yet still untired with sturdy force 
Plods on his way : 

Three days — and still he wanders on 
Pjy tower, or town, through wood or fell ; 

'J'he burghers bade him stop, and tell 
Why, cloister-bred, he left his cell. 

The outlaws in the wilds that dwell — 

The robber lord that thieves as well. 

The priest, — all vainly, — would compel 
by gentle phrase or menance fell 
Like answer : — Go churl ! ” — and he’s gone ! 
“ No one of all yon curious throng 
vShall force my secret heart from me. 

Nor why I wend to Bri^cheliant 
In distant Brittany.” 


the sounds of rites celebrated to their' gods in the silent woods 
the ancient pagan remnant in the land. Hence the origin of 
tn 'st popular ;superstitions. The only^ explanatory note relative 
' ilip pagan allusions in these rhymes ‘which appears needful, re- 
fTHrtis Ilcrtha and Faul ; in the former the ancient Saxons wor- 
^ ipped Earth as the mother of things ; the goddess was supposed 
" vxist in a particular vehicle drawn by cows, and covered with a 
: Faul was the evil principle whom 
not to injure them. (See Sharon 
, c. IIL) The mysterious Orpheid 
i strange traces are found through- 
nized as part of the Druidic system 
Jrittany,— to which a Punch critic 
oes not much matter.” 


ptrincnt under which she dwe! 
Jp 'neir exorcisms they adjure 
burner’s Anglo-Saxons, VoL 
Miake-worship, of which sw 
in is I believe recc 

the remains at Carnac in 
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So said the man ; and on he strode, 

His monkish frock girt short about, 

(As monk beseems that takes the road) 
With scrip well-filled, and cudgel stout; 
A man of, — say, — some thirty year 
With honest, earnest, trustful brow. 

Too broad for guile, too bold for fear, 
With simple speech of thee and thou,” 
With simple face, — ^yet fair enow, 

A Landward monk he was, I trow ; 

And as he went to wile the time 
He sang some quaint monastic lay. 

Or chaiint that drives the fiend away. 

Or verse such as he dared essay 
Of pious song, — or carol gay 
In latin monkish rhyme. 


IV. 


In Brccheliant ’tis, that fountain lies 
Deep hid amid its leafy glades. 

From which the wondrous waters rise, 
Charmed to call spirits from the shades, — 
To renovate the aged frame. 

To raise to life the love that’s gone. 

To light in iciest breasts a flame 
That what they loathed, they’ll doat upon : 
In Brccheliant lies the last true haunt 
Of that unblessed imearthly crew, 

Wliicli Holy Church with bell, and chaunt, 
From Christian lands hath made avaunt; 
Tho’, lingering still, they vex and taunt 
(So fable says, and old romaunt) 

The race that erst their influence knew. 

For these were fauns, and demigods 
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In ancient days of pagan Rome ; 

Dryads, that when the old oak nods, 

And dies, — die with their parent home : — 

Or Hamadryads, acorn-bom. 

Or the loose god that watched the corn. 

Or lonely Echo, maid forlorn. 

Or goatish Pan with sylvan horn, — 

Wet Naiads of the sedgy bourn, — 

Silcniis, drunk, with vesture torn. 

And wood nymphs laughing him to scorn, — 
All make these wilds their home. 

Nor these alone ; — for thither crawl 
^1ie Nameless Snake-types ; — thither bore 
llortha her salde Saxon pall. 

With Friga, Hilde, and evil Paul, 

And northern Odin’s blood-stained maul. 

And once-resistlcss Thor. 

Those — (say they) " be what men do name 
The Fairies; — Pan is Oberon,” 

And hobgoblin, what way did game 
Sly Hermes erst, now gambols on ; 

And Nixies some — the water elves — 

Small Owphcs that dance by tens and twelves, 
Where thymebank to the brooklet shelves. 

Or swart Dwarf in the mine that delves, 

And sweats to forgo the steely helves 
That war-gods erst would wield themselves 
While men would such adore. 

So dreamed the poet-monk, — that Waco 
Who sang the old Roman du Ron, 

And wrote of Normans* ducal grace. 

And all their deeds of derring-do : 

In firm and earnest faith thought he 
That Brdcheliant was Faerie! 

So, pilgrim-h’ke, he wends to see 
The wonders in those woods that bo 
From Caen where in fair Normandy 
He earned such goodly lorei 
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V. 

Dark was tho night, and thick the rain 
That with tlie set of sun poured down, — 

And chill the earth on which he’s lain, 

And scant tho poet’s threadbare gown ; — 

The beech moans wildly overhead, — 

Swift scuds the cloud-rack ’cross the sky, — 

As like a wailing o’er tho dead 
The sighing gusty blast sweeps by : — 

O’er fen and swamp the marsh-fires’ light 
Flits fitfully, — the darkling owl 
Loud chiding at the moonless night 
Hoots ’gainst the tvolfs long howl. 

VI. 

Cold welcome this to fairy land ! 

A cheerless night, — a sunless dawn, — 

A tangled brake on every hand 
With (Tag, and pool for park and lawn I 
No fairy voice to fill the air, — 

No charmed horn to guide the way, — 

Nor hospitable elf to share 
With venturous wight his woodland prey : 
Thfre’s rain-swoln brook, and streams that brawl 
’Gainst cliff and stone in bubbling strife, — 

And mere and tarn, and water-Ml — 

But where the Well of Life? 

VIZ. 

Tho poet-monk has climbed the hill. 

And loud he calls the fairy king. 

Hark !— elf-bells ? — ^no, — some mountain rill 
Drips tinkling faint its watery ring. 

The poet-monk has crossed the waste. 

And shouts for sprites to show the well. — 
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Hark ! — ’tis the stag in plunging haste 
Flies scared by such unwonted yell. 

AVeary and worn the poet«monk 
Upon the cold stone sits him there — 

For day is o’er — and the sun hath sunk, 
His very soul within him shrunk, 

Is hopeless to despair. 

He sat him there tlie livelong night, 

Ilis burning brows between his hands ; — 
What thoughts were his ere morning light 
He that dares tliink, best understands. 


“ It lives, — but not in things extern. 
That Well of Life and Love; — it lives, 
He felt, but not to sense ; — we earn 
The immortality it gives 
In spirit, and in mind ; — and those 
Deft half-material sethera. 

The sprites, are fond ideal shows, 

The flecks on Fancy’s retina — 

There is no poet-world on earth ! ” 


The disenchantment of a life, — 

Or that his life’s but now begun, — 
He knew in that fierce mental strife 
That passed ’twixt sun and sun. 


VIIL 

The morning dawned, the monk arose, — 
His heart was cool, his head was clear ; — 
Iheselbw deep hours, those moral tliroes 
Lldered his nund by many a year. 

He rose, and wrote, — and this his lay 
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E’en simple as the monk would say. 

“ There went I marvels to espye, 

The forest, and the land saw I : 

No marvels found I, search was spent ; 

Fool I came back, as fool I went; 

Fool did I go, fool back I came, 

Folly’s well mine who sought that same.” 

IX. 

Let him go forth, yon simple man. 

With plastic trustful yielding heart ; 

His truthful earthly course he ran 
When art was not all art ; — 

When something still remained for faith, 

When men their trusting took on trust. 

When yea” meant ‘^yes,” and when, “ he saitli,’’ 
Implied — ^‘he says, — ho must.” 

So pass him by ; — but not with scorn, — 

For all his plain simplicity; 

No mortal creature that was born, 

But has e’en thought as he. 


Who has not dream’t of fairy land 
Where Sense and Honour reigned supreme ? 
Who have not thought they’ve won the strand, 
Or e’er they’d struggled in the stream ? 

Or trusted every man that swears. 

Or hung on every lip that smiles. 

Or loved the face a courtier wears, 

Or, guileless, fallen in love with guiles ? — 
Sleep in peace, poet-monk ; — thy pall 
Well wear, — e’en as we’ve smig thy song 
Insensibly ; — alas I we all 
Have been to Brecheliant. 
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^ottnet to m or. isoa* 


On ! man of Rags, and Railways* — greater now 
Than ever erst, — altho’ thy fine brain hatches 
(h)ld out of frowzy clouts which Cooly snatches 
Olf dustlieap, — gold from schemes we can’t avow. 
Rails like the bales, “a thing of shreds and 
patches ” — 

Oh ! Railway-Ragman, thanks! tliey piercing mind 
Tilled with philanthropy surveys thy kind 
Calcutta-wards, — the poor molunghee watches 
With all the Salt Board sitting on him, — sees 
Saline-less Hindoos gape for salt — (Oh ! sin 
Of (Toverninent that fosters wrongs like these!) 

“SALT,” cries he! lo! tall ships with salt 

within 

F roin disint’rested Cheshire cross the seas — 

Oh ! may wdiat’s Salt to them, to him -be Tin ! 


Ctiougf)t0 on 


SAYjtliou, — by whatso name thou ’d’st be invoked, 
Tatterdeinallion-philanthropical, — 

Oh ! Aylwin, Seebun Chundcr Doss and Co., 

Or Aylwin, Doss and Co., of Mirzapore, — 

, A- was an experimental shipper of rags overland, and 
y I'lo.il representative of a Uailway Company that made a great 
m the inception and went out in a Town Hall dinner. 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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How shall I greet thee ? Oh I my country’s friend 
Let me in fancy clasp thee to my heart I 
Thou that wend’st home through sandy Araby 
Toiled’st down the dull stream of the lazy Nile, 
Pas^fed st the Spliynx in spite of her enigmas, 
(But thou, my Aylwin, art a conjuror!), 
Kushed’st tlirough the blue Aegean, didst con Iroiit 
Stromboli, A^tna, Scylla, and Charybdis, 

And custom house inspectors at Blackwall, 

To give my country SALT I She knew it not 
Ere thou wast, Alywin. 

True, some stuff there was 
That men called Nimuk, -pumjah some,— • some 
kurkutch^ 

Or laboured out near tiger-haunted streams 
In tlie dark Soonderbuns, wliere sadly chaiintiiii: 
A lay of woe the mild sojooniah boils 
His little pipkin ; sudden shakes the wood 
With tigro-feline roar — he’s sna})pcd up like 
Apocryphal Munro of mangled memory : — 

Or else by far Orissa, or Cuttack, 

Whe^’e the surf-shaken sands their salty store 
Yield up unwilling; hardly-won, and costly 
This produce which the Company call salt, 
Fabling it feeds a million manufacturers, 

Who else might starve, or, worse, not pay their 
rents. 

Idle imaginings, my Aylwin, — idler 
Than even those which at Hidgelee, 

Or Jones-belauded Chittagong, Tumlook, 

Or where the Salt Association work 
No more, — leads men to di*eam the stuff thev 
make 

Is wholesome, real, palatable, sound. 

And fit to sauce my curry, or your chop. 

Bengal is savourless ; — she hath no salt 
For you, nor me: nor is what Bombay gives, 
Nor Juddah, Muscat, nor Marseilles, nor Naiit‘^- 
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( Wliich* Capitaine Gabelon of the Saline 
Brings hither) — or a Rustomjce imports. 

Or Aga Mirza, Curbelai Mahommed, 

Ezekiel, — Agabeg, — a hundred else 
Aftbrd, — no naught is salt that is not Cheshire, 
Nor is aught salt which Aylwin says is not. 

Go on, free trading friend, — what tho’ free 
trading 

For Liverpool alone? ’tis not Monopoly 
That beats down sub-monopoly ; — oh ! no, — 

It takes my Aylwiii out of all his rags, 

And puts him safe in pickle — for Ids life I 


cue Uament ober 

liY GEORGE GRIEVANCE THOMPSON, ESQ. 


1 . 

1 was looking for a grievance, I was looking for a 
yoke, 

I’d exhausted all the English, found the Irish all 
bes}X)ke, 

I was hunting an oppression up that might be made 

w, 

W hen a kind friend whispered ‘‘ India,” and at once 
I steamed away — 

But the treasure-mine of gammon, 

I avow it, — ’twas my fault, — 

I had quite forgot to cram on, 

And ’tis Ay 1 win’s turned up — SALT I 
2 E 2 
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2 . 

I inspired the Chuckerhutties, I beworded the Town 
Hall, 

But the wise ones shru^^ed their shoulders, and tiu' 
gain was none at all : 

The boys and fools applauded, and I got but tIu ir 
applause. 

And their answer when I named the cash, was, Think, 
dear sir, — the Cause ” ! 

Oh I ’twas humbug’s Eldorado 
At iny feet lay, ne’er o’erlialt, — 

And that Aylwin! — wliat he may do! — 

It’s a fortune is that Salt! 

3 . 

I have got (a mere reversion) the Satara Raj to do, 

(The proceedings all in Persian, and the man 
dreadful screw), 

Bengal landlords proved a failure, and my businiM 
very dull. 

So for wont of aught more gullahle, I took the Great 
Mogliul — 

But I missed the real ticket 
Like a chap coucerned iu malt, — 

And there’s Aylwin gone to stick it 
Into Manchester (!) for Salt ! 

4 . 

With his piccegood plausibility, and rhetoric in tvvi>t, 

With his sugar (in a paper), and his cotton (in a lUt). 

His statistics, and his cyphers set in columns long and 
tall, 

And he flaunting at the top of them, the greatest one 
of all — 

’Tis enough to set one frantic 
To see such a what d’ye call’t 
Take my line, the true romantic, 

In his pamphlet upon Salt ! 
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5. 

But ’tis done I I’ll give up business, for a sharper chap 
than I 

Sweeps me out of my profession, like a wiper, on the 
sly— 

And no more my words. Oh I Exeter, shall echo 
through thy hall. 

For an Aylwin beats the Thompson, — aye — and 
smiles upon his fall ! — 

Oh ! the rich Peru of humbug I 

Yes — I missed it — all my fault — 

Voiceless henceforth — ton<Tueless-rhvme- 
less— 

Tears are — drat it I — Aylwin I — SALT ! 

(Sobs, weeps, and idtimately dissolves in brine.) 


Son0* 

Air — Georgy Barnwell. ”t 

Sing old Rose and burn the bellows,- 
Let’s be jolly while we’re here; 

If your star burn dim, old fellows. 
Wet him with a pint of beer. 


This song (and the one that follows) was written currente 
falamo to improye an Extravaganza called Mesmeric Facts^ the 
work of another pen. I may mention that Mr. T. was a firm 
reality of mesmerism. 

. “^his interesting melody having no second part, requires skill 
f'iHf of eight lines, for a tune that only does for 

owf Ingenious vocalists sing the first half of the verse forie^ the 
*econd piano^ the chorus fortissimo with an accompagniamento of 
oki with the addition of pewteripoiv. when avail- 

Wlo, has a very noble effect. 


2 E 3 
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Bright he’ll twinkle round his axis, 

Just as mine, whose moistened clay 
Shows us, steeped in glorious taxes — 
What’s the real milky way. 

Sing old, &c. 

2 . 

Yes, we’ve brought it to a science 
(Let’s get glorious o’er the fact) 

Nought that’s wheeled shall roll defiance 
To the winch of sere wl ike act ; — 
Cow-cart, drag that ponies lug, is 
Taxable, like small like great. 

Ay — crib grease from fellows’ buggies 
All to oil the wheels of State. 

Sing old, &c. 

3 . 

Tax wo all the gay palentiums, 

(Jigs, barouches, office jauns 

Spare not one (our maxim’s Bentham’s) 

Tax the very sliandy dans ; 

Tax their bodies, seats and bellies, 

Tax their side sweeps, slants and shaves, 
Tax tlieir axles, spokes and fellies, 

And oh mind it, tax the naves ! 

Sing old, &c. 

4 . 

Tax the chap with takkas fifty. 

Tax the cove with thousands five. 

Tax the flat who scarce though thrifty 
Keeps himself (and tat) alive ; 

Tax in earnest, tax devoutly. 

Wise ones preach and poor ones pray. 
Heed we not but answer stoutly, 

We will tax and you shall pay. 

Sing old, &c. 
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Song. 

Air — The Dey of Alyiers:' 

1 . 

In the core of the heart, in the innermost part, 

W hen the essence of entity lingers, 

I as])ire to control the whole human soul 
VVhtli the sensible tips of my fingers. 

I engage and 1 please, I assuage I a})pease 
Witli the action of what are called j)asses, 

IVlierewith we can prove we the universe move 
And that all disbelievers ai-e asses. 

In the core, c^c. 

2 . 

See here with what power I can alter each hour 
All the sentiments of ye and in ye, 

I come up on the sly, and you cannot tell why 
Just one pass, and my faculties win ye : 

Vfs — you tremble to sleep and soft lethargies creep 
Over each independent sensation ! 

Just one whiff of my will — e’en the Council stands 
still 

bike the course of its own legislation ! 

In the core, &c. 

3 . 

To a maiden beguiled or a lady with child 
distressed by their doubtful position. 

Mid fidget and fear, why, ’tis I that appear 
l^ke their own transcendental physician. 

passes I calm every pang every qualm, 
hat the heart or the stomach distresses. 

And send each of them out to their ball or their rout 
a their very best gossamer dresses ! 

In the core, &c. 
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4 . 

If the Court were in doubt or the Judges put out 
With a question ne capias ad urbem 
Call me in — just one sweep, and the Bench is asleep 
All so fast e’en their snores won’t disturb ’em. 

Then to counsel I go if you’d wish me to show 
How my strength such strong intellect thickens 
And I’ll throw in the dark e’en our friend Longueville 
Clarke 

And then mystify Theodore Dickens, 

In the core, &c. 

5 . 

Having done this, what more ? why when wise Judges 
snore, 

Ladies reason, and Counsel are speechless. 

There are signs in the land by which men understand 
That the wise (!) may learn more when they teach less. 
Let them wait for the time when the coma sublime 
Sweeps from mankind their every confessed ail ; 
Why the time’s come ! ’tis true I so without more ado 
Go witness the proof with an Esdaile. 

In the core, &c. 
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SoATK TIMES a Voice lived with me. — WIio, 

( )r whence, or wliat it w^as I could not tell — 

Save that it was not earthly ; for ’twould dwell 
Unasked, unsought as heavenly visitants do 
An instant, or an hour — now by my side. 

Now clasping mo, as doth the ambient air 
On \\liich seraphic echoes ride: — 

Oil ! Voice, my hope, my blessing and my pride. 
Thou teached’st me wise things, — and oh I that e’er 
Thou lef’test me to sin, to sorrow, to despair ! 

Twas like the sighing of old trees ; 

A calm and pleasant sound — all quietude 
And peace. It spoke of chastening — not with rude 
Ohjurgativc correction, as do these 
Of eartli, wdio think their calling is to tease 
And scold man into virtue ; — but ’twould please, 

As it pleased me, itself (so seemed it,) when 
Of Truth, of Love, of Time it spoke, and men 
d hat live before their time, — of Thought that frees 
^lind from material yoke, and care, the ill-at-ease. 


V isdom it was, made vocal ; — Soul 
I hat lived in sound, — yet as that passed away 
Lost not its sense, the sense that makes to-day 
A part of all eternity, a whole 
As that is, universal — and makes Time 
A thing of naught before man’s entity, — 

How can,” I said, ‘‘ the mortal spirit climb 
^0 mysteries so high?” The Voice sublime 
l^cplied — All was, and is, and all will be, [thee. 
On earth (as now) immortal, reproduced in these and 
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Time shakes not human error ; — no — 

Time eats into all things, except the mind — 

That indefinable, as undefined 

Rests still, as ’twas on age’s age ago 

Prone to the dark, mean, plodding, petty — slow 

Or to believe, or let believe: — like sight 

To one new seeing who dares not see, ’twill go. 

Oppressed with its own sense to depths below 

Where darkness dwells congenial ; — Truth’s too bright, 

It pains, it jars, it kills, — shut out, shut out the light I 

Ye speak of miracles ; — then ye say — 

“ What is not now hath never been, the thing 
That is, — can be, by but one law — and bring 
A cable coil of provings that essay 
To tie down nature by herself — and yea, — 

Ye speak of miracles ! Go forth, and see 
That ALL is miracle I the light of day 
Beams forth miraculous, — for when none can say 
How ’tis, nor why, — who is there shall decree 
By it the cause of things that dark and dubious be ? 

Time shakes not error. To be wrong 
Is still man’s right, and now, e’en as of old 
Self-love, and Prejudice their wonted hold 
On him, with dull tenacious clasp prolong!” 

— Sighing, it died inaudible ; — the sigh 
Pained as it melted from the vacant ear, 

That longed to drink in more, and ached to try 
For sound amid that stillness ; the mind’s eye 
Gazed on the reflex of old Time, — as near. 

All ancient as he is, for man, as ’twero tliis passing year. 

Its gaze fell on Cayster’s bank, 

And Selinusia’s plashy marge, as erst 
They were, when Dian’s favored city first 
In old Ionic league maintained her haughty rank: 
piles, in columnar pride, with arches bowed, — 
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Tower, theatre, and temple — all were there 
Filled with the old Greek, selfish, curious crowd ; 
Priests preached vain words, and sophists jangled loud 
And wanton Lais smoothed her glossy hair, [air. 
And Cynics scorned them all with sour contemptuous 

Meanwhile (me seemed) the mass in vain 
Sought after somewhat, — wandering up and down 
Like queenless emmets in their earthy town. 

And with vague eye gazed up as men in moral pain ; 

“ They seek for trutli ! and know not what they seek” 
The Voice said — “ Union would they, whom no tie 
But interest binds ; — peace long they for, and speak 
For peace to those that know it not — guides, weak 
And blind — Lust deified their Deity ; 

With foul and troublous Gods insulting yon pure sky.” 

It ceased. — And lo ! (me seemed) a pang — 

To some pain but to all astonishment, 

And ecstacy to many — came and went 
'J’hroughout that mighty multitude ; a clang 
Of sounds, prayer, blessing, praise and rage in one 
lligh-canopying vault of voice arose 
Above that town : some bless, some doubt, some shun. 
Some curse those strangers who persuasive won 
Such power, that foes were friends, and friends were foes 
At words half-heard amid that tumult’s blatant throes. 

Truth have they that they sought” — so said 
Tlie Voice — “ truth, charity, and love, — and sense 
Tliereby to know themselves, without pretence, 

To be more than they can, — but bow the head 

Submissive to the Will whereby alone 

They are : — yet see — the patient ministers 

Of that Truth spurned — and those that serve the throne 

Of old-world art, — of creeds, and things their own 

Whereby they live, — cry loud that man prefers 

To be earth’s slave than own the love that Heaven avers.' 
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This is the crowning ministry 

Of love, and mercy’s essence upon earth, — 

Mother prolific in continuous birth 
To myriads more, all miracles that be 
After their sort : — for as the world grows old. 

And men do grow in knowledge, with it grows 
Suffering: — that tenement which the mind doth hold 
Is sensitive through it, and as unfold 
The mental powers, so mercy mitigant, throws 
Her balm on wounds which, self acute mind adds to 
mortal woes. 

Wake up imagination — see 

How much lives real in the aroused brain 

That was idea; — dullards feel small pain, — [hr. 

Thought makes a straw-touch torture: — ^Those tlure 

And will be ever who deny to mind 

Dominion over matter, and the world — ” 

It ceased once more, and sweetly-wailing pined 
Once more in sigl)s away, as pitying mankind. — 
O’er Ephesus a misty dimness curled, [furled. 

And slowly like a shadowy sail the ancient town lui- 

Man’s toil on earth, — it’s sequence — Art, 

Science, and Nature’s study. Government, 
Philosophy’s true dawn, ^he earnest bent 
Of mind to know itself, — these are a part 
Of ministers whose culminating height 
Ends in the Eaith of Love. Eaith of the free. 

Too admirable art thou for thy light 
At once to be all known I a moral might 
Hath vexed the world, ’mid which these Powers that be 
In art, in state, in all, deny man’s right to see. 

Yet are all equal : — yea, ye say’t — alas ! 

Ye say it: — yet as in Athens’ vaunted state 
Republicans crushed down the Mental Great 
Do we not so e’en now ? look in the glass 
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Time for Athens ; — see great Pericles, — 

Lo-^t learned Aspasia die for that she’s wise 
As well as fair, weep low on suppliant knees, — 
Doomed Anaxagoras cross the Cretan seas, — 

Plato enchained, — while Aristotle flies 

Outcast, and Socrates the hemlock drinks, and dies. 

'riiosc acts were freemen’s acts, ye say, 

Wt free not of our freedom : — look again — 

See Christian Europe, while with fear and pain 
Miii'l, in opinion, struggles into day, 

Pmerging out of forms : — Giordano fell. 

Philosophising, by the doom of fire, — 
bacon was banned for necromantic spell 
X(':itli his Franciscan cowl: — who could foretell, 
Ivuiuns,* thy fate ? while hostile sects conspire, 

Victim, great mind, thou diest, to their insensate ire ! 

ba^t, — saddest too perchance — the fate 
Dt'liim that was at Avignon arraigned 
infidel, — Vanini ; — when he deigned 
At lirst reply to his accusers, — straight 
The rubric-lessoned formalists outpour 
Their ])roofs of why God was: — ‘‘ did I? ” he cried, 
’•On yoiir proofs hold your creed, Him I adore 
Were not :” — a rush ho lifted from the floor, — 

” This was not self-made — their God is ! ” — the pride 
Of doctrine still prevailed; condemned, in flames, he 

[died. 

riiey erred — yet erred not in intent, 

Oiosc early Hussites in philosophy; — 

^tern-struggling rose they ’gainst the Dagonry 
hh Home, as did their co-retbnners, — bent 
All to assert the truth ; in vain; mind still 


* Kamus (Pere La Ramee, so latinised in the learned language 
''Ohe (lay) was killed in the massacre of St. Bartholomew : Gior- 
Bruno was burned at Rome in 1600, and Vanini 9 1 Avignon 
yiGlf): these men w'ere the real revivers of true philosophy i u 
huropo. 
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Quailed at tlie triply- crowned tiara’s nod — 

False Joshua of the Vatican, whose will 
To fix a dogma makes the earth stand still, — 

On that fixed earth bids men brain-shackled plod, 
Lest Galileo show them in his works their God I 

These were the pioneers of truth,” — 

The Voice conversing said — “ her mart3rrs, wdio 
Perished like settlers in strange land ; for few 
Of such ’scape scatheless ; green and stalwart youth 
Consumes in slow disease wdiich marsh and fen 
Give forth uncultured, while the elder kind. 

The hardier Pilgrim Fathers, savage men. 

Lords of the waste who’d win their own again, 

Strike down : — like fate those daring spirits find 
While forest-growth of error shades man’s turbid iniii 1 , 

Truth never died on earth ; it dwelt 
And dwells, with mercy hidden for a time, 

Until her time be come, — precepts sublime 
Enunciating unheard, because unfelt 
Their w'orth ; yet days shall be when Punishment 
For crime shall change to penitence, — Belief 
Refined take place of dogmas, — Force, tliat lent 
Her strength to matter for man’s government, 

Yield it to mind — to mortal ailments, chief [lelid 
Of mortal ills, a power unseen, mysterious sin' 

Faith, that moves mountains, lends her hand 
That marvel to accomplish : — ^ancient art, 
Dull-dealing with old rules, men set apart. 

And bid the germ of science take command 
Where Esculapius blindly served — a yell 
Broke sudden out in dissonance as fell 
As when with envy mortal fear combines : — 
^^What, Tasked is’t?” — ‘‘ why cry they?” — sigW' 
The voice, — " Thou art again at Ephesus 
With vexed Demetrius shouting for his silver shriiK‘'- 
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Beadon o’er seniors bounds away. 

And back to naught doth thrust ’em 
A most uncustomary way 
To reach the Board of Custom. 

Nay,” says tlie Friend^ “ I must beseech — • 
Don’t blame (for ’t ’ain’t his fault) him — 
The rule has always been to reach 
The Board of Sait, per Saltern” 

Well,” quoth some superseded elf, 

“ Don’t mind, I’ve got one liope, I am 
Sure e’er all’s done, he’ll be himself, 

Beadon, — the Bored of Opium ! ” 


lifiotiope anH 


It was a lovely Thracian maid 

Dwelt in an old ^Egyptian city 

Alone, and fearless had she strayed 

From home, — but good as wise and witty : — 

From home ? — she was a slave, — her act 

Of flight was but a slave’s, just able 

To feel that freedom is a fact. 

And woman’s slavery a fable. 

For she had served with A^sop, — he, 

Ihe crook-backed quaint philosophiser, 

^ ^eat hubbub in the papers about the appointment 
a. present able Secretary to the Government of 

^cretary to the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, on 
•’ }?round of supersession of seniors. 


2 F 2 
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Who of the emmet and the bee 
Steals parables to make men wiser : 

Cased in illshape, he held that mind 
So cased, nnmarked to naught would dwindle ; 
But ^^'it and beauty both combined 
Should seek a crown, but scorn a spindle. 

Then gathered she her slender store 
Of gifts and gauds, of gem or trinket ; — 

The very bracelets that she wore — 

All ! little did their donor think it ! — 

Proved wings to speed her on her flight. 

Not chains that weightily might move her 

'I o listeij to his suit, that night 

She crossed the seas, and fled her lover. 

It was to Naukratis she came. 

The oozy town ’neath Nile’s old river, 

Which gaining since a deathless name 
Helps still to immortalize its giver ; 

There dwelt she, beauteous and alone ; 

Nor fear, nor care, nor doubt came o’er her: 
For destiny, she’d shape her own, 
Iligh-souled and young with life before her. 

Queen-like and haughty, pure and proud, 
Herself her ownself s best protection, — 

She awed the curious gazing crowd. 

It’s sordid love, and coarse affection: 

Men looked, and wordless passed away — 
There breathed a silent scorn within lier, 
''J’hat union deigned with human clay. 

When but its noblest strove to win her. 

’Twas where the waters and the waste 
Contend on Mariote’s border, 

Thoughtful and shy, she oftime paced. 

And schooled her warring thoughts to order : 
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The wild rush, typic hieroglyph 
Of ^gypt, all secluded kept her. 

And closed its conscious shade, as if 
To serve the heir to ^Egypt’s sceptre. 

And there while in the dappled East 
The day was young, this leafy cover 
She’d court, — as ’twere fond maiden pleased 
To woo the lake-god for lier lover, — 

'flier e floating placid on the tide 
As child that knows not yet what grief is. 
White as the lotus by her side. 

And graceful as its rounded leaf is. 

Huge Behemoth of mighty Nile 

Scared from his haunt, would ne’er alarm her, 

Nor fably-tearful crocodile 

U[)rear his scale-clad length to harm her ; 

For Naiads of the silent wave 

Loved the fair thing, and thronged around her, 

As springing from their oozy cave, 

III guardful water-maze they bound her. 

Sudden from o’er the desert sands 
Uusheth a mighty wind,— in circles 
Whirls dust from up thbse thirsty lands 
That whirling to a pillar darkles, — 

Then sweeps in gusty eddy on. 

And adds, as’t wheels, to that is in it — 

So swift that it a mile hath gone. 

E’en man, aghast, could count a minute. 

(Such, do the men of East-land say. 

Bear with them on their dusty pinion, • 

The Afrite, sprite accursed, by day 
O’er earth, where erst he held dominion 
And this the elf that rides by night 
Neath heaven, which he may ne’er inherit, 

2 F 3 
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Upon the falling meteor’s light, 

Fit transient car for fallen spirit !) 

Such ’twas that now seeks llhodope. 

As if by antic malice ridden, 

And whirls to where her garments be 
Beneath the sedgy covert hidden ; — 

She screams — loud screams the wind, with sand 
Soils her moist limbs, rude boisterous woocr^ 

As pantiiigly she gains the land. 

And clasps the fluttering garments to her. 

Hard won, and hard to hold : — the gale 
Howls disappointed of its booty, 

While scared and blinded, breathless, pale, 
Clings to her prize the “rose cheek” beauty 
’Tis passed, not wholly balHed ; see ! 

One sandal would the robber spai’c thee ! 

One rosy heel, fair Rhodope, 

Must home unshod o’er harsh flints bear thee ! 

The king sat on his judgment-scat, — 

It’s canopy, the heavens, spread o’er him — 

It’s hall, for mighty judgment meet, 

The vast bare plain that stretched before him,— 
A central point ’mid those that sue, — 

Type of the right that man relies on. 

Whose justice, pure as aether’s blue. 

So ample as the wide horizon. 

Thither exulting whirled the blast 
Careering forth a king to humble, — 

As o’er the judgment-^at it passed 
It let the toy-like trophy tumble — 

Veiled majesty in dusty night — 

(To courtier’s eyes a grievous scandal) 

One moment — then, the sky was bright, 

And at the monarch’s feet, — a sandal. 
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A sandal — oli I more delicate 

Than the crisp shard of budding flowers, 

(Jr wild bee’s waxen cell I — its weight 
Ivcss tlian the sea-tost nautilus I Powers ! 

IF such the case, oh ! what the gem I — 

Can with this foot the form shew meanly ? 

Her brow sliould grace tlie diadem, 

Wliose very sandal speaks her queenly ! 

Great Menduophis, king of men, 
l^ike kings before him, and kings after, 

Sighed forth his love — thought— -sighed again, 
WJiile courtiers bowed to hide their laughter: — 
Then — but wliy more ? fair Rliodope 
As Queen Nitocris lives in story; 

Her rifled tomb who lists may sec. 

And sighing smile at mortal glory. 

Eacli race is what each race has been — 

An age is but an age’s fellow'. 

And spring in life or love, is green, 

As sure as autumn leaves are yellow ; — 

\Mid w reck of nations past, thus mused. 
Deep-thinking in his German fashion, 

(-)ne wdio this legend re-perused 
Of woman’s power, and human passion. 

Scapegrace with mystery, and mind 
Breathes through ’t the fiery — bright ideal — 

Nor decp-souled poet’s ardent kind 
Alone: — love’s free, and beauty real, — 

Or tliought so by us all. — On rolls 
Time from Seiniramis to Stella, 

And slippers still wdll rule men’s souls, 

And Rhodope be Cinderella. 

Note.— The ChevaliorBunsen in his recent admirable, and deeply 
‘ nUcal work on the place if5gypt holds in the world’s history 
th stelle in die Weltgescliichter) has a curt reflection ou 

I'^dosophy of our nursery-tale as identical with the legend of 
iCMlope, and of Physche in Appuleius (vol. ii. p. 240 ) A parallel 
has now served for the butt-end of a ballad. 
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Slrlf in (SgvviU* 


Alexandria^ 18^^ June^ 1851. 

My experiment in procuring a little mental quiet 
and repose was so successful yesterday that I tried it 
again tliis morning — and it deserves to be recorded 
as the idea was ingenious. The beautiful monolith 
alone was not sufficient : the modern sorry ranijiart 
and rude sea-wall of half hewn limestone, — paltry 
work in every sense — and the clumsy shapeless bar- 
rack and guard-liouse close by with its red-cappeil 
Arab soldiers, kept one out of ancient Egypt in spite 
of the noble obelisk. Two visits convinced me of this. 
The third time I looked for and found the other pros- 
trate obelisk — liking always to find and not be shown 
what I want to see : — this was given as a trophy of 
Egypt to the British army, nearly fifty years ago:— 
what other army in the world would have left such a 
trophy to bo built over by a Gallo-Tnrkish rampart, 
planned by a French renegade, constructed by an 
Egyj)tian Viceroy, not without a view to the re-intro- 
duction into the land of that foreign influence, the ex- 
pulsion of which by Abercrombie the gift of that vc i'} 
trophy was intended to' commemorate! Only om 
side for perhaps a little more than a third of its leiiutl' 
from the apex is now visible : the inner slope of tlw 
rampart has been left incomplete by the Frenchman, 
that this British trophy may not be wholly buried, 
and that our shame may endure by the display of 
much of the stone. It strikes me as larger than tin* 
erect obelisk, of which I had heard it was the coun- 
terpart, — and also it seemed as if it had endured 
greater abrasion of the surface. Both these impre>' 

* These notes (with some few passages now excepted) were pn''" 
lishecl in the Indian Charter y beginning in December 1851. 
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.Ions may be very naturally false ones owing to the 
•dative position of the monoliths, — in the first place as 
leceiving an eye unpractised in such comparisons — in 
he second, as not allowing to the prostrate obelisk the 
idvantage of having its graven surface looked upon 
A'ith the upward glance which all these sculptures 
ire so cut as to require for tlie conception of a dis- 
tinct outline, more particularly When the surface is 
much worn. However with this idea in my head I 
took at ha})hazard to compare the exposed side of the 
jacent monolith witli that one of tlie other which faces 
flic sea. With my stick and my handkercliicf I clear- 
ed tlie sand and small stones from the deo])er cuttings 
ot tlio hieroglyphics, and as the sun was rising, I was 
able, the apex lying due east, to get the rays so- upon 
the stone to my eye wlien lowered to its level, as to 
ullbrd some slight shadow. What is legible on the 
jirnstrate obelisk is not I think to be identified with 
tlie inscription on any side of the erect one. There 
are the same symbols, as the three hawks ; tlie sign of 
Ujipor Egypt; and the cartouche S?m Treasure of (?) 
the IVorhl, but these are (except tlie liawks) differ- 
ently bestowed, and on the prostrate column I make 
tlie Hce and Pap3U’us with tlie sign land below, land 
e/’ Upper and Loxver Epyp)^> ^ distinctness I fail 
to detect in tlie other. , 


While I was lying, kneeling, and poring on the 
obelisk, an Arab soldier stood watcliing me very at- 
tentivcl}"; beseemed particularly struck with a pro- 
cess of comparison, effected by keeping my stick on. 
tbo hieroglyphic before me wliile I looked for what 
diouM have been the corresponding one on the other 
obelisk. “ Wurra uktahaf* said he at last in his Egyp- 
JiHii Arabic, which I taking to mean — it was written 
beyond” (our time) assented to, when, apparently 
pleased at the congruity of our opinions, he approach- * 
od the stone, and looked up at me with an odd ex- 
pression of enquiry. I immediately read him off the 
and the world, and the land, and the sign of life 
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and of Egypt, and finally Pharaoh himself, and a 
Sphinx, both of whom I had just discovered by tra- 
cing them on the granite with my hand on one side of 
the apex, under an exquisitely cut hieroglyphic legend. 
But to what did all this lead ? Simply to deep regret 
at having come away without my Bunsen, or a single 
of the like’ books thinking I should be so diftereiitly 
engaged, &c., &c,, &c., which evidently was not the 
way to quiet and content. 

It remained therefore to elicit the element of repose 
and contemplation inherent in my obelisks, separate 
from the stumbling block of modern incongruities and 
the offence of useless pedantry. Repose existed in 
them, but it w’as evident that the addition of some- 
thing highly ideal was alone capable of giving me its 
peace and blessed enjoyment. Vatcl in the vaudeville, 
despairing over the discovery of the union of gastro- 
nomic entity between Italy and England in the 
lost recipe for Boudin a la cippoJata, was a mere 
type of me: how to rise from heart-vexing isola- 
tion in modern Alexandria to the quiet of a com- 
munion with the great past ? The sea did not help 
one much, washing the puny rocks, and scanty sands 
— the feeble sea-wall, or the basement of unorientaled 
Alexandrian houses, or on the head-land the dull I’ort 
and lighthouse which starvl perhaps where once did the 
Pharaos — with gentle noiseless Mediterranean waves; 
besides the thought of the sea was full of comings 
and goings, and led me back into the realm of anxiety- 

I have a few books with me, and Faust, the hist 
jDart, lay on my little writing-table. I had taken it 
up as an alterative after a critical course through 
Victor Hugo — a great poet with many French faults, 
among them bombast, and a total disregard for truth 
whenever l;e can either make an effect, or flatter the 
-national vanity. As I was dressing, long before sun- 
rise, to go out, I bethought me of putting Faust m 
my 25ocket, and trying how the World Poet’s meta- 
physical analysis of man would read in connection 
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with tlie presence of his ancient works, and the half- 
read signs in wliich he has recorded his first God- 
rrivcn knowledge of science and of nature. I Imrried 
out and hastened to the spot, where 'on tlie rampart 
fronting the standing obelisk, a sort of terrace has 
been made for loungers to enjoy the sea breeze. I sat 
me down, and began the preparatory scene, — that in 
the empyrean where Mcphistopheles takes even such a 
part as docs Satan in the Book of Job : and in pre- 
seiiee of the silent mysterious witnesses of human toil 
and striving, I pondered over the poet’s lesson. 

Es irrt der Mensch so lang er strebt.* 

Like as the application of the infinite to measure 
infinity, or of imperfection to criticise that, the excel- 
lence of wliose rule lives in the unknown, and the 
reason of wliose perfection is beyond understanding, — 
even so the spirit of needless stirring to fathom events, 
to dwell upon chances, to calculate probabilities, to 
vex the mind by conjecture, is an idle spirit, weary- 
ing the mind : let me read the words on yonder carv- 
ed stone, a thing I may do, for it has been given to 
do so to other men after the lapse of many centuries 
when the time was come in which it was good that 
the knowledge they contain should be made public, — 
hut let me not strive and struggle to know concern- 
ing that which may exist,.bitt without any visible sign 
^vliereby I may trace its existence, 

I was looking out on the little bay, when from its 
only corner in which small craft seem to find safe 
anchorage, whence every morning a mosquito fleet of 
graceful feluccas stands, lattcen-sailed, out to sea — a 
i^niall brigantine, filling her white canvas, stood across 
endeavouring to weather the reef which forms on the 
eastern side the entry to the port ; the breeze being 
about W, and by N, made this a lee shore for her 


‘ Man errs so long as e’er he struggles.” 
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so that after having made her run so as to make 
tlic fort and light house on the western headland of 
the bay abeam of her, she had fallen still within tlie 
low line of black rocks on the extreme point of wliich 
stands an ugly square casemate, as it appears, haviny 
doubtless embrasures seawards. The little craft went 
deftly about, clewed up her foresail and ran back into 
the bay, hugging the western point, almost to her 
anchorage again; — then, just as I thought she had 
given up the attempt, round she went and though her 
tack could barely have gained her half a mile, it wa^ 
enough ; — slie bore gallantly up, set all sail and ran 
clean into the open azure of tlie Mediterranean. J 
sat and watched tljis exposition of my present thouglit, 
this successful effort for the attainment of a palpable 
object, as opposed to the senseless anxious “ Streben" 
that seeks a subject in vacuity, and in connection 
with the visible presence of human action in tlie 
monument before me, still witness of what intellect 
could devise and skill accomplish, I felt rebuked for 
the inutility, tlie impatience, the impiety of my burn- 
ing malcontent thoughts. To have done all one can, 
and test this by appealing to (conscience for a measure 
for duty, and then to be patient — to avoid the useles> 
struggle — to suffer as well as do — this is the pliiluso- 
pliy of life, this is peace, and here I thought, a]ji])ro- 
ju’iately enough, for he calls it a Coptish song,— oi 
part of another of the world -poet’s lays : 

Du musst stcigen oder sinken, 

Du musst herrschen und gewinnen, 

Oder dienen und verlieren, 

Leiden oder triumphiren, 

Amboss order hammer sein.* 

* Thou must ascend, or sink — 

Thou must or rule and win, 

Or else must serve and lose ; — 

Or suffer or succeed, 

Anvil or hammer be. 
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Indeed, let your activity be wliat it may, you must 
alternate between the state of hammer or anvil, for 
neither will a state of triumph be constant, nor yet 
one of suffering : — Hence did I commence by notine* 
that my experiment for procuring mental rest ha3 
succeeded, and thus have I recorded it. 

This morning an Arab soldier from the guard- 
house joined me. He was a cautious prudent fellow 
evidently, for observing that the sea-breeze blew 
across tlie bay rather cliilly at sunrise, he had brought 
his great coat, made of a sort of coarse sackcloth to 
wrap a])out him ; he looked at me as I sat on the crest 
of the wall in company with the sea, Faust and my 
obelisks, and then ascended the three steps of the little 
terrace, and added himself to our society, sitting down 
close to me. He looked over at my book, and then a 
irood deal at my long hair, — then at my shoes, the 
tashion of which struck him, but Jic said nothin^-, 
only when I looked at the obelisk, ho did so too, as^f 
after all there were something comprehensible in it. I 
'^at with Oriental imperturbility, reading and thinking 
fur a quarter of an liour, although conscious that the 
proximity of my companion might perchance add to 
luv personal experiences in entomology. When Faust 
and I rose and saluted liim, we left him and the 
obelisk, staring at one aiiothor, with tlie sea for a back 
ground. 

June 1 9 .-— I retract my idea as to the obelisks ; so 
far as the visible face of the recumbent one goes, they 
counterparts, — or, more properly, 'it is the coun- 
terpart of one side, a good deal defaced, of tliat term- 
Gi I vulgarly Cleopatra’s, and I am wrong about the bulk * 
^ doubt. There is good even in a recorded error. 

Hus morning an Arnoot officer came up to the 
Grrace ; he said nothing, and was stupid or ill man- 
1 ^ return my bow. He stood by, 

ana looked over my shoulder at Faust : his diminutive 
perhaps relieves them of the idea that he can con- 
VOL. ir. '2a 
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tarn any charm strong enough to blow up Aghis Be> ’s 
rampart G — the other day approached one of the 
heavy gun batteries: the sentry warned him away; 
‘^do you think I can put the gun in my pocket?" 
said G-— ; Eva* — yes, I do, replied the felloe 
gravely in so serious a way that G — laughed at him ; 
the conception of his having committed a joke p-a- 
dually developed itself in the mind of the militaristfl 
fellah, whereon he deposited his musket for the 
greater felicity of cachination, and laughed, as Scriibh 
says in the play consumed ly.” 

June 20. — At last I know what is the life of an 
idle officer in country quarters : at length I luno 
experienced that worst and bitterest of wearinesses 
the fatigue which comes of having naught to do : ami 
further, I have learned the sort of existence tliat is :i 
life to the inhabitants of the obscurer Italian tovjis; 
whether, as the charity boy said of the alphabet, it weiv 
worth while going through so much to learn so little, 
is a question to be asked. 

June 21, — I have been sixteen days here, and vi- 
terday had all but set myself to say all I felt ami 
thought about the place, but instead of that I took a 
book I had bought and read Guerrazzi i Veronua 
Cybo, a terrible story well told in very choice Ita- 
lian, — and . 

‘‘ I see just nothing hut a great black dog.” 

This morning I enjoyed a sbene of Faust on niv 
terrace, with the sight of the bay under a smart brctv,e 
with really a decent sea on : the treacherous cliaracter 
• of the lesser bay was rather stirringly revealed in the 
breakers which rose, true " white-crested horses of the 
sea,” as the Norse poets say, over rocks sunken ju^^ 
deep enough to communicate ho evidence of theii’ 

* This word is in eternal nse instead of the Arabic affirmatnc. 

I was told it was a corruption of the words " t/awullah.” It i' 
pure Coptic however — £vOf and or verily of the hieroglyphs. i 
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stony implacable ambush to the specious smooth- 
ness of a tranquil sea : the clouds, collected of the 
waters of the Mediterranean, were racing, laden with 
the Nile-waters that will be, to the southward even 
os Herodotus saw them, and in their intervals, the 
^rleaniing of the rising sun gave some exquisite effect 
of colouring in the shallow rocky waters of the tur- 
bid bay, — the dull fort and light house, too, came out 
in some most happy sun-glimpses, like a stupid fellow 
^lining in the halo of a clever friend — tlien 1 enjoyed 
some beautiful Stanfields, as imaginatively I dare say 
alter all as to effect, as was to Faust the fire-track on 
the path of the black hound. This good town would 
have supplied no lack of Wagners. 

Ich sehe nichts als einen schwarzen Pudeb 
I read another tale of Guerrazzi when I came 
liome, whicli I did leisurely, repassing and visiting 
the brick ruins close to the piazza, which have been 
pai’t of the casement of an amphitheatre ? — a noble 
site for it— or the remains of baths — ? — I have visit- 
ed this place often in hope of some relic among the 
excavations for the new, the third extant Roman ca- 
tliolic church. Alas, time here hath used a pestle, not 
a scythe, and these remains of mortal buildings are 
inunortal — smash ! I got a little marble piece of a 
tlooring, a tiny bricklet in %ome vast mosaic pave- 
ment : — it is the only whole bit I have seen, except 
the few larger fragments. And I am an hungered, 
‘Old going out to dinner*^ — a dejeuner dmatoire for me 
1 r. M.I-i^The fit may take me to-morrow. 

AN ENIGMA. 

'^'27id June. 

Take the unmeasured days of the vast world’s 
endural, 

And thus out of infinity make me a plural : — 
lake the speed of the goshawk, the ken of the vul- 
ture, 
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And the sense of the men who protect agriculture— 
Take the wail of the sick and the groans of the 
dying, 

The bnde in her smile, the seduced in her sighing— 
With the wit of the wise, with the grin of the zany, 
And the fresh purple whiskers of Count Bathiany— 
Take the yell of the people in red revolution, 

And then damp it with Daffodil’s Patent Solution — 
Take my Lord Duke that’s dead, ’scutcheon, 
coronet, hoarse and all, 

And a first person’d pronoun that ne’er can he per- 
sonal ; 

Take tlie echo of song, and the vision of beauty, 
And tlic pangs of Lord John ’twixt his place and 
duty ; 

Take the new motive power sans carbon or vapour, 
And then wrap the aroma of all up in paper ! 

That done. I’m in being — yet Hot of the world 
About one single spot my existence is curled, 
Though known in all nations, though named in all 
climes, 

By the soldrer in fight or the poet in rhymes; 
Though create but a spirit, thougli seen, but a sign. 
Yet the future lives in me like ore in the mine— 
And as Simon Stilites, ascetic and solemn, 

I live, voiceless and g^ave, at the top of a column.* 

' — I suppose proximity to the sphinx put this into my 
head; — or the syenite column, I saw lying in tl‘^ 
fosse which made me ask myself, it were Simons f 
Then what in our day, is his analogy ? watching the 
world as it rolls, — in^ it but hardly of it ? — Thence 
this conceit. 

Why, when I want to write literal prose, I shoiil'l 
this morning of all the days in the year fall. into a 
conundrum, I know not ; but it is over, and I ^vouM 


♦ The Times, 
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fain put down how this place impressed me before I 
forget ray impressions. Such as are unfavourable, as 
that it is a very stupid place, are not. fair 
impressions ; for as in my case, how often men see the 
reflex of their own ugly thoughts in the mirror of the 
scenes about them, making the light-hearted city full 
of gloom, and the smiling landscape no better than a 
withered waste: — it’s the category ^f Hamlet. Then 
I am a stranger, who came here looking to find his 
home transported over sea to meet him, and lo ! solitude 
ill a strange land instead, and no news, or next to 
none: — then without more particular specification, or 
according to the enumeration of honest Dogberry — 
‘‘ seventhly, and to conclude,” I arrived at this place 
in coraiiany with a few old friends and some very 
eoinpanionable new ones, my fellow travellers, besides 
tli6 complement of the steamer’s passengers, and these 
fifty or sixty folk were all going on home, some 
straight to England, some vUl Mediterranean or Mar- 
seilles, or Athens, or Constantinople for what I know ; 
—all wore going on, whereas I was brought up by a 
— siste vlato?', quite as sad as any in the most funereal 
of clmrchyards, only in the shape of what are called 
tlie furlough regulations of my honourable masters 
the East India Company. I alone stayed, and I stay- 
0(1 alone. Vouz devez Hre friste^ said my next neigh- 
hour at the table d’hote. 

Twenty-three yeafs this month have I been out of 
England; twenty-two and five months have I had of 
actual service, even from the eastern frontier of 
Bengal, 

“ To Agra and Lahore of Great Moghul.” 

Varied service, if you must serve, is they say a 
pleasant thing, if honourable wdthal, and not worse 
achieved by yourself than by your cotemporaries : 
uut in the plesaunce thereof, there is no small portion 
accrues by having obtained, the while, some part of 
the guerdon of the said service, saved and laid up: — 

2 G 3 
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now to have been in India, and not made one’s fortune 
is, say one’s friends, a fault : if so, I am punished for 
my portion in it, not beingr able to afford, for want of 
fortune, to go beyond this port, for if I did so, I should 
forfeit my Indian appointment So here I sit on the 
threshold of civilization, of science, art, and learning, 

' — of all that can elevate and improve — of the sources 
of the moral life of man — here I sit because I have 
not made my fortune in India. 

“ Through the shadow of the world we sweep into tlic 

younger day. 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay — 

True, oh ! poet, and nothing truer ; but natlilcss 
being, as the fool says, — on the shady side of fortune. 

I must remain on the shady side of the globe, and the 
younger day must never rise for me, till I am too old 
to profit by its light, if ever indeed it rise at all ; mid 
yet I am not upon this threshold for my pleasure ; 
one doth not serve three-and-twenty years in tlie I 
tropics with brain as well as body, and not get I 
ailments thereby. I had to flee away somewhere for 
my health, and I fled to a classic land ; and I do nor 
know that the sense of exile ever came home to me so 
much as now, being idle, free, vacuus negotii — and lof 
fault of that fortune, a banished man, — and who shall 
say beside myself why it were not made ? Exile is a 
different thing to different men : to those who })ass 
their life in action as well as duty, in learning new 
things as well as administering in those committed to 
them, the evils of exile might be fitly defined by a 
phrase analogous to Mons, 'Say’s politico-economio 
exposition of the costs of war, " Which costs more than 
its expenses, even all besides that it prevents the gam 
of.” This is exile to me, simply as concerns the 
enjoyment of mental culture, — but what is it not as to 
loss, nay total destruction and devastation as respects 
the natural affections I My eldest son is near 
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twenty years old, a grown man and a soldier ; when 
I last saw him, he was a little curly-headed boy of bare- 
ly two years old, sitting on the deck of the vessel that 
took him home, — for I had not the heart to keep him 
here without a mother’s care, and he had none then : 
my three little girls I have not seen for near nine 
Years, my sweet boy not for two years, and a separa- 
tion of as much, twice repeated, has sent my wife to 
face life’s trouble in Europe without her natural pro- 
tector, and has twice left me in the condition in which 
“ it is not good for man to be,” and with fresh anxieties 
over-sea to enhance the weariness of existence, alone 
in a strange land. My case is that of many : only 
the more 'sensitive pay the penalty of their organiza- 
tion, by suffering acutely what others dully endure. 
Now what of gain is it to my Honourable Masters 
that their servants should be a grain tlie more dis- 
lonteiited, ora whit the more unhappy? — or indeed 
why should there be unhappiness or discontent when 
there is no necessity for either? True, — I have al- 
ways said that in the salaries of our higher grades, 
the natural affections receive a money compensation 
tor their disruption, in some proportion as the follow- 
ing, on, say, Rs. 3000 a month : — 

For work and service Rs, 1500 

For climate, and extra costs of living „ 700 

For natural affections (less contribu- 
tion to the Annuity and Civil funds) „ 800 

Rs. 3000 

But now when England is, as it were, at the very 
gntes of India — why,^when the apparent policy is to 
hind the East and 'West together — why, I ask, oh ! 
Honourable Masters, not let me see my native land 
mice more without the forfeiture of that by which 
^ live, the appointment I hold under you ? The cost 
the permission would be to you nothing ; to me 
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its refusal makes the loss at the present writing of 
certainly £1,000. The boon would be immense to 
your civil service, and really when reduction has been 
"rife indeed among the allowances of the lower grades 
of it, you might allow a compensation, or tlie hope of 
ime, to them on so cheap a rate to yourselves. And 
is it nothing to be cheerfully served ? Is the acquisi- 
tion of the love, respect, and honour which no money 
can purchase, is that as nothing in your eyes ? Do 
you not. estimate the advantage, even on the side of 
interest, of having moral influence over the minds of 
those to whom you coftiinit the conduct of your 
affairs, such as no covenant can command ? I have 
alwa]^. seen that the happier a man is, the more capa- 
ble is he of all good ; hence let those who would be 
well served, make their servants happy. This it were 
politic to do even at the cost of much gold. How 
doubly impolitic to refuse to do it, when the cost is 
notoriously^nothing I 

June 23. * * ♦ This may be justly tennotl 

an apparent deviation from the matter maxim 
local impressions, but however true the Horatiaii 
in poetry, I find, in prose, the illustrious Frendi- 
man right, wlio decided that the beginning was tlu 
proper place to begin ?it. Egyptian impression 
first stamped on the conglomerate of smoke, soot, 
grease, sea-damp, desert-sand, Cairo-dust, and con- 
tact-with-donkeyboy, in which the traveller is inou- 
tally as well as bodily encased and what professor oi 
the numismatics of the mind would celebrate the 
fashion of the die without speaking of the material 
that received it? Do we not say a copper Otlio, a 
gold Antonine, and shall we spare to speak of a soot\ 
phantasy, or a dirt-begrimed idea? 

* ♦ * * We commenced it by meeting 

at the Sand-Heads one of those heavy toppling sea| 
which I was at once able to recognise as the resu 
of a heavy gale to the Soutli and East* It was so 
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heavy that yre had to lower the pilot into his boat in 
the bight of a rope, and while the huge vessel lay 
in the trough of the sea, she rolled so as to make 
coops, and pens, both of sheep and cattle fetch way, 
all: we then had a very lieavy head-sea all the way 
to Madras, making the passage exceedingly disagr^- 
able, and all hands, but a very few (myself includedr) 
undeniably sea-sick, Madriis had to me so i)altry an 
appearance that I could not land there, nor yet at 
Galle, nor 3’et at Aden. One incident occurred which 
intorested me, the saving twenty-three men out of a 
coasting bark, that had b^n blown to sea and dis- 
masted : they had been flP^e days without food or 
water, and t had an opportunity of studying the 
symptoms of which I had so often read in the pe^rsons 
of these wretched men. Most of them came aboard 
in a miserable state of exhaustion ; they had saved 
the ship by starting the cargo, and must have lost'* 
their provisions, for there was naught on board but 
a few bags of unhuskett rice. Some of this they had 
tried to boil in sea-water^ but even starvation seems 
to have revolted at food so distasteful. I was called 
on to act as interpreter for these poor men, who all, 
including the owner, refused to return to their ill- 
fated vessel. She was not the less a new, copper 
bottomed, water-tight craft ; all however insisted on 
abandoning her, and there we left her with the union 
tiownwards flying on the stump of her mizen-mast, 
rolling inasterlcss on the barren sea. Contrary to 
my expectation, the famished crew did not exhibit so 
desperate a longing to indulge in drinking water as 
I had anticipated. The contents of a tumbler seized 
by the hollow-eyed men with eager trembling hands, 
*'ippoai-ed to satisfy their immediate craving and their 
food was what they longed for. Such are not -the 
pymptoms, as I recollect them*, with European sub- 
jects in like cases, — having in mind, for the time, the 
iiccount of Captain Byron’s shipwreck near Cape 
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Horn. It is a question whether the salt-meat diet 
would not, in the one instance, predispose the system 
to an agony of longing from which the rice-eater 
would be free? We were lucky in saving these poor 
people; we landed them at Galle with a subscription 
which made up about Rs. 7 to each man, ample to 
take them to their homo on the Madras coast. A 
superstitious mind would have traced a special bless- 
ing in the fortune of our further voyage, the mon- 
soon failing to thwart us : squalls and heavy rain 
about the Maldives, (one islet of which wo sighted) 
were all our annoyance in the way of weather, but it 
was a tedious voyage ; tlfe sensation of dirt was con- 
tinual and oppressive and my one luxury, the sea- 
water bath, cut up by having to be timed for its 
endurance, so many were our Bombay and Ceylon 
passengers. Among the latter were four gentlemen, 
* happily out of the Colurnho, a fine vessel Tost in the 
gale we escaped , — Dieu merci — in the roads of that 
port. The old mariners formally declare Colunibo 
roads unsafe in the S. W. monsoon : a modern skip- 
per braved the prohibition, and his fine vessel took 
the ground, such was the swell, in seven fathom 
water ; this ^ives about five fathom for the height of 
the wave I The first mate and four English seamen 
were lost; the wreck was, total, ship and cargo: there 
is something in the wisdom of our ancestors, when the 
question is one of experience: ^he general sneer 
at all lessons of the past, is one of the worst, as it is 
one of the most contemptible of this time’s weaknesses, 
contemptible because irrational, and wholly based on 
self-conceit 

And upon the head of self-conceit, is it , not that 
which makes men write idle journals ? You may say 
that it is better sometimes tliat you should write your 
own nonsense than read another man’s. Alas I when 
there is tedium in existence perhaps a MS. soliloquy^ 
as an Irishman would call it, is better than 
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testy marginal notes on a stupid book, or such a paper 
as I wu’ote yesterday on a medical pamphlet that was 
friven me. Well, in the steamer I made unwillingly 
a physical experiment of some interest, that, namely 
of tlie moon’s powder, that ‘‘ squints the eye, and gives 
the web and the pin,” or in other than Shakspere’s 
language, ophthalmic affections. I slept on deck for- 
getful of tlie queen of heaven, and when I awoke, 
there was she just before dawn, looking down upon 
me unbenignantly ; for when the sun rose I could 
see but dimly, and so for two days: the remedy 
(zinc-lotion) availed little, when lo I there came out 
on iny jaw a painful sort m ulcerous boil, Avhich at 
the expense of a crow'ii’s breadth of my blue beard, 
cairied off* the peccant humours, and after four days’ 
suffering, cured my eves, and left me this white un- 
gainly patch to remina that the moon does burn by 
night.” It is curious tliat in the Red Sea, this evil ' 
lunar influence is felt more especially, and yet what 
can one do ? The loathsome closeness of a lower cabin, 
in vliich you may have two companions lodged as 
in tlie berths of a Holyhead steamer, is unendurable. 
Why not alter the aiTangemciit of these vessels by 
throwing the whole lower deck forward open, like a 
man-of-war’s, and, letting bachelor passengers, or in- 
deed all able men, swing cots or liammocks in the 
healthy space so formed, give up the cabins to ladies, 
old people, and sicla* passengers ? canvas screens drawn 
on occasion would make dressing rooms, and oh ! let 
us liavc more facilities for using the salt water we 
float upon, for purposes of cleanliness as well as con- 
densation ! As it is, the arrangements for a hot cli- 
mate could not be worse, and these noble passenger 
ships for the transport of Indian invalids have not such 
a thing as a sick ward. ! We had a poor old gentler 
nian on board, dying, and God knows, he must have 
felt discomfort enough in the last days of his long 
‘'iiKl busy life. These things should, and would be 
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looked to, had not monopoly total possession of the 
traffic. 

Feelingly did I descant on these matters as we neared 
Guardafui, and felt the first refraction of the heat from 
off that fire-formed coast ; and thence onward from the 
Gate of Tears up that historic gulph, with a volcanic 
wall on either side I Sinai and its kindred moun- 
tains form a grand and noble sight. What a 
beacon-point that on which to set the cloud by day 
and tlie pillar of fire by night which were to guide 
the wanderings of an outcast people 1 What a sublime, 
wild, and awful country, full of the stern impression 
of irresistible power ; the ‘‘ silent thunder ” of a voice- 
less volcano, better applied to that mighty vestige of 
the extinct phenomena of nature than used, as Byron 
uses it, to serve as type of a mute virago ! The givini! 
of the law amid the crash of an eruption from the 
summits of these lofty pinnacles is, as an incident in 
the formation of social compacts and the creation of 
bonds wherewith to bind men, the sublimest of 
events, marking, as it were, the moral coliesion of the 
chosen people by the exertion of even sucli super- 
human mechanism in subduing the liigh places of the 
earth, as in the first day’s moulded creation out of the 
chaos. I passed all iny day looking for the shape of 
the distant coast, or stuvlying it when our course 
brought it within eyeshot. We reached Suez in the 
early dawn after a sleepless nigijt, sitting; waiting, 
and watching. I paid three shillings for breakfast, 
and thought myself let off easy” ; the place is what 
I looked for, but better : I found myself so perfectly 
at home among the Arabs and the camels that it wa^ 
all like a scene I had been in before. Being luckilv 
in the first van of all, I got away immediately, and 
was in the des^t. 

For the first time since I left India my spirits rose- 
Wo were whirled along at an exciting hard gallop- 
the horses were excellent, as also the entire equipag*^ i 
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tlic pure, dry, invigorating air of the wide desert would 
have been delightful at any time ; after coaldust-and- 
soot-brcatln'ng for three weeks, it was as new life. 
We reached Cairo. {Kahira^ the victorious) at about 
jiinc at night, and I drank the water of the Nile, the 
voiy wine of waters. I was weary, heated and in 
bitter low spirits ; nothing is to me more sad in its 
tHects than causeless journeying and needless hurry ; 
Nile-water and sleep were my medicines. I felt next 
morning tliat I must, as a duty, go out to see the town, 
but 1 felt I knew it : the whole thing, city and peo- 
|)k\ were the Arabian nights in action. This is the 
East, not India. I could have sat in a coffee house 
all day, like a Turk, staring at every thing and nothing. 

[ bought a silk robe for a dressing gown, and discom- 
fited a rascally dragoman, giving my friends in En- 
glish the substance of his Arimic negotiation with a 
shopkeeper to cheat mein the price of two Fez caps. 
The fellow’s face was worth the journey to Cairo. 
They speak here a dialect I could very quickly learn. 
At Alexandria it is a devil’s jargon, almost as bad as 
Pushtoo. I saw the Pyramids from the Mamlook’s 
li'ap in the citadel, I had seen them before, as it 
roomed to m.e. Was I in the days of Pythagoras, 
Osirtoson the II., or like Rosalind, an Irish date, 
wliich I hard remember”? »Hurry and the Pyramids^ 
are not compatible : of all committable incongruities,’ 
tiie giving half an hour to that thing which gives the 
human world the record of his time, is to my mind 
the most enormous ; it is a desecration, and indeed 
1 almost dread going to see how the place is desecrat- 
'-'1 : the remains of vulgar English luncheon-eaters, 
lousy Arabs asking for huksheesh, and pedant syco- 
phant, Lepsius’s hieroglyph graven on the great pile 
all, in honour of the king of Prussia I Could not 
one in the one case have poisoned the soda water, as 
JO the other pistolled the Arab, — and then shackled 
hepsius, like a false Prometheus to his hieroglyph, 
VOL. IL 2 H 
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with a critic gnawing at him for a vulture ? I saw the 
Nile as I went out to the Shubrah gardens ; — it is 
really less than the Jellinghec, in the apparent volume 
of its waters now at Cairo ; I was not prepared for 
so small a stream. Were I asked what most 
struck me at Cairo, I should say the sight of 
Orientals enjoying themselves, sitting out under the 
shade with coffee, pipes, and ices, and really seeming 
to have leisure and to enjoy it in a genial public 
way ; also those picturesque, black-veiled, mysterious 
women rolling along in yellow boots, on inconceivable 
errands, the veil spread wdth cither hand, — or else 
mounted on those asses which are in themselves pic- 
tures, looking like a new animal with their swelling 
wing-like veil, an unheard-of combination of butterfly 
and donkey — the expression is so peculiar that a Ger- 
man would invent a word for it, and speak of the 
Schmetterlingeresel-peit of the Cairo-women, I could 
have stayed with pleasure in that town ; there is a 
pleasant look of prosperity about it, and the Turks and 
Arabs of the better orders are well conditioned, earnest- 
looking men, as of the kind able to act as well as talk, 
tracing the air recueilli of the French. The Pasha 
was away on an excursion, not, I am happy to say, to 
his house in the desert, — a place called Berda, close 
to a rest-house half way to Suez I The fancy was 
a strange one of building such a mansion — but why it 
was built and wherefore lived in are questions which 
trench on politics, which I abjure ; the time, as says 
the Arab, is evidently come for silence. 

The Nile between Cairo and the Barrage, or Great 
Dam, is as to its banks and almost as to its stream, 
the river Bhagiruttee in Bengal between Culna and 
Moorshedabad. All we Indians we^e struck with it, 
the root of the resemblance lyin^ in its being, like all 
our Gangetic rivers, a stream barged with earthy 
particles during, or as the result of, periodical 
rains, and at ouier times, following through their 
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alluvial bed in tlie land they have helped to construct 
such devious course, as may be written for them 
in the cliapter of flu\iatile destinies for the time being. 
Now this Barrage or Dam consists of one or two con- 
siderable breakwaters of well-compacted masonry, the 
principal whereof occupies an islet which divides the 
river, and is connected with either bank by two hand- 
some solid systems of brick-piers : these are set on 
foundations laid in the river bed by coffer-dams and 
have starlings of solid masonry to protect them from 
the downwai'd current ; they are connected by arches 
so as to give the appearance of abroad viaduct across 
the river. The scheme of tlie French engineer is, or 
was, to force down sluice-gates between the piers, 
and thus at will confine the inundation of tlie Nile, 
towards Upper Fgypt, in such sort as to extend its 
spread of waters, or retain them as need might be. 
The system of piers is incomplete on both sides, but 
when I passed the work was going on. WitJi such 
experience as I have of the result of opposing solid 
resistance to bodies of water having a current m 
alluvial soils, I think this scheme defective; for either 
the stream will undermine the foundation of the ma- 
sonry, or else the river will work its course out ot 
the line of the opposing force, and thus form a new 
channel in tlie alluvion. TJie ancient lake, Mmris, 
like the more modern Moeotis, was an artihcial resei- 
voir for the surplusage of the Nile-waters, available 
for irrigation in case of need, but the 
eschewed the daring project of making t le Id^^f 
itself a governable lake, whicli is in fact ic g 

* Hearn since wriL this, that the 
disappointed in getting the canals d g . maintaining also 

off tZ surplus water 6n «^tber sjdc ^ 

the navigation of the nver, wh»ch the <h m w ^ tification of tL 
The scheme desc^es ^clumsy, unscientific, and 

old lock and lasher principle ; . 

therefore fraught with the element of its own disa 

2 II 2 
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tlie scheme now in hand. It is said that at any rate 
the viaducts will answer as a railway bridge across 
the Nile. The necessity of so employing them is to 
me not clear, nor would it be prudent to take this 
line while any other is available untraversed by a 
running stream, between this place and Cairo. Siicli 
were the impressions made on me by these works, a 
misdirection I think of capital and enterprise. 

Alexandria, the city of our day, began to put on its 
present appearance so lately as within the last hve 
and twenty years. The goodly houses of the Euro- 
pean quarter have been built chiefly as it Avere yester- 
day, Avhile many,.besidesaquantity of humbler dwell- 
ings, are in course of construction. The completion 
of the fortified enceinte of the town, and the conse- 
quent formation of excellent roads of communication, 
both external and internal, in connection with it, have 
greatly tended to both health and convenience ; for 
tlm filthy and neglected outskirts and detached su- 
burbs occurring within the circuit of the rampart and 
outworks, have been in several places entirely cleared 
away, and in all greatly cleansed and improved, while 
the good Avork Avas croAvned by corres}x>nding sanitary 
arrangements in the densely-populated commercial 
city, the result of all these works being that no case 
of plague has occurred in this town, its supposed head- 
quarters for more than six years past I know not any 
stronger instance of the value oi hygeian agency, ex- 
pressed so directly in instantaneous results sequent 
upon comprehensive measures, and it was the last 
chief exploit of the great Mahomed Ali, the regene- 
rator of Egypt, undertaken and completed with that 
determinate energy, born of earnestness in doing good, 
and power imlimited in the application of means for 
that end. Let English parliaments, Indian govern- 
ments, and other such engines of civilized authority, 
look on this spectacle Avith reference to their doings 
for the public benefit ; with the aid of their like here, 
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‘‘tlie metropolitan sanitary bill” would have been sent 
back to a fresh committee for any indefinite number of 
times, or “the report on town conduit and drainage” 
referred for the final opinion of the court, who wouhl 
have already finally recorded seven different opinions 
on the individual reference in question : on the onC 
hand jobbery sustains private interests against public 
advantage, *. the wealthy against the many, in the 
other, a necessary and an incumbent outlay is post- 
ponecl for financial considerations in which the people 
certainly are not the parties considered. Truly a good 
despot is a great blessing : he cuts the knot of pri- 
vate interests by the keen edge of his individual will, 
and rather than financial difficulties should thwart it, 
is not backward in laying a special impost on the rich, 
that the people at large may be content, happy, and 
healthy. If there were sound truth in the llenthainite 
dictum as to the sole end of administration, surely a 
despotism, — could you always patentee a perfect des- 
j>ot — were the one and only endurable form of Go- 
vernment ! 

July 7. * * Alexandria as it stands, has to me 

the look of a place arrested in progress by an unseen ob- 
stacle, its apparent action is so natural that enraged like 
the Italian artist over the painted horse, at the absence 
of real motion, one is inclined to cry cammina dunque ! 
every hour in a day. I have said there are many 
good houses in course of construction, but most if not 
all of them, are at a virtual stand still. This arises I 
am told from want of money to go on with; if so, a 
consentaneous eyestas p€cuni(s of so general a nature 
never to my knowledge affiicted any community before 
to the same degree, and the singularity oi the pheno- 
menon is enhanced by the evident and indisputable 
fact, that folk having to lodge themselves are ready 
to go to loggerheads for accommodation, and that 
every habitable place that does slowly achieve com- 
pletion is at once eagerly taken up. Under these 
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circumstances, the money that could be raised upon an 
unfinished house would more than suffice to end the 
works, and the operation, with a mortgage on the rent, 
■would be safe and profitable. There is an insecurity 
in the local outlay of ' money, as 1 take it, whicli can 
alone solve tlie anomaly of this state of things. TJie 
enforcement of the old Mussulman law which forbids 
Clu’istians from buildingand owning houses even in the 
name of their children, natives of the country, must 
have discouraged enterprise, while the Egyptian and 
Levantine capitali^>t3 seem to be in doubt as to the 
wisdom of speculating in this' sort furth^, without 
the assurance of a future, fixed state of tilings. This 
is how tlie state of the case strikes me ; and in tliis 
liglit I do not look upon the extended commerce 
of Egypt, the which commerce is all in tlie hands of 
foreigners, chiefly Greeks, as tending to raise tlie local 
prosjierity of the place beyond what is concerned with 
matters purely maritime and mercantile. The foreign 
merchant oftenest flies the ])lace in which he has 
realised his fortune to seek either his early home, or 
an enjoyable spot in which to be happy on the fruits 
of his earnings, and he takes with him so much made 
in, and out of, the country ; if this be his propensity 
and be be discouraged besides from local investments 
and local residence, Egypt with none hardly but 
foreign merchants, can as little profit as does India, 
by the fruit of the industry which makes money out of 
her riches. As to the ]>olitical influences bearing on this 
state of things, there is, though much might be said, lit- 
tle worth saying, save by such as dare say notliing. 

Alexandria then is an oriental city disorientalised. 
Her bazars are uilroofed, or if there be aught remain- 
ing of the old longing to coA'^er from house to house 
the subjacent market from the sun, a simple awning 
supplies the place of planked terrace or brick arch ; 
but indeed Alexandria never needed such close cover- 
ing as does Cairo, or other inland towns of these lands. 
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The climate is 10* deg. of Reaumur cooler than that 
of Upper Egypt, the sun at the hottest is rarely nox- 
ious, and to an Eastern seldom oppressive, and there 
is a sea-breeze which freshens and purifies the air, 
urging admittance instead of exclusion. Alexandria is 
quite oriental enough for such as understand how the 
East is to be looked u])on : its architecture is essentially 
eastern in the q uarters inhabited by the T urks and Arabs ; 
and although in the more European streets, Frankish 
freedoms have somewhat dispensed with the jealousy 
of window blinds above-stairs, and have obtruded be- 
low close' shops, in direct contravention to the native 
habit, as an offset against the upper open wiuflows, 
the aspect of [the place is Levantine, and to me 
picturesque. It is a curious polyglot place in wliich 
Italian is predominant, a fact wliich the mention 
of the shops recalls to me, and which I was about 
to specify before this. The number of chemists’ 
shops huddled together within one short street • is in 
itself a marvel, each a Farmacia, each Italian, and every 
one well stocked and thriving to all appearance, even as 
though some Dutchmen liad, in times gone by, colonis- 
ed the city with a race of fortunate quacks. Next to 
chemists, come tailors and shoemakers, sarti and cal- 
zolaii to a man, although there is some head made by 
the Frencli in the matter of .vestment-making, but who 
or what can stand against the Roman simplicity of this 
announcement — Ve8Tiario ? Should you still be 
bent upon Gallic prejudices, or wanting hat and coat, 
halt between the French vendors of cither or the other 
article, lo I another subtle Italian falls in your, way 
and carries you off altogether for he is Jarto e copel- 
laijo ! There are one or two excellent establishments 
of a superior description, in what we should call the 
linendrapery line, where the traveller can amply and 
more than comfortably repair the inroads made upon 
his wardrobe, of which the best is below the house of 
the Austrian consul, for in the French and crowded 
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fjuarters, all ground floors are either shops or oflices. 
Caf (^3 are very abundant, from the three or four pro- 
perly so called, to numbers of places chiefly frequented 
oy the lower order of Italians and Levantines. TJieir 
prototype, the true primitive Turkish coffee-house, oc- 
curs all over the town : one feels that one is in a land ot 
coffee-houses which the Greek, adoptive rogue, makes 
even classically plastic, and has his Tra(p(l>Qvcioy rue eXTrcuot, 
or coffee della sparanza, as he is kind enough also to let 
us know ; while I find him even striking out a new idea 
in another place and lidding (pKcipoKatvO ^ax^poKioXtiov 
or house for the sale of coffee and sweet things. 
This new establishment will give an idea of the com- 
mercial daring of the place in which articles, crockery 
and other, quite as incongruous as coffee and cheese- 
cakes, hang themselves out in an open and recommen- 
datory manner in doorways or shops for public sale. 
Stationers, bold men, one or two, have stores of mis- 
cellaneous stuff belonging to their trade, amid cases of 
dusty unbought books ‘‘ like nest-eggs placed for 
show.” Watch-makers, as in all places where tiihe is 
of no order, are not urifrequent; then the printers 
whose existence is to me a marvel, Italian carpenters 
and humble unpretending coach-makers and painters 
who work in back streets, the refugees of the world, 
living all somehow. These, seem none of them to be at 
all at issue with the native handicraftsmen ; the different 
classes of the population betake them without elbow- 
ing, to their respective and congenial quarters for work 
to be done ; the ba^ni Europei hold their own against 
the humman, and even the time-honoured barber of the 
East ‘‘ the silent and discreet man” of the 1,001 Nights, 
is bearded in our very place here by two of the Eu- 
ropean brotherhood. 1 went into one of them to buy 
some trifle which he had not, and found him a mere 
stupid Levantine haircutter, and greasy ; the other fel- 
low calls himself barbier, and professes, on his shop- 
front, to let blood. 
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Numero quindlci,' — Ji mano inanJa 
Quattro gradini, facciata bianca 

Odd enougli the description corresponded, but I 
would not tempt tlie analogy witli this Alexandrine 
Figaro by any further trial. 

Alexandria is an eastern town, worked over witli so 
much that is adventitious in a European shape, that 
like an over-ornamented dress, and in some bad ta^^te, 
it takes the eye of* a connoisseur in the stuff of which 
it is composed, to know where the original material is 
to be detected. The spirit of eastern life lies in tin* 
eastern man and not in the things which surrmind 
him. His social revolutions ha\e been too many to 
leave much beyond the all-ancient monuments, extant 
of things tangible about him ; and these whi(‘h an* 
extant he has forgotten historically. He is himsell 
his own monument, and in the unvarying record (il 
character written in the mass of mankind by cireum* 
stance and climate, you find him now the saine as he 
has ever been. Tile power of superior intelligence 
has passed out of this land into others, but the stamji 
of man which it used to govern hero remains the same ; 
that^ apart the dilapidated ruins of great works, is all 
that remains of ancient Egyj>t ; but that is not w’hnt 
your traveller comes to study. He comes for the 
showy East of our friends, the poets, and when he asks 
for a Mamlook warrior and is directed as the yjdy 
substitute at band to yonder Jbyilah conscrij)t 
musket on his shoulder, he is shocked ; and Ntill 
more so when in place of a chibouk and .a rose gaideii, 
you show him the way to the cafe de 1 Europe. Hie 
nonsense wliich it has been tlie fashion of years to 
di'signate as eastern hyperbole is more than twice out- 
Heroded by the stuff* which even great poets permit 
themselves to write— thereby abusing and misleading 
men infinitely, about a land no further East tlian this. 
Here is a literal translation of one of these rhajisodies 
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by a famous hand,” which really deserves to be 
contemplated in its very climax of absurdity, as some- 
thing to take warning by : — 

Egypt ! She displayed, all whitened with wheat-ears, 

Her fields, variegated like to a rich carpet, 

Plains, which further plains prolong ; 

The waters vast and cold at North, at South the burning sand 
Dispute for Egypt : she smiles not the less 
Between these two seas which gnaw her. 

Three mounts built by man afar pierced the skies 
With a triple marble angle ; and concealed from view 
Tlieir bases drowned in dust ; 

And from their acute summit down to the gilded sands 
Went spreading wider their enormous steps, 

Made for paces of six cubits. 

A sphinx of pink granite, a god of marble green, 

Watched them, without that wind of the desert — flame 
• Made these droop the eyelid. 

Vessels with broad sides entered a mighty port, 

A giant city, seated on the shore, 

Bathed in the water her feet of stone. 

One heard moan the murderous simoom, 

And on the blanched flints the scales squeak 
Under the belly of the crocodiles, 

The grey obelisk sprung up as with a single shoot. 

Like a tiger’s skin, towards the setting (West) extended 
The yellow Nile, spotted with isles. 

The kingly star was setting. Calm, sheltered from wind. 
The sea reflected this globe of living gold, 

Thjs world, soul and light of our own ; 

And in the reddened sky, and in the crimsoned flood. 

Like two allied kings, one saw two suns 
Come forward each to the other. 

Now poetry apart — which admits of some nonsenso 
provided it be sonorous — I ask is extravagance like 
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this allowable, or is it not rather totally intolerable? 

I gi’ant you that a reader of the Penny Magazine or 
any useful j)ublication would stare, smile, and drop 
the book; but take the case of an unhappy French- 
man, a young lady, or an English aristocrat, would 
not any of these dimly conceive that ])ink sphinxes 
and gi'een gods ought by rights to wink wlien the 
wind blows, and that some mighty city Naucratis, 
Memphis, or the capital of tlie.Lotopliagi, once sat, or 
does even now sit, washing its feet in the Mediterra- 
nean ? The fourth stanza contains more gross mis- 
takes in the commonest tilings than would snlfice to 
ensure any dunce an eternity of foolscap ; who ever 
heard of the desert wind along the fertile valley, and 
that the Nile ran westw'ard, or that a tiger’s skin was 
six)tted,* or that crocodiles found white flints in the 
soft alluvion to make their scales squeak ( crier) upon ? 
'Fhe fact being that in the Lower Nile you see as 
little of the Saurian as of the Silex, where the .exist- 
ence of the latter is geologically im^wssible. Such 
nonsense as Mons. Victor Hugo sings in what he 
has been pleased to call his Orientaje Premihre^ has 
been, and is sung more or less melodiously by many to 
the great misleading, and indeed disaj)pointniont,^ of 
silly persons .who do Hot reflect that had not the k'.ast 
ceased to be eastern in a romantic and uncomfortable 
^ense, they certainly would not be there to see it. 
ICgypt as the parent source of science, Egypt and the 


* In this nonsense Mons. Victor Hugo is fixed and determined ; 
not the striped evidence of all the tigers in the Jardin dcs 1 lantes 
can get the spot out of him, — Lady Macbeth s was nothing of a 
phantasm to his.— v Orientale Quinzieme. 

“ Et porte un doliman pered dans les melees, 

Pe plus de coups qu’a de U^hea Slotkea, 

La peau du tigre imperial 

Had his children no picture books that he might learn ? Poes he 
make our royal tiger imperial, because his emperor made our lions 
leopards ? These are indeed questions. 
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East as the residence of the ruling intelligences, was 
in ages past, the mysterious, the kindly, the hospitable, 
receiving all, teaching all, trusting few. Egypt and 
the East after the disruption of many empires, becomes 
the site of a new authority, having nothing to teach 
beyond a severe and simple creed preached with the 
edge of the sword : the stranger is to this power 
synonymous with the foe, unless he come as a slave* 
willing to be protected, or a merchant ready to be taxed ; 
and so was it for many years : intelligent, daring 
men wrapped themselves in the robes of tlie land, and 
as tlicy could, taught themselves its speech, and then 
at their life’s risk, for profit, curiosity, or sim- 
ple enterprise, plunged in among this dangerous, 
fickle, proud and arbitrary race with such success, 
from Marco Polo down to Bruce inclusive, as their 
works, being read, shall testify. From Bruce’s day, 
down to Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt, we happily 
trace a gradual diminution of the romantic ; although 
indeed thirty years ago, or less, a Frank in this city 
was unknown ; an unprotected man in Frankish rai- 
ment would have been certain to have been pelted, 
hustled, spit on, and abused, or (by the Arnaoots) un- 
(’eremoniouslv shot down and no questions asked ; there 
was one unbeliever more gone to h — , e^cosi hasta : 
there are neighbourhoods, among them, even the classii; 
locality of Pompey’s Pillar, in which even now the 
amateur of the unadulterated East may still have the 
satisfaction of being called ^ dog’-‘ kafir or of having 
an actual stone projected after him, as occurred a few 
evenings ago to a lady during her ride ; but Mahonlet 
Ali who fortunately had no taste for practical poetry 
of this sort, put inexorably down both licensed inso- 
lence and unchallenged murder in the case of the 
Frank, who on his side being uninsulted, did fordiwith 
study, often in an uncouth fashion, how best to make 
himself acceptable to the people of the land which he 
had entered. This pleased the eastern man, who 
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really is at heart a gentleman, and the result lias been 
a friendly intercliange of habits and opinions, both 
pleasant and profitable to either party concerned I A 
wise man is Frank or Arab as the occasion reijiiires ; 
because he is the first, he will not, like Clapperton and 
Denham ride through the desert in a round black hat, 
and still less for that he can be the second, will ho 
therefore go to a ball in cl bar7iooSyOV eat his veal cutlet 
without the aid of knife and fork ; as well in the coun- 
try sit down to dinner in a velveteen jacket to show 
you liavc been out shooting. Hence your traveller 
in the East who comes without his head full of simooms 
and crocodiles, finds in their place steam-boats and 
French hostels, and is horrified at a superficial view, 
over so much that is un-eastern : thousands of miles 
further eastward have I heard the same expression of 
disappointment, from those who had read Lamartine 
as a guide to India (for the East is all one I) or relied 
n])on Byron’s picture, which is but a bad-coloured print 
of oriental life, as the type of what they were about to 
see. d’ours and voyages will not tell wJiat the East is. 
It is the i)cople you must know, and their habits of 
thought. To do this you must live among them and 
speak, whatever it may be, their tongue. There is lit- 
tle or nothing in the modern life of these lands to 
carry out the traditional impression of wdiat we think 
they must be. When the East was first called gorge- 
ous, what w^as Europe ? There is more splendour 
now down one side of Regent Street than, barring 
China, half the whole of Asia can pretend to. 

July 9. — Well I I have been all through Alexandria 
on foot. My dragoman, a decent quiet fellow, who is 
indeed a valet de place and naught else, wished a little 
to take me to see such sights as there are here; but ho 
very soon understood that I cared for nothing but my 
own customs, and to be alone ; with the natural tact of 
the oriental, he became at once the unobtrusive atten- 
dant such us suits me, and, (although I doubt his fidelity 
VOT.. II. 2 I ■ 
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in waslierman’s accounts,) he brushes my coat and fills 
jny bathing tub every morning, with exemplary zeal 
for the expulsion of dust, and the exhibition of lymph. 
In the matter of mere buildings the palace of Maho- 
met Ali on the mole, as they term it, but really on the 
neck of the narrow reef that separates the two bays, 
is, so far as amplitude of design goes in the distribution 
of its parts and in their com^etcnoss, by far the best 
thing here. Let not the seeker, thirsty after his East, 
look for kiosks and minarets; the architecture is 
Italian. Close to this palace, now uninliabited, is the 
ai'scnal, which Europeans are not allowed to enter; at 
some distance beyond it is the strong work to Avhich 1 
have already alluded, well supplied with heavy artillery , 
commanding the entry to both bays, as well as the 
road, and inner anchorages from the point of the mole 
or headland. Thence stretches inland the city, fringing 
the larger bay or port with the busy miscellany of 
sea-going conmierce,from the arsenal with its large basin 
at the breakwater on which they are still at work, to a 
point on the other side at which the old Turkish yvall, 
and long lines of barracks with formidable batteries 
well situated, cover the western horn of the harbour. 
A number of windmills, wdiich yverc I believe among 
iMaliomet Ali’s hobbies, occur along this point. In 
the basin lie a number of dismasted hulks, unroofed 
and rotting, in the sides of which I thought I could 
discover the shot-holes of Navarino ; several are those 
of line-of-battle ships : whether any vessels of war are 
in course of construction, I could not, of my oyvn 
mere observation ascertain. Four ships of the line, 
fully equipped, lie in the harbour, with some four or 
five smart trigates, and corvettes and steamers yvhich 
I did not care to count, Seyud Pasha, the next lieir 
to the vice-royalty, is High Admiral ; a good sailor 
they say, as well as an able and agreeable man. 

These ships, I am told do not go to sea for exercise 
or experiment, none certainly have done so for this 
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month past ; and no small portion of their crew seem 
to live ashore at night, ^oing afloat about sunrise in large 
barges. They are dressed like the soldiers, in coarse 
cotton white jacket and trowsers with the tarboosh, or 
fez caj) : they look slovenly and inactive, but arc said 
to do their duty well. Nothing can be uglier than the 
mode in which they wear their European trowsers 
over their loose Turkish breeches, for the former must 
be cut with what jack would call considerable of a slack 
to admit the stowage of the inner vestment *, the Tur- 
kish seaman’s dress in its own simplicity is surely better 
than this ungainly fashion which cramps the ]imhs, 
and must impede their action. The present ensfern 
passion to Europeanize, shows itself, as do all blind 
passions, not without irrationality, of which here, 
among many, is an instance. I stood one morning for 
more than an hour watching the sailors get on board 
their barges : the truth is i had in my exploration 
stru<‘k uj)on a quarter thickly set with the low flat- 
roofed stone huts of the lower orders, and inhabited 
exclusively it seemed by them ; so joining the throng 
of men that was pouring I knew not whither, 1 
found out what had been my company. The hhiglish 
impression of a sailor is so mixed up with the 
idea of something hearty, quaint, observant, and hila- 
rious, that it with difflciilty admits that these stolid 
personages, — shambling down to the water’s edge 
with a cake of barley bread in their hand, without a 
joke or a laugh, babbling it is true as they pack into 
the barges, sitting in rows along the very gunwales, and 
between the rowlocks, but babbling as Ifomer makes 
the Trojans do, after an inarticulate and birdlike man- 
ner, — that these square-faced unsmiling men can be 
seamen. They were generally very ill-favoured, 
though by no means sinister-looking men ; many of 
them one-eyed from ophthalmia ; a docile set of beings 
evidently; I saw no officers except apparently a sort 
of coxswain in authority on board tne barges, but 
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every man scrambled in, and found a place I know not 
how. I have seen ferry boats in India nigh bursting 
with their load of humanity, but nothing to equal this : 
they appeared to abuse the solidity of tlieir barges, 
and to fill them beyond repletion : I have an idea now 
of the lower deck of a slaver. Two Turkish gentle- 
men in undress uniform, brown frock coats with a gold 
band on the shoulder, who stood by, were perhaps su- 

1 )erin tending this embarkation ; if so, they did it Tur- 
dshly and with apathy: how long it might have been 
their duty, or my })hantasy to stand and stare there, 
is a question, the solution of which was lost to me by 
the Mephistopliilean manoeuvres of a mangy black 
Egyptian dog, who approaching me with that sort of 
smile which dogs positively have the power of express- 
ing, insisted on rubbing himself against my legs. 1 inter- 
posed my stick to save my trowsers, but he was very 
pertinacious, whether from mange or affection I know 
not. The proceedings of this eccentric cur at last ex- 
cited the amusement of my Turkish friends, in so 
much that finding Mephistophiles was making me 
conspicuous, I bowed to them and retired. It is cu- 
rious, as differing so much from the ordinary habits of 
the houseless dogs that hang about man’s dwellings in 
tlie East, that another instance occurred of my being 
similarly accosted as it were by a canine friend here 
on the ramparts. I made some gesture in absence of 
mind which frightened the beast, for which I was sorry. 

July 10. — The last three mornings I have been up 
very early to take my walk, more for exercise than ex- 
ploration, and then enjoy the sea-breeze in the shade, 
as Victor Hugo would say, obelisque, though the 
truth is that I lie on the rampart sheltered by one of 
the very sorry, mean, and dirty little pavilions which 
I think I have mentioned : — 

Reven^, lisant des reves, sur le rampart couch^, 

Je pense ^ la colonne devant moi, muet, 
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Le SpVilnxG etend sa large griffe ; 

Entoure de mystere, je puis entendre inieiix, 

Poete, de ton ame le sou myst^rieux, 

Sous I’ombre des hieroglyphes ! 

that as Touchstone says, were indeed the right hut- 
tcrwoman’s rank to market,” and it is curious how 
much of this kind of stuff has been read in French as 
poetry. How pleasant after this a real poet’s prose ; 
and with what zest, while oneself on a tour, docs one 
read how Goethe on his tour, did, and thought, and 
wrote; how simple and how homely and yet how full 
of matter are his observations, so that what another man 
would call trivialities are to him confirmations of his 
views of character. The Veronese, says he, all of 
them after their restless careless way’^ swing both arms 
{$chle7ikcrn) as they go : the better orders who on oc- 
casion wear a sword swing the right arm only, hold- 
ing the left one still.” The only remark of an inti- 
mately personal nature which I have yet achieved in 
Egypt is prosaic to a degree, for there really is iioetry 
in the idea of even the national arm-swinging desig- 
nating a lax and yet a busy people : — my observation is 
only in one sense a pregnant one : it relates to the infinite 
proportion of Egyptian women of the lower order who 
are all in a proximate conditipn of maternity^ at this pre- 
sent writing. I should say positively that the rate 
would be much above one in three, much — insomuch 
indeed that 1 brought the fact to the notice of a resi- 
dent friend, who acknowledged it, and moreover its 
remarkable and unusual character. I pressed him for 
a reason, but unless it were the recent abolition of the 
poll-tax, none could be cited. It was known, he told 
me, that during the existence of this most hateful and 
oppressive of all taxes, an Arabic edition of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s prudential check,” (whatever that may be,) 
interfered with the increase of the population and that 
commonly, ex post facto : curious that the Turk should 
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have been instrumental in compensating for his poly- 
gamist practices by so very malthusian an antithesis ! 
Your English poll-tax of old roused the stout spirit of 
the men of Kent, “ inspired with the spirit of putting 
down kings and princes,” and shook the throne of our 
sixth Henry : some four centuries later the patient 
East would starve the tax out by default of that 
wliicli it should feed upon, and risk life in the bud to 
do so I Truly Abbas Pasha should invoke tlie powers of 
population, even as poor Lear did when he wanted 
soldiers for want of subjects and of cultivators. Mo- 
dern Egypt is as yet but half alive, and thousands of 
acres lie waste, of those that were the granary of tlie 
old world. Tlie poll-tax was unproductive in itself, 
and evidently it neutralized production. Meliora spent- 
musi 

The transition from false poetry to sound prose, aiul 
tlience in connection with my morning’s reading there- 
of, to an incomplete analogy in local observations 
brings me to the re-comincncernent, as an Irish friend 
would express it, of what I have not yet begun to say 
touching tlie construction of modern Alexandria. 
Being totally without book or record on the subject, I 
am obliged to trust my own eyes and such casuid 
information as I pick up, but the result goes to 
prove the enormous strid^ made by this place during 
the last few yeai’s of the great Pasha’s life. Only 
fourteen years ago a wall of exterior fortification 
with respect to tlie sea-board of the town traversed it 
even down to what is now the European Quarter, be- 
ing low, but about nine feet thick with a solid loop- 
holed breast-work ; it must have abutted on the wall 
around the port, by the slant of the only remaining 
portion of it, which I detected in an obscure quarter ; 
and on questioning a resident about it, I was able to 
ascertain as above. This wall cannot have been intend- 
ed for external defence, but simply as a precaution 
against internal disturbance, not unfamiliar to those 
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who know with what jealousy oriental governments 
used in these lands and indeed throughout the East 
(Delhi is a ready sample) to divide their capitals into 
muhals or divisions, often to this hour closed at 
night by separate gates. Thus may wo account for 
this otherwise unaccountable wall having neither ditch 
nor glacis. And now streets extend athwart the line it 
occupied from the grand place to a stretch of a 
good half mile and more, till they lose themselves 
amid walled gardens and detached houses. Tlie 
place itself consists of three masses, or stacks of build- 
ing on either side, divided from one another by the 
streets aforesaid, opposite to which are corresponding 
ones of short extent reaching to the sea, or rather to 
the low works which fringe the smaller bay. Each 
of these stacks contains one or more courts, round 
which the buildings are constructed. Our oh^la, for 
such is the Turkish word, contains the Hotel D’Orient, 
the Hotel du Nord, the theatre, and a number of [►ri- 
vate dwellings, the people living in flats as in 
Edinburgh and the poorer classes of Sicilian washer- 
women, artisans, and non-descript Levantines making 
themselves dwellings like the martlet within tlie court 
on every buttress and coin of vantage.” I have said 
three stacks of a side ; I am wrong, for the mansion 
of the French Consul-general, a fine building, mono- 
polises one side. Beyond what I have tried to des- 
cribe, is, to the North of the place, the unfinished 
shell of the Protestant church, a stone building on 
the plan of a basilica of very elegant design, and in 
the detail of great delicacy of execution. There it 
stands in its scaffolding, and has stood, as it stands, 
these seven years, as a type; of what? Marry 
thus — 


Say, friend, why your unfinished porch 
Is like our holy mother church, 

So set with poles aroun’ ? 
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’Cause ta’int clear if the building there 

Is for rebuild, or for repair, 

Or else to be pulled down.* 

The vainglory of cut stones led astray the hearts of 
men, and they spent all their money, some £7,000 on 
this shell ; the retributive judgment on tlicm is that 
they sliall go to hear prayers in a place, wliich might 
be by its external look, a ware-liouse or a stable, did 
not a board painted 'with large white letters tell 
you, this is the British Chapel. Close by stands, 
just finished, in a handsome walled enceinte of about 
four to five acres with priests’ residence attaclied, a 
handsome Koman Catholic Church of considerable 
dimensions, having dome, and steeples, nave, aisles, 
transept, high altar and ten chapels ; — there is another 
Roman Catholic Clnu'ch Iktc also, new and of good 
dimensions with a nunnery attached of, I believe, Be- 
guine sisters; there is also a commiuiity of capuchin 
friars here with cord and cowl complete,” wlio go 
about fulfilling their vocation — nay, the other day, 
going to ask for the passengers in a Marseilles steamer, 
was I not told, “ non c e altro chc otto preti 
Francesi”— Think of that, master Brook! eight priests 
in a single importation! while you, oh I Protestant 
Alexandria, rest content with one chaplain, no mis- 
sionary, a ware-house of a chapel with a sign to it, 
and that vainglory of cut stone, stai’ing the world in 
the face in the most conspicuous portion of the grand 
place itself! 

Opposite to the vainglory, is another goodly mass 
of dwelling houses, built rather about small streets 
than courts, and having two fronts, N. to the Place, 
and S. to the irregular space of open ground, into 
which various streets converge, most remarkable as 


♦ This edifice took a start before I left Alexandria, got a roof upon 
it, and seemed othen^ ise inclined actively to protest, as a Protestant 
church should do, against its own incompleteness. 
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being bounded on one side by the enceinte of the li.and- 
some church I have above mentioned. At tlio eastern 
extremity of the Place stands the liousc of tlie Greek 
consul, a largo and goodly building, having beliind 
it a garden stretching away longitudinally between 
high walls for at least two hundred yanls : at the 
western end, a lofty and handsome mansion belonging 
to the Austrian consul, faces a house now under con- 
struction for Count Zizinia, while the extremity of the 
place is blocked up by some of tho old houses of the 
town, inhabited by shop-keepers, French, Greek and 
Italian. All tho neighbourhood of this place is more 
or less occu[)ied by a dense population towards tho 
city end, and towards the other by houses that are, or 
will be, or would be, were they allowed to be: in 
short, as I heard a Frenchman once say of a fine pic- 
ture under progi-ess it is horning into life ! ” that is 
to say, the city has been trying to do so, and why 
should it be birth-strangled? 

July 12. — 1 had a sliglit attack of ophthalmia yester- 
day, and did not feel inclined for even this sorry pas- 
time. I saw suddenly in tho papers, the day bctorc, 
the death noted of one of the elders of our family, my 
near relative. I was more effected by having been 
left to learn this event in this way than in truth I 
could be over the departure of a good man full ot 
years — even four score and* three — whom for the last 
score and three I had never seen. It mmlit be I had 
fatigued my eyes poring among rocks in the morning, 
or that I was otherwise unwell, as the eyes ancl the 
stomach in this land declare their sympathy decided- 
ly, or that verily the less healthy season is announc- 
ing itself already, or that my moral self was out oi 
joint, or all of these ; the lesult was that I was ill, 
and, after struggling with intense melancholy, went 
to bed, and had the severest attack of nervous de- 
rangement that I have known for years. I had taken 
nothing but coffee and cigars after dinner, and thus 
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doubtless liad influenced the system already out of 
order in the way not uncommon with tliese stimu- 
lants when used to excess: my dissipation consisted 
of one small cup of coffee and two clears, hut it is not 
quantity that is required in aid of predisposition. I lav 
Ion" awake floatiu" on a black turbid ocean of dismal 
thouglits. As I had come in from a melancholy stroll 
alone in the ])lace, I found our hotel omnibus stand- 
ing at the door, looking like an exaggerated hoarse, 
and Monsieur Thomas jauntily descending (Mons. T. 
is our Major domo) the steps as ho told me, to make a 
tour (le promenade. This explained itself an hour 
afterwards by tlie sound of music in this place, 
whereon looking out, I saw the omnibus hearse, 
going as slowly along as a hearse should do, while 
from within the vehicle, blackened in the shadov, 
came the sound of a gay and cheerful ball-room air 
well performed by a variety of instruments ; and so 
on went this strange serenata nmhnlante^ looking and 
sounding (with its unseen musicians) as if the mortal 
remains of a deceased polka-dancer were on their way 
to earth surrounded with a fond regret by the spirits 
of all the joyous airs ho had capered to in his 
day. The hearse and its spirits must have gone 
far about the town, for it must have been one 
o’clock when I heard them returning ; I observed 
that the basses had acquired vigour during the transit, 
whereas the piccoli, clarionets and their relatives, 
pij)ed and whistled feebly, for which let physiologists 
account as they will. Waking from the Walpiir- 
gisnacht of my nervous dreams, I thought appositely of 
the exhortations of Oberon’s Kapellmeister to his musi- 
cians, amid tlieir orchestral croaking and humming. 

Fliegenschnauz’ dnd Miickennas’ 

Mit ihren Anverwandten, 

Frosch im I^aub and GriMlIim Gras’ 

Das sind die Musikanten I 
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My damnable dilettanti ” left me legacy of a dream 
acoustic, in which the bursting crash of such thunder 
as meseemed I had never heard awake, cleared the 
surcharged atmosphere of my nerves, with a strange sort 
of cbincidence with our electric phenomena doubtless, 
and I slept sound to within half an lioiir of sun rise. 

When one would remember a place, the way is to 
ask one-self how it would be best described ; Tlie 
easiest reply to which is — ‘‘ oh I it is like so, and so” 
the case usually being one of such dissimilar simili- 
tude as that recorded of the Gaelic by Mrs. Winefred 
Jenkins, that ‘Gt is like Walsli just, only the words 
are different.” Now I might say that the most strik- 
ing part of Alexandria is like Edinburgh, Auld Toun, 
and be right only in the lieight of the houses, and 
tlieir multitudinous accommodation, the grecn-vene- 
tianed silent mansions themselves being just about 
as Scotch as the population which flits up and down 
their tenebrous staircases. Their architectural pecu- 
liarity as to shape is perhaps the passion they all have 
for overleaning their ground-floor, like our old 
English houses in country towns ; even the first okela 
built in the place, even tins I live in, hath to a certain 
degree this peculiarity, combined with tliat of the 
commodious wide cloister-like gallery which goes 
round the inside court, upon which the entrance-doors 
to the different private dwellings open : tliis gallery 
is reached by tw'o commodious stair-cases of gentle 
ascent, and whoso remembers the old inns in South- 
wark will have an idea of the plan of the mansion. 
In the gallery of a morning you may find hawkers 
and hucksters of all descriptions, blue-shifted Arab 
women w ith each a handful of fowls held by the legs ; 
— fellows who do not say, in the name of the pro- 
phet, figs I ” but who sell them nevertheless ; — b<w3 
and women with trays of hard-boiled eggs and flat 
cakes of uninviting bread, the working man’s break- 
fast; — the limpet vendor with liis eternal cry of 
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urrselah selah, the most plaintive street-cry, as who 
sliould mean to say — ‘ my dear men, liere they are, 
and you not buy them’ ; the Levantine hawker cele- 
brating his bclla Indiantty or mouasselina Leila ; and 
grapesellers whose complicality of announcement is 
appropriately full of guttural recommendations. I 
like tliis sort of life about one’s very door, but it is 
only oiir stock which exhibits it The others do not 
even admit our very modified arcliitectural protrusion, 
nor liave their courts common galleries : they are all 
smack smooth, upright, and civilized, afl’ording excel- 
lent accommodation with all the comforts of cleanliness 
and quiet In the purely Alexandrine mansion, the 
architect invariable causes the beams of his first floor 
to abut more or less on the street, and these he but- 
tresses up with stout timbers fitted by mortise into 
the lower extremity of the beam and built as a hand- 
some angle into the wall ; on this rests the front wall 
of two or three, or more stories. The effect is not 
bad when the buttress beams are lathed and plastered; 
indeed I have seen a concave shape given to this 
structure which is. really elegant. I greatly fear 
however, that this is doomed among the Europeans. 
The finest house perhaps as to size, which stands off* 
the S. W. corner of the place is built with rez-de- 
chaussee and eiitresol (I believe I am right in the 
term) and two lofty stories above (the occupant of 
one of them told me it gave him seventeen very good 
rooms) and this scheme of building seems gaining 
favour in the town. As to masonry, the best is that 
exhibited in the revetments of some of the newer 
fortifications, composed entirely of new-hewn stone 
and lime : the next is that in which the corners and 
main courses with the settings of the doors and win- 
dows only are of this material, the rest being filled 
in with stone more rudely squared, intermixed at 
intervals with courses of bricks pretty well laid : 
another sort I have seen entirely of brick (old brick 
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from the debris about) with good mortar, and courses 
of timber for ties; a fourth consists of walls of rudo 
stone cased in mortar of inferior quality, dressed a 
little to the front with the hammer, tied with courses 
of thick board or slijTht timber, and cornered with 
cut-stone dug out of the buried foundations of tho 
former town. In this commodity there Ts a smart 
traffic carried on by excavators who dig eastward, 
between the old French lines and the enceinte of tho 
present city ramparts, as also I doubt not elsewhere. 
One would imagine these people must find something 
better worth digging for, as they do with considerable 
labour, than mere stone; but there is no curiosity 
expressed on this subject, and I fancy that, like th’b 
treasurc-<ligger3 of Delhi, they continue to keep their 
proceedings a mystery. In continuation of my archi- 
tectural remarks, I may mention, that there is yet a 
coarser description of masonry, before you come to 
the rutlc stone-piled hovel of tho lower orders, foul, 
flat-roofed, low, the neighbourhood of which but for 
constant scavenging would supply ailments enough 
to extirpate Ilygieia herself, a dog-hole rather than a 
house, and as sucli to he entered with the vermin in a 
quite other sense than Dandio Dinmont’s. 

As to the place itself, from which these detail mat- 
ters carried one off, it prot^uces a sort of effect from 
its dimensions, and a certain idea of comj^tency, if not 
opulence, as extant among those who inhabit and fre- 
quent it. There is a fountain of Trountino about two- 
thirds of its length toward the East, which is not 
inelegant in design, but it has no Avater in tho first place, 
and is in the second exceeding paltry with reference 
to the space which it is intended to occupy as a cen- 
tral ornament. That Avhich has neither utility nor 
dignity is clearly superfluous as respects the public, 
which is the case with this doubtless costly erection. 
In the Place, it is natural that the European commu- 
nity of a city so full of consular privilege and consular 
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authority should^, on every proper occasion, make the 
most of the emblems of its power ; accordingly flag- 
staffs stand on the top of the lofty consular houses, 
being themselves no vulgar stones but lofty, and of a 
pretentious character ; each is indeed, a stout mast, 
bearing a commodious crow’s nest for a look out, and 
above this rises a second mast for the flag. The top 
of the lower mast is reached by a long wooden ladder, 
all these are straight, save only that of the French 
Consul, who rises to his tri-color by a spiral ascent of 
some height. Is this significantly typical of the many 
gyrations by which the tri-color has been attained, or 
simj)ly of the danger a man incurs of having his head 
tiu’ncd in trying to attain to it? These are both ques- 
tions. On Sundays and State occasions all these na- 
tional emblems are hoisted ; and, such is the propensity 
at Alexandria for flying bunting, that mother church 
herself lifts on high the cross-keys of St. Peter from 
the tower of the chui*ch of St. Dontknowho. 

Immediately beyond the Place to the S. E. on a 
somewhat higher and ascending level, are some exten- 
sive and very interesting views of the ancient city. 
They consist of walls and arches intermixed with so- 
lid foundation blocks of brick masonry constructed 
after the most durable method known in the art, I 
believe, the work being iq long flattish bricks admira- 
bly burned, bedded in a cement of lime mixed with 
minute particles of pounded brick — the mortar, in 
I)laces to which great strength and consistency seem 
to have been aimed at, exceeding in the thickness of 
its layer that of the brickatself. Much of these mas- 
sive remains is still covered by a hill of superincum- 
bent rubbish, of which a great deal together with it, 
is evident. A quantity of the superficial masonry has 
been removed to make room for some handsome mo- 
dern houses built in this direction beyond the Place. 
Founded on a higher level than these mansions, and 
raised it seems to me as much upon an ai*tificial 
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elevation, arising from the' accumulation of debris, as 
on a natural inequality in the surface, stands the unfin- 
ished Greek cliurch. It is upon the same scale as the 
Protestant one, and has been nearly as long under 
hand. The building is of hewn stone, plainer in exe- 
cution than our own, but not inferior in design, and 
having a marble door of entrance of much beauty. 
The foundations of the eastern extremity of the church 
infringe upon what seems to me a very interesting 
portion of the subjacent ruins, showing narrow arched 
galleries, and square wells, not all so filled with rub- 
bish but that one may be followed to some depth, with 
niches for a climber’s feet, by which with the aid of a 
rope he might make his ascent.* Altogether unlearn- 
ed in the exploration of such remains, ignorant of the 
place, and without books of reference, I can only wish 
vainly for a stray .€1,000, and a Jinndn giving me 
plenary powers to play Sir Mole to my heart’s con- 
tent. 

Jtihj 13. — I went up to this favourite site of mine 
yesterday evening, the rather that for the last two 
days, the eyes of the curious have been from time to 
time interested by the passage in that direction of a 
pair of those enormous wheels, under the axle of which 
they sling guns or heavy weights, bearing either a 
carefully passed cylinder, oy a square ponderous box. 

Sono colmino” said the cobbler who lives below, 
(Alessandro, Calzolato by his own account,) in 
an expletive manner, as I stopped to sec the progress 
of one of these inert masses, and I rightly laid tho 
pillars to the account of the“^ Greek church. There 
was evident excitement caused by their arrival among 
the whole Greek community, parties of three or four 
of whom together were constantly coming and going 
while I was there, in great pride, and with reason, ovet 


* I was told afterwards that this must have b^en the descent to 
a cistern. 
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the credit they liad done ‘ themselves. There v ore 
indeed tliere a set of goodly columns, eacli in three 
pieces witli their base and capital each in one, of mar- 
ble from a quarry they told me close to Trieste. It is 
certainly a handsome marble to my taste, and bears 
an excellent polish : the colour is a very light pinkish 
brown, or Isabelle I believe ’tis called, having appa- 
rently little spot, flaw, or blemish, being composed of 
infusoria with here and there the distinct ])resence of 
a shell detectable. I fell into conversation with three 
or four Greek gentlemen whom I found there, and 
having duly told them how onorevole such an edijizio 
was to their whole community in my humble opinion, 
and after hearing how it had cost 25,000 talari (about 
£1,000) already, I was able to ask about the exca- 
vations. My principal informant was a person of 
intelligence, without, as he said, any conoscenza scienti- 
Jica^ but who had at any rate observed, he told me, 
that beyond broken columns little had been found, 
and nothing of value, that it would almost seem as if 
the site had been before explored and all of value 
carried off‘; that there was no tradition even as to 
what those massive buildings had been, but they were 
evidently pakizzi of the vastest extent (the English 
call this ruin the Alexandrian Library) that no exca- 
vation had as yet reached below the debris, which at a 
lower level consisted of immense blocks of squared 
stone such as had been raised and used for the foun- 
dation of the Greek Consul’s house, the building of 
which he remembered, and, in short that beyond 
the broken columns witli an occasional or uninjured 
capital such as I might see hero and there, he did not 
believe that further scavamenti would be followed by 
any better result I diftered altogether with the gen- 
tleman, and bis friends, who “ follow^ed on the same 
side,” like supernumerary advocates, although I sea- 
soned their information with many a sicuro and sanza 
duhbio mssuno, to make them talk the more. Tlie 
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I’esult was, some trace towards the existence of certain 
inscri])tions found two years ago, and now lying in 
some Bey’s garden witliout the walls, and reference to 
another party, to know what Bey it was ; but the 
gentleman cliiefly referred to, a sleek and kindly 
looking old man, deigned to remember nothing more 
modern than the finding of the Kosetta stone, and 
was rasa as to all that might have been dis- 

covered since, so we parted A\ith many civilities, and I 
have now to scent out some liey’s garden somewhere 
beyond the walls. I was off today in the direction 
where I should most likely gain some information, 
but the fates have refused me a vehicle. 

I do not think that the site above mentioned has 
been fully excavated in j)ast days, because there are 
partly exposed on one side the mound of rubbish on 
which still stand a cluster of Arab huts, two immense 
granite beams, the one showing its whole length, 
being about 22 by 4^ and 3 feet, still juxtaposed at 
right angles, even as they sank in situ when the 
columns crumbled or were struck from under them ; 
the extremities of the one most exposed show that 
these were intended to be concealed, by their want 
of finish. If these beams lie now in the relative 
direction of their original setting, the debris has not 
been so much disturbed, as not to admit the idea still 
of a valuable discovery. But truly whoever did do 
the work of destruction here were zealous stekclasts ; 
a mass of granite of immense thickness lies just across 
the road opposite these beams, being pai’t of a triple 
pillar which has been ’ broken in two places, and so 
on with almost every relic of the past ; the blocks of 
fine white marble the Turks pound for lime or some 
such use : it is enough that 1 have seen the pound- 
ing; — but what made them break the granite columns? 
VVas this building really part of that noble library 
which the fanatic Christians under Theodosius des- 
troyed, so that, says Oi’csius, the wistful historian 
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saw at the end of the fourth century, only the places 
where the books had been ? Did these holy barba- 
rians, whose crime it is history with us to lay to the 
Arabs,* falsely of course,— smash the very pillars 
and porticoes of the edifice in which the learning of the 
world was deposited ? Or is this not rather part of 
the lower site of an amphitheatre? tho foundations 
of the upper part in similar masonry appear, and here 
interposed a wise reflection on the silliness of the 
conjecture, and bade me hold my peace. 

I have been as much struck with the local indiffer- 
ence evinced as to the antiquities of this city, mistress in 
her day of commerce as of letters to the world, as with 
the neglect, or misuse of the remains of her palaces 
for practical purposes, by the modern Alexandrians. 
Two handsome syenite columns built into the wall on 
either side of the Rosetta gate, four at the Raseteen 
palace, a pair of small but elegant corinthian pillnrs 
of the same stone used to support the portico, wliich, 
in the shape of a small minaret, stwids over the door 
of a Itt^sar-houso not far from this, a sarcopliagus of red 
granite used as a watering trough, and, in rare instances, 
the fragments of broken columns supporting a stable 
or a shop entrance, are almost all tho uses 1 have seen 
such relics put to ; they are laid ignobly down here 
and there for thresholds, and the fragments of pillars 
serve to strengthen the corner of a hut, or protect the 
angle of a turning ; they appear occasionally as street 
posts, whereas marble capitals are in some request 
at the doors of houses, as what the Scotch call loupin- 
on-stanes, one or two masses of this nature, beau- 
tiful in design and proportion, lie here and there as they 
have been found — even the Turk will not make lime 
of them. The most interesting relic I have seen, the 
first I ever saw of the kind, lies above ground in an 


* The Kaliph Motawakel restored the Library, A. D. 845, and 
the Academy. 
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unfrequented uninhabited spot under 'the rampart on 
the eastern side of the city ; it is close to a high circular 
battery erected on a mount that may contain the re- 
mains of the structure to which this column belong- 
ed.' It is of syenite, reddish, very hard, and still highly 
polished *, in shape that elegant Egyptian design which 
seems to me to have been copied from the ear of maize 
enveloped in its leaf, curved away like it at the base, 
and thence rising with almost imperceptible slope up- 
ward in nine curved ribs, deeply and distinctly cut in 
the pillar as if suggested by the column or setting of 
the grain on the car : the capital, tlio’ capital it is not, 
occurs some four feet below the apex of tlie column, 
and was to my mind intended for, or at any rate 
founded upon, the deflex of tlie covering leaves of the 
maize just below the extremity of the ear, which is 
here figui’ed by a continuation of the ribbed pillar in 
eight not nine ribs, as I counted, diminishing rather ab- 
ruptly to the flattened top, in which again the natural 
growtl^ of the cereal I have deemed to bo the model 
of this style is exactly and not unhappily imitated ; 
for the result is to my eye an incredible harmony and 
beauty of proportion. Idiis beautiful pillar has been 
largely inscribed with hieroglyphs, so mutilated as to 
leave few consecutive legible emblems ; the bee and 
the papyrus with the dual sign of land^ meaning Upper 
and Lower Egypt, head thfe inscription, and were the 
only connected group my poor perception could de- 
tect as extant. The column, save in one place where 
granite itself has been unable to withstand tlie vile 
and vicious stupidity of destruction, is very perfect. 
Heavens ! were I living here vrould I not beg it, aye, 
or steal it, by the Lord ; and set it up to look at and 
to become Egyptianised by I It is useless asking about, 
it is useless speaking of these things here: it is .use- 
less trying to make men comprehend that the study 
of stones and rubbish is the first step towards a test- 
ing of the validity of history ; like as the destruc- 
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tive element in man’s uneducated mind was a vicious, 
because it was an envious, one, so is there something 
of an analogous baseness in the feeling that sneers 
at and would suppress enquiry into these very things 
which previous and kindred spirits, kindred in igfio- 
rance — had almost annihilated. Tiiis is the explana- 
tion of the savage lust of devastation among all tlie 
northern hordes ending with God’s scourge, Attila 
and his merciless lluns. Wliy should men live in 
houses, why should they enjoy delicacies, why should 
they sleap softly, Avhy read, or teach, or learn, or in- 
deed do any thing that 1, the Him, cannot do nor 
care for, nor understand ? Your state of life is an 
insult to mine, I, that am strongest, wear skins, and 
wish to wear naught else : shall you be a reproach 
to me? I hate you because you are so, — you shall 
die, and your life, in the things you live for, with 
you I Contented and incurious ignorance has at all 
times used, negatively at the least, something of this 
Hunish argument, which as regards i)racticak inves- 
tigation into the past, has always been very ripe among 
tlie Mussulmans, the worst and the most callous his- 
torians of all save themselves, that ever existed. A 
modification of this spirit is it which prompts the po- 
pular ridicule of the pursuits of antiquaries, a race 
of scholars, the very nature of w hose studies leads to 
the adoption of harmless eccentricities, such as even 
Ariosto, who, so far as I know, first notices the class, 
even AriosW, scholar and poet, could not help having 
his fling at. I have in my common-place book, an 
extract from his comedy. La Scholastica (atto : III. 
scene IV.) made many years ago, as a sign of the 
then times ; — the scene of it is laid in Ferrara, and 
doubtless the words conveyed a local sarcasm. 

“ A me non gik ti volgere ! 

Volglti a questi umanisti, che cercano 

Medaglie, e di rovescio si dilettano,” 
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The umanistl are those Uterarum humanio* 

rum, whose superior perceptions, as well as tlieir 
superior knowledge, has always been an oftence to 
the more unlettered; it is not the man who knows, 
but rather the man who perceives what thing is not, 
but which should be known, who annoys the worthy 
work-a-day individual at whoso feet this very tiling 
has lain for the term of his life, as he has lived it, 
without his ever asking a (piestion, of himself even as 
to the matter. There was something of the jealousy of 
ignorance in Mahomet AH’s prohibition some six years 
ago of the exportation of antiquities from Kgyi)t, — a 
just, praiseworthy and equitable order, had he form- 
ed a local museum ; but this he did not do, and I am 
told that the destruction of amdent monuments is 
now carried on by travellers to an extent which 
European powers w'ould interfere to procure the pre- 
vention of, were there any hope that the treasures 
they thus saved could find an asylum in their Ciibinets. 
The time is come, and has been come, ever since 
Bunsen wrote his first three volumes on Egypt, for 
European sovereigns to interfei'e in behalf of this 
storehouse of the history of our race, left in the charge 
of a people who at their best and purest, have his- 
torically but two ideas, God, and his projdiet Mahom- 
med. Apply these according to the powers of an 
illiterate mind to human tfuugs, and on the one hand 
vastness becomes vagueness, and the sublime, the ob- 
scure; on the other, all that is definite dentres in one 
man, whose antecedents are only worth notice in so 
far as he has deigned to record tliem, whose scfpients 
(men or things) are valued only with reference to the 
relations which they have had with the state of society 
which that man established. 

Let it not however be supposed that Alexandria is 
utterly without some signs of that reverence for 
“ hoary eld” which is a part of our nature and wliich 
shows itself somehow among all human races. Tliere 
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is for instance, built into the white wall of a modern 
house, not a couple of hundred yards off — placed in 
honour or for ornament high above the reach of pro- 
fane hands — a groupe of Osiris, Isis, and Horns, \%Ty 
boldly and elegantly sculptured in basalt, as appears 
to me. The figures which may be about two feet 
high, have been cruelly mutilated, and by Mussulman 
hands, as evident in the destruction of the heads, but 
they would still be of value to place in a museum 
in juxtaposition with other styles of oriental sculpture, 
to instance the comparative state of the arts. There 
is also in one of the narrowest and most crowded 
thoroughfares in the town, and not far hence built into 
the corner of a house with one or two other sculptur- 
ed stones, a sphinx head in basalt or black marble, with 
the true Nubian features, and that exquisite expression 
of contemplative benignity which has been so often 
noted as characteristic of this Egyptian myth. It is to 
me one of the sweetest ideas of earthly beauty, 
something so far more than beautiful that it is irres- 
pective of that regularity of feature which folks call 
Grecian, classic, chiselled, &c. &c. I have always loved 
the look, for years ago when Belzoni’s and Salt’s (?) 
books first appeared and I devoured them as a boy, I 
used to think the sphinx was like my sister Mary : — 
I can only call to mind two other instances in which I 
have seen that expression in living girlhood, my wife 
and Flora G : it is very evanescent, and if I am right 
in my fancy* the deep meaning old Egyptians cut a 
world of poetry into that stone epic of theirs, a hun- 
dred and forty feet long, and half as high. I have no 
patience, — I never had with the Greek, the classic 
sphinx, whether sent by Juno to bother the Tliebans 
(in which character she is the spiteful emissary of an 
intolerable virago) — or, according to Paloephatus, the 
jealous wife of Cadmus, who, honest man, taking in 
secorules noces after the patriarchal fashion. Harmony, 
(of which he had little enough’ evidently with the 
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sphinx) saw to his great content this Mrs. Cadmns the 
first, establish herself on the Phicean hill just as a 
dame delaissee of our day settles at Malvern, to tlie 
excessive annoyance of her neighbours, the Thebans, 
whom she pestered with riddles and the like, which 
were in fact nothing but scandal and mischief-making : 
under this emendation of the story we are natnraJiy 
led to conclude that (Edipiis beat Jier at double 
dummy wliist, and that she died of pure spite as . a 
pletlioric dowager should do. But how is this furious 
shape of the preternatural compatible with i\\& plucidiis 
draco, tlie gentle oracular ♦serpents of Cadmus ? The 
riddle-giving, mischief — causing, Greek sphinx is 
certainly not Egyptian, nor really Cadinian, but looks 
to me of a hyperborean or northern conplex ion, a rude 
mystery which hath lost its meaning on the journey 
south. Cadmus doubtless juggled with snakes as tlie 
Egyptians and Indians have done from time imme- 
morial, and to speak plainly, humbugged the simple 
Pelasgi, who, being civilised, did in process of time 
with the aid of Paloephatus and others, on this mere 
argument of supernatural serpents, tlie “ placid dra- 
gons” of Ovid, tack on to Cadmus this tale of the 
sphinx. The learned Seopardi refers mef to the 
many curious observations of Giovanni in his disserta- 
tion regarding sacred serpents, which I have never 
seen, and religiously hope 1 never shall sec, being 
stoutly determined to adhere to my own theory, 
and magnify my beloved Egyptian sphinx as a benign, 
Cadmian, deep-meaning maiden-mother, the which 
brings me back to the head of black basalt built into 
the wall yonder in Alexandria. 


• Quidque prius fuerint, plaoicU nieminere dracones. 

Ovid metamorph. 

Who that sees here the evident presence of the idea of metemp- 
sychosis can doubt of the Egyptian origin of Cadmus, or his myth ? 

t I Sggio sopragli error! populari degli antichi, Eireoze, 1848. 
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Something of the devildom of my wild and salad 
days cometh over mo when I think of that head, and 
I feel curiously tempted, as in the case of the effigy of 
Doctor Fell which standeth in a niche over Peckwater 
Arch, ( Tower Quad, Ch, Ch.,) to abstract it. The 
sour stone visage of the doctor, whom I can readily 
conceive having been uni)opular, one cannot tell whv, 
so schlecht sieht er aus^ occupied a niche just below the 
Doan’s bed-room window ; — the sweet bland black face 
of my sphinx looks t>ut benignly on the sentry box of 
a Turkish soldier ; — in either case “the greater share 
of honour ’ in the abstraction ; but alas ! I failed with 
Fell, for did not the rope ingeniously hoisted up and 
fastened round his ruffed and banded neck, break 
short, and did not he in consequence appear next day 
behaltercd as well as beniched, with end of penny 
cord indecently depending? Now as I failed with 
Fell, how with my sphinx, encorpsed, and not benich- 
eJ, inwall? Again, Deans slumber, and that pro- 
verbially ; whereas sentries, as proverbially, do con- 
tinually wake. Fancy “ wisdom, experience, and high 
official position” hard and fast in a Turkish guard room 
on the argument of the larceny of a sphinx, a wilder 
certainly, and hardly better barbarian, than Lord Elgin 
himself? . 

Jrdy 14. — I here' enter tl^e date of this latter rhapsody 
of which yesterday was not guilty : this is a most Irish 
mode of keeping a diary, and amounts in fact to false 
entry but subsequently explained by an open post — 
position of the present. The fact is I thought it 
all yesterday, but was too tired to write it, tired 
of myself, and most of all weary of repealing myself 
to myself, bad enough in the rapidity of conception, 
worse than worse in the tedium of mechanical setting 
down : alone and idle, a man that can write, writes, 
just as in like case, a woman sows muslin or embroi- 
ders sunflowers : poor dear souls, I pity them if they 
find their work as they call it, as wearisome as my 
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pastime. I was so utterly tired of myself at last yes- 
terday, that the phrase of being a burthen to ones 
self, was literally fulfilled in the shape of bodily 
fatigue; the sensation was new and pleasant, so I 
woke as usual at dawn, and turned me round and slept 
on until the advent of AH, much surprised at finding 
il signore a letto. The truth is, I have somewhat ex- 
hausted my Alexandria even to the venturing upon 
places where either a Frank dress is not always safe, 
or the extant jealousy of the Turk taboos the spot to 
strangers, hence although my walk is alwa.ys produc- 
tive of some interest, I undertake it at first with distaste, 
and this morning was glad to excuse myself from it 
altogether. If this existence is to last much longer 
I must buy mo a horse and ride ; but inn sh allah, that 
contingency is not likely. 

I liave lost one of my moniing lounges in the cessa- 
tion of the practice season — as we should call it — for 
the Egyptian troops. Since the weather has become 
decidedly warm, i. e., in the last fortnight, the field 
days have ceased, and the men are no longer parodied 
for hours at ‘‘ the manual and platoon,” as they have 
been. All the troops here, except a reserve company 
or two (as I take it from observing the superior dis- 
cipline and appearance of some of the older soldiers,) 
and some gunners, are mere recruits, few of whom 
have been fourteen months under arms, many are 
mere boys. I am tohl that the present 1 asha dis- 
banded many of his old soldiers, the men who had 
sorv'ed in oyria, and enlisted these iads in theii 
room, — a piece of policy or impolicy, as the c^e may 
be, for which various reasons are given. I fancy 
these youths may be rather called conscripts, drafted 
from their villages, than recruits or self-enlisted men ; 
and yet the service would not appear to be now so 
unpopular as it was under Mehemet Ali ; what share 
the aWition of the poll-tax may have in reconciling 
the fellah to a soldier’s life, I am not Egyptian enough 
VOL. II. 2 ^ 
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to determine : — but it is certain that you see no more 
cases of destruction of the right eye, or amputation 
of the riglit-fore-finger in order to avoid the service, 
among these recruits. I do not say that the wise 
determination of tlie old Pasha to make them soldiers, 
whether maimed or not, liad not something to do 
with their resignation : tliat truly practical statesman 
and militarist sagaciously observed that a man might 
be taught to pull a trigger with the middle finger, 
failing the fore one, and as for his being less by the 
right eye, in classical emulation of the princes in the 
‘1,001 blights, truly it might interfere with his hitting 
a bull’s eye but could in no sort hinder his Jirinc) 
straight before him^ leaving tho bullet to that billet 
which the best authorities assure us every bullet 
has. Accordingly at Cairo one of our friends 
examining, like a soldier as he was, the first cori)S de 
garde we came to, exclaimed in infinite surprise over 
the mutilation of every man’s right hand. Being 
advised aforehand of the fact, I was able to elucidate 
this strange act of malingering by antici})ation ; anent 
which there is room for one to philosophise. I have 
known two instances in which soldiers, both belonging 
to the Cameronians, fired each of them his musket 
through the palm of Tiis left 'hand, in order by this 
disablement to obtain a discharge. This occurred at 
Meerut in Upper India while I was at the station. 
The men were disgusted with the service, but most 
with the country, afflicted in short with nostalgia of 
which more men sicken in India than ordinary medicos 
are prepared to comprehend, let alone admit. They 
liad no other cause of complaint ; I knew the regi- 
ment well, it was a very happy one, only too well com- 
manded, if I may so say of a corps the colonel of 
which usurped to himself the duties of every com- 
pany officer in his anxiety that the men should have 
every thought understood, and every wish considered : 
it was that worthy man and gallant veteran Oglander, 
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gentle as brave, simple as sincere. He acting on the 
same principle as Mehemet Ali determined that these 
malingerers should not profit by their own wrong : lie 
procured that they should not bo discharged but that 
both having recovered completely, they should be em- 
ployed in such menial duties about the barracks as 
their one hand could perform ; but their life was a 
continual punishment, tliey were not honoured with 
the uniform of the regiment, but wore a distinctive 
dress, and served their comrades, to whom their pre- 
sence served as a constant melancholy warning. It 
was hard, but just; for at that time English soldiers 
served for life, and, as nostalgia had its possible con- 
sequences in catching, the regiment might have other- 
wise suffered. The point I would observe upon is that 
these men self-inflicted this cruel mutilation, because 
they were not masters of themselves, to escape from 
service; — which is exactly the reason tliat caused the 
fellahs to undergo an analogous privation, to avoid 
entering service. Climate and position, India — the 
East in short — was required to drive these Scotch or 
Englishmen to that indifterence and recklessness of life, 
wdiK'h is habitual to the East; with i\iQ fellah this Avas 
the natural* state of mind to them as eastern men; un- 
reasoning human nature, full ofnts instincts coerced 
and dreading coercion, — similarly affected by climate 
and positioii, — will act thd same part whether on the 
one hand to reach home, or on the other to avoid 
leaving it. Now it is curious that Hippocrates, who 
was indubitably one of the acutest observers that ever 
studied the book of nature, had already told the 
w orld, — and ourselves even had we listened to him-— 
some two thousand two hundred years ago, how this, 
matter is, would be, must be. He is speaking of the 
want of courage of Asiatics, which he accounts for, 
first, on principles ‘‘ of climatology, — next, by reason 
of their institutions, as in fact the greatest part of Asia 
is under the government of kings; now wherever men 

2 L 2 
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are not masters of their own persons, they are anxious, 
]iot how' they shall acquire aptitude in arms, but how 
they shall appear unfit for military service.”* I'he 
wise practice of Mehemet Ali, which takes the man 
with his blemish rather than let him escape a duty, 
has among these subjects of a despotic power, baffled 
their melancholy attempt at immunity : — the abolition 
of the tax wliich made the serfs adscripti pJehae, gives 
the soldier now some hope that with the opportunity 
to desert, he may escape not only from his irksome 
service but even detection when he has done so : this 
perhaps (the blessed spirit of hope) has tended to re- 
c'oncile him to it a little. As in these days there 
begins to be some leaning in the management of man 
by man, to the dictates of that common sense which 
tells us he is most manageable by the moral side of 
him, we may sec despotism, both political and military, 
modified, to the certain benefit of those who rule, 
assuring the contentment of tlioso who serve. Service 
will then not be a bugbear on the one hand, a burthen 
intolerable on the other ; and the dictum of Hippocrates 
after two thousand two hundred years, m^ at last fall 
to the ground as a predicate, for fault of a case to 
which it could apply. 

The discipline orthe Egyptian troops is French, 
and they carry a light bright barrelled musket, and 
bayonet without a sheath; 'white crossbelt, knapsack 
of brown leather with white straps, and a sorry 
brownish white great coat of some coarse flaxen stuff, 
the only merit of which seems to be that it packs 
neatly : their jacket and trowsers (which last have 
straps) are of a thick coarse cotton cloth, well suited 


^11 font encore ajouter les institutions; la plus grande partie 
He I’Asie est, en effet, soumise k des rois ; ou les hommes ne 
sont pas maitres de lours propres personnes ils s’inquiotent, 
non eoinment ils s’exerceront aux arines, raais comment ils parait- 
ront impropres au service militairc. (OEuvres completes. Trad. 
4e M. Litutrel. II. pp. 62 and 64. Paris 1839.) 
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to tlie climate, and a cleanly and healthy dress as 
regards the facility of washing: their head-dress is 
the tarboosh or fez cap of red felt with a blue tassel, 
in many respects an excellent military cap — though I 
should say of small value as saving the head from a 
sword-cut* I could not for some time make out the 
use of the straps to the trowsers until it struck mo 
the object was to keep on the shoe, and indeed so 
slip-shod a lot of soldiers I never saw ; thanks to the 
little stamping Frencli step, the straps, and somo 
extraordinary muscular powers doubtless in the feet, 
the shoes some how stay on : as the fly sits on the 
ceiling so the Egyptian clings to his sole. The dress 
of the men is slovenly and unbecoming, owing to the 
vile cut of their pantaloons which seem all by tlieir 
amplitude calculated to admit the indigenous breeches 
of tlie Turk within the external and Frankish casing 
of the soldier : the gunners have a more sensible dress, 
the loose white breeches with a sort of gaiter below 
the knee, and reaching to the ancle. All the men I 
have seen are ill set up ; indeed while watching their 
drill, I saw that the marching of the men and not 
their carriage was attended to as the radical requisite, 
whereas the fact is that you inust teach a man to 
stand, before you teach, him to walk. Hence the men 
roll and shamble in their marching, and do themselves 
no justice as to appearance. Some of their sergeants 
have a show of smartness, which is totally wanting in 
their officers, the commandants excepted. Tlie officers 
of companies are all Turks or Arnaoots, it having 
been found I am told that the Arab, when promoted, 
could never restrain himself from associating with 
the men, in a way prejudicial to discipline. These 
gentlemen dress in a blue jacket, or frock coat, — 
ordinarily the first, — and blue pantaloons, with the 
tarboosh, and carry the Turkish sabre, an elegant and 
graceful weapon ; I cannot compliment them on their 
appearance in which they seem to take no pride ; — with 

2 L 3 
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troops under arms they seem to understand their 
business, but talk to their men too mucli : — it must be 
remembered that tlie only experience I speak from, 
that of seeing those gentlemen with troops, you could 
not call formed. I thought, how-ever, that the constant 
talk added to the unsteadiness in the ranks with 
material so quiet and docile as the fellah conscripts, 
even on a better system, might be twice as far advanc- 
ed than are those young troops ; but they seem to me 
to be naturally deficient in soldierly alertness, poor 
fellows, few are there most likely witli their own good 
will I 

The soldiers are paid in paper — that is, by an order 
on a treasurer on the sale of Avhich they lose 8 per 
cent, usually ; their pay is .... a month, liable 
to stoppages, and their ration is bread, beans, lentils, 
or other pulse, and, once a week, meat, — in such quan- 
tity however as puts one in mind of the -potato and 
point fare of the Irish miser who put the clieese — the 
relish of the meal — on the table in a sealed bottle to 
be eaten after Barmecide fashion, in imagination. The 
soldier’s children get rations — his wife not The food 
sounds poor enough but the men are in good case ; 
small but thick-set sturdy men filling their jackets 
well ; of the many timqi that I have seen them march 
for a field day through the Place out to the downs, I 
have hardly even seen a straggler, or if so, it has been 
some very young boy : Avhen the body you observe 
upon is of some sixteen hundred young soldiers, this is 
some sign of the endurance attributed to these 
Egyptian troops. 

There was a great field da^ at which I had the 
honor of assisting, as spectator in a very humble way, 
about a fortnight ago ; it was the close of their practice 
season. There was only infantry on the ground ; field 
^ns they have not here, and cavalry of any regular 
aescription exists I fancy nowhere. The troops had 
just reached their groimd when I came up, and as 
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they wheeled into lino I counted them ; twenty-one 
files a company, three deep, gave two hundred and 
forty firelocks for the demi battalion — which as they 
had three regiments out, gave about three thousand 
men, besides sappers, and drums : of these by the way 
tliey are very fond, as I observe was the case with the 
Sikhs of Runjeet Singh s army, and those disciplined 
Maharatta troops who still retained (when I saw them 
in 1839,) the French discipline of 1656, the officers 
carrying spontoons, &c. : — the ear of the Oriental is 
pleased by the rythmic sound of the drum, it amuses 
and excites him, and is connected in his mind with 
an idea of high day festivity and ceremonial : besides 
he likes to have a drum beaten before him, — he is 
looked at, — he is somebody: — I recollect hearing 
Runjeet himself say* " liow good the drum is I it gives 
the soldier heart.” On this occasion there was a band 
out, the only time I had seen one regular band, dress- 
ed in parti-colored foolish uniforms, fpiite as silly as 
one of our own, which in the intervals of exercise 
played what were 1 fancy Turkisli air^ set by some 
Maltese band-master to European instruments ; they 
were stupid music, but seemed greatly to please the 
men : as two of the three regiments marched back to 
the barracks through this place^ our Maltese in lionor 
of European ears, made the Arabs step out to tlie old 
original polka. Strange absurdity I yet not stranger 
than to stand. 

July 22, — Six days and some persuasion before 
I coukl take to pen and ink again, and I am writing 
to the accompaniment of “ su’l margiiio, d'un rio,” 
played by the same darling hands that scarce in my 

* Those who knf)w that the old lion of the Punjab had a 
severe paralysis of the tongue, might retiuire explanation as to 
the mode in which this reHectiun, somewhat in extemo os I give 
it was really rendered ; we knew what ho meant by his action 
and expression. What he said was liym ach, cha ! dtl deta ! 

“ Quells tongue gui la lingue tongue 
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last recollection of them could compass the colossal 
proportions of the big wax doll — and now they make 
you nothing of a piano- forte variation, — and indeed 
are, at this present, executing a series of cliromatic 
changes, not less marveUous to me than their own 
transmutation from babyhood to the mam forte of 
young-lady-ism : a blessed Irish steamer, the Banshee, 
brought mo the cargo I had been so long waiting 
for — like Antonio for the precious freight of his argo- 
sies, with despair for a Shylock whetting his knife 
for my heart itself, instead of the pound of flesh near- 
iist it: that was exactly “ in a variety of goods, pat- 
terns different, and all best quality,’’ as the Manchester 
shippers write, the very consignment I was expecting 
for home consumption, or rather to make me one, — 
a home I mean. That spot is with the exile, a nomad 
in the classification of his being, the place where he 
possesses his treasures ; — the place in which the tent 
is set up matters to him little, all the thousand plea- 
sures, with tiicir concomitant cares of civilized life, 
disperse, and '* in some sort detach the affections from 
the simple objects of natural love ; the passion for 
a lovely long remembered site is, says the in-dweller, 
“ because my race has lived there for long years — 
because there I heard my marriage bells, because on 
that grass my firstborn gathered Tiis first daisy” — and 
so forth, and thus indeed, with a host of sentimental 
reasons, which often excuses for a mere passionate and 
selfish attachment to the place alone, accidents of 
civilized life, with which, the exile has very rarely 
much if any thing, to do — make men insensibly create 
attractions, those of habit, which obfuscate or deaden 
others, — those of instinct. With the Arab, let the 
dry sand be his bed, and the black tent his covering, so 
long as the objects of his love be with him, what mat- 
ter if the sand were banked up by yesterday’s simoom 
or the goat hair-roof above his head be a thing as 
ephemeral as his very garment ? So do we living 
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Eastcrnly, learn in this material affair to be Eastern ; 
and so (be >ve grateful) — God lets it be, to our infinite 
comfort. 

July 23 and 24. — When am I to write and — still 
more what? I was happily interrupted wliilo dis- 
coursing of the Egyptian troops, — I am necessarily dis- 
cursive in the attempt at resuming my subject, and now 
feel myself called away by an irresistible impulse, stung 
in fiict to the act, — to celebrate other Egyptian regions, 
which the modems possess even as did the ancients, 
‘Sail manner of flies and lice in all their quarters.” I 
have a plentiful experience of Eastern vermin, and I am 
bound to record, as one learned, the comparative re- 
sults thereof: Egypt, as may be readily concluded, on 
the evidence of very ancient history, has it hollow in 
the multiplicity, pertinacity and venom of these small 
deer ; much I own may be said for the bug of Bom- 
bay, — the mosquito of Madras is to be feared and 
respected, — the cockroach of Calcutta is a sexipede 
collcctaneuin of living nastiness animated by I know 
not what of intensive and impudent ; the very spirit 
incarnate of the lord of all blue-bottles. Also have 
these distinguished localities a fair population of all 
that skips, hums, crawls, or buzzes; but they and 
theirs are as nothinn^ in this matter before Alexandria! 
The flea of this city alone is of a more amusing 
temperament than his congener of India, and he is 
perhaps more easily slain, but then he more than 
makes up for these inferionties by a horrible habit of 
hunting in packs. I have established indeed as a 
fact in natural history that the flea of Alexandria is 
gregarious, and I state the exceptionalities of the 
creature ; but with respect to the rest, whether as 
frequenters of beds and cupboards, or of kneading 
troughs as in the days of the Israelites, I declare 
them to be the most offensive and oppressive set of 
plagues that ever Beelzebub had permission to vex 
mankind withal I — The way in which the animals, as 
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our friends the French say, viennent au devant de voiiSy 
has something shocking in it : for instance I hang up 
my dressing gown simply, as the manner of men is, — 
a goodly new robe as it happens of striped Damascene 
silk, — and when I would resume it, I find it inhabited 
like Faust’s old scholastic cassock after months of 
unwcaring, — even as see, the stage directions (2nd 
part of Faust, 2nd act.) Cicaden, Ktifer, and Farfarel- 
len fahren heraus” I Is it possible to avoid a dreadful 
suspicion that one may after all be Mephistophcles 
oneself, and doth not the sound of the insect Cliorus 
ring devilishly in one’s cars amid all this actual 
buzzing ? 


^‘Wlllkonimeu I Willkommcn ! 

Du alter Patron, 

Wir schebeii und summen, 

Und kennen dich schon. 

Der Schalk in dem Busen 
Verbii^gt sich so selir, 

Vom Pelze die Liluschen 
Enthlillen sich eh’r,” 

The miserable plight of a poor Indian, whose mu- 
tilated mind is proverbial since Pope’s time, coming to 
Egypt to meet his family, and being welcomed in this 
manner by the insects of The land, a sort of semi- 
supernatural bugs that not only creep themselves, but 
on their very mention make his flesh do so likewise ! 

Those who can enter into the horrors of this posi- 
tion, will be able to sympathise with my ecstacies 
when after a night of unmitigated mosquito — (the 
creatures set nets at defiance)-~G. appeared holding 
certain packets in his hand, and descanting on their 
virtue almost like Fontanarose himself, as destroying 

“ Les insectes, et los rats 
Dont j’ai ici les certificats! ” 
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—and he had them printed outside tlie packets, and 
like every thing printed in Alexandria, as polyglot 
as a valet do place or a German professor I I seize on 
the English side of the square packet, and read de-. 
liglitedly as follows; — 

A GREAT DISCOVERY. 

Vegetable -powder to destroy the msects. 

Proprieties. — This infallible remedy destroys fleas, 
bugs, emmets, cliafers, and every 6ort of insects in all 
estates of metamorphosis ; it preserves from worm- 
eatenness, and drives away the gnats (gnats ?) 

Uses. — To obtain such a wisJicd-for effect, it is 
enough to powder the animals with fleas molested 
and likewise beds, mattress, places with emmets ijifect- 
ed and cloths which are subject to worm-eatenness. 
To incense the rooms in order to drive away the 
gnats.’’ 

I have possessed this treasure some liours. Like the 
envner of a secret power, I have been hugging myself 
in the sense of it, without daring to put the matter 
to proof, even although my sofa be with fleas molested, 
my sponge with emmets infected, and all my tormentors 
be, in the effect they have upon my teinj^er, chafers. 
Others are more curious, and dare the great experi- 
ment. As Leincrcier said fo Napoleon, — j’attends; — 
not however without imitating that great literatist, 
by writing meanwliile as a pastime many things not 
meant or destined to be read ; — and so let me go back 
to my Egyptian troops. 

July 25 . — I was standing then some few days back 
on the highest momid that still marks the old French 
lines looking towards Aboukir, gazing on the move- 
ments, of these Gallo — Egyptianised troops, the mili- 
tary legacy to this land of those wlio destroyed the 
prestige of the Mamlouks. There was a strong 
Turkish leaven of deliberateness however, in the 
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human mass before me ; I never saw any thing slower 
than they were; the Gallic mercurialisin had worn 
out even of the manual and platoon. The coinman- 
Alant and his aide-de-camp occii])icd a knoll to the 
rear of the lino, and thence at intervals his strong 
sonorous voice rolled out the word of command 
very slowly and distinctly ; this was repeated by the 
commanding officers of regiments and the majors of 
battalions, and with a warning roll, or tap of the drum, 
the flam (Fr. Jian) of our old drill, sufficed without 
the use of the bugle. I once heard officers to tlie 
front sounded at the head of one of these regiments 
with the trumpet, and straightway the portly colonel 
directed a bugle-man to be summoned from the ranks, 
by whose means he gave all hands a lecture on the 
mystery of loading and firing, to the exercise whereof, 
by files, the rest of the morning was devoted. Well, 
my brigadier, or whatever he was, made Ins young 
troops tire vollies from sections of companies up to 
battalions, and this they did to my thinking well 
enough for such very mere recruits. Having burned 
a sufficiency of powder, we ordered arjus, while our 
brigadier set off at a round gallop to the right of our 
rear, and then occupied himself like a careful general 
in reconnoitreing the ground, to all appearance witli 
that deliberation which characterised all his move- 
ments : meanwhile our Turkish band played to beguile 
the time, with much clang and jingle. The ground 
to our rear is that portion which lies outside the ram- 
parts reaching to the sea, between the city and the 
old French lines, and is a succession of rough knolls 
and hollows, with here and there low shabby vegeta- 
tion, beneath which sleeps ruins of one quarter of the 
ancient niighty town. Across these to the sea our 
brigadier proceeded to lead us, changing his front to 
the right of his rear by no complicated manoeuvre ; we 
formed column, and marching by our right towards 
the sea upon our aide-de-camp, conspicuous posted on 
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a breezy knoll, halted, and formed line fronting the city. 
The ground was broken, rouMi and difficult, but the 
intervals were kept nevertheless with very fair pre- 
cision. It was now in changing my position for one 
on' the little hill lately occupied by our Brigadier, 
that I fell in with a little pelaton of spectators, one I 
think on the medical staff, the other titree or four 
seemingly of that class of drill instructors, Piedmon- 
tese, Italians, or otliers, who are allowed half pay for 
past service on condition they draw it in Egypt. 
These gentlemen accosted me civilly, asking me if I 
were not a soldier? My acknowledging the query as 
a compliment with a “per dugrazia'" over the melan- 
choly fa(tt of being merely a military amateur, seemed 
to gain me favor, and the principal speaker, an autho- 
ritative and somewhat peremptory person (whom on 
the instant 1 called Parolles,) was good enough to give 
me his commentaries on the Egyptian army, the which 
were interspersed with occasional remarks of a sub- 
a^iid character from the medico. These weri^pon 
the whole not unnecessary for I have rarely ^ard 
men spoken of in terms of more unmitigated laudation 
than were these fellah-soldiers by my communica- 
tive drill-master ; — look at them I — e miracolo I this is 
not the fifth time they have been out together — no — 
this is not the fourth time they have pulled a trigger 
in brigade 1” I ventured* to observe that for mere 
boys their firing was very steady: ^‘it is nothing 
— ^it is bad, but you should have seen the old troops, 
you should have seen the men of Syria!” — The me- 
dico remarked they got the best of the Turks, as 
who should say, that’s not much. ‘‘ The Turks ? I 
speak of men of true enduring, soldiers that march 
and fight the day long, ask for their ration at the 
end of it, and get nothing, — and then say Allah I 
take a drink of water and go to sleep ! ” I thought 
it would be complimentary to say this endurance put 
me in mind of Spanish troopp. The medico approved, 
VOL. II. 2 M 
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but not Parollos. " No troops could have equalled 
these men in the Syrian mountains I we all know how 
needful good equipment is, la forza della fauteria sta 
nella calzatiiraJ*^ (I who had but lately made iny 
veteran say the soul of tlie soldier was in his shoe or 
something like it, bowed in great acquiescence to this 
doctrine) “ Ehhem — I was four months with these fel- 
lows, these men of the sands, in snow, Sir, in snow 
in the liills without shoes as well as without good 
food and necessaries, and not a man murmured!” — 
‘‘ They are docile enough” observed the medico, which 
brought but Parollcs in a fresh flood of himself, inso- 
much that I fully expected to hear some personal 
anecdotes as, “ you shall find in tlie regiment of the 
Spinii, one captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an em- 
blem of honor, here on liis sinister cheek : it was this 
very sword,” and so on ; but not so ; this Parol les was 
wordless save for his men wholiviiig after Agamemnon 
will never want, in Horatian phrase, a sacred poet, while 
this K^ntleman continues to vex the earth with theif 
praises. I looked on the long column, ins])iretl by 
that instrument of honor” which was the ruin of the 
gallant militarist, — tramping with bended knees, sham- 
bling with most defective calzatura^ making unbrisk 
progression, — ^id I thought of the smart erect intel- 
ligent creature British discipline can make the free 
and independent Eastern n\an of India, born soldier 
instead of drilled serf, — and then I thought of my 
Parolles, vaunting away 'with his wordy ran-ta-^plariy — 
and I said almost involuntarily — Vanimale e lento, 
7na si lacia condvirre^' — whereat the little medico burst 
out into such a fit of laughter with exclamations over 
the justness of my conclusion, as interrupted Parolles, 
(who sniffed the wind in an angerly fashion,) and dis- 
concerted me. The natural instinct of an Irishman 
ought to have detained me on the spot where was any 
hope of a row, but this was happily overcome by the 
counteraction of his native modesty, and I withdrew to 
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Sit apart upon a hill retired-— 

and take counsel, like a malcontent fallen angel, with 
myself. Our column having wheeled into line, com- 
menced file-firing, and maintained it so hotly and per- 
seyeringly as soon to cover itself with a sulphurous 
veil of its own making: tlie men certainly did fulfil 
Mehcmet Ali’s conception of firing straight before 
them with a pertinacity which wouhl have delighted 
tlie heart of tlieir old Pasha. This being at last done, 
the men piled arms, and fell out, which was the signal 
of an onrush of Arab women with cakes of bread, 
water-carriers, and the like, who besides the pelaton 
aforesaid, constituted witli myself the sole spectators 
of tlie review. 

I think that most peo])le who have no personal know- 
ledge of wliat an Eastern army with a little discipline 
can do, would have called these fellah soldiers, rabble, 
and so have left them with contempt. Allard, who 
with Court formed the Sikh troops from the firii tap 
of the drum to the manoeuvre of a corps d’armee, 
told me seriously in 1833 what ■would be the result of 
our meeting these men of Kis in the field : Ins words 
were these, he repeated them frequently to me, and I 
in my turn have said them many scores of times — 
les notres se battront bien une fois, — peutetre meme 
deux, — mais une fois bien.’’ I was called upon to re- 
peat this to certain high authorities in 1838-39 in 
front of a lino of 27,000 of les notres^^ (with 104 
guns, and 17,000 irregular horse) at Lahore by one, 
who dearly paid (with his life) not long afterwards 
for the folly of despising an enemy, — though not a Sikh 
one, — and for my stating that I believed that Allard 
spoke the truth and that the troops before us would 
be -found formidable antagonists, I was mercilessly 
laughed at by his excellency, the then commander- 
in-^ief in India and (of course) by his staff, and no 
few more there present o^ likeliliood, and mark* 
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Allard was a marchand de drage^ and I, — a Bengal 
civilian. 

Moodkec; Ferozeshuhur ; the (suppressed) check 
at Buddiwal ; Aliwal ; Subraoii : — Mooltan ; Rain- 
nuggur ; Chillianwala ; Goojerat ! “ Maisune foisbien !” 

I am not prepared to conclude as to lack of pro^vess 
among the /cZ/rt^-eoldiers of Egypt, by reason of their 
dirty jackets, and loose drill. One of our family was 
in the 23rd Dragoons at the battle of Assaye. During 
my nonage in the East I was laughing to him, over 
the disciplined troops of the Mahrattas, their droll 
draggletailed Armenian officers, their dirt, their dis- 
order, their ragged uniforms and so forth. “ They 
were the same in 1803,” — was the dry reply; and in 
1843 when they fought at Maharajpore and Punniar. 
I have often said — to be wise, study contempoi'arg 
history ! 

July 29. — On which auspicious morning, the above 
last noted recollection suggested itself It is the 
Bairam, the new moon has appeared — the fast is over, 
and the world of Islam is kissing hands and touching 
heart and lips after tlieir pretty Egyptian fashion, 
shaking hands and embracing all over Persia, and in 
India varying this last sign of good will and joy with 
the dignified, graceful, and respectful salaam. All the 
world liere is in its best dress, — a cavalcade of Tur- 
kish officers rode by just now all sash and epaulette, 
— and the guns have thundered a salute after a 
feu de joie fashion which makes me tremble for the 
wretched half-trimmed artillerymen who, I hear, obsti- 
nately refuse to serve the vent as being a thing super- 
fluous, save in the case of a real charge : the result is 
constant accidents ; I am told of eight m a single prac- 
tice morning. This might instruct, one would think, 
but that it does not, surprises me in no sort : it is the 
counterpart to the Indian native practice of not spong- 
ing the gun : — Thus is it the Eastern man gives prac- 
tical proof of his lively faith in God’s providence. 
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and thus Tipperary-tactic generals, marching their 
men into the cannon’s mouth, have to garnish tlieir 
despatcli with complaints, — which were they not la- 
mentable and even contemptible, w^re almost laughable 
over the dreadful fire of the enemy.” What are 
the enemy there to do ? And wliy not ask how he 
serves his gun before running your head into its 
muzzle? Surely some one besides a poor civilian like 
me must have at some time observed the service of a 
native Indian battery. Alas! is it not true that 

July 30. — T am so happily interrupted as to bo 
saved the perpetration of much prosiness : it is indeed 
a pleasant thing to look back upon yesterday’s honest 
indignation looming in the eyes of to-djiy as it rolls to 
leeward towards the limbo of lost fancies, misty, dark 
and ragged, — and congratulate ourself that it was not 
written down : — this is some set-off to having pi’omis- 
ed a continuation of these notes after any need had 
ceased to be for their being written. 

Sunrise was saluted this day by a positive can- 
nonade from all the sea batteries, a pretty sight enough 
is it from my old stand at the obelisk, as I have often 
had occasion to experience when, the gunners were at 
exercise. It is about a month ago tliat I attempted 
to extend the said experience by seeing the effect of 
great gun exercise from thp batteries about the great- 
er bay and sea-port ; in which intent I started long 
before sunrise, leaving the town by the gate called 
Mahmoudcca just beyond which the canal so named 
opens upon the bay : it must not be supposed that the 
outlet is navigable or that it has even a water flow ; 
the last quarter mile of this extremity of the canal 
is a deep dry or swampisli cutting, the level at the 
mouth being above high water-mark: the course 
which the Mahmoudeea canal takes from this point 
along the edge of Lake Moeotis causes it to form for 
some distance a sort of external line of defence beyond 
the fortifications of the city ; but the idea that the 
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command of the canal would ensure the capture of the 
town, wlich I have heard advanced, seems very idle. 
At the Mahinoudeea gate there are some new and 
spacious ranges of barracks, built of stone, not yet 
occupied by troops : the works at and about the 
g{ite are strong, carefully and handsomely finished, 
bearing equal marks of care with those which are now 
just being completed near the Rosetta gate on the 
opposite side of the town. Passing these, one comes 
upon the Wapping of Alexandria, — cotton-screws 
and timber yards, and extensive government ware- 
houses, a densely populated and thriving quarter 
beyond which stand, in thick succession, tlie wind- 
mills of \yhich mention has been elsewhere made. 
1 here saw the immense muscular power of the Arab 
hummals or porters, exhibited in a more interesting 
manner than in the mere bearing of a mighty 
burtlien by a single man as I hacl hitherto seen 
it, — and let me give an. idea of thaty by stating 
that very recently a hummal carried up a flight of 
stairs having two landings, a merchant’s cast-iron safe 
of the largest size without assistance, except, of course, 
in having it set upon him : one really ceases to marvel 
over the apparently disproportioned strength of the 
ant, when witnessing these human emmets making off 
with their dead fly or caterpillar in the shape of a 
box-pressed cotton-pack or bale of piece goods. The 
Immmals in the timber yards, and on the stone wharfs, 
use slings and a stout pole by means of which a 
gang of no more than eight or ten will carry off* sticks 
of timber, or masses of stone, of very considerable 
bulk. I observed that these men timed their move- 
ments by uttering a sort of song in cadence, as men 
ever learn to do when the object is to unite their 
strength in moving some one heavy substance : hence 
the heave-ho of the sailor, the grunting, and the ca- 
dential chaunt of the India palankeen bearers, the 
wild song of the Arabs, or their shouting which La- 
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yard so well describes as they worked at his winged 
bull. And here I find these grave, hard-featured, 
bearded men, after their grave fashion, stretching 
tlieir lungs and limbs together to some pious cry of 
allah or the like : what is this consentaneous action 
of the respiratory organs as aiding in the union of 
muscular power, and exhibition of strength ? It is 
an actual thing wliich labouring man practically dis- 
covers all the world over, and which I have often seen 
laughed over in the well-known drawing-room pas- 
time as absurd and ridiculous, when we failed, breath- 
ing together, to raise our recumbent friend breathing 
with us, on our ‘finger points, and that for very mer- 
riment over our own proper nonsense in trying the 
experiment. 

Passing through this quarter, and diverging here 
and there to study the course of the canal, &c. c^tc., 

I reached and went some way beyond a handsome 
garden and a palace — Suyud Pasha’s — and then, find- 
ing I was well beyond the apparent line of the shore 
batteries, and at the penultimate wind-mills, I crossed 
the ridge which separated me to the right from the 
bay, and made for the seaside. In doing this I tra- 
versed the deserted lines of rough stone huts still 
fitted with their doors, intended for a regiment or 
two of very strong battalions : the bay protected by 
the ridge from the fire o/ vessels entering the ^ bay : 
beyond them nearer the sea, and again further in ad- 
vance were more lines of soldiers’ huts more irregular- 
ly disposed; these were mostly in ruins. I passed 
through these down the low rocks, and sat me down 
on a little point which commanded a noble view of 
the harbour and the shipping back to my right, while 
on my left stretched away the coast of the bay, here 
and there studded with batteries, until with the fort 
at Point Marabout the prospect terminated and all was 
blue Mediterranean. The first martello tower beyond 
the wall in this direction stood about a hundred yards 
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to my left, commandingly disposed ; its garrison con- 
sisted of a single gunner who, wliolly unarmed, was 
lounging and looking out like myself. It was a fine 
fresh morning ; the breakers leaping merrily along the 
line of reef opposite me that runs out, the acrocc- 
raunia of Alexandria, from the mole, or head-land 
which I have so often mentioned as dividing the har- 
bour from the lesser bay, — and I occupied myself 
watching the track of the vessels that were making 
sail out of port, to see if I could detect the position 
of any of the three channels by which the infames 
scopuli arc traversed. In order to add to the in- 
famy of its rocks, the Egyptian goVernment care- 
fully refuses to buoy off the passages through them, 
though I fancy few^ skippers that frequent the port 
could not pilot themselves in, more especially wlien 
there is any tiling of a sea running; but on this occa- 
sion, beyond the plot of wliite waters upon the visible 
reefs, the sea was as mysterious as its government 
could have desired ; nothing liquid could combine live- 
liness with placidity and beauty more than did these 
beautiful blue waters to my eye that morning, dashing 
on the rocky shore at my feet in topping waves as I 
had seen them scores of times in Italian pictures ; and 
as if to complete my foreground, up came to the 
little cave, on the other ^de of which stood the 
tower, a Levantine fishing boat with its odd classic 
prow, rudderless and two-oared, and each oar double 
manned, one hand sitting and pulling, the other stand- 
ing and pushing : the progress of these boats seems 
to be something intuitive as if, fish-like, it were seek- 
ing fish, so silently, and so watchful as it were of the 
manoeuvres of its dependant net, does it incline hither 
and thither into every sinosity of shore, while the 
fisherman himself, still classically, thrashes the waters, 
with a cord-slung stone to drive his prey into the 
snare he has laid for them. While looking away 
from these pescatori to study certain portions of the 
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rock I stood upon which had been apparently quarried, 
some one said close to me in Arabic “ they are taking 
fish,” — it was the one gunner who garrisoned the 
martello tower — he might have come down to repel 
a possible invasion by the fishermen or perchance to 
watch me lest peradventure I should invest his tower : 
the fellow stuck by me, which was provoking enough 
for I just found out that for the first time I was in an 
Egyptian necropolis, quarried cuttings in the rock 
being the receptacles of the dead. All their resting 
places however that I saw were open and empty; 
either the sea had invaded and abraiderl the rocky 
coast, or it had undergone some depression since the 
old Alexandrians were wont to cut their last abodes 
there ; — the latter is the more likely sup})osition ; 
there arc evidences elsewhere of a subsidence of the 
earth’s surface in the environs, for the Protestant 
church is built of hewn stones, the remains of a build- 
ing which the waters of the smaller bay now cover, — 
and the present position of the erect obelisk and its com- 
panion ( the entrance obelisks of some propyleum) so 
close upon the sea favors the idea, — not to speak of 
other concurrent minor evidences. Tliere are evi- 
dently crypts and cells unexamined in the part of the 
necropolis I saw, and one tomb I found covered — 
arched in ? — with rough ijiasscs hewn from the rock, 
and bedded in the same cement as is found elsewhere 
in connection with brick-work. I should indeed have 
liked to have prolonged my examination of this spot, 
but I liked not the demeanour of my companion, and 
sauntered on so as to get out of sight of tne martello 
tower : — soldiers, natives of the East^ are not averse to 
attempting extortion by intimidation in the case of 
solitary strangers, and I did not wish my friend to 
have the power of summoning up a reserve, if he 
had any; I was careful also to keep him on my 
left between me and the sea. Thinking from the 
quiet mooning way in wliich I sauntered in this 
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unfi'couented spot that I was a safe subject to bully, 
the fellow suddenly seized me hard above the left 
elbow, saying unter soudah, or, in his pronunciation 
— smiwair — i.e. you are mad — upon which I pitched 
him some three yards down the shore, and confront- 
ing him, answered nm fi/hhntod^ “I do not 

understand : ” a significant flourish of my trusty bam- 
boo accompanied these unbellicose words which he did 
understand, and stood silent and sulky, while I stroll- 
ed with dignity away making a S]>lendid retreat. I 
might easily have smitten the Egyptian after the 
fashion of a celebrated authority, as he was unarm- 
ed, — but whether it was that there was no sand to 
bury him in, or that I was prudent, or that like 
Austria — “ I did pocket up these wrongs,” on the 
Faulconbridgian argument : — 

O G 

Because my breeches best might carry them.” 

I did not openly par voie de fait in a gallant and 
Israel itish manner resent the attack, but meanly re- 
solved on complaining, like Mr. Owen in Glasgow, to 
my lord mayor, the British Consul. I did so, and was 
told that, so far from complaining, I had every reason 
to congratulate myself on not having been marched 
off to the guard-house under fixed bayonets, as the 
coast I had visited was specially interdicted to foreign- 
ers, the government being very jealous of any in- 
spection of the fortifications in that quarter I Three 
English residents, one of whom told me the tale, had 
it appears landed from their pleasure boat, and been 
very recently so entreated, and when I spoke of empty 
lines, and iny tower garrisoned by ray one Egyptian, 
there was questioning as to where I could possibly 
have been to find the coast so ill-provided ? I answer- 
ed by quoting Knickerbocker, and the example of 
that ingenious Dutch governor who defended new 
Amsterdam by building the town about with wind- 
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mills, — a proceeding followed apparently by the en- 
gineer who had Been employed nj)on the point I 
examined. The French are an ingenious people, and 
know the value of a stout assertion ; thus they made 
our maps a present of the Bale-of-cotton rock in the 
Bay of Bengal, its latitude being that in which their 
cruisers rendezvoused, and many an anxious fat-headed 
skipper has given that fabled danger wide berth, 
which the more curious or more daring have in these 
later days looked for in vain. — Failing an actual 
battery, an empty martello tower and an interdict 
answers the purpose in a moral sense ; and really 
j>olitic assertion is pardonable enough after such ex- 
hibition of practical execution in what has been done. 
The entry of the bay, and the harbour throughout 
its extent is i)erfectly commanded from every j)oint 
on which a battery could with any advantage liaA o 
been situated. Alexandria might be bombarded, but the 
sea by no means strikes me as being her pregnable 
side, but the contrary. 

August 4. — The instance cited above is the one 
c*ase in which I have ever been treated with any per- 
sonal discourtesy by a soul in this place, and it will bo 
seen that I induced it on myself by ignorantly going 
where I ought not to have gone. By out-doing the 
lordly swaggering air which Knglishmen sometimes 
affect in a foreign land, — 1^ going alone and. on foot 
in a quiet manner, not openly exhibiting signs of cu- 
riosity, — by avoiding any thing like a steadfast gaze 
at the people, — and being well provided with small 
money to give freely, hut not too liberallg, to beggars, — 
a ma^ may make his way unmolested through 1 believe 
almost any Mussulman town, with a marvellous small 
knowledge of the vernacular of the land. 

August 6. — Interrupted by the mail, and the even- 
tually abortive attempt to quit the hotel, and set-up 
house ; what I was going to say was to this effect 
that the innate courtesy of the Mussulman if properly 
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appealed to, can always be turned to account ; he asso- 
ciates the idea of good manners, and amiable address, and 
modest bearing with the effects of experience and edu- 
cation, and is possessed favourably towards any one in 
whom ho observes these attributes ; the alleged bigotry 
of the Mussulman is in its essence not of an offensive 
character, iconoclast like the protestant Christians, 
but he tolerates the exercise of other religions if they 
do not publicly insult or run counter to his own. 
With him the Roman Catholic is an idolater because 
he makes images of the Lord Jesus Jlusrut Jesa who 
is a holy prophet in Islam, and the Protestant Trini- 
tarian is to him almost as bad because he is of those 
who assign co-sharers “ Mosharikun but let the one 
keep his image in his church, and the other his 
doctrine in his bosom, and the Mussulman molests 
neither, nay, he will sometimes even call both people 
of the book” as did Dost Mahomed altlio’ he called 
himself “ Lord of true believers”, the title of tlie Kha- 
leefat ; poor Stoddart died at Bokhara, it is believed 
for his religion, but only because he had provoked 
the faithful at this very citadel of Islam by ridiculing 
the Prophet and disputing with the Oolumd at the 
gate of the chief mosque. The nature of the Mussul- 
man faith is to assert the absolute equality of all 
mankind who profess it, and there is just enough of 
the true and the generous »iu this limited scheme of 
brotherhood to influence the mmd to a sort of kindliness 
towards all men, save the obstinate and contumacious 
mibeliever, or those who assert their own fancied 
superiority to other human beings in a proud, hard, 
and offensive manner. The unchristianness of much 
that is called Christianity leads Englishmen very fre- 
quently mdeed to the commission of this folly, so 
diametrically opposed to the letter and spirit aliKe of 
Christ’s teaching. An English divine (H Forinby,) 
wrote a not unstupid tourist’s book of travels in Egypt 
and Syria in 1843, in which was an admission so rare 
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and so remarkable in one of bis clotli, that I extracted 
the passai^e ; which after doing justice to the effort of 
iMahorneeVs mission runs as follows: — ^‘now Maho- 
med was certainly a deceiver hut I think that until wc 
are in a state to take no -practical lesson from the zeal of 
his follower Si we should abstain from speaking ill of 
him,'' Kightly understood there is a world of meaning 
in these few plain words, which every Christian 
likely to journey or sojourn in the East should per- 
pend. 

The pure form of Islam followed here is very plea- 
sant to one long accustomed to the corrupt bigotry of 
the Indian Mussulman, inoculated as he is with so 
much of the separatist spirit of Hindooism. I speak 
not of the lower orders where really religious obser- 
vances and creed even merge into the abominable 
system of caste so utterly opposed to the spirit of tho 
Koran, but of the educated Mussulman to whom tho 
Christian is as much a melcha, and unclean outcast, 
as he is to the Hindoo himself. There are obvious 
reasons which embitter their feeling and embrace it in 
the case of the English, a nation proverbial historically 
for insolent and overbearing demeanour among con- 
ouered or dependent races, but it exists stiongly^iii 
the case of all Europeans, with whom the Indian 
Mussulman will not eat nor drink from the cup which 
tliey have touched. Su6h follies there is no vestige 
(d* here. Judging from the strictness however with 
which the Ramzan was kept, in so far as I could ob- 
serv'e, they are rigid observers of their own ceremo-* 
nial ;'one curious proof of this as respects the fast 
was exhibited in the frec^ucncy of street quarrels, and 
often actual fights towards the end of the month ol 
abstinence,— as if irritated and weary, the men vent- 
ed in passion their personal sense of annoyance i— 
the great Place resounded a few days ago with con- 
stant shoutincr and alteration to an extent excessively 
disagreeable to us, but with the Bairam, good humour 
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■vvas re-cstablislicd, and the Salamite figlitetli no 
longer. 

I have had liOAvever ample evidence of the irri- 
tability of the Arab, man and woman : — it 8001173 
more suddeiij is as violent bnt more shortlived than 
the passion of any of the Indian races : tlic men 
come to fisticuffs here handsomely, the women ex- 
haust themselves in imprecations, and have done with 
it. The suddenness of those fits is laughable. I saw 
a little vixen of twelve or thirteen walking with other 
children to work, to whom a boy refused a cake of 
bread, which she tried to take by force, the little chap 
manfully and successfully resisted and ran off shout- 
ing abuse doubtless ; on which the maiden courscil 
after him a little wa)* in the middle of the road, there 
threw herself down, cast dust in the air, and ui)on 
her own head in a scriptural fashion, screaming Arabic 
anathemata at the pitch of her lungs, and when I 
suppose, her vocabulary was exhausted, hack she came, 
“ wearied with vile comparisons,” like Falstaff, as 
composedly and serenely as if passion had never 
fpiivered in the unruffled rose leaf of licr singularly 
(lirty face. I witnessed another female scene, which 
amused mo much : the actors were two women and a 
man, who seemed to me to have, according to the fa- 
idle fashions of Egypt, put away one of the ladies in 
favour of ^he younger, who strange to say, was her- 
self the assailant of her predecessor, w hom she and the 
husband seemed casually to have met. He kept the 
rivals from coming to blo^vs, and interfered to draw 
away the one, and send off the other, but not until 
both had employed all the storehouse of possible ob- 
jurgatives (of which happily I understood very little 
indeed) accompanying the same with lively and doubt- 
less expressive pantomime : — in this the elder Lady 
had the advantage, for the younger carried, balanced 
astride on her shoulder, all the time, a little dirt^ 
child w ho sat placidly witnessing with myself, this 
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L'clifying scene, but did she not make up for her en- 
forced measures by superactiv ity of tongue ! nor were 
lier ha!nds idle the while : — one peculiar sarcasm seem- 
ed to raise the wrath of her antagonist to some thing 
like phrenzy, and, exulting in the reputation of this 
insult she was led away yelling it out at the utmost 
i^tretch of her lungs: — -not to be out-done her rival 
tasked to their highest her powers of pantomime, and* 
standing on one leg, she protruded the other (with a 
decent disposition of drapery,) at the same time clap- 
j)ing at the extended limb with the flat of her hand ! 
the meaning of this complicated insult I failed to 
divine. If all female brawls be conducted on the same 
s(‘ale as the rapid, though violent, skirmishes I here 
witnessed, the Egyptian women must yield both in 
talent and power to our vixens of Bengal who main- 
tain you a war of abuse for three days together, with 
small intervals for eating and sleeping. 

Comparing my East with this East, the females of 
the lower orders here are both more dirty and less 
graceful than in India ; but on the other hand their 
garb is to European eyes a more modest one, ugly 
tlio’ the eternal blue ungirt shift petticoat bo. In Ben- 
gal your fully-attired woman often recalls the lines 
of Publius Syrus in the transparency of her garment, 

however modest the fold of the drapery. 

• 

’Tis one the matron in weft wind to shroud, 

As blaze her naked in a linen cloud.’’ 

While on the subject of female usages, let me men- 
tion my having, during the first day of my stay here, 
been struck by the appearance of three women, all 
(dosely veiled proceeding along the centre of the Place, 
in a line together, the one in the middle being a port- 
ly person in coloured clothes, bearing on her head a 
sort of square box or ark, covered with scarlet broad 
cloth richly embroidered : her companions on either 
side were completely covered with white wrappers: 
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tliey appeared anxious to adjust the covering of 
tlieir friend’s burthen so as to screen it effectually from 
observation. It was a midwife carrying the birth- 
stool to the house of a lady of some consequence 
expecting her confinement ; her attendants therefore 
were occupied in adjusting the cover of this myste- 
rious piece of fiiniiture, so as to guard it from the 
evil eye I The- Arab use of this obstetric accessary 
J know from the 1,001 nights : its English appellation 
I onlyTcnow one instance ; for it occurs in a poem 
called the Mooncalf I think, by either Derrick, or 
Drayton. The remembrance of the use of such an 
aid to parturition may exist in some nook in Eng- 
land ; I have never heard it mentioned popularly, nor 
medically alluded to, even in old authors. 

August 9. — W e are about at the hottest of the Alex- 
andrian summers, and have had experience of some 
(lays of the khemsecn wind ; I must say I do not feel 
the heat as more than my recollection of a hot Euro- 
pean August, and as for the khemseen which is tlie 
Egyptian equivalent for sirocco, had they not told me 
I had not known of its existence. Such is not the 
case with others as new to this place as myself, but 
then they come from Europe, I from the lower extre- 
mity of the Gangetic valley, which is to Upper India, 
what the Delta of the Nile is to all of Egypt above, 
perhaps, Dainietta, Here, Us in Bengal, an alluvial 
soil impregnated with nitre, creates a damp heat, 
causing languor and requiring at the same time great 
care in the avoidance of exposure to the night air, 
and above all in guarding against sudden chills; the 
diet should be generous and the residence well venti- 
lated at all times; the period at which the dates ripen 
is the worst season for fevers here, and living in im- 
mediate proximity to a date ^ve is looked u\yon as 
unwholesome. There is douotless truth in the im- 
ju'ession that much fevei* is caused in localities where 
the old town has been immediately over built, by ma- 
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laria arising from the ancient cisterns, which, accord- 
ing to the custom prevalent in northern Africa to a 
very late day, were constructed beneath the founda- 
tions of the houses to receive the rain water conduct- 
ed by pipes from tlie flat roof to these repositories : 
the store of water thus laid up was pure and whole- 
some always, and in the summer deliciously cool. 
But as these old covered tanks are now necessarily 
encumbered witli rubbish, lialf filled up, broken, and 
ruined, they admit by percolation the water of the 
rising Nile, which expels a quantity of noxious gasc"? 
from the filthy hollows, to the creation of a most un- 
wholesome atmosphere. The habits of the indigenies 
aid very greatly these predisposing causes, and ati- 
tuinnal fevers are doubtless common in all places not 
swept by the scabreeze ; but with proper precaution 
this country at the worst is healthier than Bengal at 
its worst One is at a loss to understand why all the 
authorities down to the period of the Arab capture of 
Alexandria should concur in such vehement and 
even extravagant praise of its climate: the ruin of 
the town alone cannot account for it, and on the whole 
I think my theory of the subsidence of the coast ne- 
cessary to explain the alteration which has occurred. 
Upper Egypt, like Upper India, is remarkable for its 
vicissitude from extreme dry heat to degree of cold 
felt by contrast as severe, hnd the changes of temper- 
ature in the desert are too well known to need men- 
tion, nevertheless a Polish gentleman, (or refugee 
twice proscribed) fresh from his Arab wanderings 
spoke w'ith a sigh of having to leave the country — 

— happy once, now stony, 

Since ruined by the arch-apostate Bony — ” 

— wliicli he termed “ un Paradis terrestre whether 
it were exile or actuality that made it so, is a question. 

I am somewliat surprised they should have nothing 
here of the nature of a large fan, or punkah as w e 
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Indians call it, the which at meals especially would be 
agreeable to those who like the artificial agitation of 
the air, a thing to me abominable ; I am surprised 
I say, because the invention is an Italian one, tlie 
first mention I ever saw of it being in a letter to ^ir 
Thomas Browne from his eldest son writing from 
(I think) Verona, and describing exactly what Bishop 
Heber called, writing from India, “ an elongated fire- 
board hanging from the ceiling.” He who is never 
Avrong in local usages, has fans in Egypt in the hands 
of 


— pretty dimpled boys, like smiling cupids, 

With divers-colourcd fans whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheek — See , — ” 

— it must in Shakespeare’s day have been a Levan- 
tine, or at most Venetian custom ; why should it have 
died out ? 

August 11. — One of my dear companions asked 
me the other day to record something of political spe- 
culation anent Egypt, but truly, were, I in a position 
to do so, the wheel of time turns in these days too 
fast for men to reckon its spokes, which are events ! 
and among the very latest of these in the vast gyra- 
tion, one or two such liave passed by us, as set specu- 
lation at rest. Briefly then, our friends, the French 
had long, and indeed up to a recent date, paramount 
influence in Egypt ; they employed it in fortifying 
Alexandria, and in trying to dam the Nile by a work 
destructive to the navigation of the river : the Englisli 
possess now a fair sliare of weight in the diplomatic 
counsels of the Viceroy, and the first important ob- 
ject which they have achieved is the establishment of 
a rail-road hence to Cairo, — forerunner of one thence 
to Suez, and the recompletion of the commercial union 
of the East and West — at least this one speculation is 
at any rate allowable. These acts are nationally cha- 
racteristic. 
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The fortification^ of Alexandria comprise so large 
an enceinte that those who planned them set down the 
requisite number of their defenders at fifty thousand ; 
seventy thousand would I think barely do to man the 
walls and outworks. The engineer has, it seems to 
me, made the utmost he could do of his opportunities, 
but landwards the task must have been an ungrate- 
ful* one; I do not think the town could be made tena- 
ble on that side as a place of arms — ‘save indeed at 
preposterous cost, and, on a scale far beyond the poli- 
tical importance of the undertaking. Napoleon left 
as one of his legacies to France, a dream of Egypt, 
whicli she has I think misinterjireted : that great 
mind saw in Egypt her proper rank among lands, 
a liigliway for the nations of the earth. The France 
of oux latter day made as though she wished to divert 
Egypt from her natural destiny, and even counteract 
the necessary results of her geographical position; I 
read a no-thoroughfare notice , — on ne passe pas id — 
marvellously ill written on these Alexandrian bas- 
tions : — it is akin to the scheme for damming the Nile, 
futile because against nature. Egypt who of old wlien 
decadent and dependent, was to Italy what India is 
now to England before the progress of science laid 
open the globe to European races, is now, — science 
having made still further progress, — but resuming her 
proper place in the practical business of the world, 
just as Bunsen is assigning to her the place that is 
rightly hers in the world’s history. Her political 
stature is exactly calculated to enable her to perform 
this duty efficiently for the benefit of all nations, and 
the bastions of Alexandria, like the barrage of the 
Nile, will monumentally betoken the impossibility 
of checking, guiding, or arresting the stream of com- 
merce and civilization : — as well try to stop the Gan- 
ges with a bulrush. 

There has been of late some show on the part of 
the Porte of a desire to remind the Pasha of Egypt 
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tliat he is a viceroy, I saw tlie otlier day the Sliercof 
of Mecca pass through this place under an escort of 
British soldiers to answer for certain misdeeds at Con- 
stantinople, and we had more recently an importation 
of wild Albanians kirtlcd to the knee, some eleven 
hundred of them, the forerunners of larger detach- 
ments, — -on their way to the Hedjoz on service, — and 
these things some folk said, were significant. • I 
confess that I see nothing in them ; that the Porte 
should coerce a misbehaving governor or garrison a 
turbulent district seem to me mighty simple things, 
and as to the viceroyalty of our Pasha here, the mat- 
ter is so plain that not only is he a viceroy, but a 
viceroy under treaty, — the allusion to which fact tlu* 
other day in the speech in Parliament of a Bri- 
tish cabinet Minister, will perhaps tend to settle any 
doubt that may erroneously have been entertained on 
tiie matter, — as to the wild Albanian, whom Byron, 
with that ignorance’^ which he sometimes shows of 
liis own language, calls ‘‘ Kirtled^ instead of Kilted^ he 
cut on this occasion a sufficiently sorry figure, having 
been deprived of his “ ornamented gun” and of every 
other offensive weapon, and sent into camp six miles 
oft’ in the desert without being allowed to enter the 
town. I saw some stragglers saunter through, dirty 
scamps in curiously filthy loose linen kilts, with a look 
of woe — begone ferocity, like a wild cat with licr 
claws pared. 

But a tenth or so of these irregulars ever return 
from service in Arabia ; tlie ’ rest ai*e disposed of by 
climate, assassination in brawls public and private, or 
actual fighting. They are a kind of Militia, very 
lawless, imperfectly officered, often sliowing a desperado 
courage in consonance with the ancient reputation of 
the race. 


* See in Chikle Harold “ full of ruth'* used for rage, and 
meaning pitg in English ! 
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August 13. — I do not know wliat sort of sequel 
to my pacific observations of the other day — unless it 
be a non sequitur and prove tliem wrong — is the fact 
bellicose, of additional guns appearing on the land- 
ward batteries of Alexandria, while its out-works have 
been garrisoned: I have observed troops marching 
into the town, as off a march in a quiet unostentatious 
way of late, and good authority tells me of five regi- 
ments having been tlius added to the garrison. This 
note of preparation is intended doubtless to be echoed, 
according to the fashion of all echoes, in Stamboul ; 
and the many-voiced nyinjdi will perhaps line our 
miles of rampart with syllables of airy tongues in- 
stead of actual soldiers, at the rate of ten for one, which 
in fact would about make us efficient. All this is 
cheap and not impolitic bravado. It popularises tlie 
Viceroy, for the people hate a Turk, ana really have 
a national feeling in a quarrel with one. Hippocrates 
seems not to have taken account of the possibility of 
such an influence, or that of fanaticism, making sol- 
diers of even oriental serfs. How under the circum- 
stances actual collision could be permitted to occur 
after all that has been said in high places, I see not. 
However people here are full of warlike rumours 
again, and I write this to the drums of troops passing 
through the place on th^jir return from the exercise 
grouiKl, — some eighteen hundred men as my hasty 
calculation makes them : — so they have begun work- 
ing at their recruits again, despite the heat, and truly 
a long march under arms at 10 a. in. after a field day, 
this weather, must be trying. 

I saw the day before yesterday Suyud Pasha, son 
of old Mehcmet Ali, and next heir to the Paslialic 
of Egypt : he commands the Egyptian fleet I called 
upon him with G. at a pavilion he has in a pleasant 
garden by the canal : the house which I had seen 
before is small, but very elegantly and completely 
furnished in a demi-Oriental style. The Pasha re- 
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ceived us seated under a mulberry tree in the garden, 
in an immense settee chair ; tliough still young, lie is a 
man of enormous bulk, is of middle stature, and des- 
pite his size, alert and active. .His manner is frank 
and open,— *-his air and expression intelligent; he rather 
affects an European style of hilarity, his countenance 
is pleasing but not of the description which one can 
speak of on a single interview. He impressed me as 
being a man of acuteness and ability, expressing him- 
self with decision and talking capably whatever were 
the subjects at issue. He spoke in French with much 
fluency and correctness, and received a letter while I 
was there in that language, part of which he read 
aloud, with the ease of a Frenchman. Ho speaks, 
also Italian, English, Persian, Toorkee, and Arabic, 
and is a good sailor and mechanician. This is the 
Pasha, say his friends and admirers who would indeed 
make Egypt what she should be, were he the Viceroy. 
He is able and remarkable ; but for what he would 
be or might be in that position with his character, 
being an Eastern man, I would not take his friends’ 
word, much as I mi^ht trust their judgment on other 
points. Of the Oriental you can predicate nothing 
as to the future ; what says the constant Persian cau- 
tionary phrase on this head ? — it remains to sec what 
may be made manifest from behind the curtain of what 
is hid,” — and again what saith Saadi — 

Ten dervishes may sleep upon one blanket ; 

But a kingdom is not wide enough to hold two kings.” 

I took little or no part in the conversation dmnng my 
visit, which lasted, there being several gentlemen pre- 
sent, for some time, until the Pasha, having to go to 
another of his palaces, Gabbaree, rose, and walked 
wdth us to the garden gate where he got into his car- 
riage with an Italian gentleman, and drove off. His 
suite is modest ; — a few Circassian and other Mam- 
louks not over well mounted; but in the absence 
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of parade about Suyud Pasha tliere is mucli good taste 
and some good policy : he does not require it for he 
looks what he is^ a man of family and of talent : he 
was plainly dressed in a Turkish jacket and breeches 
of some dark stuff with the fez cap : his armlet pouch 
which he slung on before leaving the garden, and his 
sword on the hilt of which were some good diamonds, 
were all about him that avowed of ornament. 

August 14. — We went out one day to llameleh, i, ^., 
the sands, the sanatarium of Alexandria in those 
months : the place is half way to Aboukir, and con- 
sists of sandhills grown I’oimd in some spots with date 
trees near a well of water and an Arab village. The 
site of the few sorry shanties that aspire to perma- 
nency is so haj)pily chosen, about a mile from the 
seabeach, as to have the sight of the ocean excluded 
by some intervening sandhills, but most people live 
there in tents, about which and the surrounding sands 
they wander gossiping ; in the season a month or so 
hence, kill quails, large flights of which visit Egypt, 
and the desert ; thus in a cockney way they live a 
sort of Israelitish existence during the heats, contented^ 
and without crying for Manna, The advantage of 
living a few w'ceks in this place is however, to resi- 
dents, solid and real as the air is excellent, the nights 
cool to chilliness, and the scabreeze fresh and healthy. 

This living at Kameleh^s among the pleasures of 
Alexandria, a place to which people become singu- 
larly attached it is hard to say why. There is 
only one of the residents who has at all betaken him- 
self to the study of what is pedantically called, 
Egyptology : although modestly terming himself but a 
pioneer, his name is honorably known as a contributor 
to science in this branch of research, and he may pride 
himself, among other discoveries on having determin- 
ed the site of Sais. The slab which bears the hie- 
roglyph determining this question, he obtained with 
great difficulty from the cowherd, the site of whoso 
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cattle shed it formed : — the writing on the stone he 
said served as a talisman to keep evil from his beasts ! 
wJiat a use for the beloved of Neith^ to come to ! 

“ Immortal Cirsar, dead and turn to clay, 

May stop a hole, to keep the wind away — ” 8fc, &c. 

From this kind and able informant, I got some 
intelligence as to local antiquities. — There is reason 
to believe .the foundations near the head of the 
Place to have been really those of the Library as 
the late Austrian Consul procured there and (leiderl ) 
carried away, a stone box or case on which was 
inscribed “ tlio three books of Dioscorides” : what 
books these are appeared not further, but here was 
evidence that Orosius might indeed have seen the 
cases which had contained the ancient treasures of tlie 
Library. Another better ascertained site is that of 
the amphitheatre or theatre towards the present 
lazaretto : there, on excavating the ground for tlie 
fortifications, were found a quantity of interesting 
remains : of these my kind informant was able to 
procure no more than the enormous foot of a colossid 
statue, the one relic discovered of this immense figure, 
and which he sent to England, and the figure, spi- 
ritedly sculptured, of a Dacian captive in an attitude 
of imploration, which by the remaining drapery of 
some larger statue, which "still forms part of the mu- 
tilated block, has been in its day the aggrandativc 
adjunct to some imperial effigy, as that orTVajan (?) 
An equestrian statue with other remains were at 
the same time found, but these were carefully re- 
interred, and the Dacian was with one or two muti- 
lated heads of statues, with difficulty, in my informant’s 
words “ smuggled from the spot.” The ignorant 
jealousy which interferes with our search while it 
will not look itself, is peculiary Mahommedan ; affect- 
ing greatly to love learning, the Mussulman of our day 
dreads showing how much he has been its real enemy; 
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lie fears to let otliers exhibit and explain that which 
for years he has been stupidly neglecting if ho did not 
actually destroy it. There is much of the Empire 
to be discovered in this city ; much I tliink the sea 
has covered and may be but preserving from man’s 
ravages for future races to investigate. 

In this idea, that of a subsidence of the coast, I 
was confirmed the other day by visiting tlie beach 
beyond the Lazaretto. There I fomid the remains of 
a sea-wall of great size and massive construction, the 
lino of facing in which shows, on the little promon- 
tory where it is still extant, how much either the sea 
has encroached, or the land subsided ; but that the 
latter has been tho case is, I think, proved by the 
character of the stones which the sea rolls and tosses 
on this beach, — fragments of verde antico, porphyry, 
coarse agates, and pieces of marble still bearing signs * 
of having been worked for slabs, and pavements. 
These show, — if aught like signs can show, — that the 
flowing of submerged palaces has yielded this pebbling 
to the sands. Here too a cemetery, partly Christian 
partly Pagan, — was discovered on the sea’s edge, some 
six years ago. This proximity to the present sea, add- 
ed to the evidence of a submerged necropolis on tho 
shores of the harbour, adds to the plausibility of my 
hypothesis. What they call the baths of Cleopatra 
in a cove a little beyond my necropolis, are, I doubt 
not, sepulchral cells ; but these as yet I have not seen. 
Well known instances of subsidences and upheave- 
raents of tho shores of the Mediterranean are the 
basis of my belief as to the phenomenon having 
occurred on these coasts. 

Without this, I cannot see the site of the great 
Alexandria* as extant on this melancholy shore and 
in this questionable climate. I have imagination 
enough to make me see the veritable presentment of 
the women painted in the ancient tombs as helping 
tlie workmen in bonds, with their leaders clapping 
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j their h^ds, singing in chorus, — exactly given to the 
Me m Mo troop of Arab girls, that carry stone and 
■lime mth. song and rythmic measured hand-clappin<^, 
to tho labourers at the adjacent building : these ha^e 
. their choryphea, and are indeed antiquity re-vivified : 

provoked many smiles by detecting down 
-at the harbour the other day, the two distinct cho- 
. russes of youths and maidens” in the like bands of 
pfttle Arabs male and female, who worked each with 
^l^arate song and choryphoeus, carrying stones to the . 
^^reakwater : they had substituted in their cliaunt 
Mohommhd, or perhaps something still more natural, 
for ApoUoi but there they wero,-~the Greek chorus I 
can think of this, or a thousand of the like dreams 
m classic ground, but nothing under a geolocfic 
K^ol^ticn can reconcile me to the idea that on these 
litres, as they are, the ancient Alexandria stood, — 
■^d here enough of notes unworth the noting. 
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